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PREFACE to Vol. V. 




S INCE the publication of the Preface to the third Volume of 
this work very little has transpired which seems to call for 
any prefatory explanations. During the compilation of the 
present volume, however, the Government of India were enabled 
to procure the services of Dr. W. R. Clark, of the Indian Medical 
Service, as a third collaborateur. The articles written by Dr. 
Clark'wih be found distributed tbrougb the present as also in the 
subsequent volumes, and the same rule as pursued in the case of 
Mr. Duthie and Dr. Murray will be observed to have been followed 
with Dr. Clark, namely, to -give the contributor’s name in the top 
right hand corner of each page. The Editor thinks it would be 
quite superfluous in him to attempt to eulogise the high merits of 
the' gentlemen who have been associated with him. Their labours 
will appeal more forcibly to the reader than would any words of 
commendation. It need only be added, therefore, that the conti- 
nued courteous and considerate toleration of his collaborateurs, in 
all matters of detail, has reduced the Editor’s supervision to one 

of mutual consultation. the ground and growing to I 
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LINUM 

trigynum. 


LINUM, Linn. ; Gen. PL, I., 242. 

Linum mysorense, Heyne ; FI. Br. Ltd., I., 41 1 ; Ltneje. 

Syn. — L. humile , Heyne. 

References. — Atlinson, Him. Dist.,3o6 ; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 16 ; 
Gazetteers : — Mysore and Coorg, /., 5 ( 5 ; Bombay ( Kanara District), XV., 
428. 

Habitat. — An annual herb with a corymbosely branched, slender, glabrous 
stem : found on the exposed hills of the Western Peninsula from the Konkart 
and the Deccan to the Nilghiri hills. Also on the Western Himalaya 
at Garhwdl between 3,000 and 5,000 feet, distributed to Ceylon at altitudes 
of 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 


L. strictum, Linn.,' FI. Br. Jnd., 411. 

Vem. — Basant, bab-basant, Pd. 

Habitat. — A small, herbaceous plant with y ellow flowers, found on the 
Panj&b hills and in Tibet (at an altitude of 10,000 feet); cultivated in Afghan- 
istan. 


Oil. — Griffith says it is grown in Afghanistan on account of its oil-yip'- 3 
ing seed, not for flax. The oil very probably does not differ essentially 
from ordinary linseed oil. 

L. perenne, Linn. ; FI, Br. Ltd., I., 41 r. 

Reference. — Stewart, Pb. PI., 20. 


Habitat. — A perennial herb, branching from the ground and growing to 
a height of from 1 to 3 feet; found in Western Tibet and Lahoul at alti- 
tudes of g.ooo to 13,000 feet. 

O'}-" Stewart suggests that this may be the plant which afforded 
the wad linseed of Spiti w-hich many years ago was sent to the Agri.-Hor< 1 
cultural Society- of India. Aitchison, in his Lahoul, its Flora And Kp>t 
table Pi oducts, mentions this plant, but states that the people are ignorared 
its fibre, and, when speaking of oils, he says none are used, except ud. ,J 
prepared from species of Impatiens, and that even that oil is only’ er has a 
to polish drinking Cups. No plants, Aitchison adds, are cultivatpfi. on hills 
as sources of oil. Ghi, or clarified butter, is the only subst.-d! cc J.hat is, 
lighting, purposes. Thus these wild hill people appear to b as f & icti s the 
of the oil and fibre of their indigenous Linum. - Alps, the 

L. trigynum, Foxb. ; see Reinwordtia trigyna, Plauc/i, or beyond the 
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Linum usitatissimum, Linn.} FI. Br. hid., I., 410. 

Linum, Latin } Lin, Fr.; Lino, It. & Spanish; Linho, Port. ; 
Fluchs, Germ.; Vlas, Dutch. 

Syn. — L. trinervium, Roth. 

Vern. — Alsi, tisl, Hind.; Tisl, inasind (=smooth), Bcng. ; Ttsi, chikna, 
BehAr; Resit, Uriva; Bijri (Banda), N -W. P.; Tis'h alsi, Kumaon; 
Kenn, alish, Kashmir; Alish, ttsi, alsi, Pb. ; Zighir, KashghaR; Aldsi, 
javasa, javas, Bomb.; Alshi, Guz. ; Alshi, javas , Dec.; Ahhi-virai , 
Tam.; Atasi, ullii suite, madan-ginjalu, Tel.; Alshi, alashi, Kanj 
Cheru-chana-vittintc-vilta, Malay.; Atasi , mtvtn, inalika, snn, masrind 
or utastna, masiina ( kshauma , according to Mason’s Burma), uma 
(according to Sir W. Jones, Sans.; Ziggar, Turki; Iiattan (or bitzrut- 
kattaii), Arab.; Zaghii, zaghir, kutan (or tukhmc-katdn), Pers. 

Note. — It has been found impossible to separate the names given to the 
plant, the fibre, the seed, or the oil : they are, therefore, all included to- 
gether in the above enumeration. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 277 / Dalz. & Gibs., Bomb. 
FI., Supp., 16 ; Stewart, Pb. PI., 21 • DC. Origin Cult. PI., I <9 ; Elliot, 
Flora Audiir., 17, 123 ; Mason, Burma and Its People, 5 ! 7 ; Sir IV. 
Jones, Treat. PI. Ind., to 7 ; Planchon, Hooker's Jour, of Botany, Vol. 
VII., 165, published 1848; Grierson, Peasant Life, 246; Carey, Asiatic 
. Researches, X., lg ; Pharm. Ind., 37 ; Dymock, Warden, & Hooper, Phar- 

macog. Ind., /., 23g ; Ainslie, Mat. Ind., /., 10, 6l2; O'Shatighnessy, 
Beng. Dispens., 213; V. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind., 292; Dymock, Mat. 
Med. W. Ind., 2nd Ed., 116 ; Fluck & Hanb. Pharm. ; Fleming, Med, 
PI. and Drugs, as in As. Res., Vol. XI., 170 ; Bent. & Trim., Med. FI , 
39; S. Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 27; Murray, PI. and Drugs, Sind, g3 ; 
Irvine, Mat. Med., Patna, 116 ; Butler, Med. Top. Oudh, 32 ; Ran- 
king, Med. Top. of Sarem, 15; Year Book, Pharm., 1874, 268, 623; 
Moodeen Sheriff, Mat. Med. S. Ind. (proof seen by the ■writer), 69 ; Baden 
Powell, Pb. Fr., 420, 496-SO0 ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 306, 740-771 ; 
Drury, U. PI., 278 ; Duthie & Fuller, Field and Garden Crops, 40 42 ; 
Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb., 215, 23) ; Birdwood, Bomb. Pr., 16, 2S0, 3i6 ; 
Royle, III. Him. Bot„ 82; Christy. Com. PI. and Drugs, VI., 10 ; Royle, 
Fib. JPL, l3s 232 ; Liotard, Paper-making Mat., 15, 17, 24; Spans, 
Encyclop., 964-978, j3g3-4, 2024; Balfour, Cyclop., I., 1127 ; II. 719; 
Smith, Die., 178, 247 ; Ure, Die, Indus., Arts, and Mann., II., 326, 
375, also S76-879 ; Kero Off. Guide to the M us. of Ec. Bot., 22 ; Simmonds, 
Trop. Agri., 399; Linschoten, Voyage to East Indies, I, 80; Gazet- 
teers : — Mysore & Coorg, I., g8 ; Bombay, IV., g3 ; XII., 152; XVII., 
270 ; C. P.y 327 ; N.-W. P., I., 7 9 ; II., 159 l MI., 225; lV.,lxix; Panjab, 
Hoshiarpur,9i ; Gujrdt,78, 79 ; Gtijranwalla, s3 ; Sialkot, 76 ; Hunter’s 
Orissa, II., App., jg ;Indian Forester, IX., 274; Settle. Repts. : — Chanda, 
Sr, 96; Guirat, vxxix. ; Banda , go; Azamgarh, 123; Bareilly, 82; 
Lahore, 9; Baitool, 77 ; Knngra, 24 ; Allahabad, 3l ; Hoshungabad, 276, 
277,288; Nagpur, 273; Nursingpore, 52 ; Nimar, 198 ; Kumaon, App., 
34; Wardhd, 68; Madras, Man. of Admit., I., 288; Administration 
Repts.: — Bengal, 1882-83, 17; Quarterly Journals of Agriculture, V., 
467 ; VI., 10 j, 449; X., 37; XL, 314 . 


Habitat. — An annual herbaceous plant cultivated throughout the plains 
of India and up to altitudes of 6,000 feet above the sea. 

HISTORY.' 

The history of both Flax and Linseed may be treated conjointly, 
to the Jndta of the present day, linseed alone is of commercial 
"bince. Fluckiger & Hanbury give a brief but interesting sketch of 
~t. "The history of flax, its textile fibre and seed,” these authors 
-itimately connected with that of human civilization. The whole 
nverting the plant into fibre, fit for weaving into cloth, is fre- 
->d on the wall paintings of the Egyptian tombs. The grave- 
Jd Egyptians were made of flax, and the uses of the fibre in 
traced back'', according to Unger, as far as the twenty-third 
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centuryB.C. The old literature of the Hebrews and Greeks contains frequent HISTORY, 

reference to tissues of flax ; and fabrics woven of flax, have actually been 
discovered, together with fruits and seeds of the plant, in the remains of the 
'ancient pile-dwellings bordering the lakes of Switzerland.” . 

“ The seed in ancient times played an important part in the alimenta- 
tion of man. Amongthe Greeks. Aleman in the seventh century B.C., and 
the historian Thucydides, and among the Romans, Pliny, mention linseed 
as employed for human food. The roasted seed is still eaten by the Abys- 
sinians.” (Conf. with remarks below regarding its being eaten in India.) 

“Theophrastus expressly alludes to the mucilaginous and oily properti es 
of the seed. Pliny and Dioscorides were acquainted with its medicinal 
application, both external and internal.” 

“ The propagation of flax in Northern Europe as of so many other useful 
plants, was promoted by Charlemagne. It seems to have reached Sweden 
and Norway before the 12th century.” 

The above passages have been taken from the Pharmacngraphia, a 
learned work which appeared subsequent to DeCandolle’s historic sketch 
of Linum ( Gcagr . Bot. Rais-, 833). These two works have brought together, 
in fact, all that can be said regarding the history of flax and linseed. It 
may not, therefore, be out of place to give here some of DeCandolle’s more 
recent observations ( Origin . Cult. PL) : “The first important work on 
this subject,” he writes, “ was by Planchon in 1848. That botanist clearly 
showed the difference between Linum usitatissimum, L. humile, and L. 
angustifolium, which were little known. Afterwards Heer, when making 
profound researches into ancient cultivation, went again into the characters 
indicated, and by adding the study of two intermediate forms, as well as 
the comparison of a great number of specimens, he arrived at the conclusion 
that there was a single species, composed of several slightly different forms.” 
Commenting on Heer’s definitions of these forms DeCandolIe adds : — “ It 
may be seen how easily one form passes into another. The quality of 
annual, biennial, or perennial, which Heer suspected to be uncertain, is 
vague, especially for angustifolium j Loret, who has observed the flax in 
the neighbourhood of Montpellier, says: — ‘In very hot countries it is 
nearly always an annual, and this is the case in Sicily according to 
Eussone.; with us it is annual, biennial, or perennial according to the nature 
of the soil in v’hich it grows ; and this may be ascertained by observing it 
on the shore, notably at Maguelone. Then it may be seen that along the 
borders of trodden paths it lasts longer than on sand, where the sun soon 
dries up the roots, and the acidity of soil prevents the plant from enduring 
more than a year.’ ” It may, in fact, be accepted that Heer established 
L. usitatissimum as a cultivated race derived from L. angustifolium. The 
annual flax (L. usitatissimum) of which there are two special forms, vie., a 
vulgare and ft humile, has not been found, with absolute certainty, in a wild 
state. It is the cultivated form met with in the greater part of India, w’hile 
variety ft extends into Persia. Boissier mentions a specimen collected by 
Kotschy at “ Shiraz in Persia, r"^he foot of the mountain called Sabst 
Buchom.” “This is perhaps a s{, ” adds DeCandolIe, “ fad-' removed 

from cultivation ; but I cannot gi\ satisfactory information on/^iis head.” 

“ Linum angustifolium, wb : \ *dly differs from the prec'-Jjing, has a 
well-defined and rather f ^rA It grows w r ild, espec'.^y on hills 

throughout the region/-' .1 the\ lediterranean forms the/^ttre, that is, 
in the G - Uc — — y ‘ <eira, iri Morocco, Algeria, ando^s far as the ' 

Cyrenaic', 1 , " -ope as far as England, the Alps, and-the 

Balkan hi Asia from the south of the Caucasus to 

Lebanon ana uo not find it in’.the Crimea, nor beyond the 

Caspian Sea.” V 
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HISTORY. Having thus reviewed the botanic evidence DeOandoile turns to the 

philologic : “ The widely different commercial names indicate likewise an 
ancient cultivation or long use in different countries. The Keltic name Hit, 
and Greco-Latin linon or linum, have no analogy with the Hebrew pischta 
nor with the Sanskrit names ooma, ntasi, utasi. The varying etymology 
of the names, the antiquity of cultivation in Egypt, in Europe, and in 
the north of India, the circumstance that in the latter country flax is culti- 
vated for the yield of oil alone, lead me to believe that two or three species 
of different origin, confounded by most authors under the name of Linum 
usitatissimum, were formerly cultivated in different countries, without imita- 
tion or communication the one with the other. I am very doubtful whether 
the species cultivated by the ancient Egyptians was the species indigenous 
in Russia and in Siberia.” These were DeCandolle’s remarks in his earlier 
work, and they were abundantly confirmed by subsequent research, for, in 
his Origin of Cultivated Plants, he continues : “ My conjectures were con- 
firmed ten years later by a very curious discovery made by Oswald Heer.” 
DeOandoile then goes on to describe Heer’s discovery, which has already 
been indicated by the above remarks regarding the discovery of the fruits 
of L. angustifolium in the lake-dwellings of Eastern Switzerland, denoting 
an acquaintance with Linum at a time when stone implements were being 
used. L. angustifolium is wild south of the Alps. The interest in Heer’s 
discovery' was confirmed by his finding also the seeds of Silene cretica, 
a plant foreign to Switzerland but abundant in Italy in flax fields. Hence 
Heer concluded that the Swiss lake-dwellers imported the seeds of their 
flax from Italy. The same form of flax has also been recognised in the 
peat-mosses of Lagozza in Lombardy. The prehistoric people of that 
region were, like the Swiss, lake-dwellers ignorant of hemp, and used 
stone implements, but possessed the same cereals and ate like them the 
acorns of Qurcus robur, var. sessiliflora. There was thus, DeOandoile 
adds, a civilization on both sides of the Alps in which L. angustifolium was 
used — a civilization probably anterior to the Aryan advent in Europe. 
This idea is confirmed, DeOandoile thinks, by’ philological considerations. 
The word lin, llin, lintt , linon, linum, lein, lan, exists in all the European 
languages of Aryan origin of the centre and south o^ Europe, but as it is not 
common to the Aryan languages of India, the cultivation of flax most prob- 
ably took its origin with the Western Aryans, and before their arrival in 
Europe. "The mime flacks or flax of the "Teutonic languages comes from 
the old German flaks. There are also special names in the north-west of 
Europe — pellaioa, aiteina, in Finnish ; hor, hdrr, hor, in Danish ; hor and 
tone in ancient Gothic. Haar exists in the German of Salzburg. This 
word may be in the.prd inary sense of the German for thread or hair, as the 
name li may’ be connected with the same root as ligare, to bind, and as hor, 
in the plural horvar, is connected by’ philologists with hnrva, the German 
root for flacks ; but it is.'-nevcrthelcss, a fact that in Scandinavian countries 
and in Finland, terms have been used which differ from those employed 
throughout the south of Europe. This variety shows the antiquity of the 
cultivation, and agrees with the fact that the lake-dwellers of Switzerland 
and Italy cultivated a species of flax before the first invasion of the Aryans.” 
“ It is not known precisely at what epoch the cultivation of the annuarflax in 
Italy took the place of that of the perennial, Linum angustifolium, but it must 
have been before the Christian era ; for Latin authors speak of a well-estab- 
| ashed cultivation, and Pliny says that the flax was sown in spring and 
| rooted up in the summer.” If it had been the perennial crop, the plant 
j would have been cut so as to leave the roots in the ground. In a like man- 
i ner the annual flax must have been grow-n in ancient Egypt, as it is at the 
present time since the old paintings shew it being uprooted. " Now' it is 
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known,” continues DeCandolle, “that the Egyptians of the first dynasties 
before Cheops belonged to aproto-scmitic race, which came into Egypt by the 
Isthmus of buer. Flax has been found in a tomb of ancient Chaldea prior 
to the existence of Bab\lon, and its use in this region is lost in the most re- 
mote antiquity Thus the first Egyptians, of white race, may have imported 
the cultivation of flax, or their immediate successors may have received it 
from Asia before the epoch of the Phoenician colonies in Greece, and before 
direct communication was established between Greece and Egypt under the 
fourteenth dynasty. 

“ A very early introduction of the plant into Egypt from Asia does not 
prevent us from admitting that it was at different times taken from the east 1 
to the west at a later epoch than that of the first Egyptian dynasties. Thus 
the western Aryans and the Phoenicians may have introduced into Europe 
a flax more advantageous than L. augustifolium, during the period from 
2,500 to i,20o years before our era.” 

“ The sum of the facts and probabilities, ” concludes DeCandolle, "appear 
to me to lead to the following statements which may be accepted until they 
are modified by further discoveries : — 

“I. Linum angustifolium, usually' perennial, rarely biennial or annual, 
which is found wild from the Canary Isles to Palestine and the Caucasus, 
was cutivatcd in Switzerland and the north of Italy by peoples more ancient 
than the conquerors of the Aryan race. Its cultivation was replaced by that 
of the annual flax. 

“ 2. The annual flax (L. usitatissimum), cultivated for at least four thou- 
sand or fire thousand years in Mesopotamia, Assvria, and Egypt, was, and 
still is, wild in the districts included between the Persian Gulf, the Caspian 
Sea, and the Black Sea. 

** 3. This annual flax appears to have been introduced into the north of 
Europe by’ the Finns (of Turanian race), afterwards into the rest of Europe 
by the western Aryans, and perhaps here and there by the Phoenicians ; 
lastly into Hindustan by’ the eastern Aryans, after their separation from the 
European Aryans. 

“4. These two principal forms or conditions of flax exist in cultivation, 
and have probably been wild in their modem areas for the last five thou- 
sand years at least. It is not possible to guess at their previous condition. 
Their transitions and varieties are so numerous that they may be considered 
as one species comprising two or three hereditary varieties, which are each 
again divided into subvarieties.” 

Very little information of a historical character can be given regarding 
flax in India. The subject has not been carefully gone into, but from what 
has been written it would appear that the Muhammadans have always 
given more attention to it than the Hindus. According to most writers 
certain Sanskrit names, which occur in some of the carlv works, are assigned 
to it. If, for example, the Kshaumd garments, alluded to in the Rdmayann 
and Mnhahliarata, be accepted, as having been made, as many writers 
maintain, of Kshumn or Ksittnd, i.e., linen — synonyms Umd, Hacmavati , 
A/r.s' and .VorjiVia— then the fibre must have been well known to the 
Sanskrit spe-akipg people from very ancient _ times. But there is some! 
doubt on this point Kshauma, the name which of all others would carry’ 
the Asiatic knowledge in linen furthest back, is by some writers supposed 
to denote silk: indeed, its resemblance to Chumd, the Chinese for grass-cloth, 
-has been even suggested as worthy' of consideration. In the Institutes of 
Menu, mantles of woven Kshumd are those directed to be worn by theolo- 
gical students of the military class. Commenting on this subject Mr. 
Hem Chunder Kerr {Cultivation of, and Trade in, futc,p, //)savs " So 
recently as 300 years ago Kavi Kankana, in the Bengali Chatidi, de- 
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HISTORY, scribed a female punished by being obliged to dress in Kshanma cloth and 
to tend goats.” “ In this instance/’ adds Mr. Kerr, “the cloth obviously 
was a coarse or sack cloth. In the Puranas references to the Kshanma 
cloth are frequent, but do not indicate its nature or character. In the 
Ain-i-Altbari a linen cap is described as part of the dress of a Brahma- 
ch&ri (Vol. II., p. 483). Anyhow it is abundantly evident that, as in other 
parts of the world, so in India, the true flax was known and manufactured 
from very early times, but that within the last two hundred years it has 
entirely lost its ground ; and in Bengal, in the present day, a man would 
be laughed at who would say to the cultivators that the stalks of their 
well-known tisi are rich in fibre, and could by proper management yield 
a valuable fibre.” The writer has failed to find the passage, given above 
. by Mr. Kerr, in Gladwin’s or Blochmann’s translations of the Ain-i-Akbari, 

nor has he come across, in that most valuable work, any other passage that 
alludes to flax or linen. Linseed is, however, mentioned in the rabi harvest 
crops of Agra, Allahabad, Oudh, Delhi, Lahore, Multan, and Malwa, so 
that one might be disposed to think the oil had been as well known in 1590 
(date of the Ain-i-Akbari) as at the present day. Linschoten, who visited 
India in the sixteenth century, mentions by name a fibre found in Ceylon 
which his translators have rendered flax, but he says nothing of flax or 
linseed in India. Tavernier is silent as to flax and linseed, though he de- 
scribes the field-crops over a part of India that he certainly could not have 
crossed without noting the abundance of this crop, had it been as at the 
present day, of primary importance. Linschoten was one of the most re- 
markable travellers who ever visited India and the East. While speaking 
of China he says; “ In China there is much Flax and Cotton, and so 
good and cheap that it is almost incredible.” But may not the flax 
there mentioned have been China-grass, chuma ? To the people of 
India edible oils only are of importance, and probably the non-edible ones 
were never more so than at present. Before the foreign demand, there- 
fore, it seems highly probable that Linseed was of little or no value to 
them. Added to all this it is certainly significant that neither Rheede nor 
Rumphius describe any species of Linum as seen by them in India, and that 
even Burmann is silent on the subject, though his Flora Indtca appeared 
so late as 1768. 

The first detailed article, in fact, on the subject of flax which the 
writer has been able to consult, is that written by the late Revd. W. Carey, 
which appeared early in the present century. The correspondence of the 
Hon’ble the East India Company is of course dated a few years earlier, and 
Roxburgh wrote of it much about the same period as Carey. The flax 
or linseed plant, though very probably grown by the people of India 
long anterior to the date of Carey’s paper, had apparently lost the im- 
portance once attached to it by the Muhammadan rulers. It would seem 
to owe its present value in Asiatic agriculture like tea, coffee, jute, wheat, 
cotton, &c., &c., to European influence and commerce. Ainslie in 1826 
wrote of it: "There is a great deal of flax now* cultivated in many 
parts of Upper India, and especially in Bengal, for making oil, and of 
late years* it has also become an object in the lower provinces.” Thus 
Ainslie viewed it as a modern agricultural crop, U. C. Dutt gives it its 
Sanskrit and Bengali names, but makes no mention of its properties 
having been known to the Sanskrit physicians. Even a stronger proof 
of this view of the Indian flax and linseed industry may be drawn from 
Mtlbtirns Oriental Commerce, The first edition of that work appeared 
in 1013, but neither flax nor linseed are even mentioned in it by name. In 
the second edition, 1825 (issued by Mr. T. Thornton), it is stated, 

_o^ The i* a ' lcs have been given by the Editor of this work. 
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<< pi a x ,5 very generally cultivated in Bengal and Behar for the oii which 
is obtained from the seeds, the stalks being rejected as useless.” It may 
be here added that Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton’s silence on the subject of 
flax or linseed is also very significant and strongly confirmatory- of the 
suggestion here offered, that m India down to about the year 1830, neither 
of these substances were of commercial importance, and, in fact, could 
hardly be said to have been Indian agricultural products. 

Buchanan-Hamilton, in his account of the Kingdom of Nepil, deals with 
the crops grown there in his time (1S19), but makes no mention of Linseed. 
And what is even more remarkable he is silent on that subject, in his 
Statistical Account of Dinajpur, in Behar and also in his Journey through 
Mysore. The writer has repeatedly urged, in this work, that the mere 
existence of Sanskrit names, which by present universal admission allude 
to a certain plant, should not unreservedly.be accepted, as DeCandolle 
very' frequently- docs, to prove ancient cultivation in India. The names 
may be, as is doubtless frequently the case, comparatively modern^ adap- 
tations, or they- may- denote, on the part of the early Sanskrit writers, a 
knowledge, or survival of a knowledge, that dates prior to their invasion of 
India. 

Royle informs us that the first record of the exportation of Linseed from 
India occurs in 1832, when a Mr. Hodgkinson sent from Calcutta ten 
bushels. In 1860-61 the exports from India were 550,700 cut., valued at 
Ri, 25 ) 57 , 79 °» in 1S80-81 5,997,172 cwt., valued at R3, 69, 81,2655 and last 
year (1888-89) they were 8,461,374 cwt., valued at 1^5,05,79,221. Com- 
menting on the Linseed trade of India, Mr. J. E. O’Conor pointsout that, 
in 1884-S5, the figures of the export trade of Linseed during the five pre- 
vious years showed an increase from 5,997,172 cwt. in 1880-81 to 8,746,596 
cwt. in 1884-85, or nearly 46 per cent. In the succeeding year the exports 
reached their highest recorded extent, namely, 9,510,139 cwt. A diversion 
of the trade (Mr. O’Conor pointed out) from Calcutta to Bombay' w-as 
striking. In 1880-81 Calcutta exported 4,065,341 cwt., and Bombay only 
1,925,524 cwt.; whereas in 1S84-85 they exported 3.757,018 cwt. and 
4,989,578 cwt. respectively. This apparent migration does not, however, 
appear to havebeen maintained. Since last year (1888-89) Calcutta exported 
5,659,492, and Bombay- 2,797,246 cwt. For further particulars regarding 
the trade in linseed, the reader is referred to the section below which deals 
specially with that subject. ( Conf , with the concluding paragraph of 
Trade.) 

Properties and Uses. 

Fibre. — The bast fibres of the stems yield Flax which w-hen bleached 
is known as Linen. 

Oil.— The oil — Linseed — is extensively used in the manufacture of 
paint, printing-ink, floor-cloth, artificial India rubber, ail varnish, and soft 
soap. The seed is nearly always adulterated, pure Linseed oil being in 
India almost unknown. In Russia it is adulterated with hemp seed, and in 
India being grown as a mixed crop with rape, it is rarely if ever pure. 
The Oil-cake is also an important article of trade and is both exported 
and sold in India as cattle food. 

Medicine. — Linseed is used for poultices. It is also taken internally 
in bronchial affections, diarrhoea, &c. Linseed oil is aperient, but is only 
rarely- administered internally. It is chiefly employed in the preparation 
of liniment for bums. It has been thoughtunnecessaryto deal with all the 
minor uses of so well known a substance as Linseed ail. The reader is 
referred to the Pharmacopoeia and such other works for information of 
that nature. 

Special Opinions.— § "The seeds are used internally for gonorrhoea 
and irritation of the genito-urinary system. The vl o ive RS " are considered a 
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iodine they assume a transparent blue colour, the creases taking a darker 
shade. “ The dimensions of the fibres are as follows : length, o’i57 inch to 
2’5g8 inch; mean, about i inch; diameter, o - ooo6 to o - ooi48 inch; mean, 
about o'ooi inch. The chief characteristics of flax are its length, fineness, 
solidity, and suppleness. Its remarkable tenacity is due to the fibrous 
texture and thickness of the walls ; its suppleness permits it to be bent 
sharply ; its length is invaluable in spinning ; and the nature of the surface 
prevents the fibres from slipping on each other, and contributes to the 
durability of fabrics made with them. Flax may be made lustrous like silk, 
by washing in warm water, slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid, then 
passing through bichromate of potash vapour, and gently washing in cold 
water. Samples of flax exposed for two hours to steam at two atmospheres, 
boiled in water for three hours, and again steamed for fGur hours, lost only 
3'5 per cent, of their weight, while Manilla hemp lost 6-07; hemp, 618 to 
§•44; jute, and 21 '39” 

Messrs. Cross, Bevan & King (in their report already quoted) give 
the results of their chemical analysis. In the article on Marsdenia tena- 
cissima (see Vol. V , 189) the chemical nature of flax has been compared 
with four other fibres. The table there given may, therefore, be consulted, 
but it may briefly be said that flax was found by the above-mentioned 
chemists to possess 9-3 per cent, of moisture and r6 per cent, of ash. 
Under hydrolysis for five minutes it lost 14*6, after an hour 22'2 per cent. 
Of celluloses (one of the best tests for fibres) it was seen to have 8rg per 
cent. By mercerising it lost 8 - 4 per cent, and by nitration gained, becoming 
l23 - o per cent. By acid purification it lost 4^5 per cent, and was found to 
j ield 43‘o per cent, of carbon. The fibre experimented with was, as already 
staled, European flax, so that a comparison of the Indian fibre, with the 
above results, might be viewed as indicating the influence exercised by the 
Indian climate, soil, and method of cultivation, on the production of fibre, 
or might even demonstrate to what extent a plant cultivated for at least 
several centuries as a source of oil, was still capable of being utilized in the 
production of fibre. 

CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 

EARLY EXPERIMENTS IN INDIA. 

The Government of India having procured on loan from the Board of 
Trade, Calcutta, the Proceedings of the Hon’ble the East India Company 
which contain the record of the early experiments in the cultivation of Flax, 
the writer found (after carefully reading through these curious manuscript 
volumes) that there was little more to be learned than had been published 
by Roxburgh, Oarey, Wisset, Royle, and other authors whose works 
have long been in the hands of the public. The first experiments were 
performed beta een the years 1790 and 1799, and a further series of trials 
were again instituted about fifteen years later. The results were the same, 
though attended with a certain degree of success in the hands of the 
European expert cultivators, who at considerabl^cost were brought out (or 
the purpose to India, the cultivation of flax did hot extend from the Gov- 
ernment farms to the fields of the agriculturists. In'time the whole subject 
was thus allowed to lapse into absolute obscurity, the interest in both 

®nd hemp being extinguished through the commercial progression 
of India in other and more hopeful directions, eg., jute, which in time 
practically took the place of flax and hemp in popular favour. 

there is thus little more to be said than is contained in Royle’s work on 
inbrous Plants, until the record be carried some forty or fifty years nearer the 
present date. Space will not admit of a reprint of Royle r s article on Flax 
in its entirety, but since that work is not so accessible as its great value 
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deserves, the following pages (up to page 24) which convey the main facts 
of practical interest, may be given : — 

“REPORT ON THE CULTURE OF FLAN IN INDIA. 


CULTIVA- 

TION. 

Early Experl 
menls. 


« India having, at least, for centuries grown the Flax plant, on account of the oil 
yielded by its seeds (Linseed), ..the country has very naturally been looked to as a 
source of Flax fibre, the supply of which is so greatly diminished by the war with 
Russia.* The Belfast Chamber observe that ‘as India annually exports nearly 
100,000 quarters f of seed to Great Britain and Ireland, it has been calculated that 
the plants which produced this quantity of seed would yield, annually, at least 12,000 
tons of fibre — value, say £300,000, all of which now goes to waste.’ Besides the 
above quantity of seed, much is also exported to North America and to other coun- 
tries, and much is consumed in the country in the form of oil, while the cake is in 
some places employed in feeding cattle. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
the question is one of considerable importance, not only to this country, which 
requires such immense quantities of Flax fibre, but to India, which produces such 
enormous heaps of seeds, and is supposed to waste so much of valuable exportable 
material. But it does not follow that the production of fibre is in proportion to that 
of seed. Indeed, we have often to check vegetation in order to favour the produc- 
tion of flowers and fruit; while an undue growth of the parts of vegetation, that is, 
of the stem, branches, and leaves, is often obtained at the expense of the parts of 
fructification. The subject, however, has not escaped notice. 

“The earliest attempt to produce Flax in India seems to have been made by 
Dr. Roxburgh about the beginning of this century, and ns at that time the East India 
Company had established a Hemp farm in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, he was 
able to make many experiments on substitutes for Hemp and Flax. He also cultiva- 
ted Hemp and Flax in the Company’s farm at Reshcra, in the neighbourhood " 
Calcutta.- _ _ s 

“ Of Flax, he says, it is very generally cultivated during the cold season \ .he 
interior parts of Bengal and Behar. ‘Samples of the Flax have frequently ocen 
procured by the Board of Trade, and sent to England to the Honourable Court of 
Directors, so that it is from home we may expect to learn its properties. If the Flax 
has been found good, large quantities may be reared at a small expense, as the seed 
alone which the crop yields must he more than 'equal to the charges to render it 
profitable to the farmer’ Obs. at 1 Subs, for Hemp and Flax,' P. 17). 

“The Author, as long since ns the year 1834, stated in his 'Jllusrations of Hima- 
layan Botany : < In India the Flax is cultivated only on account of its seed, of which 
the mucilage is valued as a demulcent, in medicine, and the oil in the aits; but the 
plant, which in other countries is most valued, is there thrown away; and others, 
such as Hibiscus cannabinus and Crotolaria juncea. are cultivated almost in the 
same field for the very products which this would yield. It seems, therefore, worthy, 
of experiment whether a valuable product might not be added to the agriculturist’s 
profits, without much additional expense. ’ And again, in the year 1840, the Author 
called attention to this subject in his Essay on the Productive Resources of India. 

“ In the year 1839, moreover, a Company was established, by the influence of Mr. 
A. Rogers, at one time one of the Sheriffs of London, expressly for the growth of 
Flax in India. Money was subscribed ; a Belgian cultivator and a Belgian preparer 
of Flax were sent out to Bengal, with both Riga and Dutch seed, and all the tools 
which are employed in the culture and preparation of Flax in Europe. A pamphlet 
moreover was published, in which full directions were given for the culture and 
preparation of Flax, and illustrated with figures of the various tools employed lor 
this purpose. The subject was warmly taken up by the Agricultural Society of India, 
and a small committee appointed of members who took a special interest in the 
subject. 

“ I he directions of the Irish Flax Society were printed in their Proceedings as 
well as those of J-Mr. Andrews from the Northern Whig. Translations of plain 
directions were made into the vernacular languages, which, as well as models ol the 
tools, were distributed. The Gold Medal of the Society was offered for the produc- 
tion of a large quantity of Flax, and smaller prizes for the natives. Experiments 
were made by several members of the Society, in different parts of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, as well as by the Belgian farmers. 


* The following formed the substance of a report prepared by Dr. Royle in 
August 1S54, and is printed nearly as it was written. 

f [See the present trade in Linseed, in the Chapter on that subject.— Ed. 1 
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"Specimens of the Flax produced having been sent to Calcutta, comparisons were 
instituted between the samples produced by different individuals, and those from 
European and from indigenous seed. Mr. Dcncer, the Belgian farmer, pronounced 
the samples worth from £44 to £60 a ton ; and one, produced from country 
seed and heckled, was thought worth £06 a ton. Some of the specimens sent to 
Liverpool were valued at from £30 to £45 ; and those which were forwarded to me 
by the Secretary of the Agricultural Society were pronounced by Mr. Hutchinson, 
of Mark Lane, to be worth from £40 to £43 a ton. The experiments were made 
chiefly near Burduan, Monghyr, and Shahabad ; but thc_best_ native seed was obtain- 
ed from the northern station of Saharunpore, and a white Linseed from the Saugur 
and Nerbuddah territories. A little Flax was also produced by Mr. Williams, at 
Jubbulpore, under the direction of Mr. Macleod. 

“ Mr. Leyburn gave as the result of his experiments near Shahabad, that the 
expenses of culture of a bigha of land, and the preparation of the fibre, amounted to 
K2S-1-3 ; and tli • profits to R27-1-5, supposing the four maunds of Flax produced to 
be worth £35 a ton. 

" In consequence of a communication which bad been received from the Honourable 
Court of Directors, Sir T. H. Maddock, at that time Secretary to the Government 
of India, addressed a lptter to the Agri.-Horticultural Society. In this the Society 
was requested, in order to assist the Government in determining on the measures 
proper to be adopted for improving the cultivation of Flax, to supply such accurate, 
aetailpd information as they may possess, or as they may be able to obtain. 

" The Society accordingly prepared a report which contained everything that was 
known at that time on the subject of the cultivation of Flax in India. This W'as 
forwarded to the Government, and also published in their* Proceedings’ for November 
1841. In this report, the Society took a very favourable view of the probabilities of 
the profitable culture of Flax in India. 

"The Revenue Secretary to the Indian Government, on this, wrote (November 
22nd, 1841) to the Agricultural Society, that — * The cultivation of Flax can no longer 
be considered a doubtful experiment, since it appears from your report to have 
proved in many instances successful; and where successful, to be very fairly profit- 
able. His Lordship in Council is therefore much inclined to doubt whether any 
bounty or reward from Government is necessary, or would be justifiable. ’ 

“ Notwithstanding this favourable inference, the Flax Company did not go on with 
the cultivation ; the various individuals who had taken up the culture did not pro- 
ceed with their experiments ; the several medals offered by the Agricultural Society 
seem never to have been claimed, and there are no appearances of the culture of Flax 
on account of its fibre in any of the places where the experiments were made. It is 
probable, therefore, that the success, svhich appeared sufficient when the experiment 
was of the nature of garden culture, was not realised when on a greater scale. 

M. de Verinne, indeed, states that the experiment in the season of 1840-41 was a 
complete failure at Bullea, owing to too little seed having been sown, to the unusual- 
ly dry weather at the late sowings, and to the improper time (the hot winds) in 
which the Flax was cleaned. 

“ Mr. Wallace, who had carried on the cultivation for three or four years at 
Monghyr, writes on the 8th July 1841 : * The crop has been in a great measure a 
failure this year About one-eighth, of the produce that a favourable season would 
yield.’ But in the year 1S44, he again forwarded samples to the Agricultural Society, 
which were improved in cleanness and were also softer than the produce of former 
years, from the same cultivation. . These were portions of several tons that had been 
grown at Monghyr, and which he intended shipping to Dundee, the port to which his 
last batch was sent. But Mr. Wallace, added, with regret, that after several years’ 
labour, with a view to establish Flax cultivation at Monghyr, and after having taught 
the art of dressing the article to many parties, the speculation must be abandoned, 
unless the Government gave some encouragement. He. therefore requested the 
assistance of the Society in bringing the subject to the notice of -the authorities. _ It 
is stated at a subsequent meeting that the Committee of the Society, after being 
furnished with further details respecting the cultivation, did not feel inclined to refer 
the subject to the Government. But neither the details referred to nor the reasons 
of the Committee for their decision are given, and, therefore, we are unable to ascer- 
tain the real causes of failure after several years’ trial. 

11 Mo Henley, an intelligent merchant from Calcutta, having made some careful 
experiments on the culture of Flax, has favoured me with the following account: — 

** * I have paid much attention to the fibres during my residence near Calcutta, 
and, not wishing to conclude from hearsay only, generally cultivated most things 
myself, having a large piece of ground available. 1 sent up to Baugulpore (an excel- 
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lent Flax seed district), and obtained a considerable quantity of native grown Flax CULTIVA- 
stratv, after the removal of the seed. 1 had it collected from various fields. So as to TION. 
obtain an average. 'Ibis material was in every instance too bushy for the proper Early Expert 
production of fibre, and the yield was very trifling, and in fact worthless for manu- ments. 
facturing purposes. The bushinessarosefrom the practice of the natives, who grow 
several plants, as jou are aware, at once, in the same field. The Flax plants were 
consequently planted too far apart for fibre-yielding purposes. 

"‘Not yet lolly satisfied on the question, 1 tooh'a patch of land (three co/tahs), the 
best I could pick out, fine, friable loam, fit for anything — it had been a cauliflower 
bed, and was therefore deeply spade-cultivated and highly manured — its lastcrop, 
cauliflowers, having nothing prejudicial to a Flax crop. 1 began very early in the 
season, had if turned up and laid for a fallow ; two months after, again pulverized 
and weeded, and again— four times in all ; with the addition of a large supply of fine 
old cow-dung'. 1 had it now sown in the proper season, with the best Flaxseed, very 
thickly planted, so as to draw it up as free as possible from lateral branches. 

Everything promised well. The field giew beautifully, and soon attained a height of 
three feet. I began to collect the crop, first, as soon as the flower had completed its 
growth and the seed-vessels began to form ; secondly, as soon as the seed-vessels 
had fully formed and were filled with green but immature seeds; and lastly, after 
the seed was fully ripe. 1 took great pains in water-retting the samples — generally 
removing them from the water rather under-done, for fear of occasioning weakness 
in the fibre from over-retting. 

“ * In every instance, the quantity of fibre was small and weak, and very inferior to 
the samples of Flax deposited at the Agricultural Society’s Museum, obtained from 
Jubbulpore, and other upper country districts. No Indian Flax, however, which I 
have seen, equals in nerve and general good qualities those of European growths.’ 

“As the above is no doubt a correct account of what occurs with the Flax plant in 
thr moist climate of Bengal, of which the effects may perhaps have been aggravat- 
ed by too great richness of soil, it might be inferred that a different result would 
take place in the drier climate of the upper or North-West Provinces of India. This 
is certainly the case, but though the product is different, it is not, from the shortness 
and brittle nature of the fibre, more suitable for the ordinary purposes of Flax. 

Mr. Hamilton, of Mirzaporc, one of the up-country stations alluded to, 'sent 
some hales of the stalks to Calcutta, for the inspection of the Belgians, and was 
told that the shortness of the stalks would prevent their manipulation? 

“It is evident, therefore, that there is some difficulty in producing good Flax in India. 

This difficulty is, no doubt, the climate ; while the native methods of culture are the 
most unsiiited to the production of good fibre. Mr. M’Adam, Secretary to the Koj al 
Flax Improvement Society, has, in his Prize Essay on The Cultivation of Flax. 
well observed ‘ that a slow, steady growth is requisite for the quality andjieldof 
fibre; also a temperate climate, that between the parallels of 4S 0 and 55 0 being the 
h*st; and a continued supply of moisture from spring till autumn.’ He also ob- 
serves that ‘the hot summers of Russia and of Egypt cause a dryness and brittleness 
of fibre, and prevent its retaining that elasticity, pliancy, and oiiiness which charact- 
erise the Flaxes of Belgium, Holland, and Ireland.’ 

“ But considered generally, it is not to be expected that a plant which attains per- 
fection in Belgium, and is so successfully cultivated in the vicinity of Belfast, would 
succeed well in the hot and moist, but sometimes dry climate of Bengal. In fact, if 
the Flax was not one of those plants which, like the cereal grains and pulses, can be 
grown in the cold-wcatlier months of India, it could not be cultivated there at all. 

-But with this culture, we have the anomaly, of the seeds being sown in autumn, * 
when the climate is still hot and the ground moist, and the plant has to grow while 
the temperature is dail}’ becoming lower and thesoil drier — no irrigation beingusual- 
ly employed with these winter crops, though dew begins to fall as soon as the ground 
becomes cooled at night. In some places, the crop attains perfection in about ninety 
days, is collected in January, the coldest month; in others, not until February or 
March, when the rapid rise of temperature is favourable to the ripenii g of seeds, but 
not to the production of fibre. 

“Of all parts of India there arc none that appear tome better suited to the growth 
of Flax than the Saugur and Nerbuddah territories, where thesoil is rich and prolific, 
and the climate a medium between the extreme moisture of Bengal and the dryness 
of the North-West Provinces. The Wheat of this district is considered superior to 
any seen in the English market, with the exception of what comesfrotn Australia. 

* In F.gv pt. al'.o, the seeds are sown about the middle of November, in the plains 
which have been inundated by the Nile, and plucked in about 110 days. 
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The Gram and the Linseed are also of finer quality than any produced elsewhere in 
India; while the suitableness of the climate for the production of good fibre is pro- 
ved by the length and strength of the Jubbulpore Hemp, as grown by Mr. William 
as well as by the specimens of Flax which he has likewise grown. 

“The Indian method of culture is certainlv not suited to the production of fibre, 
but the seeds abound in oil. * The yield of oil from a bushel of Indian seed is fiom 
1431b to idlh; of English or Irish, loilb to i2lb.’ Therefore, it is evident that the 
Indan ryot succeeds in his object, as well as the Irish farmer, who grows the Flax 
plant for its fibre, but neglects to gather the seed: though this is not only a sale- 
able product, but one which abounds in nutritious matter for his cattle, and would 
further afford the means of fertilising his fields. As it has been found difficult to 
persuade the Irish farmer to gather the double crop, I believe it would be hopeless to 
induce the Indian ryot to change a culture which is suitable for his purposes, with- 
out the aid of successful example in his neighbourhood. _ You might make him 
grow less seed, but I much doubt whether we should get him to produce any useful 
fibre; and without his co-operation it would be impossible to attain any considerable 
success. Indeed, the Agricultural Society of India have given it as their opinion, in 
one of their resolutions, — ' That the culture and preparation of Flax in India, so as 
to be able to compete with the Flax of Belgium or Russia, can only be effected by 
practical European gt owers instructing native cultivators in the art ; and, further, 
that an entire change in the mode of cultivation, as well as in the preparation of the 
plant, is necessary to produce the article in a proper state,’ 

“ It has, indeed, been made a question, whether a good supply of fibre and of seed 
can be procured from the same crop. One gentleman, in reply to my inquiry, in- 
formed me (London, 4th July) that 'it has been found impossible to preserve both 
seed and fibre, i.e., for the bettei. qualities of each; and that the plan pursued is 
simply to gather before the seed ripens, when the delicacy and softness of fibre form 
the desideratum, but to leave the plant standing until the fibre is dried and greatly 
injured, in order to secure the superior seed fit for sowing;’ and this is the result of 
information collected after a residence of many years in the interior of Russia. An- 
other gentleman replies to the same inquiry, from Belfast, on the 8th July : ‘ It is 
not Only quite practicable to have good seed and good fibre at the same time, but it 
is the universal rule in all countries except Ireland, where we have only been able to 
get the more intelligent farmer to abandon the wasteful practice of steeping the Flax 
stems without removing the seed. The finest Flax in the world is grown in Belgium, 
yet the seed is saved from it.’ 

“But as there is no doubt, from the experiments of the Indian Flax Company, 
and from other more recent facts, such as the production of Flax as far south as on 
the Shevaroy Hills, at Jubbulpore, and near Laliore, that Flax can be produced in 
India, it seems desirable to ascertain whether it cannot, by careful culture and im- 

E roved processes, be produced as a profitable crop in some parts of the country ; 

ecause, as I have before said, ‘ I cannot think that that which is done successfully 
in Egypt, is impossible in every part of India ;’ and there can be little donbt that, 
in some places, at least, coarse Flax could be produced, as well as some for the paper- 
makers. 


“ 1 am informed that Messrs. Hamilton, of Mirzapore, propose, this year, 
attempting the culture of Flax, in the tract of land of which they have a grant, in the 
Goruckpore district, and which I should consider a more favourable locality than any 
near Mirazpore. I would suggest that Mr. Williams, at Jubbulpore, should be 
requested to make an experiment, to ascertain the quality of the Flax which may be 
produced in that locality, as well as the quantity obtainable per bigha or acre, 
attempting at the same time to preserve the seed. Mr. Williams has already grown 
a little Flax; he is accustomed to the preparation of fibre, and the soil and climate are 
both, I conceive, more favourable than in most parts of India. 

“1 would also recommend that Dr. Jameson, the Superintendent of the Botanic 
Garden at Saharunporc, should be directed to make a small experiment, both In the 
plains and in the hills, in order to ascertain the same kind of facts respecting the Flax 
plant when grown according to European methods for the sake of the fibre. The 
Agricultural Society of the Panjab are already attempting.the culture, as the Secre- 
tary has addressed a letter to the Court, requesting an opinion respecting the quality 
of the Flax Which they have already produced ; but the specimens have not yet 
arrived. (Further information has, however, recently been received, and will be after- 
wards detailed.) 

“Though l am well aware that Government experiments are not likely to prove 
profitable where those undertaken by individuals have failed, especially as these had 
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trood scientific and practical advice, I am yet sanguine in thinfcmff that experiments 
conducted in the localities 1 have indicated would give information which would 
practically of great value for extensive tracts of country. The people are acquainte 
with the culture and preparation of Sunn fibre, and might easily he instruc.ed by the 
European gentlemen to whom I have alluded, in applying the instructions tor the 
culture of Flax in the Proceedings of the Agricultural Society & India tor the years 
island 1841, including those prepared by Mr. Deneef, the Belgian farmer, after 
practical experience in India, published first in 1840, and then if 1 1 °f 2 - 

“ I have not thought it necessary to refer to the opinions respecting the exhausting 
nature of Flax as a crop. By the methods of steeping the stales ln steam and hot 
water, it has been ascertained that the time required for the separation ot hbre can 
be very greatly reduced; while the steep-water, where no fermentation has talren 
place, has been proved to be useful as manure water for the s ?d- -Feeding cattle, 
moreover, upon a portion of the seed, produces manure which is invaluable in restor- 
ing much of what has been taken from the soil. But as these n'ethods are not appli- 
cable to the present state of the culture in India, I will only allude to the probability 
of some of the mechanical methods of separating the fibre fiom tl' e green llax, proving 
likely tc be of useful application. 

“Since, according to some accounts, considerable success ; attended the experi- 
mental culture of Flax in India, while others considered it a failure, it is oesirable to 
ascertain the causes of this discrepancy, and to draw some conclusions which may be 
of use to other paits of India, if not to the places where the experiments were made. 
This we may probably effect, by analysing the statements ot the different experi- 
TneTtoSxsVs. 


CULTIVA- 

TION. 

Early Experi- 
ments. 


“ Shahabad Experiments. 

“ The cultivation of Flax in India in recent times seems to have begun at Shahabad, 
in 25° of north latitude, in the year 1837. In the Proc. °f the Agri.-Hortic. 
Society, there is a communication from Mr. G. Leybum, °f Nunnoa Factory, 
giving an account of the sale in London, on 17th July 183S, of some Flax grown by 
him. ‘The Flax, per Windsor, is landed sound. No. 1 sold *-^8 per ton, and 
No. 2 for £ 14 per ton — nine months’ credit. They are des cr *oed as harsh, and 
without the softness characteristic of Russian Flax. Prices of the latter being lower 
than usual, P. T. R. selling here at this time at £40 per ton.’ 

“Mr. Leyburn states that he prepared his first sample of Flax in the common 
way, from plants which had borne seed. He sent them to Messrs. Truman and 
Cook who reported that any- quantity of a similar article would bud a ready sale, at 
£35 a ton. In the following year, Mr. Leyburn entered on the cultivation rather 
extensively, and succeeded In producing an article of lengthened staple, and of a 
quality vieing with the Flax of Russia. A portion of the cultivation was carried on in 
tne bed of the Soane River, and part in the uplands of the district : some of it was 
prepared before the seeds were ripe. He calculates the probable profits of the 
culture to be:— 


Per bigha,* 

E a. p. 

Rent of land . . .180 

Ploughing . , . .080 

Seed 180 

Pulling, beating seed off, 
watering . . . -593 

Packing, cartage, prepara- 
tion (nearly all hand la- 
bour) . . . . 16 o o 


Propuce. 

R a. p. 

Linseed, 5i mds. • • .580 

Flax, 4 mds., at (say) £35 per 

ton . . • • . 46 10 8 


, . . 52 2 8 

Deduct expense of cultivation, 

as per contra • • .25 13 


Total 


• 25 1 3 


Profit on one bigha °f land 


‘ 27 1 5 


With a factory in full play and effective machinery, M r - Leyburn considers 
that the manufacturing price of the article would be three to four rupees a maund, 
which is equal to about £9 or ^12 a ton. But to give effect to, the production of this 
article, the aid of European enterprise is necessary. (It is particularly deserving the 
attention of indigo-planters.) He failed in overcoming the deep-rooted prejudices 


* ' bigha of land in Shahabad is something more than the Bengal bigha 
which is i ,600 square yards, or the third of an English acre. ’ 
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of the native cultivators, and could not induce them to enter on a cultivation which 
held out.to them a prospect of more than ordinary profit for their labour.* 

" Experiments of the Flax Society. 


“We may now proceed, to notice the efforts of the London Flax Experimental 
Society. Mr. Woollaston, in presenting, on their behalf, some specimens of Flax 
grown in Bengal, and prepared in Calcutta, observed that — 

“ ‘The object of the Society is not at this time to produce a large quantity, but to 
ascertain how good a quality can be readily obtained, the growth of India, and such 
as shall readily compete with the Russian and Belgian Flax in the Home market. 
This object has been already attained to a considerable extent. These samples far 
surpass the Russian Flax/ and he regretted that ‘ the Government of India have 
not responded to the recommendation of the Horticultural Society in granting a 
bonus to the Experimental Society of io,ooo rupees to further its objects ’ 

“‘ The seed received from England, Mr. Woollaston further remarks, has been 
distributed freely to all applicants who were desirous of trying the cultivation. The 
models of implements were sent out from Belgium, and facsimiles made for any 
person requiring them at the bond fide cost of the materials. Private profit or gain 
has never been allowed to interfere. Every kind of information, as far as possessed, 
has been freely imparted to all inquirers, and every endeavour made to excite an 
interest in the experiment. 

“ ‘ Its importance in a national point of view is incalculable. Both as developing , 
the resources of India, in enabling England to supply herself from her own posses- 
sions in a most important raw material, and in no longer making her dependent, lor 
what may well be considered necessaries, upon a foreign and rival power. These 
observations, Mr. Woollaston considers, will apply in a great measure to Hemp 
also, in the cultivation and manufacture of which the Experimental Society are 
deeply interested. The successful introduction of these two staples into England, 
from this country, will not only prove a blessing of the largest degree to India 
generally, but be a severer blow to Russian aggrandisement and encroachment than 
the destruction of her fleets, or the annihilation of her armies.’ 

“The Agri-Hortdcultural Society having recommended that the bonus of 
R 10,000 should be given for the furtherance of the objects of the Flax Society, 
Lord Auckland, who was at that time Governor General of India and was as 
warmly interested as any one in the improvement of its resources, was also a political 
economist : the Secretary to Government was directed to reply : ,, 

“ ‘ His Lordship cannot but regard with interest the public-spirited proceedings of 
the gentlemen who have come. forward to promote the improvement of the cultivation 
of Flax in India, but it is only in very rare instances, and with the view of exciting a 
direct and general competition, that he would attempt by encouragement or bounty 
to influence the course of commercial and agricultural enterprise, and he does not 
feel that the case before him is one which would justify the special interference of the 
Government.’ 

“Mr. Dencef, the Belgian farmer, and Mr. Bernard, the preparer of Flax 
who had been sent to India by the Society, were of great use in examining the soil 
and giving directions on the mode of culture best adapted to the country, as well as 
in reporting on the different samples of Flax which were grown in the country. 
Mr. Deneef’s. directions for the cultivation of Flax, drawn up after he had had 
practical experience in the country, remain as a valuable document for the guidance 
of others. These we, therefore, reprint from the Journal of the Agri. -Horticultural 
Society for the year 1S42, p. 393. 


“PRACTICAL information on the best mode of cultivating 
FLAX IN BENGAL. BY MR. DENEEF, BELGIAN FARMER. 

In accordance with my promise, I send you as follows, a detailed report of my 
observations since my arrival in India, on the cultivation of the Flax plant. 

“ M will not enter on an explanation of the mode adopted in the cultivation of this 
plant in Europe, bccaus\‘ 0 jrjiing is easier than to do so theoretically, but will 
content mj self^with, PanjaP u i f rprn my own practical experiments, of the means 

. ,,,-^^scd a letter to the Cc ~ ; — ; 

,fax Which they have alreaiT at Rungporc, writes : “ Having great difficulty to 
PJSd. (Further information has, W* to plant it— owing to a superstitious belief that 
^rds detailed.) ’•'ill befall them for introducing the cultivation of a 

i “Though 1 am well aware that G y wel1 herc - and 1 hav f no . (!oubt ^ 0U J. H 

fitable where those undertaken by ii? ra now commence to show an inclination to 
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at otir disposal in this country, which can r .adily be made available for the produc- CVLTIVA- 
tion of Flax and its sped. TION. 

*“l. Such portions of land as arc annually renewed by the overflowing of the Early Exporl- 
Ganges, or which are fresh and ricn, arc the best adapted for the cultivation of monts. 
Flax. ' 

“ * 2. After the earth has been turned up twice or thrice with the Indian plough, it 
must be rolled: because without the aid of the roller the large clods cannot be 
reduced, and the land rendered fine enough to receive the seed. The employment of 
the roller, both before and after sowing, hardens the surface of the earth, by which 
the moisture of the soil is better preserved, and more sheltered from the heat of the 
sun. About and near Calcutta, wh»rc manure can be obtained in great abundance 
for the trouble of collecting it. Flax may be produced of as good a quality as in any 
part of Europe, Manure is the mainspring of cultivation. It would certainly be 
the better, if the earth be well manured, to sow first of all, either Sunt: (Indian 
Hemp), or Hemp, or Rice, or any other rainy-season crop ; and when this has been 
reaped, then to sow the Flax. The tillage of the land, by means of the spade 
{ hoJalee ) used by the natives (a method which is far preferable to the labour of the 
plough), with a little manure and watering at proper seasons, will yield double the 
produce obtainable from land tilted without_ manure and irrigation. 

" ‘The mode of forming bedsof six feet in width with intervening furrows, in use in 
Zealand and in Belgium, is very inconvenient in India, because great care must be 
taken to preserve the moisture of the soil ; and on the other part, for the purpose of 


“ 3. I ho proper time to sow the I' lax in India is irom the beginning of October 
Uhtil the 20th of November, according to the state of the soil. ’The culture must be 
perform'd, if possible, some time before the sowing. The Flax which I have sown in 
November was generally much finer and much longer than that sown in the former 
month, which 1 attributed to the greater tall of dew during the time it was growing. 

The quantity of country seed required to the Bengal biff ha is twenty seers, but only 
fifteen seers, of the foreign seed, because it is much smaller and produces larger 
stalks. The latter should he preferred ; it is not only more productive in Flax, but, 
owitfg to the tenderness of its stalks, it can bo dressed much more easily. 

“ ‘4. The Flax must he pulled up by the roots before it is ripe, and while the outer 
bark is in a state of fusibility. This is easily known, by the lower part of the stalks 
becoming yellow ; the fusion or disappearing of the outer bark is effected during the 
steeping, which may be fixed, according to the temperature; s:ly, in December at 
six da)s, in January five, in February four days, and less time during the hot season. 

The st'eping is made a day after the pulling, when the seed is separated, and then 
the stalks are loosely bound in small sheaves, in the same way as the Sunn. The 
Indians understand this business very well, but in taking the flax out of the water it 
should be handled softly and w : th great cate, on accountof the tenderness of its 
fibres. When it is newly taken out, it should be left on the side of the steeping pit 
for four hours, or until the draining of its water has ceased. It is then spread out 
with the root-ends even, turned once, and when dry it is fit for dressing or to be 
stapled. 

“ ‘ 5. To save the seed, the capsules, after they arc separated from the stalks, 
should be put in heaps to ferment from twenty-four to thirty hours, and then dried 
slowly ifl the sun to acquire their ripeness. 

"‘6. When Flax is cultivated for the seed alone, the country Flax should be 
preferred, btx seers per biffka are sufficient for the sowing. It should be sown very 
early in October, and taken up a little before perfect ripeness, by its roots, separate- 
ly, when it is mixed with mustard seed; the Flax seed being intended for the purpose 
of drying oil, is greatly injured by being mixed with mustard seed, by which mixture 
its drying qualities are much deteriorated. With regnid to ths dressing ol the raw 
material, most of the coolic-s are now acquainted with the_ process, and I have not 
theietor' alluded to it. Should you desire any further information on the subject, 1 
am ready to afford it . 1 

‘‘Mr. Deneet, in reply to some queries circulated by the Agri-Horticultum! 

Society, observed that too dry or saliii'- soils were injurious to the culture, but that 
bis own bad been a. heavy clay soil; also, that the Bengal bigha contained 14,400 
square feet, or one-third of on* acre, and that he cowed of foreign seed 2SU1 ; of 
American jtdh ; but of plump Patna, or native seed, not less than 40a, on account of 
its larger sue. That the foreign seed cost R3 a maund of Sjfb, while the native then 
' cost F2-8. 

, he acclimated American seed ha found to succeed well in India. But on a ore- 
vws occasion (Feb. to, 1S41), be Fid observed of some samples grown at Er.taHy, 
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from acclimated English seed, from country seed, and some from Saharunpore seed, 
(from 30° of N lat.), that the sample from this last was very superior to the others-. 
Of two samples from acclimated American seed, one grown in rather poor ground, 
the other in a rich soil — ‘The former,’ he observed, ‘is a most beautiful sample, 
containing great length of stalk with thinness; the other is of very little value, the 
goodness of the soil having caused the plant to become stunted and branchy. ’ 

„ . “ Mr. Deneef further observed that he obtained the longest and finest fibres ir> 
sowing from the 25th of October to the 15th of November: this he ascribes to the 
plant being cove red every morning with a heavy dew ; while that which he had sown 
in the beginning of October, in the same soil and the same seed, was much shorter 
in stalks, but much more productive in seed, — ‘ the rain being very scarce from, the 
first days of October until the end of December,, in this part of India.’ (But the 
ground is still hot, and the temperature high at this period.) The bigha will yield 
loolb of seed from foreign seed, and about 12 per cent, more from native seed. 

“ He concludes with an approximate account of the cost (amounting to ,£32) of 
raising a ton of Flax from Foreign seed, well dressed, and which wou]d be worth £50 
in the English market ; stating that 8olb of Flax fora bigha of land is a veiy small 
product. ‘ When we shall & able to have the seed from our own product, R60 on 
that article will be saved. ’ The account is as follows : — 8 

30 bighas’ rent for six months — theothersixmonthsfor other crops 45 
10 maunds of American or European seed, at R8 . . .So 

6 bighas of superior (spade) cultivation, at R5 . . , .30 

24 bighas, four necessary ploughings, each E3 . . . . .72 

Sowing, malees, recolt, rippling, steeping, carrying, and petty 

expenses 48 

28 maunds dressing, in a very clean way, at R3-8 . . .98 

Breaking of flax-tools . 7 


Return:— 1 maund Flax. 

19 to 20 maunds Seed. 
7 to 9 Codilla. 


Total . 380 - 


“ * Chittagong Flax. — One of the most southern districts in the Bengal Presidency' 
where Flax has been prepared, is that of Chittagong. A, Sconce, Esq., at that time 
Collector of Chittagong, forwarded, in March, 1843, some samples of Flax which he 
had grown there from acclimated Europe seed ; that is, from seed re-produced for 
two or three years from imported seed, and sown there in the month of November. 

He suggested to the Society the awarding of small prizes to natives who cultivated ' 
the Flax on account of its fibre. .His object being ‘ to interest chiefly those who are 
familiar with the cultivation of Linseed (which is common enough for the purpose of 
extracting oil) and the country Sunn.’ He states that he had had an opportunity of 
observing in that season the very great difference between Flax grown from Europe 
and from country seed — the latter being softer and finer, but, very much shorter, and 
very much weaker. If this is found to be the case by others, the length might prob- 
ably be easily increased by cultivation. The samples examined by the Flax and 
Hemp Committee were reported on as follow : — 

“ ‘ Undressed Flux. — This sample contains more Tow than Flax ; it is badly pre- 
pared, dirty, and not adapted for the Home market; but the 

“ ‘ Dressed Flax — Strong, clean, of very superior quality, but of short staple : if it 
were a little longer, say six inches, it would realise a very high price in the Home 
and Continental markets. Mr. Deneef said of it that the staple, though short, was 
most beautiful; but the mode of preparation (having been hackled) is ‘too expensive 
to admit of its yielding a profitable return, even were it to sell at the value I affix to 
it, via. £60 a ton.’ x 

** ‘ Burdvaan Flax. — Four samples of Flax grown at Burdwan were presented to the 
Agri.-Horticultural Society, by Mr. J. Erskine,iin July 1844. Of these. Nos. 1, 3, 
and 4 were the produce of acclimated and up-country seed mixed together — sown in 
October and November. 1843, and reaped in February and March 1844. No. 2 was 
the produce of up-country seed, sown on 15th October, and reaped on the 27th 
February. Mr. J.. Law having examined these samples considered them all as of a 
fair quality ; and, judging trom the prices of the different marks of the article then in 
Britain, valued Nos. 1 and 2 at ^32, No, 3 at £34, and No. 4 at £50 per ton, landed 
in England. 


“ Bulled Experiments. 


, “Mr. do Vcrinne, Superintendent of Flax cultivation atBullea (twelve miles below 
Benares), in reply to the queries, states, as already mentioned (September 20, 1841; 
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that the experiment of the previous season had been a complete failure. He sowed 
130 Duncanee bighas, each containing 28,336 square feet, double of the Bengal 
bigha. The soil was not manured, but ploughed seven and '* 0 

sandy soils are the best. The hard soil which the natives s w 

the seed, remains in clods, and cannot be pulverized. He first sowed one maund of 
seed (from the Chupra district) per bigha. Mr. Bernard, one of the Belgian farmers, 
thought this too much; he reduced it to 20 seers, or 4oIb., which proved too little, 
(and evidently so, as the same quantity is recommended by Mr. Deneef for the Bengal 
bigha, which is only half the size). He began sowing on the 16th of October, and 
concluded by the end of the month; the plant w as ready for steeping on the 10th of 
February. He recommends sowing in the beginning of October, as there is moisture 
enough at the surface of the ground to sow broadcast. Early sowings, also, will in 
general do away with the necessity for irrigation, which is otherwise indispensable, 
and expensive. (But is not the greater heat both of. the soil and of the sun more 
injurious than the greater dryness of the soil late in the season, when dew falls?) 
He states that from the 10th of September till the 20th of January, when the Flax 
was in seed, and had ceased growing, there was no rain. About fifty bighas were 
sown with drill-ploughs, because there was no moisture at the surface of the ground, 
but as Mr. Bernard disapproved of this mode, the rest was sown broadcast, when they 
were obliged to irrigate the land. 

“The plantshaving been pulled by the joth of February, and the seeds taken off, 
the stems were steeped in (indigo) vats. The first vat was steeped nine days; the 
second and third, ten days; and the fourth and fifth, eleven days, the weather 
having got cooler from the fall of a shower of rain. Range of thermometer, 6o° to 
70°. The plant for steeping was not perfectly ripe, but the small plants were left to 
ripen their seed. 

“ The crop was small, owing to the unfavourable season. Only 1 maund 25 seers of 
seed," and 70th of Flax per bigha, while the Duncanee bigha ought to yield from 150 to 
200ft of clean Flax.* The proportion of Flax to the Tow or Codilla varies accord- 
ing to the weather in which the Flax is cleaned^ if prepared in the dry weather or 
hot winds, or from April to the end of June, the proportion is one-third Flax to two- 
thirds Tow; if prepared in damp weather, or from July to October, it is half to half. 
With regard to the cost, M. de Verinne says : * Suppbsing the season to be an 
average one, and the produce of the bigha to be 150& of clean Flax, 100 bighas 
would give 6) tins, and the cost, according to the annexed estimate, bfcing R2,237, 
will show the cost per ton, landed in Calcutta, to be R331, or £33. In making up 
the estimate, I hhvr calculated the expenses according to those of the experiment of 
last year. Only the produce has been valued at 150II) per bigha,’ though 70 lb 
only were obtained. 

“ Estimate of the probable expense for the cultivation of 
manufacture, and the despatch of the produce to Calcutta— 

Land rent for 100 bighas, at R4-8 .... 

Irrigating the lands, if there is no moisture at the surface 

at Riper bigha 

Six ploughings, at 4 annas each per bigah- 
Chikorage, or cleaning the fields belore sowing, at S 

annas per bigha 

130 maunds of seed, at Ri-S per maund 
Plucking the plant, at Ri per bigha . . . 

Weeding, at S annas per bigha .... 

Taking off the seed, at Ri per bigha .... 

Filling the vats, taking the plant out, spreading and turn 
ing it, &c., at 12 annas per bigha 
Breaking the flax for cleaning, at R1-4 per bigha . 

Cleaning the flax, at 2 annas per pound . . 

Gunny bags, for bales . . . , 

Making up the bales ...... 


bighas of 

plant, the 

8 

a. 

P- 

45 o 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

5 ° 

0 

0 

225 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

So 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 ‘ 

75 

0 

0 

.'25 

0 

0 

46S 

12 

0 

20 

0 

0 

>4 

O 

0 


* With these Indian retur'-- of the produce per bigha (which is at Buliea tivo-thirds 
of an acre), we may contrast u . -=nt by Dr. Hodges : “ From the returns of the 
Royal Flax Society, and from my on., inquiries, I would estimate the averag« produce 
of a statute acre in the North of Ireland of air-dried Flax straw, with '• at two 
tons, which, by the seeding machine, are usually reduced to 3,360 lb, a various 

processes of the rural manufacturer, the amount of dressed Flax# . „ obtained 

averages from four to five cwt. per acre.” 
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and strong, but deficient in cleanness and colour. The first delect arises from care- 
lessness in scutching.' 

“ Mr. Willi *.' — ‘The Baltic rough Flax , which of all the specimens it is the most 
legitimate for us to compare with the Monghyr undressed one, is superior to it in 
colour, lustre, mellowness, and cleanliness.’ The Monghyr undressed Flax, not 
having undergone the degree of cleansing, and preparative manipulation which has 
been given to the Baltic rough Flax, being more ligneous, &c., is not exhibited with 
all the comparative advantage it otherwise would have shown. The Monghyr un- 
dressed specimen seems to possess more tomm proportion than the rough Baltic one. 
Its length of fibre seems somewhat inferior to that of the Baltic one. Its strength 
of fibre seems good. But after all it seems so promising a production that 1 think 
the parties engaged in the experiment would do best to send home a good supply of 
it to the various markets of London, Liverpool, and Scotland, that they may derive 
the opinion of merchants, brokers, and manufacturers as their most true and un- 
erring guide. 

“ Mr. Wallace again submitted, in August 1841, two samples of Monghyr-grown 
Flax, to show the improvement on last year’s produce. He stated that they were 
average samples of thirty-four bales (nearly four tons) which had just been shipped 
by the Mary Bannatync, for London. 

“ ‘ No. r . — Grown from country seed on a strong black soil, which had been inun- 
dated by the river, and retained its moisture through the season. The seed was 
sown on or about loth November 1840. Twenty seers of clean seed to a biglia (the 
biglia is rather larger than that of Bengal); the plant was allowed to ripen fully*, and 
the seed to come to full maturity. This was all saved by rippling combs, which 
separate it easily from the stalk. The soil received very little preparation ; it was 
drilled with one plough, another plough following in the same track in which the 
seed was sown. The plant was pulled about the 20II1 March, and steeped for three 
days. The breakingor crushing of the plant was done by machinery; the c cutcbing 
by hand. A man could clean of this quality of plant five seers a day. The outturn 
per bigha was 9 stone, such as the muster, and 3! maunds of seed. 

"‘No 2 . — Grown from country seed on a light sandy soil, also inundated by the 
river; was sown about 8th October, with the same sort of seed; the land was well 
prepared, having had three or four ploughings; the seed was sown broadcast 25 seers 
per bigha ; it was. allowed to ripen fully; it was pulled 2Sth February, and steeped 
4* days. The outturn of this was about 1} stone per bigha, and one maund of 
seed — no rain having fallen from the time of sowing, seven-eighths of the crop was 
lost ; the dreeing of this was similar to the other. A man could not scutch more 
than 2\ to 3 seers per day.’ 
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Boat-hire, at 8 annas per ton 

Chaunder (person in charge of boat) .... 
Carriage of the plant, at Ri per bigha . . . 

Four Ztlledars, for six months, to look over the cultivation, 
at R3 each per month 


R a. p. 
So 
7 

100 
72 


o o 
o o 
o o 


Exchange, at R3-12 per cent. 


2,156 12 

80 14 


Co.’s R 


. 2,237 10 o 


“ Monghyr Experiments. 

“ ‘ The culture of Flax was commenced near Monghyr, on the Ganges River, in the 
year 1839 ; and specimens were presentedlto the Agri.- Horticultural Society, in May 
1840, and again in the month of Septembei in the same year. 

‘“iThe strength of this Flax, as ascertained by Professor O’Shauglinessy of the 
Medical College, Calcutta, was as follows, and as compared with other kinds tried at 
the same time *.— 

Monghyr, undressed ..... 1 • > 40,000 


Archangel 
Baltic, dressed 
Do. undressed 
Irish, dressed 


43,000 

42,033 

if),075 

17,075 


“ Mr. Deneef considered itthe best sample of India-grown Flax that he had seen. 
“ The sentiments of some of the members of the Flax Committee were as follow:— 
“ Mr. Hodgkinson . — ‘The samples of Flax are of middling quality; the fibre fine 
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«< Mr. Wallace, in Ms reply to the queries of the Society, states that the bigha at 
Mongbyr contains 3,600 square yards— three-fourths of an acre, and that the inun- 
dated land is to be preferred. Alluvial land will yield a crop if not too sandy, hut 
the higher land is preferable if rain fall two months after sowing; that dry soil 
produces a good plant, but of very coarse quality. He sows at the latter end of 
September for seed only, but from 15th October and all November for fibre, to the 
extent of 6olb to the bigha if sown broadcast, and <(oB> if sown in drills. 

« The American and Europe seed, he states, produce double the quantity of fibre, 
half the quantity of tow, and of a finer quality', but only half as much seed as the 
native. Of this the price in the district was from K1-4 to R 1-8. That lie reaps 
from the 25th of February to the 10th of May. That the average crop is about 9 
sione, ot 126th per bigha; and that sixteen ot these are required to produce a tow 
of Flax; with of tow, first quality 36ft, and second quality 14 lb per bigha; while 
there is an average crop of 3Jtnaundsof seed. The time of steeping varies from 
two to three days in the hot months, to four and five days in February, October, and 
November, and to seven and eight days, in the cold months ol December and 
January; and that one day more is to be added for dry plants of the preceding 
season ; and that the cost of Flax laid down in Calcutta, per ton of 20 cwt., is from 
£12 to £15, all expenses included. 

"These expenses consist of rent of land, Ri-S to R2 pe- bigha ; if the rayat 
uses his land in the other months, then four annas less than the above rates. Coolies 
obtainable at ij annas per day for rippling, steeping, or carrying to the factory; or 
One rupee for fourteen bundles of 34 cubits in girth, tightly compressed. It is steeped 
in a vat, and taken out when the fibre will separate easily from the wood, and then 
dried in the Sun. It is crushed by being passed under large iron rollers, and then 
placed on the edge of a board, where the fibre is separated from the wood by striking 
it svith a wooden sword. The expense is R3 per bazar maund, and the conveyance to 
Calcutta, R20 per 100 maunds. Notwithstanding the Small cost [£ 12 to £15) for a 
ton of Flax laid down at Calcutta, which was pronounced of good quality, and prob- 
ably similar to the other Indian Flaxes, which were valued in England at various 
prices, varying from £35 to £45; also stating that the amount realised on the sale of 
the seed is calculated to have more than covered the expenses of cultivation, rippling, 
and steeping ( Report in Agric. Soc. Proc., Nov., 1841 , pp, 38 and OS) : the specu- 
lation did not succeed. For we find in the Proceedings of the same Society' for 
February, 1S44, pp. 45 and 165, Mr. Wallace, intimating, in reference to his opera- 
tions lor several years past with a view to establish the cultivation of Flax at Mon- 
ehyr, that he was afraid, from the serious drawbacks he had experienced, that he 
should be compelled to abandon the speculation unless some encouragement was 
, afforded by Government. The Society having referred all the papers and samples of 
Flax received from Mr. Wallace to their Hemp and Flax Committee for report, it is 
stated that one of the members was in favour of an appeal to Government, while the 
other three were opposed to such a step ; but as neither the facts nor reasons for either 
side are given, we are unable to draw any other general conclusions.’ 

"The foregoing rather detailed account of the experiments, culture, preparation, 
and cost of Flax grovyn in different parts of India, may appear to the reader to have 
occupied more attention than their importance entitles them to. But without going 
through this labour, it would be impossible to draw any satisfactory conclusions for 
the prosecution of any future experiments in the same or in other parts of the country*, 
if such should be thought necessary. But it is first desirable to know what was 
thought of these fibres when sent to the markets of this country. This we are fortu- 
nately able to do, from some of the results having been published, and from some of 
the specimens having been sent to the India House. A detailed report is given from 
Liverpool of the first samples grown, and of which a report had also been made 
by Mr. Deneef. But he generally rated them higher than they were valued in this 
country, though we are unable to distinguish exactly the respective specimens in the 
two reports The Secretary next submitted an extract of a letter which lie had been 
favoured vi. hby Mr. Hodgkinson on some samples of Flax (similar to those so favour- 
ably reports on by the Flax Committee of the Society) forwarded by him to Liver- 
pool. (Vid \ Report’ 1841, p, 41 . ) 

‘“The la »r, which bears date January 30, tS4i, is from Mr. Grey, and he says: 

From what ( an judge, and having shown them to a friend here who has probably 
as much throu a his bands as any other in Liverpool, a partner of William Jackson 
Son, & Co. 1 r._ Murray seemed far from sanguine about them, but I trust they 
indicate the capability of producing an article of great importance and extent. 

'“ 1 st.— The best is a lot (country Flax, native seed, 26th May 1840)— this may- 
be worth £40 to £45 per ton here ; it is finer, softer, and better than — 
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“ ‘ 2 nd. — The large parcel (country Flax, native seed, 27th May 18403— which has 
a fine broad fibre, and not much inferior; it is worth £ 40 , if in quantity equal to 
sample. The lengths are too unequal, which rr-akes it fall upon the hackle, and is a 
disadvantage. Of these two samples the fibre is by no means weaker than of many 
other such Flaxes, and probably when this is the case it arises from the preparation. 

“‘3rd.— (Bengal, May, prepared by Belgians.) Dew-ripening weakens, I under- 
stand, the fibre, hurts the colour, and even prevents its bleaching as it ought to do, 
and for which such Flax would be used. Where water is obtainable for steeping this 
method should not be resorted'to. 

“‘4th. — (Indian Flax, No. 1, grown in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, worth at 
least £30 per ton.) This is better, but seems, if I mistake not, also to be dew-ripen- 
ed. It is worth £z5 here, however. 

“ ‘ 5th . — These from imported seed don’t seem equal to the produce of native. 

“6th.— The heckled Bengal Flax does not show to advantage, being imperfectly 
dressed, and happens to be of a dry, hard nature. . .... 

“ ‘ 7th, — (Country Flax, native seed, 26th May, 1840.) This mark is similar to 
the first, but you will distinguish it, being darker coloured and harsher. The first is 
the best, I think, decidedly. Weakness ot fibre is an insuperable fault where it exists, 
and it may be perhaps avoided by better preparation. The Belgians’ is very weak, 
and some of the others. . 

“‘ Tows.— One of these (Bengal Tow, native seed, 30th May 1840), seemingly 
the clearing or last tow, is a very good thing, worth in Dundee .£30 to^33, I should 
say; the others from firmer tools before this, £20. Another of same mark as first 
woith perhaps £iG.' These are of great consumption, as recommended before to 
your attention Cedillas from £12 @ 1620 per ton would do well, and could be 
obtained from the waste in preparing the better Flax, observing always that the staple 
be good and the fibres strong, though they need not be of great length by anv means. 
In Flax the longer the better, though not required beyond moderation, but the fibres 
should be equal and uniform, so as all to split and yield as much dressed as possible. 
These Flaxes on the whole resemble most the common Newry Flax, which costs 
£40 @ so per ton, wanting the natural sap, in which all these are deficient. 

‘“The quality 1 think will not be of the best for some time, but much that would 
sell largely in Dundee or even Belfast might be obtained; in Dundee everything is 
used, down to the coarsest; but Flax worth f 40 to £60 per ton is most saleable, and 
to the most certain and best buyers. The Coditlas and Tows there seems no doubt 
of, and Flax to bring from £30 to ^45 per ton also.’ 

“The next report we have is on the samples of Flax grown in the following 
year (1840) : — 

“‘Four specimens of country-grown Flax, prepared in Calcutta.— Presented, by 
Mr. H- Woollaston on behalf of the ‘ London Flax Experimental Society.’ 

- “ ‘ No. t — Is a sample of Flax of last year’s growth, from English seed, not accli- 

mated. Six hundred pounds of this quality, T\lr Woollaston mentions, were for- 
warded to London by the Bucephalus ; and by the last mail Mr. Rogers advises that it 
was valued at £50 per ton. 

“ ‘No. 2 — Is a sample from acclimated English seed^ grown in Entally. The seed 
was sown last November, and the plant gathered in February, having been in the 
ground 85 or go days. Mr. Woollaston states that this |ample is considered much su- 
perior to No. i, and that Mr. Deneef attributes its superiority to the seed being accli- 
mated, which renders the separation of the under-bark much easier, and leaves the 
Flax finer and softer. Me. Deneef estimates its value compared with No. 1 at £56 
per ton. 

“‘No. 3 — Is a sample from the same seed and growth as No. 2— but consists of 
picked portions of plant, so as to furnish a specimen of the degree of fineness that it is 
possible to produce. This sample is superior even to N0. 2, and nearly equal to the 
best produced in Belgium; much surpassing the £60 Belgian ordinary qualifies. , Mr. 
Deneef estimates its value at £60 the ton. 

“ ‘ No. 4 — Is a sample of Flax from country seed grown and prepared at Bowsing 
Factory, district of Burdivan; estimated in London at £40 to £45 the ton.’ 

“Some specimens of the Flax grown this year having been sent to the India House, 
and having, in March 1841, been examined by Mr. Hutchinson, of Mark Lane, he 
thought them very favourable specimens of so recent an experiment, as they seemed 
to be equivalent to Russian and Polish Flax, which was selling at that time for £40 a. 
ton ; and one of the specimens appeared of a quality which might sell for £43 a ton in 
the then state of the market. , 

“Mr. Enderby, then of the rope-manufactory at Greenwich, thought yarn made of 
it very good, and that nothing could prevent both the Flax and Yarn proving valuable 
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articles of commerce, it sent in quantities, and of uniform and sorted qualities. 
{Messrs. Noble have recently informed the Author that they also had received speci- 
mens, and thought them equal to the middling and even better qualities of Russian 
Flax. There seems no doubt, from the concurrence of opinion, that the Flax p.ro- 
duced in India was sufficiently good to stand favourable comparison with both Russian 
and Egyptian Flax, and was, therefore, of the kind which is much required, and which 
could be consumed here in the largest quantities. The question, therefore, is whether 
it can be produced at a cost so as to yield a profit to both planters and the merchants 
who would export from India to England. 

"Observations on Experiments. 

“On reviewing the accounts and the results of these experiments, it appears that 
though abandoned too soon in some situations, they were carried on for a sufficiently 
long period in others to allow of reliable deductions being drawn from them, if full 
information on all points had been supplied. The soil does not seem to have been 
complained of; but though drainage is essential in man)’ parts of Europe,. the power 
of irrigating will be found most useful in the East. The climate is obviously very 
different from what the plant meets with in Ireland, as not a drop of rain seems to 
fall from the time of sowing to that of reaping the crop ; but heavy dews compensate 
for this deficiency during a part of the season. But as this dryness of climate pre- 
vails over a great part of India during the season of cultivation— that is, from the end 
of the rainy season to the beginning of the hot weather — it is evident that irrigation is 
necessary' for such cultivation, and must not be too expensive. Perhaps the double 
monsoon of the Madras Presidency might in some localities afford a suitable climate 
if the temperature is not too high. A perfectly appropriate climate may no doubt be 
obtained at different elevations on the Himalayas, and in some of the mountainous 
ranges of the South of India; but European superintendence may not be available 
and the expenses of transit be too great. 1 he Saugor and Nerbuddah territories 
appear favourable, from their more moderate climate ; while some of the districts of 
the North-West of Sindh, and the Panjib, may be found suitable, from the command 
of irrigation and the prevalence of a moderate temperature. 

“The proportion of seed required having been ascertained by Mr. Deneef, we can- 
not but observe the unexpected results obtained from the sowing of some native seed 
— the Flax produced from Saharunpore seed having been considered to be of excellent 
quality, and, in Liverpool, to be the best of all the specimens sent. American seed 
was found to be suitable to the Cv- ; but it is remarked that when sown in a rich, 
it did not do so well as when sown in a poorer, soil. The whole question of what is 
the best seed for the untried soils and climates of new countries is one of considerable 
difficulty. It does not follow that seed from a rich soil and the most careful cultiva- 
tion is necessarily the best for transference to a poorer soil and drier climate ; indeed, 
the converse would, in many cases, appear to be the more suitable course. But even 
in the case of wheats, some from Australia and from the Nerbuddah, pronounced the 
finest in the English market, have never produced good crops in this country, notwith- 
standing the most careful attention. Indeed, the most advisable course appears to be 
to grow the best native seed, and as thickly sown as is found to be suitable, for the 
express purpose of changing the branching nature of the. plant, and then making an 
exchange with tlie seed of other districts following the same course; in order to 
insure, that interchange ol seeds which is so beneficial for all kinds of crops, and is 
conspicuous in India in the indigo crops of Bengal being grown from the seeds of the 
North-West. In the directions for culture in Europe, we have seen that early sowing 
is necessary to produce good fibre, and late sowing for seed; but in India the reverse 
course is to be followed, for early sowing, in consequence of the high temperature, 
induces rapid but, from the dryness of the climate, stunted growth with an abundant 
production of seed; while later in the autumn the temperature is lower, the growth 
is slower, but the dews being heavy there is greater moisture, and this, with the slower 
growth, produces finer fibre. The early sowing .is preferred by some, in order to 
save the expense of irrigation, but this must sometimes be with the sacrifice of the 
quality of fibre. 

“With respect to the cost at which Flax can be produced in India, we find Mr. 
Leyburn stating that he gets four maunds of Flax, or 32SII1, from about one-third of 
an acre of land, at a cost of £ 2-ios., or for about £\y a ton ; and that this sold for 
£ 2S a ton in London; but we do not find that he proceeded with the cultivation. 
Mr. Deneef calculated the cost of Flax produced by him to be £$2 a ton, with a pro- 
fit of £S> which would afterwards amount to £14. Mr. de Verinne calculated the 
cost would be £31 a ton, with an average crop; though he did not get half the 
quantity. The cost of both is evidently too high, unless the finer qualities of Flax 1 
are produced. Mr. Wallace, who continued the longest, and produced Flax at the I 
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cheapest rate — that is, from £12 to £15— ought to have succeeded, as he states 
that the expenses of cultivation were paid for by th» seed. But we find him, as we 
have already stated, rep rose ifting to the Agricultural Society that he should be unable 
to go on with the culture, from the discouragements he had met with, unless assisted 
by the Government, Though the difficulties are not specified, they must have been 
greater than appear from the published accounts, and therefore the facilities and the 
profit are not so great as they appeared to the Agrt. -Horticultural Society, — who 
thus unintentionally induced the Government of Lord Auckland to consider that 
public aid was not necessary. 

“ It is very evident that such experiments can only be made under the superintend- 
ence of Europeans, when, if successful, they may be adopted by natives. In repeat- 
ing the experiments in more favourable situations, it would seem very desirable at 
first to ascertain as accurately as possible the quantity of produce of ordinary quality 
obtainable per acre, with good cultivation in a favourable locality, on an average of 
years, and then to endeavour to improve thequality. The profits of the two kinds of 
cultivation and preparation are not very dissimilar in Europe. Though manufac- 
turers may require more of the coarser qualities of Flax, planters will of course 
grow that for \vhich they can get the best prices; though it will be safest at first to 
reckon only on ‘getting the prices of Russian or Egyptian Flax.”. 

As bringing Royle’s account down to more recent times, the following 
special report, written by Mr. W. H. D’Oyly, Collector of Howrah (which 
appeared in the Proceedings of the Revenue and Agricultural Department 
for 1873), may be given. The report is of so'great interest that it is feared it 
would be seriously injured by any attempt at abbreviation, though in some 
instances Mr. D’Oyly deals with some of the facts given above in the pas- 
sage from Royle’s Fibrous Plants of India — his report is, in fact, a re- 
view of Royle’s statements and of all that had subsequently appeared. Mr. 
D’Oyly, in forwarding his report, accompanied it with a letter from which 
the following passages may be extracted, as showing the extensive research 
made by him which resulted in his report embracing chief facts continued 
in the Agri.-Horticultural Society’s Journals as well as his own original 
enquiries: — 

“ While I was at home, or rather on my way there and back, I picked up all the 
information I could get from the journals of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India 
and several other books regarding the cultivation of flax in India ; the enclosed report 
is the result. 

“ Dr. Forbes Watson very kindly took a great deal of trouble in hunting up all 
the records of experimental cultivation and manufacture in India, and supplied me with 
numerous extracts from the records of the India Office. 1 now send on the report to 
you, as it may be of some use to Government. It has been proved that there is no- 
thing in the soil and climate of certain parts of India against the production of good 
fibre ; in fact, very good fibre has been produced, but it has not yet been proved whe- 
ther the cultivation and manufacture can be carried on profitably. Panj&b flax manu- 
factured by Government was proved by sale at auction to be equal to Russian flax, 
which is better again than Egyptian. Now, if the Egyptians can make it pay, we ought 
to be able to make it pay also. If India could be made a flax-producing country it 
would be a grand thing not only for India, but for England. 

“ I believe I have cited chapter and verse for every statement I have made, so that 
there may be no mistakes. 

“ Report on the cultivation of Flax in India . . 

/‘Object. — The object of this paper is to show, in as concise a form as possible, 
pirkeuilts of the several experiments that have been made from, time, to time both 
possible -nment and by private individuals, in the cultivation of the flax plant 
best produ various parts of India, and> to urge the prosecution of further ex- 
Oeeeef estn. SU ch a manner as to give them at least some chance of success. 

‘ No. ,4-pean something more than the success which has already attended 
Factory, distrK, er ; men j. s which have been made; for, although it has been proved 
“ Some sp.eo produced from the flax plant grown in this country when the 
and having, in My attended to, and that such fibre would find a ready sale in some 
thought them very- still India has not become a flax-producing country, 
to be equivalent to Krtance of India as a flax-producing country.- — That 
ton; and one of the sp to supply her manufactories with fiaxfrom India, instead ofde- 
the then state of the ma does on Russia, Prussia, Egypt, and other countries, is a 
‘ Mr. Enderby, then ortance. I exclude Belgium, as there is at present no -ea- 
lt very good, and that noi 
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son to anticipate any difliculties with regard to the supply from that country, and 
also because India, though perhaps she may not hope to equal Belgium in the quality 
of her flax, might still well -compete with Egypt, Russia, and other countries. For 
the Dundee market the Indian flax that has already been produced in the Panjab is 
admirably adapted. In the Dundee Chamber of Commerce, Mr. O. G. Miller, the 
Chairman, in 1S5S, speaking of the Panjab (lax, specimens of which were laid on the 
table, said that * the fair value ol the flax at tho present time he considered to be 
fully £45 a ton overhead, and he would be glad to take a quantity of it at that 
price.’ ' Indeed, a mixture of this flax with that ol the Baltic would much improve 
the yarn by imparting strength to it. Such flax would be therefore admirably 
adapted for canvas yarn and other yarn where great strength was required. Every 
one then would agree that if a supply of some thousand torts annually of this flax 
could be obtained "at a fair piice, a very great boon would be conferred upon the 
linen manufactures of this country, and this district in particular would be benefited 
more than Belfast or any other town, for we have a hold of the coarser end of the 
linen trade, for which this flax is better adapted than for the finer spinning of Belfast 
and heeds.’ Dr. Royle, in his work on the Fibrous Plants of India (page 141), 
quotes from a letter written by Mr. J. McAdam as follows: * Belgium, Holland, 
France, and Ireland can supply all the world with fine fibre, but Russia and Egypt 
cannot keep pace with the demand for coarse.’ 

Favourableness of the present time. — I believe that the time has now come 
when the cultivation and manufacture of flax can be carried on in India profitably — 
certainly with more hope of profit than it was reasonable to expect in former years — 
first, because higher prices can now be obtained in the home markets ; secondly, 
because the means of communication both in (India and also between India and 
England have been so much improved, and the rates of freight have lately been so 
much reduced;* and thirdly, because the great irrigation works lately undertaken 
by the Government of India in Behar and in other parts of the country, and which 
are being extended throughout immense tracts of diy and thirsty, and therefore 
hitherto comparatively unfruitful, lands, will Supply the only thing wanting to enable 
farmers to turn these lands to good account. — lands now in many places lying waste 
to a great extent, and even where cultivated, obtainable in many parts at a very low 
rate of rent. 

“The flax plant of India. — The Indian plant called ulsee or teesce is a variety 
of! the flax plant which is grown exclusively for the seed from which linseed oil 
is expressed. This variety has acquired certain characters from the peculiar me- 
thod of culture adopted with a view to obtain as great a quantity of seed as pos- 
sible ; and this is done at the expense of the fibre, for the plant, in consequence 
of the peculiar method of culture, is always short and bushy. The same thing 
occurs with the plant known commonly in India as ganja or bhang, which 
produces an intoxicating drug; this is the true hemp plant (Cannabis sativa), 
and in India it is not cultivated for fibre, but for the r resinous secretion of its 
leaves.’ Dr. ‘Royle in his work on the productive resources of India, says : ‘In 
Europe it is welj known that if it be wished to prevent a plant secreting the prin- 
ciples, bitter, acrid, or otherwise, which are natural to it, the practice is to exclude 
it from the influence of light and air, as in t\ ing up lettuces and covering up celery ; 
so to ensure a full secretion of the principles natural to a plant, an opposite treat- 
ment is necessary, and is practised with the hemp in India by openness of planting 
and consequent exposure to the full influence of light, heat, and air.’ Hence the 
flax plant in India being valued on account of the oil of its seed, is sown in lines on 
the borders of fields, and not thickly, so that it becomes short and bushy, with many 
branches yielding a heavy crop of seed. This every one who has seen anything of 
the country where linseed is cultivated must have observed. To secure length and 
fineness of fibre, it is necessary to sow both hemp and flax very thickly in the same 
way that jute and sunn-hemp are sown. 

“ Early experiments. — It appears that the attention of Government was first 
directed to the cultivation of fibrous plants in the beginning of the present century. 

* In the first part of the year 1855 the freights for j'ute varied from fr-rs oer 
ton to £6 -55. The quotations now (end of April 1873) are £2-125. per ton. In'lulv 
1872 the steamer City of Cambridge took home joo tons jute at £3 per ton and in 
the same month the City of Canton took 300 tons jute at £2-105. per ton The Citv 
of Lucknow took so? tons jute at £2-75. 6 d. per ton. In May 1872 the ship TytiZ 
this took 625 tons jute at £2-55. per ton. In both the years 1872 and 1873 the 
highest rates for jute did not exceed £4 per ton. ' 73 lne 
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The East India Company had hemp [arms, and Dr. Roxburgh seems to have been 
the first to attempt the production of flax in India.. Unfortunately no record appears 
to have been preserved of the result of his experiments. Dr. Royle who published 
a work on the fibrous resources of India, called attention to the subject in 1834, but 
little seems to have been done till 1839, when a company was formed in London 
called ‘ the London Experimental Flax Company.’ By them a Belgian farmer and 
a Belgian preparer of flax were sent out to Bengal, and experiments were made 
with more or less success in several parts of Bengal, Behar, and the North-Western 
Provinces. Riga, Dutch, and country seed, were all tried. Generally, as might be 
expected, the Riga and Dutch seed proved better than the country seed, still somo of 
the specimens of flax produced from, the latter wore most favourably reported on and 
considered by Mr. Deneef, the Belgian farmer, to be worth £66 a ton. This is pro- 
bably a rather high estimate, for some specimens sent to Liverpool at the same time 
were valued at from £2,0 to £45 per ton; but it is right to add that some time after 
some Panjab flax was actually sold at. auction at £54-10';. per ton.* The Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society of India took the matter up .warmly. Medals and 
prizes were offered; but although the results of experiments were encouraging, the 
cultivation did not till many years after extend beyond the few bighas in the several 
places where experiments were made. 

“ Experiments in Shahabad.— In the district of Shahabad, at a factory called 
Nonore, which is on the banks of the river Soane, Mr. Lyburn for several years (1840 
find previously) persevered, and although his efforts were crowned with great success, 
still lie wrote in a desponding way of the almost insurmountable difficulty he encoun- 
tered in getting the natives to take to anything new. He must here have referred to 
the manufacture of the fibre, and not to the cultivation of the plant, for it is beyond 
doubt that the natives will always take to any cultivation that will pay well, and even 
to the preparation of the produce, when it is not attended with any great difficulty 
requiring more than ordinary care. Take, for instance, opium, and jute, the cultiva- 
tion of which has increased so enormously. But the preparation of the flax fibre is 
infinitely more difficult than that of jute or sunn-hemp, and requires Euiopean super- 
intendence, without which the natives would never produce a marketable fibre. Even 
in the comparatively easy preparation of jute and sunn-hemp, a large proportion of 
the fibre is more or less damaged by carelessness in preparation. Mr. W. Stalkartt 
of Ghoosery, who owns an extensive rope manufactory, informs me that no less than 
one quarter of the sunn-fibre brought to him is damaged by carelessness in steeping ; 
the stems are often left for too. great a length of time in the water. I may add an 
extract from a report by Mr. Sturrock, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Dundee, 
dated nth March i860 (‘ faurnal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India, Part III., Vol. A’//.): — ‘As to the quality, it is not nearly so good as a lot sent 
home by Mr. McLeod, which I sold at .£54-10^. per ton. It is not so good coloured, 
is altogether harsher, and has. much less of the natural sap in it. This we considei 
must arise Irom the stock having been allowed to grow too long a time, or not having 
been pulled early enough, and from over-steeping, or otherwise had preparation. 

“ Again, in the Agricultural and Horticultural Society's Journal for 1663, Part 
III, Vol. Kill., it will be seen that both Mr. McGavin and Mr. Stalkartt, in reporting 
on the weakness ofjsamples sent to them for report, attribute the weakness to want ot 
care in preparation. To return to Mr. Leyburn’s experiments. It appears from the 
Proceedings of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society iu November 1K41 that 
‘Mr. Leyburn succeeded in producing an article of lengthened staple, and of a 
quality vieing with the flax of Russia and elsewhere. A portion of the cultivation 
was carried on in the sandy bed of the Soane river, and part in the uplands of the 
district.” [Mr. Leyburn’s results will be seen at page 15 above. — EdJ] 

“In a foot-note the size of the bigha is not very clearly shown, i he Shahabad 
bigha at present contains 27,225 square feet, and is therefore about two-thirds of an 
acre; but Mr. Leyburn puts down his bigha as ‘something more than the Bengal 
bigha, which is 1,600 square yards, the third of. an English acre.’ Still, as he cal- 
culates the produce at four maunds of flax per bigha, which is equal to one ton from 
seven bighas, it would seem that the bigha referred to by him must be at least as 
large as the present Shahabad bigha. The factory maund is equal to 74j-Jlf>, there- 
fore four maunds would be equal to 2 cwt. 2 qrs. 1 S-J-glb. At my request a search was 
made among the records of the Nonore factory by the present owner, Mr. Solano, for 
any papers that there might be relating to Mr. Leyburn’s experiments, but unfortu- 


* This, however, was a very small quantity, viz., about two tons, which was the 
best that had been then prepared. See extract from Mr. Sturrock’s report quoted 
in the next paragraph. ‘ — — 
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natelv the factory was burnt in the mutiny, and no papers on the subject have been 
found. 

“ Mr. Deneef’s estimate of the cost of cultivation and preparation.— 
Mr. Deneef, the Belgian farmer above alluded to, drew out an estimate of the cost 
of a ton of flax produced from English seed well dressed, and in his opinion worth 
£50 or more in the home market. It must be remembered that this showed the cost 
of cultivation, &c., near Calcutta, where it was, and always will be, higher than it is 
up-country. It will be seen that he calculates that thirty Bengal bighas* would be 
necessary to produce one ton of flax.” 

.. [Mr. Deneef’s estimates will be found on page 18. — Ed. 1 
“Experiments at Monghvr. — Mr. Wallace, at Mongnyr, for years made ex- 
periments, and he perhaps may be Said to have been the most successful producer as 
far as cost of production is concerned. He states in a letter, dated 21st August 1S41, 
to Dr. Spry, Secretary to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, that 
the expenses of cultivation, rippling , and steeping, were more than covered by 
the proceeds of sale of seed. The cost of preparation of three tons he gives as fol- 
lows:— 

Scutching of three tons after being broken or crushed by 
rollers . .... . . 

Gram and grass for horses and bullocks, syces’ wages, &c. 

Peons and carpenter ....... 

Mofussil expenses and carriage to Calcutta . . , 

Boat hire and travelling expenses 

, Total 



RslU^fsd. or £ 12 per ton. 

" Mr. Wallace estimates the produce jjer bigbaf as follows : — Flax, * average crop 
9 stone, 16 bighas for a ton ; tow. 1st quality 361b, and 2nd quality 141b ■ seed, average 
crop 34 maunds.’ He considers that the most preferable land is that which is yearly 
inundated ; cliur lands, he says, will yield a good crop if not too sandy, but high lands 
are preferable if rain falls two months after sowing.t 

“ Experiments at Bulleah, in Ghazeepore. — Mr. Deverinne’s experiments at 
Bullcah, 1840-41, were the least satisfactory of all, but a icason is given for this, and 
it would appear that better results were obtained in other years from his estimate of 
average crops. In his letter to Messrs. Hamilton and Company, Calcutta, dated 20th 
September 1841. he estimates the cost of cultivation of 100 bighas. and of the prepara- 
tion and despatch of the produce to Calcutta, at Re,237 ; the yield, he estimates, in 
an average season, at from 150B) to 20 oft per bigha, or (say) 6J tons per 100 
bighas j the cost of one ton, therefore, landed in Calcutta, would be R331 . The bigha 
referred to is the Duncanee bigha of 28,336 feet square, about double the size of the 
Bengal standard bigha. Mr. Deverinne adds that the proportion of flax to cedilla is 
one-third flax to two thirds codilla, so that besides the 63 tons clean flax, there would 
be 134 tons codilla ? The figures given above are taken from Mr. Deverinne’s esti- 
mate of an average season; but his actual return in 1840-41 fell far short of these 
figures. This, however, is not to be wondered at when we see that the season 1840-41 
was an unfavourable one. The plant was blighted in January; from the 10th Sep- 
tember till the 20th January, when the flax was in seed, there was no rain ; country 
seed was used ; the sowings were too late, and, by the advice of Mr. Bernard, 20 seers 
of seed only were Sown in each bigha, which was found to be much too small a quantity 
for the production of good flax ; part was sown with drill ploughs and part broadcast; 
the flax was cleaned at an improper time, via., during the hot winds ;]| instead cf get- 
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*The Bengal bigha here referred to contains 14,400 square feet (about one-third- 
of an English acre, and about half of the Shahabad and Gbaieepore bighas). (See 
reports of experiments in those districts.) 

f Of 3, Coo square yards, Jtlis of an acre. 

I Letter from Mr. J. Wallace to Dr. Spry, dated 2nd September 1841. Pro- 
ceedings of Agricultural and Horticultural Society, November 1S41. 

I I cannot help thinking that this must be a mistake for § flax to J codilla. Mr* 
Deneef puts down 1 ton flax to 9 maunds (or say 7 cwt.) codilla; and Mr. Wallace 
estimates 9 stone (1261b) flax to 36th 1st quality tow, and 14ft 2nd quality tow. 

11 See Balfour's Cyclopedia of India, page 840; also letter from Mr. Deverinne 
to Messrs. Hamilton and Company, Calcutta, dated 20th September 1841, published 
in Agricultural and Horticultural Society's Journal for 1841, page 101. 
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ting a yield of 3 to 3^ maunds of seed per biglia, he harvested only 1 maund 25 seers 
per biglia. 

“ Withdrawal of Government aid.— Although Lord Auckland took a very 
great inteiest in the cultivation of flax, as indeed he did in all matters connected with 
the development of trade in the various fibious productions of India, and though he 
requested the Agricultural and Horticultural Society ‘to supply such accurate detail- 
ed information as they may possess, or as they may be able to obtain,’ still nothing 
further was done by Government; for it appears that on receipt of the Society’s re- 
port, the Secretary of the Government of India wrote a letter* to the Secretary of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, fiom which the following passage is taken : — 
‘ The cultivation of flax can no longer be considered a doubtful experiment, since it 
appears from your report to have proved in many instances successful, and, where 
successful, to be very fairly profitable. His Lordship in Council is therefore much in- 
clined to doubt whether an'y .bounty or reward from Government is necessary or would 
be justifiable for the support of this undertaking.’ This was a rather unexpected 
blow ; the Society seems to have almost dropped the question, and the flax company 
seems to have collapsed. 

“Government experiments in the Panjab. — Later on some very successful 
experiments were made by Government in the Pan jab, chiefly through the exertions 
of Mr. Cope. These were on a more extensive scale than those that had previously 
been made, and Lord Dalhousic took a personal interest in the matter. The plan 
proposd by Mr. Cope, and approved of bj Government, was that premia should be 
given of R500, 350 and 200, for the successful cultivation of flax on areas to be respec- 
tively not less than 25, 20, and 15 acres; that Government should purchase the entire 
j(Pbp, seed, and fibre of the required length, paying at the market rate of the seed, 
with 25 percent, added for the fibre; that simple instructions should be diawn out and 
made as widely known as possible.f These and some other resolutions were passed 
in 1854, and operations commenced during the autumn of the same year. On the 
pledge of Government to purchase the whole of the produce, large areas were sown 
with linseed. The cultivation increased from 3,453 acres in 1853-5410 19,000 acres 
in 1854.55. These are the returns for eight districts only. The services of a German, 
Mr. Steiner, were secured; that part of the cultivation over which he was able to 
exercise immediate control yielded very satisfactory results; 1 10 maunds of respect- 
able fibre were thus produced, and purchased by Messrs. Harton and Company of 
Calcutta. 

“ Unfortunately, however, the instructions given were not generally attended to. I 
will quote Mr. Cope’s own words: — 

“ But, as a general rule, it ivas found that the zemindars had so entirely neglected 
the tenor of the instructions communicated to them, that a great proportion of the 
plant was found, on examination, totally unsuited to the production of even a decent 
fibre, and in no one instance would the zemindar exert himself to the pxtent of at- 
tempting even the preparation of any fibre, although the difficulties inthc way of 
doing so are by no means great.! This preparation o! fibre Is, however, an operation 
requiring labour, and labour is what the Panjabi cultivator dislikes of all other things 
if lie can possibly avoid it, a fact that points to the desirableness oj introducing 
machinery § on an extensive scale, leaving the country-people to cultivate and increase 
the growth of whatever of a vegetable character may be applicable to the arts of 
Europe.’ 

“Again, Mr. Cope says; ‘The Indian, or more correctly the PanjAbi, in fact 
does not know what labour is. No wonder he prefers sitting smoking his hukah, 
now and then peeling his sunn stems by way of a change, to standing up like a man 
to break and scutch flax or any similar profitable, but distasteful, occupation. He 
may be brought to grow the plant, but I much fear that is all — for the present at 
least.’ There is undoubtedly a good deal of truth in these remarks. All the flax 


* From T, H. Maddock, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, Revenue 
Department, dated Council Chamber, the 22nd November 1841, to H, H. Spry, Esq., 
Secretary to the Agricultural Society. 

+ See paper on the introduction of flax as a fibre-yielding plant into India, and 
especially into the PanjAb, by H. Cope, published in Vol. XI. of the journal of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, 1859. 

i Here 1 think Mr. Cope is wrong, for the testimony of all other persons whose 
experience renders their opinions of great value, shows that the preparation of the 
flax fibre is more difficult than that of any other fibre — rhea perhaps excepted. 

5 The italics are mine. _ In a. paragraph below I have given >ny reasons for the 
belief that the use of machinery is necessary for preparation of this fibre in India. 
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that was produced in the Panjab was produced by hired labour, except in one isolated 
instance, namely, at Deenanuggur, where Mr. Cope found that a small quantity had 
been prepared by the cultivators. 

“ Owing to the inattention of the cultivatois to the simple instructions given, the 
premia offered by Government were not earned, none of the prescribed conditions 
having been complied with. Mr. Cope, however, recommended that the premia 
should not be altogether withheld, and a sum of R 1,491 was apportioned to the most 
deserving cultivators. Unfortunately, however, the payment irai delayed for two 
years. It is therefore not to be wondered at that farmers and cultivators lost the small 
interest in the matter which had at first been excited by the offer of the premia. 
Lord (then Sir )ohn) Lawrence, in the Panjab report of 1855-56, says: ‘In 1855 
(the autumn of that j’earis here meant) about 25,000 acres of linseed (that is, half the 
superficial area sown in 1854-55) were sown, but the season, being dry, was unpropi- 
tious ; no merchantable flax was obtained.’ Now, irrigation would have prevented 
the loss caused by the dry season. Mr. Cope, in bis paper above cited, says that Sir 
John Lawrence must have made a mistake, for * the very fibre which has attracted so 
much attention at Belfast, Dundee, and Leeds, was prepared from flax grown in the 
districts of Gujranwalla and Lahore during the season of 1855-56.’ The quantity 
sent home, however^ was very small, being about two tons. Some 55 maunds, pre- 
pared by Mr. Steiner, were sent to Belfast, where the quality was tested. At a special 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce at Belfast, the question of the cultivation of 
flax in India was discussed, and some yarn, spun from the Panjab flax, was examined 
and pronounced to be of the value of from £35 to £45 per ton. Subsequently at 
Dundee a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was held (September 1858), and 
three kinds of flax from the Panjab were valued respectively at £48, £46, and £38 a 
ton. The Chairman, Mr. Miller, remarked on the strength of the Pan jab flax. In 
a letter, dated Lahore, 20th July 1859, written by Mr. T. H. Thornton, Personal 
Assistant to the Officiating Financial Commissioner, to the address of the Secretary to 
the Government of the Punjab, the financial results of the experiment are given. In 
• looking at these results we must remember, as Mr. Thornton says, that the object of 
this experiment ‘ was not to ascertain whether the exportation of flax could be re- 
munerative, but to make investigations regarding the soil best adapted for its culture 
and to initiate the zemindars into the processes required for preparing the fibre for the 
European market.’ ‘It appears also that a considerable portion of the seed and in- 
ferior fibre was distributed gratuitously among the zemindars.’ Attached to this 
letter is a statement of the sale proceeds of Gujranwalla flax, which 1 give below, as 
it shows what a large margin is left for the cost of cultivation and preparation 


Receipts. 

Sale proceeds of 19 bales sold at Belfast, as per 
account ....... 

Sale proceeds of 9 bales sold at Dundee, as per 
account ....... 

Disbursements, 

From Wazfrabad to Multan, including cost 

of packing 

From Multan to London .... 
,, London to Belfast per steamer, including 
warehousing in London, commission, &c., 

&-C. ....... 

From London to Belfast, including storing, 
commission, &c., at Belfast 
For carriage of 9 bales to Dundee, &c., &c. . 


Net proceeds 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 
63 6 4 


2S 15 10 


92 6 2 


4 >5 


18 

12 


31 8 6 
60 14 8 


“Now, it will be seen from the above that after paying all costs of carriage, packing 
warehousing, and commission, there remained a balance of £60-14-8 to cover the 
expenses of cultivation and preparation of two tons (or rather less) of flax Then 
again, over and above this the. e would be the proceeds from the sale of seed and 
codilla. Mr. Wallace of Monghyr found that the proceeds from the sale of seed alone 
covered the cost of cultivation, and he has shown that the expenses of preparation 
packing, and carriage to port need not exceed £12 a ton-say £24 for the two tons’ 
but even if we double this amount, there still remains a Urge balance for profit. 
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"Mr. Guseins’ experiments at Allyghur.— In 1854-55 and 1855-56 Mr. Gub- 
bins, then Judge of Allyghur, made some experiments, using both foreign and native 
seed, and sent some of the flax straw produced to the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society in Calcutta, and also some specimens of fibre, prepared in a rough way, with- 
out the usual process of retting. '1 he straw was forwarded to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dundee. This was grosvn ‘ front native seed and after the native fashion 
solely for the sake of the seed.’ (See Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, Vol. IX., 1854, p. 379.) Mr. Robert Sturrock, Secretary to the Chamber 
of Commerce, Dundee, thus reported on it: ‘From this it appears that if proper 
means as to sowing, growing, and cleaning are taken, India may be a flax-piodu- 
cing country; and in order that we may be provided with as much information 
as possible, could you state at about what price, such fibre, prepared and ready as the 
sample, could be shipped from India? Unless it can be laid down here at a certain 
cost, it could not be used ; and I have to mention that the Directors of the Chamber 
consider that if such flax could be laid dowmat a price not exceeding ,£35 a ton, it 
would be useful in the manufactures of this place. The price refers to this particular 
sample; if better more could be got.’ These remarks referred to the following re- 
port: — ‘On examination you will find.it, I think, to contain considerable promise, 
there being evidently nothing in the soil or climate of the district in which it is grown 
opposed to the production of a flax that could be used by spinners generally in* this 
country. From the straw having been intrinsically a very poor article. Such as the 
flax steep'ers in this country would scarcely purchase at all, you will find the quality of 
the finished sample also indifferent, but nevertheless it is a marketable articl", and I 
think good results might follow if another experiment was made in which more pains 
was bestowed on the cultivation, ’ It must be remembered that this flax was raised 
from country seed sown thinly in the same way that natives sow for the sake of a good 
crop of linseed. Mr. Gubbins, to show the natives what use could be made of the 
enormous quantity of refuse ulsec straw which they throw away after the seed has 
been collected, made from some of this refuse straw a quantity of string w hich was 
purchased by a Calcutta firm. It does not appear whether liis lessons yielded much 
fruit j but I suppose that there being no purchasers on the spot, the experiment was 
dropped, and now, as formerly, thousands of tons of teesee stalks are thrown away, 
from which at least a large quantity of stiing could be manufactured without expense 
and with very little trouble. In some parts of India the stalks are given as food to 
cattle; but cattle are equally fond of the refuse after the fibre has been extracted. In 
the steam retteries in England the water which runs through the flax stems is always 
used with the husks of flax and chopped straw to feed cattle, and forms a very nutri- 
tious food. ( See Mr. Blechyndcn’s notes of a visit to Wish aru Flax Works, Journal 
of the Agri.-Horticultural Society for 1854, FW. IX., p. 27.) 

“ Other experiments on a sm ai ler scale. — Experiments on a small scale were 
made at Burdwan, and four samples were presented to the Agricultural 'Society by 
Mr. J. Erskine in July 1844 ; these were raised from acclimated and up-country seed, 
and were pronounced to be of a fair quality, and valued at from £30 to .£34 per ton. 
In Chittagong Mr. Sconce, then Collector of that district (1843), produced some flax 
from acclimated Europe seed, and also some from country seed ; the latter yielded a 
flax that was softer and finer, but much shorter and weaker than that raised from ac- 
climated seed. At Jubbulpore Mr. Williams produced some flax of good ’quality, and 
Dr. Royle considered that this part of India is the best adapted for the growth of 
, flax, the climate being a medium 'between the extreme dryness of the North-West 
\ Provinces and the moisture of Losvcr Bengal — an argument that would apply 
[now an.. wc n j- 0 the province of Behar. The Jubbulpore hemp brought into 
break f,; r . Williams, is well known, and Dr. Royle judged from its length 
’ he broug, -jg we fl j,y the specimens of flax grown by Mr. Williams, that 
t. There is Saagor and Nerbudda territories is eminently suitable to the pro- 

rt 1 . C J i.1 * _ * _ J J TV L 



ed tlv 
Mr. Fr 


She linseed of these territories is a white species, and seed collect- 


m T. H. Madat r 'b ute d f° r experiments to different parts of the country. 

I , unefld that three-fourths of the crop raised from this seed * was 
:ulturd’i"i e the common linseed, grown in the vicinity of the 
■ introditjiem.’ (Sec Foyle’s Fibrous Plants of India, p. 144-) 
nj 5 b, by as unsuccessful. In the first year he procured from 
icultural Smut the plant had been grown for seed in the native 
. Cope is ivrowas too bushy for the production of fibre;, the next 
leir opinions oFriable loam fit for anything; it had been a cauli- 
:ult than that of auade-cultivated and highly manured. (Letter 
line. In a paragra^ He had the best seed sown very thick- 
nachincry is necessaiued a- height of three feet* but the result 
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ivas that the fibre was small and weak, and inferior to the Jubbulpore and up- 
C0H *' ,t 8o;aLUSiOKS.— From the results of the several experiments that have been 
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i, am l the Central l’rovincc&; scconaty, iu«.aum«wuto 

I, ’ orofi'ablv where the area of cultivation is limited, and under the immediate 
Lion ola qualified European; thirdly, that the native cultivators generally 
nr enure the flax, but that they can and will grow the plant in the way; that is 
rv for the production of good fibre 1/ r t is made -north their schtlc, t.c., rf a 



remains 
country in such a way as to 


“ COLLECTION OF INtORMATlON AS TO VALUE OF 
seen whether llax can be cultivated extensively in this . , 

vinld a fair profit, first, to the cultivator, and second, to the purchaser of the plant 
and preparer of tile fibre? To show this, it will first of all be necessary to calculate 
how much the latter would have to pay the former for the plant when ready for pulling, 
and for this purpose 1 have collected certain information from persons well qua- 
lified by long experience and intimate acquaintance with the agricultural classes to 
rive accurate information on the subject. [The answers obtained were embraced in 
an appendix which it is not thought desirable to republish here, but the following re- 
marks indicate the gentlemen from whom the facts shown in the appendix were ob- 
t lined —/■>/.! 1 may mention here, says Mr. D Ovly, that Mr. Mylne is a member 

of the "firm of Uurrows, Thomson and Mylne, who hold from Government a lease o 
the extensive Judgdccspore estates, which formerly belonged to the notorious rebel 
leader Kocr Singh. This estate lias been transformed by them from a Jungle into 
one of the most valuable estates in that part of the country (Zillab Shah- 
-lhadl and they bear the very highest character as zemindars. Mr. Charles Fox, 
with llis elder brother, owns several indigo factories in Shahabad, and is the able 
manager of the Maharajah of Doomraon’s extensive estates. Moolvie Syud Abdool 
live’ is the manager of the Court of Wards' estates in Shahabad, and is also a 
zemindar holdingTitnd in Zillahs Patna and Jnunporc.. lam much indebted toall 
these gentlemen lor the trouble they have taken to obtain for me as accurate inform- 
ation as possible. 

“Estimate of cost or flax straw axd of the manufacture tiiere- 
FROM OF FIBRE . — Teesec is sown by the natives for the seed crop in two ways— some- 
times broadcast, and sometimes in lines with or round other crops. To make tho 
cultivation of the same plant for fibre profitable to the raiyat, he must bo paid for 
the produce of his field a Sum equal to what he would get for the produce of the 
same fwld when cultivated in the ordinary way. When sown round the edges of 
barley wheat, or gram fields tho linseed yield per bigha would be about one maund, 
value Kt, and the value of the produce of the other crops would be about Rio, 
the value of fodder Re, and of the oil R3, or in all RiS." The value of seed saved 
for the yext year's sowings may be considered as a set-off against the vnloc of seed 
sown. When sown broadcast, the yield of linseed in a good year might be from 5 
to 7 nwunds, or an average yield, taking good and bad seasons into account, would 
be about \i to 4 maunds.' Syud Abdool Hye puts down theaverago yield at asotne- 
vvhat smaller figure, but when vve consider that Mr. Lcyburn, Mr. Wallace, and 
others got 3^ inlands of seed per bigha from the plant that they cultivated for 
fibre, and remembering that when grown in the native fashion for seed the yield 
would be greater, I think we mav lodk on Messrs. Mylne and Fox's figures as 
t i,„ „, w e coirect. Besides, in calculating what wo ddbe a fair sum to pay the raiyat, 
il is better, if w» err at all, to err in his favour. Putting the average yield then down 
at 4 maund*. the value would be Rti. In cither case, therefore, in an average season 
the v a!ue o! the produce ota bighat of land from November till February or March would 
r.ot exceed Ru>. Fiom former experiments it appears that from is to iGlr'gha are 
necessary to produce one ton of flax. If, therefore, raiyats were asked to grow the 

* This t* perhaps the cuuide value of a good crop. KiG would be rather above 
than under th* nvrage vrdu- ef produce. 

1 The b'gha of e?,e 45 square feet. 
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linseed plant in the way necessary to produce good fibre, and were paid at the rate of 
".'6 per bigha lor the produce, the purchaser would have to pay R250 for the produce 
of idbighas. The seed would be worth R16S, calculating the yield at 3^ maunds per 
bigha, and the value at R3 per tnaund. Deducting, then, the value of the seed from 
the pricey paid to the raiyats, there would be a balance of R88 to be added to the cost of 
preparation, packing, and carriage to port, and if this cost does not exceed R120 
(it 12 ) per ton (this is what it cost Mr. Wallace at M onghyr), the flax could be 
shipped at Calcutta at £20-1 6s. per ton. The cost of freight, screwing, and insur- 
ance, should certainly never exceed £6 per ton (£4-105. would be nearer the mark); 
so that a ton of flax might be landed in England, Scotland, or Ireland at £26-165. a 
ton at the outside. Then, besides this ton of flax, there would be (say) 8 cwt. of 
codilla, which could be disposed of in Calcutta for from £3 to £3-105.- The ton of 
flax, if moderately well prepared, would fetch not less than £40, and probably more.f 
The expenses in England would be about £1-115. per ton.J In the above calculation 
the value of the refuse, both for fodder and for manure, has not been taken into con- 
sideration. The following table will show in a more convenient form the figures above 
given: — 


Expenditure. 

R a. p. 

Price of produce of 16 bighas 250 o o 
Cost of preparation, packing, 
and carriage . . . 120 o o 

Freight from Calcutta to 
England, insurance and 
screwing . . . . 60 o o 

Expenses in England, ware- 
housing, commission, &c., 15 8 o 

Profit 154 8 o 


Receipts, 

K a. p. 

66 maunds seed, at R3 each . 168 o o 
8 cwt. codilla (say) . . . 32 o o 

1 ton flax .... 400 o o 


Total . 600 o o 


Total . 600 o o 


" If cost of preparation, &c., be raised to £20 per ton.— I n the above 
calculation it will be observed that I have adopted Mr. Wallace’s estimate of the cost 
of preparation, packing, and carriage, which is undeniably a low one, and probably 
would not cover the cost if machinery was employed with European supervision ; but 
even if we raise these figures to R200 (£20) per ton, there would still be a profit of 
R74;S (£7 -qs.) per ton if the flax sold at £40 per ton, or a profit of R24-S (£2-95.) per 
ton if the flax realised only £35 per ton. Another Rio (£.1) might safely be added 
to the profit, as the freight, insurance, and screwing would in all probability never 
exceed £5 per ton, but, on the contrary, be found generally to cost even less. 

“Steam retteries — The several processes which have to be gone through when 
only manual labour is employed, from the time that the plant is ready for pulling till 
the fibre is ready for scutching, require great care ; and without constant and close 
supervision, such as it would be impossible to afford with any hope of ultimate pro- 
fit, the natives would never turn out a marketable fibre. The pulling, stooking, 
stacking, rippling, water-retting, drying, Sic., &c., require the greatest care and 
attention. By the introduction of steam retteries, fibre can be prepared immediately 
the plant is received from the cultivators, and within two days. An interesting 
account of a visit to the Wishaw Flax Works near Glasgow is given by Mr. Blechyn- 
den, and published at page 25, Part I., Volume IX. of the Journal of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India for 1854. In this Watt’s patent process of pre- 
paring flax is explained : * The flax straw is delivered at the works by the grower in 

a dry state with the seed on.’ So that all that the cultivator has to do is to grow the 
plant, pull, stook, and deliver it at the works. One of the great advantages of the 
steam processes is that the seed and chaff is all saved, ivhfie it is generally lost, 
by the cold-steeping process. * The shoves or refuse woody matters are also em- 
ployed in these new works as fuel, whereby a great saving in coal is effected.’ An- 
other very great advantage that would be gained by the introduction of steam ret- 
teries into India would be that the risk of damage during the lengthy processes 
of preparation by hand during the hot season, when the not winds prevail, would 


* From what 1 have been able to ascertain, the owners of paper-mills would gladly 
give from R2-8 to R3 pci maund for codilla. 

t Turkish flax is now quoted at £40, and St, Petersburgh 12 head at £55. 

+ The total cost is less. I have added 10 shillings, as the commission on sale of 
flax would be double of what is put down for jute. 
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be almost altogether avoided. As regards the question whether machinery 
would pay in India, the best proof is that it pays in England, where a much higher 
price has to be paid for the flax straw. Mr. Blechynden, in his report of a visit to the 
Redford F 4 ax Works, states that the proprietors contract with the farmers for the 
supply of flax straw at £4 p»>r ton (page 22, Parti , Vol.IX., Apri.~Horticaltural 
Society's Journal for 1854). A Committee of the Royal Flax Society of Ireland, in 
reporting* on Mr. Watt’s system, state that 1 cwt. of flax straw weighed with the 
seed on yields 1341b of fibre ; so a ton of flax straw would yield 270th of fibre. The 
necessary amount of flax straw, therefore, to produce 2701b- ot fibre would cost £4, 
and consequently the amount of flax straw necessary to produce one ton ot fibre 
would cost a little over £33. If, therefore, it pays the manufacturers in England to 
pay ^33 lor an amount of flax straw which will produce a ton of fibre, it ought to 
pay manufacturers in India to pay the ray at £1$ (R250) for the produce of 16 bighas; 
and I think 1 have shown that R250 would pay' a rayat well for the produce of 16 
bighas. 

“Part of Bfngal bfst adapted, to cultivation of flax.— The part of 
Bengal which would be most suitable for many reasonsfor the experimental cultivation 
of the flax plant for fibre would be that comprised in the districts of Patna and Shah- 
abad— first, because all the lands of these districts will be irrigable directly the 
boane irrigation works have been completed ; and secondly, because the soil, being a 
rich clay, is eminently suitable.; and thirdly, because Dehree-on-the-Soane, where 
there is a large Government work-shop superintended by an officer of considerable 
experience and ability, would be an excellent site for the establishment of a steam 
rettery; and fourthly, because the means of communication by the several canals 
and branch canals will render carriage both cheap and safe. As regards the soil 
best adapted for flax, Mr. Deneef, the Belgian farmer, was of opinion that lands 
subject to inundation that are annually renewed by alluvial deposit are well suited. 
He writes to Dr. Snry, Secretary to the Agricultural Society-, as follows: — c Les 
terrains qui sont renouveles annuellement par les debordements du Ganges, ou qui 
sont frais et riches, conviennent le mieux pour la culture du lin.’ 

“ Mr. Wallace thus reportsf on the different kinds of lands 
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Alluvial .... Will yield a good crop if not ton sandy. 

Highland .... Preferable, if rain falls two months after sowing. . 

Inundated .... The most preferable of any. 

Dosala (:.e., two-year land) Very good if not too low. 

Loose and sandy . . . Plant will not come to the same perfection. 

Hard clay .... Produces good plant, but of very coarse quality. 

Mr. Deverinne was of opinion that ‘ the best lands are those in which there is a 
small mixture of sand ; such lands are easily prepared, and can be well pulverised.’ 
The large district of Shahabad is almost entirely surrounded by rivers from which 
spills annually inundate and renew the lands of the riparian estates. There are 
also in this district a great number of Government and Court of Wards’ estates, so 
that almost every facility exists for experiments on a large scale. 

“Propriety of Government engaging in trade. — There is a considerable 
difference of opinion as to the propriety or otherwise of Government engaging in trade. 

I would point out the case of Egypt. I think that there can be li’tle idoubt that it 
was owing entirely to Government operations that the flax trade became permanent- 
ly established in that country. To this day' flax is prepared by Government, and 
quotations in the home papers are given showing the prices of flax prepared by Gov- 
ernment and of flax prepared by natives. The flax produced there is not quite 
equal to the best Russian, and it has been proved that flax can be produced in India 
which will command prices equal to those obtained for the best Russian marks. The 
only question, therefore, that remains to be solved is the question of cost ; and I 
really do not see why, when the quality of Indian flax is equal to, if not better than, 
that of Egyptian flax, we should not be able to prepare the fibre here as cheaply as it 
is done in Egypt. 

“ Further information as to cost of machinery. — It was my intention, 
while at home on leave lately, to collect information as to the improvements in, and the 


* In their 12th Annual Report. 

*■ Letter to Dr. Spry, Secretary to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
dated 2nd September 1841. J 

X Letter to Dr. Spry, datefl 2oth September 1S41. These letters are all to be 
found in the Society’s report to Government, submitted with a letter from Dr. Spry 1 
the Secretary to the Society, dated 25th September 1S41. J ’ j 
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cost of, machinery, the prices now paid for flax straw, the cost of preparation, and 
the demand for the coarser kinds of flax; but unfortunately rny stay in England 
being of such short duration, I was unable to do so. I have, however, been making 
enquiries, and shall be glad hereafter to submit a supplementary report, if such in- 
formation is likely to prove of any use to Government. I also propose to trace the 
gi owth of the trade in Egypt . 

“ Conclusion. — Dr. rorbes Watson very kindly supplied me with numerous 
extracts from the records of the India Office on the subject of flax cultivation in 
India. 1 only regret that 1 have not been ahlo, from want of snfiicient spare time, to 
enter more fully and completely into the subject than I have done. If, howevei, in- 
complete as it is, this report will in any way tend to bring the subject of flax cultiva- 
tion in India into notice, and to the prosecution of further experiments, my object 
will have been gained. I trust that the result of such further experiments may be 
what is undoubtedly much to be dcsinid, that India will some day become a flax-pro- 
ducing country for the benefit both of her agricultural classes and of the trade here 
and in the United Kingdom." 

The Government of India considered Mr. D’Oyly’s report of such inter- 
est that it was made the basis of an enquiry throughout India. It was 
accordingly printed and issued to Local Governments and Administrations, 
with a request for any further information which they might be able to fur- 
nish. The replies were in due course procured, and these, together with Mr. 
D’Oyly’s report, were issued by the Government of India in 1874 in pam- 
phlet form. Space cannot be afforded to republish all the replies, but the 
following jottings taken from them, together with passages derived from 
Royle’s Fibrous Plants and the publications of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
of India, convey, it is believed, a fair Conception of all that is now known of 
flax in the various provinces of India. The replies to the Government of India 
circular dealt unfortunately far more with linseed than flax, and even those 
that gave information regarding the fibre appear more often to be alluding 
to Hemp (Cannabis sativa) or San (Crotalaria juncea) than to Fiax. 


PRESENT CULTIVATION IN THE PROVINCES OF INDIA. 


I.— PANJAB. 

The following passages from Foyle's Fibrous Plants of India give part 
of the information regarding this province up to the date of publication of 
that work in 1855 : — 

“Though Linseed is so extensively produced throughout India, we hear 
nowhere of the fibre being valued and separated. But when we get to the 
confines of cotton-producing districts — that is, into the Panjab— ive find 
that some Flax, prepared by the natives on their own account, is separated 
in the neighbourhood of Lahore. For we are told that the stalks of the 
linseed plant yield a fibre, which is made into twine, and used for the net- 
work of their charpaes or native beds. This information was elicited in 
consequence of inquiries originated by Mr. Frere, the distinguished Com- 
missioner of Sind, from his desire to promote the culture of linseed in the 
province Under his charge. The fibre, however, of the linseed plant is 
separated in still more northern parts, as some seed of Bokhara Flax sown 
in England was found to be that of the common Flax. 

“The inquiries made respecting the growth of linseed in the Panjab 
•'licited the following facts : — 


other" ver> the Cis-Sutlej it is stated that three seers to a bigha are sown 


teries into IX hen alone, or in drills; probably as an edging to other crops, 
of preparation s of linseed considered a good crop. The stalks and husks 


and useless. The seed sells for 18 seers for the rupee to 

-.3 a „ f ~ 1 _ r _ m _ _ 1 r 


* From what 1 ha4 Q f see d yields of oil lo£ seers ; of oil-cake 2g| seers. 
e,V f Turkish flax is mil si, and the oil-cake at 60 to 66 seers for the rupee. 

t The total cost is less' u ° 3 ?, linseed is cultivated, especially m the khodir 
flax would be double of whi Beds and Sutlej Rivers ; but plants always small ; 
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seed sells for 20 to 30 seers for a rupee. It is also cultivated in- the Shfr- 
wul, or tracl of country in which the soil is firm and covered by a deposit 
from the rains, with the sub-soil always moist —ripens before barley, and gene- 
rally before wheat. 

“ ‘ Linseed is also cultivated in the rich loamy soils of the Kangra district 
skirting the Himalaya, but chiefly in the eastern parts, on account of the 
seed, which sells for 20 to 100 seers for the rupee— flax itself burnt. 

“‘In the Panjdb, sown with barley and mussttr (or lentils) in Kartic 
(October and November), it ripens in Chyct (March and April); usually 
sown intermixed with the above crops, or in separate patches. Never irri- 
gated, but grown along the Sutlej, in khadir land, or tnat which is inunda- 
ted during the rainy season, but never manured. 

“ * In the Lahore division, it is grown chiefly about Sialkote and Dina- 
nagar, and is the only part where the fibre seems to be made use of, as it 
is stated that the stalks yield a fibre which is made into twine, and used 
chiefly for’the network of their charpaes or native beds. The price of the 
seed is about R2-8 per maund. Few localities are stated to be well suited 
to it, and the seed was in little demand. Twine made of the fibre was sent, 
but no notice seems to have been taken of its quality. 5 , 

“ From the above details of cultivation, it is evident that though linseed 
is very generally known, it is nowhere extensively cultivated, as is evident 
from the price of the seed, which is dear in comparison with that of wheat. 
Some of the uses are well known ; for instance, the oil is used as a drying 
oil, and the bruised seed, mixed with flour, is described by Major Ed- 
wardes as given as a strengthening food for cattle, and the oil-cake is no 
doubt employed for the same purpose; while the fibre is sufficiently valued 
to be separated in some, though burnt in most places. It would seem 
much in favour of the production of good fibre that the growth is much 
slower than in the southern provinces of Bengal.” 

In 1858, Mr. Baden Powell informs us, a quantity of native flax from 
Indaura, Kangra Valley, was sent to England and was considered to be the 
finest specimen sent from the Panjab, it was valued at the high price of 
£55 to £60 a ton, and actually sold at £54-105. “ If,” wrote Messrs. 

Kani & Co. of Dundee, “flax such as Colonel Burnett sent home ( t.c ., the 
specimen alluded to above) could be put on board at Karichi for £26 a 
' ton, it would leave to both importer and exporter a handsome profit.” 

Inspired, apparently, by the above results, and in consequence also of 
the demand for coarse flax having then exceeded the supply, manufacturers 
in England became very anxious to obtain flax from India. The Belfast 
Indian Flax Company was created in 1861, with an agency at Sialkote, 
which had for its object the encouragement of the growth of flax in that dis- 
trict, with a view to its exportation to England. The sanguine hopes of the 
Company were, however, shortly afterwards seriously damped by the dis- 
covery that the whole of the seed sent out by their representatives in Eng- 
land had been so entirely damaged on the way, that no portion of it would 
germinate, an announcement which produced so depressing an effect on the 
members of the Company that it at one time appeared doubtful if they 
would have the resolution to persevere ih the undertaking. On the spirited 
representation, however, of Dr. Forbes Watson of the India Office, who had 
very opportunely received a specimen of Sialkote flax, valued at between 
£60 and £ 70 per ton, the Home Government authorised a grant to the As- 
sociation of £ 1,000 per annum for two years, on their engaging to carry' on 
their operations for three years at all events. Under this stimulus the Com- 
pany commenced its Operations with renewed vigour. The result of the first 
experiment was highly satisfactory. The plants attained a good height, were 
rich in Strong fibre, and altogether very superior to the Indian plant as ordi- 
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narily reared, while the fibre shipped to England was pronounced by com- 
petent authority to be equal in quality to the best Irish flax. The prospects 
of the movement were thus considered “ most cheering.” Soon, however, 
seiious difficulties arose. The Company could not grow the plants in suffi- 
cient quantity near the factory to make it remunerative to the zamindars. 
When grown at a distance in small quantities, the cost and delay involved 
in carrying the raw material to Sialkotc were out of proportion to the sale- 
proceeds. The apathv of the peasantry was also a great difficulty. They 
could not be induced to persevere in the cultivation of the plant on the 
approved methods it was sought to introduce, the plants produced under 
the European method of cultivation being not near so rich in oil as the 
ordinary country seed. In these circumstances, the Company had to dis- 
continue its operations, and ceased to exist in 1S67. For some time 
afterwards the business was carried on by Messrs. Bertola, Cox & Co., but 
they too relinquished it in 1869. 

It would appear ifrom the replies received by the Government of India) 
that linseed is now very little grown in this province, and that the fibre, flax, 
is only very occasionally utilised. In Karnal 17 bighas 10 biswas of land 
were devoted to the produce of the fibrous plant (during the year of report), 
which gave a produce of 52 maunds 20 seers. The cost of preparing one 
bis'ha of flax was ascertained to be R3 ; this produced 3 maunds at a price 
of R2-S a maund. The report further states that in 1855-56 flax was sown, 
but the results were far from satisfactory. The zamindars do not seem 
to appreciate the culture of the plant. In the Jagraon tahsil of Lu- 
dhidna experiments were made in 1S54, but the results were not favourable. 
In Gujarat flax was cultivated in 1863 on account of the Indian Flax As- 
sociation of Belfast, but no notes of the produce were made. In Peshawar 
District flax is cultivated to a small extent and ropes manufactured from 
the fibre for domestic use. In Kangra it was stated that 4,432 acres were 
under Linum usitatissimum. In 1S81-S2 the area in Kdngra under this 
plant was reported in the Gazetteer of the District to be 7,150 acres, being 
the largest figure for the Panjdb. The crop is grown in the valley, and is 
valued solely for the sake of the oil, no use being made of the fibre. Small 
care is bestowed upon its cull'nation, the seed being simply thrown upon 
the ground between the stubbles of the newly-cut rice. The crop is very 
poor, but suffices to supply oil for local use. 

The following passages in the Agri.-Horticullural Society of India 
allude to Panjab Flax journal (Old Series), IX., 139 (letter by Mr. H. 
Cope ; (Proceedings, 1885, p. cxlv), Major Hollings’ report on the suit- 
ability of the Panjab for flax cultivation} X., 96 (report on samples) ; also 
Proceedings, 1858 (reporlon Mr. Cope’s samples) ; XI., pp. 75-139— a de- 
tailed and important paper by Mr, H. Cope “ On the introduction of flax, 
as a fibre-yielding plant into India, and especially into the Panjib p. 188 
“ Report on the sale of PanjSb-grown flax in the markets of Dundee and 
Belfast; also (Proceedings, 1859) lvii., and (1860), VI., cv. 


IN THE N.-W. 
PROVINCES. 
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_ II.— NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 

The Government of the North-Western Provinces forwarded, in reply 
to the Government of India’s circular, copy of a letter from the Superintend- 
ent of the Botanical Gardens at Saharunpore, in which Dr. Jameson 
gives an account of the endeavours made up to 1861, in February of which 
year the letter was written, to extend the cultivation of flax in these prov- 
inces. Dr. Jameson relates how those trials proved fruitless, shows 
the causes of failure, and suggests the means which should, in his opinion, 
be adopted to ensure a lasting and profitable extension of the cultivation of 
the plant. “ Before replying to your letter No. 1472A., dated 22nd October 
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last, with enclosures,” Dr. Jameson wrote, “ I. deemed it necessary to cx- 
amine what had been done regarding the cultivation of flax in India, and 
■particularly in the Panjab, preparatory to Submitting a full and detailed n.-W. 
report. To do this I found would only be going over a subject which had Provinces, 
been fully investigated and exhausted by the late Dr. Royle in his work 
styled the Fibrous Plants of India and by (Vlr. Cope in a paper lately 
published in the Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India. 

“ 2. In these two publications full details will be found regarding all the 
experiments made in flax cultivation throughout the country. 

*'3 In the Panjab the subject had been taken up with energy and acti- 
vity, and good results had been gained. But in my late tour I ascertained 
that in almost every district where the plant had been cultivated, unless 
that of Sialkotc, it had been discontinued ; the experiment, therefore, so 
successfully begun was too prematurely abandoned. 

“ 4 . No doubt the question that flax fibre can be raised in the Panjab fit- 1 
ted for the home market has been solved, and has thus passed from spe- 
culation to fact. But still, as far as the natives of the country are concern- 
ed, nothing has yet resulted. The cultivation, instead of extending, has 
diminished, and, had not the Deputy Commissioner of Sialkotc taken up 
the subject with energy and activity, the experiment would have been fruit- 
less, or, as remarked by Mr. Cope, would have died out in the Panjab from 
sheer inanition, and that, too, originating in three causes —want of persever- 
ance on the part of the local Government ; second, want of enterprise on 
the part of British manufacturers ; and third, want of activity, energy, and 
interest on the part of the native cultivators in the welfare and progress of 
the country. 

“ 5. In a country like India, Government, when desirous of introducing a 
new product, or of rendering an old one, by a process of cultivation unprac- 

- tised, valuable in the arts, must take the initiative, in order to overcome the 
prejudices of the ignorant, indolent, and slothful cultivators. There is no 
active and energetic middle class to direct and encourage the labours of the 
native farmers, and it is a well-known fact that even in Britain there is no 
class more difficult to persuade to adopt new and improved processes of 
cultivation and new ideas regarding farming than agriculturists; and, 
had not the policy lately introduced opened up the country to free trade, 
the old and routine system of cultivating the land would have by thousands 
been continued to this day in Britain. 

“ 6. The British farmer is now compelled by the free importation of grain 
to resort to high and scientific cultivation and the best manures, in order to 
enable him to hold his own. 

“ 7. Mr. Mechi and others, through means of their private experimental 
farms, have shown to their tenants and tenant farmers how to maintain 
their position, even though the British markets be extensively supplied 
with untaxed bread-stuff from abroad. In this country such spirited in- 
dividuals are unknown, and therefore anything to be introduced (or its im- 
provement must, I respectfully beg to state, be initiated by Government. 

The system at present followed by native farmers in cultivating flax for )(s 
seed is miserable in the extreme ; the shove or straw from whence the fibre 
is obtained being only used as fuel, or broken up and mixed with other 
substances and given to cattle. Let natives be shown that substantial ad- 
vantages would occur to them by cultivating the flax properly, and that 
good marketable fibre can be obtained from it, for which there is always a 
ready and immense market, and I doubt not but they would soon take to 
the cultivation. But, though the cultivation in the Panjab has in most 

- places retrograded, yet still beneficial results have ensued from the experi- 
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ment instituted by Government, which may ultimately be of immense im- 
portance to the country. 

“8. By the exertions of Mr. D. Macleod and others, the experiment 
was prominently brought to the notice of the flax manufacturers in Britain, 
where for years the supply of flax from home cultivation and foreign import- 
ation has been far short of the demand, and samples of the fibre laid before 
them, which were pronounced worth £55 per ton ; and so satisfied were 
they, by the specimens exhibited, that the Panjab was fitted to grow flax 
suited to the home market, that they formed a company, an ‘Indian Flax 
Company, Limited, of the Panjab,’ in order to carry it on, and their agent, 
Mr. Wightman, has now settled in the Sialkote district, and has com- 
menced operations. By him advances have been made to zemindars to 
cultivate flax, which they will repay him back in kind. He, too, has dis- 
tributed acclimated seeds, and has applied to me for a large supply to ex- 
tend his operations, which, however, l cannot meet. Land of his own he 
has none, and he is therefore entirely dependent on native cultivators. The 
system introduced is an admirable one, and will continue to be so as long 
as the company consider the interests of the native cultivator as well as 
their own, or, in other words, give him a fair remuneration for his labour. 
If this be done, and if the superintendence be confined to advice in the 
manner of cultivating the plant properly and preparing the fibre, and the 
distribution of acclimated seeds, and, above all, in a newly-acnuired country 
like the Panjab, where the inhabitants look to the district officers as their 
best advisers, if the countenance of Government through their district officers 
be continued, flax cultivation will rapidly spread, and the fibre become an 
important article of exportation. 

“9. But the as yet small success gained in the Panjdb is not, in my 
humble opinion, sufficient to stimulate private enterprise to seek a field for 
operations in the North-Western Provinces. 

“ 10. The services of Mr. Cope are not available, or if they were, they 
could only be procured at a rate which Government would not be prepared 
to meet. By him extensive mercantile transactions are carried on at Amrit- 
sar, and thus his time is fully occupied; nor is he acquainted with the 
methods of preparing flax. 

“ u. To grow the plant assistance is not required. This we can do. 
What are wanted are, 1st, good scutchers and hecklers— men intimately 
acquainted with the processes of manufacture, and fitted to teach the natives 
of the country ; unci, the best kind of machinery used in preparing'flax ; 
3rd, a large supply of acclimated seeds ; 4th. the directions for the proper 
management of the flax crop, compiled by the Committee of the * Royal 
Society'for the Promotion and Improvement of the Growth of Flax in Ire- 
land,’ with a few alterations and modifications to suit the climate of the 
North-Western -Provinces, might be translated into Hindi, printed, and 
distributed to native cultivators through district officers v?ith much advan- 
tage. 

“t2. In the worksalluded to all the information required on flax cultiva- 
tion is to be found. The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Cal- 
cutta, by publishing the most important information to be found in the 
reports and transactions of the * Royal Society for the Promotion and Im- 
provement of the Growth of Flax in Ireland/ have done all that is required 
to popularise the cultivation, so far as that can be done by the press, and 
in Dr. Royle’s work on The Fibrous Plants of India the cultivator will find 
the same information condensed. To him, therefore, I would recommend 
this work as a text-book. 

“ 13- Prizes have already been offered by the Panjab Government for the 
best samples of prepared fibre, and for the largest quantity of land brought 
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under cultivation with flax, but with no beneficial results, as they remain 
unclaimed by any one. Such an inducement held out appears to be of 
doubtful utility, though it might, with much advantage, 'be done on a small 
scale by district officers. 

“ 14. In the magnificent system of canal irrigation, the North-West Pro- 
vinces has the means for flax cultivation far superior to that possessed by 
the Panjdb, and to encourage it, therefore, and meet the demands for accli- 
mated seeds on an extensive scale, I would respectfully recommend that an 
experimental farm of from 50 to 60 acres be formed in the Saharunpore 
district, adjoining the garden, where irrigated land can be procured at a 
. reasonable rate ; that the incidental expenses, such as land, rent, water, &c., 
be met by the sale of the seeds, a certain quantity being reserved for dis- 
trict officers for distribution to zemindars. 

“ That if European instructors from regiments be available in this country 
two men be obtained from the ranks of any regiment for a short time to 
prepare the fibre, and teach natives how to scutch and heckle. That the 
fibre be sold, when prepared, to meet the wages of the parties who prepare 
s it, a large sample being reserved for exportation and examination by British 
manufacturers. That acclimated seeds be given to district officers, parti- 
cularly those whose districts are in part irrigated by canals, to distribute 
to zemindars. That zemindars repay in kind with the shove or straw the 
value of the seeds received, and that small rewards, such as those distributed 
by the Deputy Commissioner of Sialkote, be given to such cultivators as 
present the best samples of flax plants for scutching. These rewards were 
received with the greatest satisfaction by cultivators of Sialkote, as they 
were distributed publicly to the recipient by their own district officers. 

“ 15. For the plants raised by zemindars, and fitted for preparing fibre, 

.there might at first be difficulty in procuring a market. The finest samples, 
however, might with advantage be purchased by Government, and from 
them fibre prepared for the market as an encouragement to the best culti- 
vators. This, of course, could only be done to a limited extent. But when 
the field became extensive it would be high time for Government to dis- 
continue the experiment and hand it over to private capitalists. But the 
seeds alone would ensure the zemindar against any loss. In fact, he would 
only be doing, though with better seeds, what he is now' doing; flax of 
inferior quality and quite unfitted for preparing fibre being cultivated every- 
where. 

“ 16. In the Panjab both Mr. hWigtman and Mr. Cope are prepared to 
purchase all fibre of good quality, and were it shown that flax capable of 
producing good fibre could be grown in the North-West Provinces, capital 
and funds to work it would, no doubt, be forthcoming to take it up. 

“ 17. To do this it would be necessary to import some good seed from 
Courland and Livonia, and from which all the best Dutch seeds are for- 
warded. To the acre about 2 bushels, or 1 j maunds, are required. I 
would therefore recommend that a ton or 28 maunds be imported, which, 
with the acclimated seed which will be available this season, would enable 
me to cultivate 50 acres of land, an ample extent to spread the seed over the 
country. 

“ 18. When the Honourable the Lieutentant-Governor visited the garden 
last season, he saw two fields under cultivation with flax, the one with 
Russian seed, the other with indigenous seed, and the plants of the former 
from 3^ to 4^ feet, and the latter only from 2 to z\ feet in height. 

" 19. From the former seed a supply was sent to Mr. Cope, then Sec- 
retary to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Lahore, and from it 
dates the commencement of the experiment of flax cultivation in the Pan- 
jdb.” . 
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The .Government of the North-Western Provinces also submitted a 
communication, received from the local Board of Revenue, which gave the 
results of the enquiries made by it as to the actual extent of the culti- 
vation in these provinces. The substance of the papers forwarded may 
be here given, the broad results in regard to flax being as follows : — 

“ Flax (Linum usitatissimum; is not cultivated for fibre. 

“The Commissionerof Allahabad hassuggested that the richness of soil 
and large outlay required for the production pf good flax fibre form an 
effectual bar to the successful cultivation of the plant for this purpose at 
anything like a moderate price. This statement traverses the conclusions 
drawn in Mr. D’Oyly’s report, but is supported by the fact that the cul- 
tivation of flax for fibre has been abandoned. It appears to the Board 
that the exhausting effect of flax on the soil should not be overlooked, and 
that first experiments cannot be accepted as a crucial test. 

“The Board recommended that a series of careful experiments should be 
instituted on a small area on the Bulandshahr Farm, both on ordinary land 
and on highly cultivated and manured land. The experiments, if carefully 
conducted, would prove whether flax could be profitably cultivated for fibre, 
and set the question at rest as regards the North-Western Provinces. 

“ The report furnished b) Mr, Ricketts, the Commissioner of Allahabad, 
alluded to above, was as follows A little flax is grown in a few parts of 
the division for local consumption, for oil and cake It is hardly ever 
grown as a field crop, but only in a row drilled in, every here and there, on 
the edge of a field, or in furrows 10 or 12 feet apart in wheat crops. The 
only soil suitable for flax in this division is a porous black soil, very like 
cotton soil, found only near the course of the Jumna. 

“ Regarding the cultivation of flax, I can say that a great effort was made 
d uring the Russian war to introduce the cultivation of flax into the Panjab : 
good flax was grown with a long fibre fit for export to England for manu- 
facturing purposes, but it was established that flax to be good requires a 
great deal of water, good soil, and plenty of manure, and that it is a very 
exhausting crop. These were obstacles to the extension of the cultivation 
which can only be got over (as in the case of cotton a few years ago) by 
great demand at high prices, and a certain market, not a remote sea-port, 
of which the cultivators have never heard, but in the markets in their 
neighbourhood, to which they are accustomed to resort. 

“The native cultivator has no notion of growing flax for the sake of the 
fibre. It is only grown for seed. The same plant cannot produce both 
fibre and seed. If required for fibre, it must be forced in its growth with 
water and manure, be planted thick, and cut before the stalk gets hard, — 
that is, before the seed begins to ripen. When grown for seed, the plant is 
sown in drills far apart, and is preferred short in the stem.— so short that 
the same plant could not produce fibre of a sufficient length to be of any 
use.” 

Messrs. Duthie 8c Fuller take, however, a more hopeful view of a pos- 
sible flax culture in these provinces than perhaps do any other writers. In 
their Field and Garden Crops they say : “ It is improbable that flax culture 
could be extended on any other system than that followed by Indigo plan- 
ters , under which the grower receives a cash advance at sowing time, 
together with a guarantee that his crop will be purchased at a fixed price. 
Flax fibre would be useless to a cultivator unless he was certain of gaining 
a sale for it. It does not seem that any energetic attempts have been made 
to extend flax culture on this system, and what efforts have, been made to 
promote it have been confined to experiments which have indeed proved 
the possibility of successful flax-growing, but have given native cultivators 
no immediate incentive to undertaking it.” 
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III.— OUDH. 

The Chief Commissioner of Oudh submitted a copy of a memorandum 
drawn up by Dr. (VfcR eddie, Superintendent of the Oudh Central Jail. 

The practical information contained in that publication will render it valu- 
able to those who may wish to undertake the cultivation of Bax. It may 
therefore be quoted in extenso : — ~ 

“ x. Soils, md preparation of soil. —The finest flax is grown on 
deep soils, argillaceous, sandy, and on the sandy clay commonly called 
loam. In strong, rich, damp soil flax will reach to a great height, 
but is always coarse. On light fertile soil it is shorter, but fine and silky.. 

Deep ploughing is necessary, at least 1 1 inches. Fresh manure should not 
be used, but the manure, solid or liquid, added to previous crops made to 
answer. Newly broken-up pasture land does well for flax. All land must 
be perfectly pulverised and cleaned of all roots of every sort. Five dif- 
ferent ploughings are necessary, with an interval of fourteen days between 
each, so that ploughing must begin at least two and a half m rnths before- 
sowing. After each ploughing all clods must be broken up, and the 
ground made quite even. In fact, as flax is a rubbee crop, the ground 
on which it is to be sown should be prepared in the same way ns for wheat. 

If manure must be added, it should be done before, or at the beginning 
of, the rains. The manure should be spread evenly on the soil. Sheep 
manure should not be used- 

“ 2. QUANTITY OF SEED PER ACRE, AND HOW SEED IS SOVVM. — Flax is 
invariably sown broadcast; when sown for good fibre it is sown thick — 230 
or 2 40 11) (3 maunds) seed per acre. When sown for inferior fibre and 
seed 140 or 130® per acre will answer, it is never sown by drill. 

‘‘3. The months for sowing,— precauti >ns. -From 15th or 20th 
October to the 20th November, according to season, t'.e., late continuance of 
rain, as flax will not stand much rain ; hard rain soon after sowing would 
destroy the crop, hence the best time in Oudh would be the first week of 
November. | 

“ For sowing, a calm day is chosen, if possible ; if wind prevail, the sower 
must move with the wind on his side, not on his face or back. A uniform 
distribution of the seed would be insured by going over the ground twice 
and sowing half the amount of seed each time. The sowing is not to be 
done as for wheat, -that is, not after the plough, as it were in drills, but as 
stated above, broadcast by sowers walking over the field. The progress 
of the sowing may be marked by a seed harrow going over the field in 
the line of the sower. When sown, the seed ts harrowed into the soil, 
and a light hand-roller drawn by a man is passed over it; this last operation 
should not be omitted. Care must be taken not to bury the seed too deep. 

"To get the seed to germinate quickly, it is well to sow immediately after 
a shower of rain. 

"4. What is to be done after sowing. — When the plants are 2 
inches high, the ground must be carefully weeded. This is done by a num- 
ber of men kneeling amongst the flax and carefully removing by hand all 
the weeds ; they must work facing the wind, so that the young plants may 
raise themselves with greater facility. If one weeding is not sufficient, the 
operation must be repeated. If not feasible earlier, the weeding must not 
be delayed beyond the time when the flax has obtained a height of 6 inches. 

“ Three or four waterings, not too copious, are necessary, according to 
season. In fact, water as often as you water wheat. 

•• 5. Harvesting — Flax must be torn up by the roots, not cut down. 

The harvesting is to begin before the seed is quite ripe. Directly the bottom 
leaves • f the stalkbegin to fall off, and the last blossoms have disappeared, 
the time of pulling has come. A good test is to cut a capsule right across, 
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horizontally. If the seeds have changed from a milky whiteness to a green 
colour, and are pretty firm, time to pull has come. By not allowing the seed 
to ripen on the ground, a better fibre is obtained, while, at the same time, 
the value of the seed is not lessened ; for ‘it is well known that most seeds, 
though not quite mature when gathered, ripen sufficiently after being pluck- 
ed, provided that they be not detached until dry from the parent plant, all 
the sap which this contains contributing towards further nourishing and 
perfecting the seed. * Pulling is done by catching t\ie plants by the heads 
and drawing rather obliquely; a handful is taken up each time, and the 
root-ends of the handful are kept as even as possible. Six handfuls are 
made into a sheaf. The sheaves are set up slightly, inclining to and lean- 
ing against each other with the root-ends downwards, and allowed to stand 
for five or six days. In pulling, the long stalks are laid by themselves, and 
the short separately, so as not to mix good and bad flax together. When 
plucked as directed above, the flax must be stored away under cover for 
three or four weeks, and then the seed is to be thrashed out. 

“ If, however, the grower thinks that he risks the quality of the seed by 
plucking before the seed has ripened, he may delay the process of plucking 
till the stalk is yellow up to the top, and all the leaves have fallen and the 
seed-vessels begin to open in the sun. The plants are then to be ptdled up 
by the routs and laid on the ground. Clean grassy soil answers best in not 
too thick rows, in order to let the sun penetrate it thoroughly. At the end of 
four or five days it is turned, so that the plants underneath may be dried. 

“Two plans of harvesting are given above; the latter probably is the 
one preferable in this country. \ 

“ The thrashing out the seed must be done as soon as possible after t 
harvest. Thrashing is done by striking the plants with smooth round 
sticks. When the capsules have been removed from the plants, the seed is 
to be trodden out with bullocks, the same as is done with wheat. After 
removal of the seed, the flax is to be tied up in bundles of about 61b each ; 
it is now ready for the process of retting or watering to be next described. 

“ A. — Preparation of flax for spinning: Steeping, retting, or 
watering. — This may be done either while the flax is green immediately 
after the grain has been thrashed out, or when flax of superior quality is 
required, the plants must be perfectly dry and at least a year old before 
steeping. In this country, as the flax will be plucked by the end of March, 
it must be stacked until the rains—July or August — before steeping. 

“ Steep in ponds or tanks in which rain-water has collected, or ponds 
may be dug during the rains 10 feet wide, 4 feet deep, and any length de- 
sirable, and rain water allowed to fill in them. The flax tied in bundles, 
as previously described, is to be thrown into the ponds. The bundles or 
sheaves are not to have stones or weights on them, but every day each 
sheaf is turned with a pole to make the uppermost side change to the un- 
dermost. The water used must be pure, soft, and clear; well-water gene- 
rally does not answer. The retting takes six or seven days, or only four if 
the weather be hot. 

“ To know whether the flax has been sufficiently- steeped, the following 
test must be applied. Crack the stalk across the root, without breaking the 
fibre, and draw the latter towards the head of the stem, stripping it upwards. 
The fibre ought to come away easily, and should, moreover, hold together 
in ribbons ; narrow and separate fibre would indicate the steeping to have 
gone too far. In short, when the skin peels easily along the stalk, the flax 
has been sufficiently steeped. The steeping should never be entirely com- 
pleted in the water. It is best to finish by the agency of the dew. The 
process is to be carefully watched, and requires a little experience, so as not 
to under or overdo it. After removal from the water, each sheaf is set on end 
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and allowed to stand for a day or two ; the sheaves are then spread out on 
a field, pasture land, in very thin layers, to complete by the dew the retting 
process. This should be continued for about fifteen days. During the 
time the flax is spread out, it is frequently turned in hot damp weather at 
least once a day. If heavy rain threaten whert the flax is spread, it is 
gathered into conical sheaves until the weather gets fine ; rain soon causes 
\t to rot. After steeping, flax should be kept five or ten months tied up in 
bundles, about 61 b weight each ; the best qualities may be kept two or three 
years. When dressed (the process to be next described) immediately after 
steeping it is heavy; it seems to get finer by keeping. . It is stalked like a 
heap of grass or hay with the root-ends outwards in circular fashion, with 
a light thatch of grass and bamboos at the top ; a pucka flooring, or 
simply a layer of pucka bricks, will ensure safety from white-ants ; of course, 
high ground is to be selected for stacking. 

“ U. —Dressing the vl,\x : Breaking. —The flax having been pre- 
pared for the last process (after sleeping and drying) it is subjected to these 
either by hand or by machinery. It may be broken either with wooden 
mallets or it may be still better subjected to the action of Brasier and 
Hodgkins’ (Liverpool) patent ‘shamrock’ hand-breaker. This machine 
will break— that is, extract— a very large portion of the woody matter, 
leaving the fibre uninjured and ready for the last or scutching process. 

“ Three men are required to work it ; one to work die handles, one to feed, 
and one to receive the broken material. It is necessary to pass each hand- 
ful of fibre twice through the rollers ; one and a half maunds of fibre can 
be worked in one day. A machine costs at Liverpool £13. All charges 
included, it will cor) £20 (Reoo) to any part of India. 

“ Scutching. — The flax is now ready to be scutched, or made ready for 
spinning by this final process. There is a scutcher attached to the breaker 
previously described, but I find that thcscutching-bladcs get too brittle and 
soon get useless fly working ; this may be due either to the extreme drvness 
of the atmosphere during the cold season in this country, or to some fault 
inherent in the manufacture of the blades. At all events, I found that I 
could nm scutch by the machine. Hand-scutching was then resorted to. A 
scutch is a wooden knife a inches long, 3’, inches deep, and half an inch 
thick, tapering to an edge. It is best made of s«wm wood. A scutching- 
tfssrd is required on which to work the flax. This is an upright plank 51 
inches high, 14 inches broad, t ) inch thick, firmly fixed in a solid block of 
wood. At the height of 37 § inches from the foot'is a horizontal slit il inch 
broad. With his left hand the scutcher introduces intothc slit a handful or 
tuft of broken flax, so that it hangs down on the side of the scutching 
hoard ; with his right hand he scrapes and chops at the flax with the scutch 
tilt at! the remaining woodv matter and -all the broken pieces of fibre have 
fwen removed. The /eng f.lrc left in the hand of the scutcher is the market- 
able article ; the shorter ’fibre is the tow fit for packing, &c , but not for spin- , 
ning into thread. Each scutcher after he has learnt his work turns outs 
v '-'vi s or toll, of flax per diem. 

“ Norn. —This memorandum on flax cultivation was drawn up bv me 
from, f.pst, v-.r.p papers given me for perusal by Mr. E. C. Bradford] who 
hai paid £zo tV- the infswmation contained in them at the British ennnd- 
in Brussels sicrcr?, from a work cm • Flax and Hemp,’ bv Sebastian 
Detain or {Publishers— Lm-don : RmUledgc, Warne, and Rom ledge). I 
mu ml strictly ir, accordance with the instructions given in my experimental 
eu’tivatwn of flax, l sowed imported (Riga) seed and country seed • of the 
former jnt«& we-e w-cd ; this quantity eon, inclusive of freight, 'inland , 
carriage,. Rqn. Of country reed roj maunds sown. Ibis' quantity of t 
send, 40 maunds .and to s,«rs. sowed S acres ef land. Four acres were 1 
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rented land, which was sown, ploughed, watered, See., at my own expense. 
Four acres were sown for me by a talukdar. 1 gave him the seed ; all 
other charges were his, and he took the seed produced, giving me the straw 
{fibre). The seed produce of the 4 acres cultivated by myself was 29 
maunds, equivalent in money value to about R 57. The quantity of flax 
produced and exported as the produce of 8 acres was only 1 1 maunds and 
28 seers, less than half a ton (the ton being 27 maunds and 10 seers) ; this 
was valued and sold in London, at £23 per ton, for £9-12 s. The pro- 
duce of Riga seed, if sufficient in quantity, would have fetched at the rate of 
£29 or £~ko per ton; the produce of only country seed was not worth 
more than £23 per ton. 

JR a. p. 

The experiment cost ....... (163 o o 

The return was 253 o o 


Loss . . 410 o o 
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“ The rail carriage from Hurdui.to Bombay was R37-14, or about R70 
per ton. Freight from Bombav to England is from £2-10 s. to £yios. per 
ton, according to season. There are, besides charges for pressing into 
bales, inland charges on landing in England, &c. The produce of 8 acres, 
ff all the seed had been imported, would have been 2 tons, which would 
have fetched a higher net value in England ; but, as a set-off against this 
there would be the higher price paid for imported seeds (?.<?., country seed 
is from R2-4 to R2-8 per maund ; 300II) Riga seed cost Rgo, or at the rate 
of nearly R30 per maund), and of course increased carriage and freight on 
the larger quantity. The linseed as ordinarily sown and plucked by natives 
is useless for fibre, i.e.. from which to extract flax fit for spinning. It 
makes good tow, which, if it could by machinery be utilised for ropes and 
canvas, might, I think, prove of great value. Nor do I think pure country 
seed, even sown thickly in order to make the plant rise to a good height 
of much value. I sowed in good land, carefully attended to all the pro- 
cesses, but still the plants did not obtain a height of more than 19 or 20 
inches; the plants from Riga seed were 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet. The 
length of flax is of great importance, hence I believe that the flax from 
country seed will never be of any commercial value in England. What 
may be still worth, trying is to import sufficient seed to sow about 50 or 100 
acres of good land ; part of the land to be sown for fibre, part only for seed ; 
then in the next season to sow a larger area with acclimatised seed, — that 
is. seed the produce of the previous year’s importation. The straw of two 
years’ sowings may be worked into fibre, but not by manual labour. 
Machinery and steam-power are necessary, as a matter of economy, in the 
long run. The machinery is simple and not expensive, and I think it 
would be worth the while of a capitalist to try the experiment as indicated 
■above.” 

The following passages in the 'Journals of the Agri. -Horticultural 
Society of India allude to flax in the North-West Provinces and Oudh ; — 
IX., pp. 371-379 (Report by Mr. O, Gubbins on flax raised at Allyghur 
from foreign and native seed); XI., pp. SH'SS 1 (correspondence regard- 
ing the cultivation of flax in the North-Western Provinces) ; continued pp. 
593-613; Proceedings, i860, cxi ; XIII. » (Proceedings for 1864) report 
on samples prepared at Shajehanpore. 

IV,— CENTRAL PROVINCES.' - 

The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces reported, in reply to 
the Government of India’s Cucular letter, that flax was cultivated exdu- 
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sively for Us seed, and that it was always short and bushy, seldom exceed- ! 
mg one foot in height. 

“ Captain MacDougaH, Honorary Secretary of the Nagpur Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, wrote that wherever the plant is raised in 
that locality, thick, indeed immoderately thick, sowing was the rule, which 
is the reverse of the practice in North India, and that the exception will 
only be met with at headlands of fields, where the individual plant, having 
air and room, tillers out and becomes bushy. 

'“Again,* he continues, ‘ the inference to be gained from M r. D’Oyly’s 
wish to see thick sowing followed in order to gain fibre— namely, that the 
plant will run tall and thin — is refuted by the habit of the plant, as seen in 
our fields. Nowhere does the present system of thick sowing produce 
plants more than a foot in height, with perhaps five or six seed capsules.’ 

“ Captain MacDougaH, moreover, differs from all the opinions expressed 
as to the kind of soil which is most suitable to the growth of flax. 
He observes that it is plain that there is a great want in the plants grown 
in the Central Provinces of that woody tissue which constitutes the 
strength of the bark, the portion from which the flax would be scutched ; 
and lie attributes the want of this tissue to the plant being grown in 
the stiff black clay of the cotton soil, which, unless well stirred up and 
rendered friable, would prevent its rootspermeating downwards into the 
subsoil and there gathering nourishment. H e also gives another reason, 
vis., that the plant is solely treated as a rdhi crop instead of as a late 
khartf one. ‘Treated as a rail crop,* he argues, ‘the plant has not 
as good a chance of nourishment as a late khartf crop would ensure. If 
curing the cold weather there are heavy dews and occasional sharp showers 
of rain, such as sometimes fall about the Dewali and Christmas, the crop 
gains something; but still this is hardly sufficient, for the soil does not 
absorb the quantity of water thus given to any great depth, and the roots 
(unless it is a good free soil) have still to struggle hard to get downward 
to meet the moisture stored up in the subsoil. The result of the present 
system of cultivation is that the Toots, from want of a nice, light, and free 
bed remain near the upper surface, and the life of the plant never exceeds 
four and a half months.' 

“ In order to gain a satisfactory result, this is what should, in Captain 
mticDougfill s opinion, be done i 'If patient Attempts are persistently 
made year by year to change the habit of the plant, ai£i we could succeed 
in sowing it on well-ploughed and manured land in August with its life 
prolonged to February, I feel confident we should find a marked improve- 
ment both in flax and sced-bcanng properties ’ 

“ Captain MacDougaH cannot quite sec the cause of the alarm as to the 
effects of thm sow ing expressed by Mr. D’Oyty ; and he sass that a plant 
can tiller and yet give shoots. He compares the flax-producing plant to 
wheat and observes that a single seed of the latter sown in good soil will 
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. , ,* - — .. — — result in much. This ccnllcman 

U seems, who for many years was m charge of the Thugcrv SchooTof 
.ndustrym that district, prepared the fibre, but had no idla ofks com- 
mucial \aluc. His fibre attracted notice in Cnlcntui thanks to his having 
to send some valuable gks-ware to the care of M^rs Colvk, Cow e l 

, U nppe , ars that Mr * Williams even 
received orders f.om a Calcu.ta firm to supply any quantity he couid. 
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But no account is given as to the particular manner in which these plants 
were cultivated, nor is it stated what the length of the flax was when pre- 
pared. Mr. Williams’ business was subsequently purchased by Messrs. 
Maclean and Warwick, but it is not known whether this new firm still 
carries it on. 

“An ex-partner of Mr. Williams’ (a native) writes that the ‘gundy 
sunn ’ produced in Jubbulpore used to be purchased by them in co-part- 
nership and forwarded to Calcutta, and that sometimes a little used to be 
shipped to England. 

“ In the publications of the Agri.- Horticultural Society no mention is 
made of Flax in the Central Provinces, though several papers deal with 
Linseed (see below). 

V.— BERAR. 
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The Resident at Hyderabad transmitted to the Government of India the 
reports contributed by the local officers of the Assigned Districts. 

The Officiating Commissioner of West Berar (Major J. G. Bell), 
for example, wrote : — 

“ In this division last year it was estimated that 162,693 acres of land 
were under oil-seeds, of which a large proportion may be taken to be 
linseed. An acre of good land in a good season is estimated to produce 
250 seers of linseed, and the average price in 1869-70 was from R18 to R20 
per candy of 540 seers. In 1872-73 the prices, it is said, rose to R65 
per candy. Linseed is chiefly grown for the sake of oil, for the purpose of 
extracting which it is mixed with the kurdee seed (Carthamus tinctorius). 
The stalks of the linseed plant are thrown away or burnt, though occa- 
sionally they are used for thatching huts. 

“ the Assistant Cotton Commissioner, East Berar, reported that the rich 
and loamy soils in the Purna valley will be best adapted for cultivating 
flax, and also such lands as are subject to inundation by the waters of the 
Purna and Wurdha rivers. He adds that ulsee is now grown on the best 
and cleanest lands, but that he is unable to say whether flax cultivation 
would pay better than ulsee (linseed), and he is therefore desirous of growing 
some seed on an acre or two of land in the Purna valley. 

“ The Resident states that it appears that, although flax is cultivated to 
some extent in those districts, it is chiefly for the object of extracting oil 
rather than for the manufacture of fibre. 

“ This preference of the people for the extraction of oil is attributed to 
the shortness of the stems, as well as the greater expense and trouble of 
converting them into flax as compared with hemp [Crotalaria? — Ed~]. The 
Resident states, moreover, that cotton, jovsari, and wheat are the staple 
products, and that so long as the rayats find these more profitable than any 
others, there is but little hope of flax being taken up by them willingly for 
more extended cultivation than at present obtains. On the receipt of 
the circular a plot of land in the model farm at Akola was sown, however, 
with flax by way of experiment, and a communication on the result of this 
trial was promised in due course. But, as the farm has since been abo- 
lished, it may be inferred that the experiment came to nothing. 

“The Resident expresses his readiness to give effect to any general mea- 
sure which the Government of India may direct in view to the extension 
of the cultivation and manufacture of flax m Berar.” 

In Vol. X. of the Journal of the Agri. Horticultural Society of India 
(p. q7), Captain Ivor Campbell states that he forwarded, in iSs6, a sample 
of flax and coarse cloth made of it which he had prepared in North Berar. 
He then writes : “ Although this district furnishes a large proportion of the 
linseed which is exported from Bombay, and last year there were more than 
jpn.nnn hio-has of land under the cultivation, the people were not aware 
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that the plant, which is sown wide apart, for seed only, produced any 
fibre.” 

VI.— BOMBAY. 

The Government of Bombay submitted a summary of information 
which had been furnished by the Commissioner in Sind and the Revenue 
Commissioners of the Northern and Southern Divisions of the Presidency, 
in reply to the Government of India’s Circular letter on the subject of 
Flax : — 

“ In Sind no flax is grown except in the Upper Sind frontier district, 
where (lax alone is grown to a very limited extent for local use only, the 
zemindars making ropes from it. Two acres would cover the whole area 
grown annually for the whole district. 

“ The Collector of Karachi, in 1869, obtained 1 1 maunds and 3 seers of 
linseed from Fleming & Co., and distributed it among fifty-three different 
zemindars in the Sihwan taluk. The result was not very successful : the 
average produce was threefold ; in some cases it was thirty-one times the 
amount of seed. The Collector attributes the failure of the crop to in- 
attention and ignorance on the part of the zemindars, but considers that 
an experiment conducted at the Hola Government farm could not but have 
good results. 

“ In Bclgaum and Kanara flax is grown to a very limited extent. 

“ It is reported by the Collectors of Poona, DHarwar, and Belgaum 
to be used in making cords and ropes ; oil is extracted from its seed, and 
the refuse is turned into cakes for cattle, 

'‘Northern Division. — fn this division flax is grown to a limited extent, 
oil being extracted from the seed for local use. But nowhere is it grown 
for the sake of the fibre. 

“The Government of Bombay also forwarded two letters from Mr. W, 
F, Sinclair C.S., Assistant Collector, Kolaba, containing his observations 
on the possible development of the production of flax in that Presidency 
and the preparation of the fibre. In acknowledging the receipt of these 
letters, which are given below, the Government of India expressed a hope 
that His Excellency the Governor in Council might find it practicable to 
extend some encouragement to Mr. Sinclair in carrying out the experiments 
he proposed to undertake.” 

, f '' e following passages from Mr. Sinclair’s letter are of considerable 
interest, and may, therefore, be reproduced here : — “ The flax plant (Linum 
usitatissimum) is very largely cultivated in Khandesb, and also, I believe, 
m Nasvk and Nuggur. The linseed alone is used ; the fibre, which is 
useless as fodder, is thrown away. It is obvious that, since it pays to cul- 
cr _pP for the sake ot the seed alone, a very small success in 
utilising the fibrenow wasted would be profitable. I may remark aliter 
that hemp also is much cultivated here without regard to the fibre ; but 
ert our , n “’ ari va riety has been, 1 believe, proved by experiment to be 
of little value. The contrary', I think, is the case with the flax. The plant 
is short and branchy, unlike the long single stem of that raised in Europe 


no 


, , . - _ - , ■ - - long single stem of that raised in Europe 

m seed chiefly furnished by Russia and Belgium. (Ireland produces 
linseed ; England little for agricultural purposes, the climate being un- 


1 - - 1 t—* «•««■ uicuKcu me present 

lowest price is £35 to £40 per ton, so I have allowed a good margin. 

It may be worth while to describe the Irish process of preparing flax. 
Plant is nulled un hv thr» n-uitc wto- is nearly' ripe, beeped 

r beaten to break up the pith, 
action like that of loosely-seti 
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TION. ‘shoves.’ It is now ‘Bax,’ and ready for the market, where it is pur- 

Bombay. chased by the spinners. These, by processes which J need not describe, 

convert the finer sorts into ‘line 5 for the manufacture of cloth, and the 
coarser into ‘tow,’ which is made up into cordage and sacking. To the 
latter class the fibre now producible in this Presidency would belong. 

“The object which I have' in view is the production of coarse ‘flax, 5 
i.e., the article 'scutched,’ and ready for the manufacture of tow. We 
require, first, water ; secondly, the means of breaking and scutching. 
These operations are performed by steam, water, or hand-power. The 
very transformation which I wish to effect, vis., that of the production of 
linseed alone into a combined trade in linseed and flax of inferior quality 
(for it has not been found possible as yet to save the seed, when the plant 
is plucked early to secure the finest fibre), is now going on in parts of 
England by means of small sets of machinery, which cost about £2,000 
to set up there, and could hardly, I suppose, tie brought into operation here 
under a cost of R4.o,ooo. But, after a careful enquiry into the history 
of the attempt made to set up a flax trade in the Panjab, I am decidedly 
of opinion that the use of extensive machinery is in our case to be 
avoided. 

“ I n the Pan jab, first-rate machinery, skilled labour, and Riga seed were 
imported. The article produced was at the top of' the. market, but the 
production was insufficient to keep the machinery going. The Belfast 
men got tired of waiting for profits, and the Government of advancing 
subsidies ; the chief manager died, I think, and the whole concern rotted 
away, after a fashion not unfortunately outside of our own experience in 
industrial enterprise. The matter had been pushed too fast, and without 
regard to the caution of the rayat in venturing upon any new thing before 
he feels the ground firm under his feet. 

“ Upon understanding these things, I turned my attention during my 
leave, which was spent in the flax districts of Ulster, to the process of 
s hand-beating and hand-scutching These, are chiefly performed by 
women; the former with the ‘ beetle ’ used in cookery (which would be 
efficiently replaced by its Indian representative, the jnnsal or rice-pestle), 
and sometimes, where horse-power is available, the flax is rolled in a 
machine exactly like our Indian chunamchakar or lime-mill. The hand- 
scutching is done with tools that any village carpenter could make out of 
a two-dozen claret case, and so small that I brought the most important 
out with me in my portmanteau. The fibre, however, is inferior to that 
which is machine scutched. 

“I am certain that at a slight expense in tuition the rnyals could be taught 
to use these tools and prepare an article saleable in Belfast and Dundee at 
remunerative prices ; and that when at the end of a few years the trade 
had taken root, the time « ouki come for the importation of seed and the 
erection of machinery, which could in many cases beset up in the cotton- 
ginning mills already in existence. No steam machinery is better fitted 
for use in India, because scutchers can ‘fire up with shoves, ' i.e., depend 
chiefly upon their own refuse for fuel. I should add that they are more in 
danger from fire than most other trades, and can seldom effect an in- 
surance. 

“ The process of production would be shortly as foltows : After pulling, 
the Bax would be rippled, t-c., stripped cf its seed by hand or by pulling u 
through a ‘ rippling comb.’ which consists of a set of iron *ccth t* t upright 
in a block. The seed would then be laid out to finish ripening, and the 
‘ reed ’ or stalk stacked till the rr.ir r oon (flax is a ralt or cobl-weather 
crop), when it would be steeped with proper prrcatttun against the pvliu. 
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tion of rivers by the poisonous ‘flax broth,’ broken and scutched by the 
cultivators’ wives, and pressed or half-pressed, like cotton, for export to 
BeE or Dundee, from both of which places I have valuable assurances 

'« Atpresent the flax supply is diminishing in Ireland, from the high price 
of labour and the rapid conversion of arable land into pasture, which is the 
main feature in the phase of agricultural progress through which that 
country is now passing. I have the high authority of M. Emile de Laveleye 
for the fact that the former cause is producing a similar effect in r landers. 
Of Holland I do not know. Russia produces much fair flax ; Egypt some 
very bad and some very good. I am promised details with regard to the 
last-named country, and shall in the meantime be glad to answer any 
reference Government may please to make upon the subject, and to put 
my information and materials at the disposal of any officer who may feel 
inclined to take the matter up. I should propose the despatch of samples 
of this year’s crop to England for examination, and the engagement of 
hands to teach the scutching for a couple of years.” 

Mr. Sinclair’s further letter ran thus: — “ The technical vocabulary of 
the flax trade is as follows : — 

“ Flax ” means, firstly, the whole crop ; secondly, the fibre after it has 
been scutched, in which state the spinners buy it. 

Linseed ” or “ seed, ” — the seed. 

“ Reed, ” — the stalk, of which the fibre is the outer part. 

“ Rippling, ” — the separation of the seed from the reed. 

“ Scutching, ’’—the separation of the fibre from the pith. 

“ Breaking,” “rolling,” or “beating” is the operation of preparing the 
flax for scutching which is done either by mere pounding or by passing 
between rollers at a high pressure. 

“ * Shoves ’ are the broken refuse of pith and bad fibre which remains 
after scutching. In Ireland this refuse is generally used as fuel ; but the 
Dundee men work it up into sacking, and it is also much used in making 
roofing-felt. 

Hotting’ is the steeping of the flax in water to facilitate the separa- 
tion of fibre from pith. 

“ ‘ Beets ’ are the bundles or sheaves in which flax is tied up for the 
retting. 

“ ‘ Scutching handle ’ is a wooden tool about 28 inches long, 4 inches 
wide, and ilb in weight. It is bevelled off at the edge 
" ‘ Scutching-block, ’ — a plank set up on edge and so bevelled above as 
to correspond to the scutching-handle. It is nailed to a block, stool, or 
table, to keep it steady. The bundle of broken flax is held in the left 
hand over its edge, and turned and exposed to sharp drawing cuts of the 
scutching-handle, which separate shoves from the fibre. The bevelled 
of the block and handle are turned away from each other during 
this operation. 3 h 

“So effective arc these simple Instruments that those worked by steam 

differ from them very little in shape or application 

1 would suggest that the model farms might, if they conveniently can 
n SK , Sam ? le f of 5lb a P iece > ^ree of untouched straw and 
c eanc d. the best way they can. A chattiful of any water 
i not containing lime in solution) would steep 3th of flax very easilv A 

oiler would\Er> ndCr ’, 0r <*««««- & or garden- 

steeping is a green si, me which comes off easily between finglr and llmmb 
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that of. sufficient dryness after sleeping 1 is the ‘bowing- ’ off the fibre, i.e., 
its. beginning to separate from the reed and form loops or bights along it. 
It is then ready to break and scutch. 

'• If we had these samples, they could be examined by proper authorities, 
and some estimate (though very rough) might be formed of the improv- 
ability of the native crop. Any particulars as to the average yield per 
acre of seed would be valuable, as tending to show what effect the importa- 
tion of seed might have upon the oil trade. 

“ I can, if these views meet with concurrence, at any time furnish the 
addresses of firms who will be glad to examine samples, or answer any 
further reference that may occur to Government or to any officer concerned. 


IN MADRAS. 
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VII. — MADRAS. 

The Government of Madras submitted a copy of its proceedings, con- 
taining the information supplied by the Board of Revenue of that Presi- 
dency which had been compiled from the reports of the district officer, 
under its control. In these proceedings morespace is devoted to gait j a 
or hemp, and sunn (Crotalaria), than to Flax. That portion of the com- 
munication which concerns flax is given below : — 

" This plant is not cultivated in any of the following districts *. — Vizaga- 
patam, Nellore, Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Salem, South Kanara, and 
the Nilghiris, and is not mentioned in the reports from Coimbatore and 
Tinnevelly. It is grown most extensively in Bellary and the Kistna (total 
10,500 acres). Linseed-oil is extracted from the seed and used by painters 
as well as medicinally; the seed, not the oil, is also exported to England. 
The plant is not used for its fibre, but the leaves when young are used in 
curries. 5 ’ 

In Vol. IX. of the Journal of the Agri. -Horticultural Society of India 
(pp. 321 to 335) Dr. John Mayer, Professor of Chemistry in Madras, 
during 1856, contributed an analysis of the mineral constituents of the Fiax 
plant, and of the soils on which the plant had been grown. The analysis 
had been worked out by himself and the late Professor D. S. Brazier 
of Aberdeen. As the results obtained by these chemists are frequently- 
quoted, the reader is referred to the original article in the volume cited 
above. 

VIII. — MYSORE. 

The Chief Commissioner of Mysore furnished the Government of India 
with a report prepared by Colonel Boddam, in whose opinion no part 
of the Mysore plateau was suited for growing flax, either for fibre or 
linseed-oil, because it required a colder climate and more copious dews 
to bring it on than they have in Mysore. He also stated that he had not 
seen zdsi grown any where south of Nagpur;* that there it was sown at 
the beginning of the cold season (about November), in fields, at the same 
time as the wheat crop, on rich black cotton-soil; and that slight showers, 
which usually fall in that locality in November, start the crop, which is 
fostered by the heavy dews of that part of the country, while the cold is 
greater than in Mysore He also observed that heavy rains ruin the crop, 
stripping off all the delicate leaves; he then continued. Knowing the 
value of linseed-oil for cattle fodder, I tried some two years ago m my gar- 
den ; in the rains the leaves were stripped off, and the plants perished ; in 
the cold weather it grew stunted, and, after giving a few flowers, died pre- 
maturely. 55 Colonel Boddam concluded by suggesting that if an experi- 
ment were to be undertaken at the Lall Bagh, the seed should not be sown 


* Nevertheless if is grown in Madras Districts, a good ivay south of Nigpur. 
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before the middle of November, to avoid the heavy rain usual in October 
and early in November. 

IX.— BURMA. 

“ The Chief Commissioner of Burma reported that there was practically 
tio flax cultivation in that province, but that it was grown to a very' small 
extent here and there for the seed, and to a larger extent in Upper 
Burma. He asked for seed, so that he might be able to endeavour to 
introduce the cultivation of the plant into the province. 

“ Twelve maunds of good selected seed, purchased through Messrs. 
Moran & Co,, w ere sent to him on the 6th instant, and it was suggested that 
he should try the experiment in four different localities, an acre being culti- 
vated in each ; that the ground should be selected at once, and proper!} 
prepared for the reception of the seed before the commencement of the 
sowing season, care being taken that the cultivation be conducted under 
such ordinarily favourable conditions as attend the growth of a crop by a 
cultivator interested in its success. He was also asked to note the cost of 
cultivation, and to submit a full report of the results of the experiment in 
due course. , 

“ A pound of flaxseed imported from Melbourne was obtained from the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India, and was also sent to the 
Chief Commissioner for trial in the garden of the local Society or in some 
other suitable locality, the proceeds of the cultivation being compared with 
that of the indigenous seed.” The results of the experiments carried out 
in accordance with the above arrangements, are noted below. 

Two bags of the seed were sown at Zanganung in May 1875 by Mr. 
Hernandez, of the Burma Company, but resulted in a complete failure ow- 
ing to the lateness of the sowing on a soil insufficiently prepared. 

In Thayetmyo the experiment was entrusted to Surgeon-Major 
Lamprey, of Her .Majesty’s 67th Regiment. The seed, which was reported 
by him to be of a very fine quality, with a large and sound grain, 
reached him in September 1874; but owing to the unusually high rise of 
the river Irrawaddy in the month of October, and its late subsidence, it was 
not possible to sow it before the close of December, when the soil of the bed 
of the river was capable of being ploughed. The seed was sown over an 
area of one acre, and after six days had elapsed germination was apparent 
At first its growth was promising, but subsequently the growth seemed to 
be arrested, and tbe plant did not obtain a greater length than 14 inches, 
including the root fibres. It began to seed two months after sowing. 
The } ield was not in proportion to the quantity sown, as it w-as barely 
in excess of that. Dr. Lamprey w-as of opinion that the seed would yield 
good oil, and stated that from a trial made in the hospital it was showrn 
k° equally good, if not superior, to the linseed generally supplied by 
the Medical Stores. He was unable to obtain fibre from the plant, as the 
fibre was barely traceable and the inner portion of the stem was hard and 
woody in texture. In his opinion the conditions of the soil and climate did 
not seem suitable for the cultivation of the plant in the Thayetmyo district. 
One great obstacle to its cultivation was the growth of grass \Kaing ), and 
on that account Dr. Lamprey strongly recommended the importation of 
English agricultural implements to ensure good results with experimental 
cultivations in the proi ince. 

In the Amherst district, no success attended the cultivation of the flax 
I he plant after grow ing to a certain height withered, but it was affirmed that 
the lateness of the season in which it was sown formed an obstacle to its 
growth. In Tavoy also the experiment was unsuccessful, the climate being 
considered unsuaaole for the description of flax. Similar unfavourable 
4 a 
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results attended the experiments at IVJeday. Kama, and Mindoon, and at 
the jail at Fhayetmyo The attempts to cultivate the seed all failed. 

In the Shwegyeen district the seed was apparently sown with a crop of 
wheat. The plants from this sowing were reported by the Agri. -Horticultural 
Society of Rangoon (to whom dried specimens were sent) to have been of a 
fair average height and to have seeded plentifully'. 

A more satisfactory result was obtained by Captain Poole, the Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Myanoung. “ Of a bag containing looflj, half the 
quantity was sown in the jail garden, there being no room for more. Four 
pieces of ground were selected, aggregating nearly one-twelfth of an acre, 
which had been previously well dug up and manured for the cultivation of 
vegetables. The four plots did not. differ much in situation, except that 
one was a little lower than the others, and therefore more constantly under 
water during the rains. It was observed that the plants came up more 
quickly on this spot and that they looked stronger and better than the rest. 
The whole of the jail garden was rich clay ; it was very fertile and an abun- 
dant supply of vegetables had been produced for many years. The site 
selected was apparently as favourable to the growth of flax as could have 
been chosen. The first sowing was on the ist October 1874, the plants 
came above ground in ten days. A second sowing took place on the 
16th, the plant appearing in five days. This was on the low ground before 
alluded to. 

"In J anuary the flax flowered, and in March 1 875 the plants were gathered. 
About 22o!b of seed were obtained and kept for subsequent sowing and 
for distribution to cultivators. There was unfortunately no one connected 
with the jail who had any experience in the_ preparation of the fibre, and 
consequently the Burmese method was adopted. The stalks were steeped 
in the river for five or six days and then taken out and dried, the fibre was 
then pulled off by the hand until nothing but the stalk remained. The 
gross quantity of the fibre obtained was about 30ft in weight : it was 
beaten out with a wooden "lute! ” as in Ireland, and an attempt was made 
to spin some of it into thread, which failed. A small portion was made 
into rope and some also forwarded to the Rangoon Jail. Captain Poole 
strongly recommended more extensive cultivation of the fibre, as, in his 
opinion, the greater portion of the land in the province was suitable to 
its cultivation. He was also of opinion that there is nothing to prevent 
superseding the comparatively valueless production of crops known in the 
Burma revenue nomenclature as miscellaneous or pine cultivation. The 
enhanced value of the produce of the land would, he thought, amply justify 
an increase of the revenue on such lands.” Whether Captain Poole’s sug- 
gestion was ever carried out and was attended with the success he antici- 
pated, the writer, from the imperfect data before him, is unable to say. _ 

The pound of Melbourne seed, which was sent to the branch of the Agri,- 
Ilorticultural Society at Rangoon for experimental trial, was sown in Nov- 
ember; the plants catnc up but sparsely, and had scarcely grown a foot m 
height before they came into blossom and began quickly to perish-— being 
scotched up under a November’s sun. In December five or six beds were 
planted with the Bengal seed whichdid better, and although n< t a sticce*^-, 
since the p! tuts did not grow above a foal in height, when they all flowered, 
the experiment was not altogether a failure, as a quantity of wd was 
gathered from the crop. Mr. Hardinge, the Honomrv Secretary o! the 
Society, mentioned that there was not the slightest dtffrjrnce between the 
plants raided from Bengal and Melbourne «'*ed ; that apparent h climate 
of Rangoon, when even at its coldest, was not favournt !e to the growth of 
the flax-plant vith success, but tl at where greater co.d is exp'-nenu.c,, 
it won!! probab’y thrhe bitter. 
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X.— BENGAL. 

The proceedings of the Honourable the East India Company (to which 
reference has already been made) contain the financial and other results 
of the two experiments made at the close of the last and during the first 
two decades of the present century, with the object of introducing Flax 
cultivation into Bengal. These show that the attempt to introduce Bassorah 
Flax into Bengal and the North-Western Provinces failed. It appears 
from the correspondence that Arabian Flax cultivators were brought from 
Bassorah and flax seed was imported thence, but the final conclusion 
arrived at was that the soil of India was generally unfit for the cultivation 
of Flax and that the Arabian method of dressing the fibre by “beating” 
and “ scratching ” was so very tedious when compared v ith that used 
in England by “ breaking” and “ swingling” that if the cultivation were 
ever introduced in India on an extensive scale there was no doubt that the 
latter method of dressing should be adopted. The passages quoted above 
(pp. 11-24) from Royle’s Fibrous Plants of Int in, exhibit the success or 
failure that attended the efforts (mostly of private individuals and mercantile 
firms), which were made to continue the efforts at establishing the new 
industry, down to about the year 1843. Some thirty years later Mr. 
D’Oyly s report once more reopened the enquiry, and the information 
collated on the basis of his essay has been briefly reviewed in the provincial 
notes above. Apparently Bengal contributed nothing further than Mr. 
D’Oyly’s high expectations, and the subject may be said to have once 
more lapsed into obscurity. 

The following references to the publications of the Agri.-Horticultural 
Society may be cited as having a bearing on Bengal:— Vol. I. (1842), 
P- 393 - Mr. DeneeFs “Practical information on the best mode of cultivat- 
ing Flax in Bengal ” (see p. 16 above) ; the details of the Chittagong 
experiments, Vol. II.. pp. 275-281; the Monghyr experiments, Vol. III. 
(Proceedings), p 49; in Vol. VI. (New Series, 1878), p. vii, Mr. R. Macal- 
hster reported despatch of samples of Flax grown in Mr. Lethbridge’s In- 
digo plantation at Otter in Tirhoot. High expectations were entertained by 
Mr. Macallister of the advantages of a combined Flax and Linseed cultiva- 
tion if undertaken by the planters who have the means of sowing good seed 
Buck, so as to encourage the formation of fibre as well as seed. The 
Secretary of the Society in commenting on Mr. Macallister’s samples 
reviewed all the papers that had appeared on the subject, and then added : 
“ None of these numerous experiments resulted successfully in a commer- 
cial point of view, though the produce was, in many instances, favourably 
reported on, as it could not apparently compete in the home market with 
the produce of Europe. Flax, for fibre, cannot, it is feared, be profitably 
grown in Lower Bengal; now, however, that a local demand has arisen 
tor it, and the attention of indigo planters and others has been attracted 
to its cultivation and preparation, there is a fair prospect of success atlend- 
'Jlff t". e renewed endeavours that are being made for the growth, for its 
fibre, m Upper Bengal, of this useful and valuable product.” 

Shortly after the date of the above correspondence in the Agri. -Horti- 
cultural Society’s Journal Mr. Macallister published (1877) a note on Flax 
cultivation, in India, from which the following passages may be extracted 
as conveying the new facts or suggestions which Mr. Macallister offers, 
and which, perhaps, have not been sufficiently urged in the above review 
of past literature of Indian Flax 

- “The common linseed stalk of this country, which is usually thrown 
aside as useless by cultivators after they have extracted the seeds, although 
short in fibre in consequence of thin planting and poor soil; can be made 
available for a fairly good class of fibre, if the stalk can be got out of the 
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producer’s hands before the exposure to the sun and hot winds has spoiled 
it. In the Mississippi and Missouri valleys of America, large quantities 
of linseed (flax seed) are annually planted with a view to utilise both seed 
and fibre, and both are utilised to the fullest extent with much profit to the 
planter. The quantity of seed put into the ground is about treble that in 
Bengal, consequently they not only get a good fibre, but obtain a better 
yield in seed, Machines patented by F. A. Smith, Esq , of the Missouri 
Flax Works, High Point, Moniteem Co., Missouri, U. S. A., are used for 
threshing out the seed. Where labour is high, as in America, these ma- 
chines are indispensable j here, with the cheap labour of the country, the 
usual method of threshing rice, not the bullock tramp, because that spoils 
the fibre, but the usual threshing by hand oyer a log of wood, or a sione, 
is the best. The fibre produced from native-grown linseed, although 
much inferior in quality to that grown, especially with reference to fibre, is 
nevertheless a fair substitute for Russian tow for all sorts of coarse goods, 
and if carefully worked out will fetch in the London market from £25 to 
£35 per ton according to quality. 

“ Good Russian Riga flax is now worth in the Calcutta market about 
R550 P er ton, or R 20 per Bengal maund. Indian flax can be produced 
nearly, if not quite, as good as Russian, and much cheaper ,• so that if, as 
I believe, numerous indigo planters are prepared to try a few acres, speci- 
ally grown on prepared lands, and worked out with a view to better quality, 
as also to utilise their ryot’s productions for the coarser quality, we are 
likely to get a long way on the road to success without much delay, and 
eventually to enrich the agricultural resources of the country to an import- 
ant extent Indigo planters especially would benefit by adopting flax 
raising as an auxiliary to indigo, as there need be no great outlay ; they 
have engines, vats, and buildings; they have generally at their, comm and 
the raw material, and can grow It for fine qualities; and what is of more 
advantage than all, the manufacture of this fibre serves at a season when 
they have little else to do. 

“ I have written the above rough remarks with a view to convey to 
others who are desirous to benefit by it such knowledge as I have gained 
from considerable experience, both in America and India. I have femnd 
in experiments, carried on at Dinapore during. the past season, that Indian 
linseed straw grown by tbe native cultivators is rich in fibre, but, owing to 
the mode of growing that fibre, is harsh, and that when planted thickly 
and grown for fibre only, the fibre is almost equal to Russian. Cultivators 
who wish to make the most out of their labour would do well to plant double 
the usual quantity of seed to the acre, gather the stalk when the seed in 
the bolls is ripe or the bolls have turned brown, thresh out the seed after 
two days’ sun, and immediately immerse the stalks in water and follow the 
process above stated. Thus, they will utilise the seed, and get a fibre 
useful to the mills, both here and in England, for making canva s for ships 
sails, tarpaulins, &c., for which there is a large demand. 

Twine and Canvas Factory at Ghoosery, near Calcutta, have J. h,s 
manufactured from imported flax more than 300,000 yards P “ 

Yin cloth, for whfch purpose this fibre would serve adrrnr ^ y* 
will now find a market for their productions here m India. ^ 

No further reports have been published regarding the Tir oot P**°P°^* ? 
of a combination of Indigo Flax cultivation— the most re y 
interest in Flax-and it is thus feared, that, l.ke all the other hopes; and 

expectations raised during the past seventy,. e, S^ l y > or ^ !? , SDas modicallv 

subject has lapsed, once more, into the oblivion, from wh ich, P 

it has been rescued, through a consideration of the millions op g 
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which it is thought arc annually lost owing to the people of India neglect- 
ing to utilise the stems of their linseed crops. 

Paper Material. 


It has recently been urged by the European Press that linseed cultiva- 
tion has many advantages to the English and Scottish farmers. That 
although it is known to be an exhausting crop and hence is barred by many 
leases, an effort should be made to overthrow these objections through man- 
uring. The reasons for this recommendation are, that the seed would give 
a fair return which, if combined with the proceeds of (he sale of the up- 
rooted stems (after being dried by stacking on the field like corn) would 
make the crop highly remunerative. These dried stems, it is urged, would, 
afford one of the nest of paper materials. They would require no prepara- 
tion, as fibre and wood could be pulped together. It is further pointed out 
that fowls fatten or lay marvellously if allowed to stray over a linseed field' 
and they do little or no harm j while, according to the Russian peasant’s 
experience, a certain percentage of linseed or linseed-cake given to cattle is 
the best food-material for causing a prolonged yield of very superior butter- 
yielding milk. Cattle so fed afiord also the finest known manure, so that 
If this be applied to the field, the injury caused by the crop is more than 
compensated for by tbe numerous advantages to be obtained from a limited 
linseed cultivation on each farm. 

The idea of utilising tbe Indian Flax stems as a paper material has more 
than once before been urged. With Esparto and other valuable grasses at 
their present cheap price, it is admitted, however, that the paper-maker can- 
not afford to pay for a fibre that requires to be prepared before being thrown 
into his vats. He can thus purchase the jute cuttings and ends, also old bags, 
ropes, and rags, but cannot afford to purchase new jute fibre, though jute is 
the cheapest of all fibres. But in the case of flax stems, as above recom- 
mended , no previous preparation is considered necessary. The objection urged 
by the native cultivators that a fibre-yielding linseed affords them an inferior 
oil goes for nothing. They are also not called upon to pluck the crop at a 
season more favourable to tbe fibre than the oil. They are not called upon 
to take measures to prevent the fibre being injured by exposure to the sun, 
nor are they reouired to learn a new industry, that of crudely separating 
Ine fibre from the flax stems. They are simply asked to dry these stems 
and sell them thus to the paper-maker rather ttian.burn them as manure. 
Everything would thus seem to point to paper-making as the best channel 
of utilisation for the Indian linseed waste stems. But the linseed fields of 
India are. as a rule, far removed from the paper mills. The means of con- 
verting such stems into paper are peculiar, and a mill would probably have 
to be specially arranged before it could use linseed stems. And if this be so, 
most paper-makers would require some guarantee that tbe material would 
be forthcoming in sufficient quantity and at a sufficiently low rate. If it had 
to be carried by railway, for any distance, it would very likely be rendered 
thereby too expensive for the paper-maker and it would certainly never pay 
to export the Indian crude stems to Europe as a paper material. 


Separation and Preparation of Flax. 

It seems unnecessary to deal with this subject in a separate section. 
Flax can hardlv be said to be produced in India, and the best methods 
of cultivating the plant, the seasons of sowing snd reaping, and every de- 
tail of the manipulation of separating and preparing the fibre for tbe 
mnrke,, have already been dealt with in the pages above (sec pp. 16, qi- 
34, 40-44, and 47-jo ). Detailed information regarding the machinery 
employed m Europe, both m cleaning tbe fibre and in waving it, will be 
found m Scons' Encyclopedia. The special report draw n up by the RojS 
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Society for the Promotion and improvement of the Growth of Flax in 
Ireland, gives details of cultivation and manufacture. This will be found 
in \ol. IX., Jour. Agri.-Hort. Soc . India {Old Series), p. 6o. In that 
volume also the Secretary of the Society published a series of most valuable 
papers on flax culture and manufacture, thus bringing together a mass of 
material which should be carefully considered by persons who may desire 
to once more renew the enterprise of flax culture in India, 

LINSEED. 

The seed obtained from the cultivated plant — Linum usitatissimum — is 
known as Linseed or Flax-seed, the expressed oil as Linseed oil, and the 
cake as Linsecd-cake. The history of the cultivation of Linseed in India 
has already been alluded. to briefly, so that it but remains to bring together in 
this place such information as is available on the provincial cultivation and 
utilisation of the crop. The writer is, however, conscious that the material 
at his disposal is of so meagre a character that all he can hope to do is to 
indicate the plan upon which future facts might be collated by exhibiting 
the various headings into which the subject might be divided. The passages 
quoted (from a wade series of publications) manifest more than anything 
else the imperfect and disjointed state of the information that exists in 
India on this, one of our most important crops. 

Races or Forms of Linseed. 

To a certain extent the cultivation of Linseed has already been indicated 
by some of the remarks regarding Flax. The object being to promote 
flowering, not the production of long, straight,- fibre-yieldingtwigs, the seed 
is sown much thinner than is generally the case in European flax cultiva- 
tion. The result of this has been to develop several well-marked RACis, 
all of which possess one character in common, namely, the formation of a 
short, much-branched stem. Nothing definite, however, can be -written re- 
garding the forms of Linseed grown in India, since they have not been 
carefully worked out by botanists ; but there are two important kinds, 
white-seeded and red-seeded, and within each of these oivisions there appears 
to exist two forms, “ bold ” and “ small,” commercial terms that denote 
the character of the seed. The latter kind may, to some extent, be merely 
a consequence of imperfect cultivation, or of season of collection. The 
subject is too little understood, however, to allow of any definite inferences 
being drawn, but the white and red-seeded races seem perfectly distinct. 

It would, in fact, appear undeniable that a crop which has been cultivated 
for several centuries (it historic evidence be accepted), under the most 
diverse conditions of Him ate and soil, must have by now developed widely 
different races. And if this be so, it may safely be added that until the 
characters of these races have been established, it would be hopeless to 
expect the industry to divert at command from linseed to flax production. 
We must first establish the local influences and their effects upon the exist- 
ing crop, and know, too, whether that crop manifests a favourable tendency 
to fibre formation, before the recommendation be offered that thick sowings 
should be made with the object of obtaining combined flax and linseed. 
This seems to have been the key-note of past failures Foreign seed .was 
forced on the cultivators — seed that often failed to grow at all, in certain of 
the districts in which it was arbitrarily sown, or which, where it did ger- 
minate, yielded a slightly better fibre but worse oil than the local stock. 
Disappointment, followed in time by antipathy against the new crop, was 
the not unnatural consequence. It would seem that to make flax cultiva- 
tion gain a hold on the people of India, it must at first be a bye-product 
to seed cultivation. If the difficulties of locally cleaning the fibre, or of 
transit from the fields to cleaning mills, were once overcome, and it was 
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found that the waste stems yielded a certain return, there would then be 
no difficulty in inducing the people to sow thicker in order to ensure both 
crops. In time they might be even educated to cultivate flax only, but at 
present failure is certain to follow any experiment that has professedly for 
its object the cultivation of flax and not of linseed. It would .thus seem 
the natural course to thoroughly investigate the nature of the Indian races 
of Linum with the object of discovering those that manifest a tendency to- 
wards fibre production. With thick sowing and careful cultivation such 
forms might even be educated to produce both crops, and in this way a 
modified flax production might gradually be inculcated into Indian agri- 
culture Spasmodic efforts to acclimatise highly prized European and 
Australian forms of flax are certain to have the same fate as the experi- 
ments already made. -The path most likely to lead to success in the 
case of this staple of our trade, as with all the products of India, would 
seem to be careful study and selection of the indigenous stock. 

The following jottings regarding the red and white-seeded forms may 
prove useful. 

Red Linseed.— There are several forms of this recognised in the 
trade, and these are apparently caused by soil or methods of cultivation. 
The season at which the seed is collected and the freedom of the plant 
from blight has much to say to its character, far more perhaps than the 
existence of distinct races, but, as already stated of this subject, we possess 
no definite knowledge. It is, however, admitted by most writers that the 
seed of one part of India is richer in oil than that of another, and it, there- 
fore, seems probable that the drying prop-rty is equally variable. 

White Linseed.— The earliest detailed notices of this form occur in the 
Journals of the Agri.-Hoticultwal Society of India. Thus, in 184,}, Colo- 
nel J. B. Ouseley sent a sample to the Society from the Nerbudda Valley. 
This was examined and reported on by Henry Mornay [Vol. III., Selections, 
98 ) who wrote, "This beautiful seed is larger and plumper than the finest red 
seed, besides which the shell or outer cuticle is much thinner, which is very 
beneficial.’’ It gave weight for weight fully 2 per cent, more oil and yielded 
its oil much more easily, while the cake was far softer and sweeter than that 
produced from the red seed. In a subsequent letter Colonel Ouseley returns 
to the subject (p. 249), and shows its relative value in 183510 1844 compared 
with wheat and gram. It then fetched the same price as the best qualities 
of wheat, and was one rupee more expensive than the red, per mam (about 5 
maunds, 16 seers). Colonel Ouseley then concludes as follows: "White 
linseed is exported towards Bombay, and is to be found at Jubbulpore ; 
but I understand none grows north of Kewah; from inhabitants of Oudh 
now here, 1 am informed it is unknown in that territory ; it forms an article 
of trade south of the Nerbudda and is in great demand.” Mr. H. Cope 
of Amritsar wrote in 1858 (see Jour. Ascrt .-Hort. Soc., India, X., Proceed- 
liters ( Old Series), Ixxxsdit) of the white seeded flax: — “If I remember 
right it was you who told ine that the Jubbulpore white linseed became 
brown again on sowing in other parts of India, showing that the white 
was a more local variety. In order to test the accuracy of what I be- 
lieved was only a surmise on your part, 1 obtained a small quantity of 
mixed white and brown seed, carefully separated the white, sowed it myself, 
and have to inform you that so many of the flowers, which will of course 
produce brown seed, are blue, that I have no doubt these, which are white 
this year, will be blue next, and produce brown seeds, the whole returning 
to their primitive habit ” 

Diseases of Linseed. 

Various reports, here placed under Contribution, will be found to allude 
to the precariousness of this crop. It is liable to injury from severe rain 
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or excessive drought, but its greatest enemy is a parasitic fungus which 
causes great havoc, according to some writers often diminishing the crop 
by 50 Per cent. The early literature of this disease is extremely inter- 
esting. Much was written of it in 1829 and the few succeeding years, but a 
gap of half a century has then to be passed over, until in modern official 
literature its ravages are deplored, but little or no attempt made to investi- 
gate its cause, or to discover the means by which to avert the ruin it periodi- 
cally causes. In 1829, Major Sleeman, Agent in the Nerbudda territories, 
reported the calamity that had befallen the people in the form of a disease 
that had attacked the alsi crop first, then the wheat. He attributed this to 
a minute insect which penetrated the stem and absorbed the nourishment of 
the plant, thus ruining the crop. His leport, accompanied with specimens, 
was submitted to Dr. W. Carey, who affirmed that the injury was really 
caused by a fungus like the wheat blight of Europe (then attracting atten- 
tion and supposed to be caused by a fungus that passed from the barberry 
to the wheat). On obtaining this explanation Major Sleeman wrote: “The 
whole of the phenomena observed and described by me, seem now as re- 
concilable with the supposition of the growth of a parasitic plant as with that 
of an insect ; for it is only a fungus instead of an insect feeding upon the 
sap, and when I discovered that the blight had first made its appearance 
last year in some fields of alsi (linseed), I began to believe, that the insects 
I had seen might be rather the effect than the cause of the calamity, and 
collected to feed upon these very minute but destructive mushrooms. I 
gave orders accordingly that the cultivators should in every village be re- 
commended to watch their fields carefully and remove every blade of wheat 
or other plant the moment any red spots should be discovered upon it, as the 
only means in their power to preserve the rest. 

“ On arrival at my present ground I found that parts of every alsi field 
in the neighbourhood had begun to be affected, and that on some the 
plants were so lately covered with pale red spots as to appear to have alto- 
gether changed colour, as you will perceive by the samples forwarded with 
enclosed letter; and as the only means we have of preventing the dissemi- 
nation of this disease over the wheat crops seems to be the removal of the 
alsi immediately, wherever it is discovered to be affected, 1 have thought it 
to be nty duty to give orders to this effect. But orders would be unavailable, 
were I not to promise that the cultivators of these alsi fields should receive 
a remission of rent upon the lands from which the crops may be removed, 
since the blight injuies but little the seeds already formed in the alsi, and 
does not appear till some few seeds upon each plant are formed, Sec.” “ I 
have, therefore, promised that a remission shall be granted for all lands from 
which the alsi shall be removed in pursuance of this order.” 

Continuing his review of observations extending over two or three sea- 
sons, Major Sleeman wrote : “ I now find that the alsi was last year affect- 
ed by the disease as generally and still more early than the wheat, and that 
it commonly is so; and as it may be more subject to it, and is generally 
sown either among the wheat or around the borders of most wheat fields, it 
may be, if not altogether the source of the disease, the means of increasing 
and extending it. And as the cultivators can very easily substitute another 
crop for it, it may be worth while to consider whether it might not be ex- 
pedient to prohibit the cultivation of this grain for a year or two.” Later 
on he makes the observation : “ At present not a leaf or a stalk of the ns heat 
is affected, though close to patches of alsi entirely covered with the disease; 
no alsi plant is affected till one or more of the seeds have been fully 
foimcd upon it . The wind has for some days blown from the eastward, 
and since it began to do so, the blight has appeared ” on the wheat. 

At the time at which Major Sleeman wrote, the life history of wheat 
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blight was, even in Europe, a matter of speculation, so that it is not sur- DISEASES, 
prising that Major Sleeman made the mistake of supposing that in India 
it came to wheat from the linseed. We have long since known that this is Rust, 
impossible, and that Government and the people were alike deprived of reve- 
nue through the repressive measures against alsi briefly indicated by these 
passages. But so alarming had the blight'become, that in March 1830 Mr. 

Holt Mackenzie addressed a letter to the Honourable Sir Edward Ryan 
desiring the co-operation of the Agri -Horticultural Society. Referring to 
Major Sleeman’s reports Mr. H. ‘Mackenzie said: — “They relate to a 
blight, which appears to have occasioned much individual misery and has 
caused very large abatements to be necessary in the Government demand. 

If the Society can help us to remedy so great an evil, it will be entitled to 
no ordinary acknowledgments/’ It is not necessary in this place to allude 
to the famine that followed in 1831-32 through the almost total destruction 
of the wheat crops, nor to the calamity that overtook the starving population 
from trying to subsist on the pulse Lathyrus sativus, a grain that paralysed 
the lower extremities of a large number of the persons who ate it. Suffice it 
to say that it was then supposed that the blight not only went from the alsi 
to the wheat, but to the pulse named, and caused “the paralytic strokes” 
from which the people suffered. The reader is referred to Lathyrus sativus 
for further information on the subject of this remarkable property, and it need 
only be here added that there is nothing to show that the wheat blight was 
more connected with Lathyrus sativus than with Linum usitatissimum. 

In concluding this brief review of the early controversy regarding alsi 
blight, it maybe added that even Major Sleeman seems to have ultimately 
come to the opinion that it was quite unconnected with the wheat blight. 

1 his opinion has been recently confirmed by the investigations of Surgeon- 
Major Barclay, who has determined the nature of the fungi found on alsi 
and on wheat; and shown that they are of necessity utterly unconnected 
with each other. He has not, however, been able (from want of opportu- 
nity) to trace out their separate life-histories, but has made an important 
st fP m that direction by the discovery that in many parts of India the 
wheat blight is not the common European species (Puccinia graminis) 
which requires in its first stage to exist on the barberry, but is a species of 
Puccinia resembling P . rubigo-vera, which, in those countries in which 
its life-historj r has been traced (Europe and America), passes to a bora- 
ginacedus plant. In India the same life-history seems very improbable 
since no borage has been found harbouring an JEcidium. This subject 
will be again reverted to under Triticum (which the reader should consult), 
but Dr. Barclay’s account of the fungus found on Linum may be here 
given, since it is not merely of scientific value but is of economic interest 
also, as it establishes the independence of' flax from wheat blight. 

, obtained,” says Dr. Barclay, “excellent specimens of a species of 
Melampsora, gathered on 4th April 1890 at Dumraon (North-West Prov- 
inces). lhe leaves were very extensively attacked with orange red 
pustules, oval to round, but coalescing freely, and often involving most of 
the leat surface. These pustules are mostly epiphyllous, and they are often 
surrounded by a wall of epidermis, giving them the appearance of the a> 
cidial fructification of Phragmidium. In other parts, dark crests might be 
seen which were the teleutospore beds.” ® 

“ The UREDOsroREs are pale orange red, and are accompanied by colour- 
less capitate paraphvses, sometimes of very large size, the head exceeding 
the spores in diameter. They are round to oval, and the dried spores ' 
when )ust immersed m water, measured 21- 18 x 18— 1 But after hW 

diameter 'u'* m ° St - SpQrCS , be ? ome s P hcrical > measuring 2 4 _ 2 i» in 
diameter. Thcepispore is sparsely beset with spines. I couldnot ascertain 
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DISEASES. the number of germ pores. The paraphyses had heads measuring 30 — 
Rust. 28X20/1. The teleutospores are Jong, cylindrical, or prismatic, single- 

celled bodies, very firmly adherent to one another laterally. They each ex- 
hibit a central nuclear space, and measured, after lying 48 hours in water, 
54 — 56 X io—9fx. They did not germinate after lying some days in water, 
and I conclude a period of rest is necessary before this can take place. 
This is no doubt Melampsora Lini, Pet-s.” The spore measurements show a 
slight difference from those given by European authorities, and the Indian 
form has large-headed paraphyses. These differences, however, are not 
important. 

The above facts regarding Linseed blight have been obligingly fur- 
nished by Surgeon-Major Barclay from his forthcoming paper in the 
Journal of Botany. 
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8 


Area under Linseed in India. 

The various reports that exist on this subject admit the impossibility 
of arriving at definite information regarding the actual area under linseed, 
owing to the very general habit of raising it as a mixed crop. If intended 
for local consumption it is frequently grown along with mustard, both seeds 
being expressed at once, for their mixed oils. For this purpose also, pure 
linseed is very often mixed with mustard or other oil-seeds at the native 
oil-mills, and mixed oils of various recognised properties thereby pro- 
duced. To the people of India the drying property of pure linseed is of no 
consequence, owing to their having no occasion to require an oil of that na- 
ture {see “ Pigments Sometimes, however, linseed is grown with non-oil- 
yielding crops ; for example, it maybe seen forminglines through the gram 
or other pulse fields. The produce is collected separately, such pure seed 
being mostly intended for the foreign markets. But if grown as a mixed 
crop the greatest possible difficulty must necessarily be experienced in 
definitely determining the area under it. In the agricultural reports for 
1885-86 and 1886-87 TO 01- * 2 of the provinces endeavoured to give the areas 
under linseed than in the succeeding years down to 1890. In Bengal, 
Mysore and Coorg, Ajmir, and Assam, no attempt has been made, but 
with the exception of Bengal the amount grown in these provinces is unim- 
portant. It will be found that to produce the quantity shown as yielded 
by Bengal, the area cannot be on an average far short of 1,500,000 acres. 
Assuming this to be correct, the following were the areas under the crop 
during 1885-87: — 


Piovinces. 




1SS5-S6. 

1S80-S7. 

I.— Bengal . • - 

II. — North-West Provinces and Oudh 

III. — Central Provinces . 

IV. — Berar. . 

V. — Bombay and Sind 

VI. — Paniib .... 
Vll.— hladras .... 

VIH. — Burma (Lower only) . 

• 

♦ 

Tor at 



Acres. 

J, 500,000* 
466,1 (n f 
1,014,414 

621,803 

435.9*2 

32.281 

3o/'77 

20,35* 

4.*3',t ,s 9 

Acres, 

I, $00,000 

499.673b 
760,942b 
386,374 
4**. *97 
24.454 
16,558 
23»6«3 

3,622, <*03 


* It seems quit** certain the actual area was over, rather than order, the. figure 
fineo the estimate framed on the assumption that it v.asentnefy grownas a pure, not 
as a mixed, crop. 

•f This do.-s not include mixed crops. 
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In the subsequent reports to those from which the -above figures have 
been compiled, the following provinces have reported their areas .* — Bombay, 
including Sind, 309,786 acres in 1887-88, and 215,450 acres in 1888-89; 
Central Provinces, 633,92s acres in 1887-88, and 668,047 acres in 1888-89; 
Berar, 317,018 acres in ? 887-88, and 304,620 acres in 1888-89; Panjab, 
36,158 acres in 1887-88, and 37,411 acres in 188S-S9; and Madras, 12,985 
acres in 1887-88, and 20,887 acres in 1888-89. On the whole the acreage 
under linseed seems to have remained stationary, the decline shown being 
in most cases a correction of the error for mixed crops. It seems thus safe 
to say that the total area in all India fluctuates about 4,000,000 acres, an 
acreage which, estimated on a mean yield of 2 cwt. to the acre, would at 
least produce the amount of seed annually shown to be exported. The 
Indian consumption of linseed is comparatively small, but to be quite safe 
the maximum area cannot exceed 5,000,000 acres, otherwise a lower aver- 
age production must be assumed. 


AREA. 


CULTIVATION OF LINSEED. 

, I.— BENGAL. 

Although, as already stated, Bengal is the largest producing area for 
linseed, nothing can be learned regarding its cultivation. The Gazetteers 
are silent on the subject, and the Agricultural Department has only once 
briefly alluded to it. In the Administration Reports the traffic m the 
seed is sometimes dealt with; in the issue for 1888-89, for example the 
following table occurs of the imports into Calcutta ' 


, 5 Behar 

■(Bengal. .... 

2. North-West Provinces and Oudh 

3. Assam ..... 

4. Central Provinces and Rajputana 

5. Other places 


18S7-S8. 188S-S9. 

Mds. Mds. 

. . 50,82,873 41,99,302 

. . U4S, 696 13,19,906 

. . 16,21,659 20,33,292 

. . 47>u8 59,079 

Si,m3 19,755 
. . 8,922 10,694 
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79,90,281 75,42,288 


. The Bengal area under linseed cannot be learned for certain (nor 
indeed, that of any crop), but the above traffic returns afford the means of 
an approximate estimate. It would seem from the yield per acre, as given 
by all other provinces, that a minimum of 2 cwt. would be safe, but if 
this be under or over the mark of acreage production in Bengal, the state- 
ment here made could easily be corrected. On the assumption that 
the quantities, bracketed uqder No. 1, in the above statement o! the Cal- 
nitta supply, were produced from a yield of 2 cwt. to the acre, Bengal and 

7R3Rfijr^ ha 'r had , 2 ^5,5 So acres in 1887-88, and 1,935,468 acres in 
lobo-oo, iinder linseed. If the average yield proves by future enquiry to 
be more than here given, the necessary acreage would of course be lessened 
but it seems safe to infer that the average annual acreage in Bengal under 
this crop cannot be below 1,500.000 acres, and i • probably nearer two 
million acres. In the passage which here fo!!o< '1 be seen the Directo? 
of Land Records and Agriculture puts the yieldy maunds tier acre Ian 
estimate very probably considerably lower thin the\ , a | yield P for iudg ng 
■ from t l| ie returns regarding the other provinces ofi. dm a yield o’f -cwf 
to the acre uould appear to be more nearly correct : W. with remarks 
regarding Bombay), but if he be correct, the mean acreage in 1SS7- 

a? n 2 -9'?>7S9 t° produce the quantities shown as delivered 

at Calcutta from Bengal. The Director, in his Annual Report, 1886, fur- 
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nished the following- facts regarding Linseed, and it is to be regretted no 
other information on this very important crop is available 
“ Linseed is not a crop which is grown throughout the whole division of 
Burdwan. It is more largely cultivated on the dearali lands than anywhere 
else. .X 'K, 

“ Soil. — It is grown on all the different classes of soils comprised between 
the lighter class of clay and sandy loam. Linseed is supposed not to do 
as well in stiff clay as in light sandy soils. The land must be well drained, 
stagnant water being most injurious. C 3 * C ' 

“ In the cultivation of this crop one or other of the two following methods 
is adopted, according as it is grown in the interior on clay lands or on the 
dearah lands on the beds and banks of rivers. 

“On Clay Lands. — Here the plan adopted for growing linseed is the 
simplest imaginable. As soon as the paddy field has become sufficiently 
dry, linseed is broadcasted on the standing paddy at the rate of two seers 
per bigha. The paddy is harvested as usual, the linseed being left to 
be reaped in Cliaitra. 

“On the Dearah Lands. — Here linseed is sown either alone or mixed 
with wheat, gram, mustard, or kheslidri. Sometimes more than two of 
these crops are grown together. The land for linseed rccches three or 
four ploughings and two or three harrowings. Linseed should not be 
buried deep, otherwise the seeds will not germinate properly. The see ds 
are, therefore, not ploughed in, but simply covered by passing the ladder 
over the field once or twice. 

“ When sown with such a crop as gram or wheat the plan adopted is 
this:— After wheat or gram has been sown, the land is ploughed. Lin- 
seed is now broadcasted, and the operation is finished by using the ladder 
twice. -Q. £~ Q S ff 

Time of sowing Aswin-ICartik= October. 

Harvest time . Chaitra=Marcb-Apnl. 

Quantity of seed for bigha .... Three seers when sown alone, 

one and a half seers when 
mixed with other crops. 

“The yield is very variable. About two maunds would be considered a 
good average crop when sown alone. Linseed strarv is used as fuel. ” 

The principal oil-seed tracts in Bengal are along the banks of the 
Ganges, especially in Patna and Bhaugulpore Divisions. The damper 
districts are rot well suited, but throughout Behar it is extensively grown. 
M. Deneef, in his practical information on the best mode of cultivating 
flax in Bengal (quoted above, p. 16) states that 6 seers per btglia is the 
amount of seed required for linseed. The plant should be pulled up by the 
root a little before perfect ripeness. In Vol: XII (p 342) of the Journals 
of the Agt i. -Horticultural Society of India, the following facts appear re- 
garding linseed in Shahabad : — 

“It is always grown in Shahabad as an auxiliary crop with wheat, via soar, 
baric) , and other spring crops ; and its bright blue flowers are a pleasing 
relief’ to the jellowish brown of the other cereals. I have never known it 
cultivated alone, so that I have no data as to its probable yield per bigha 
or acre. It would probably not be found to differ much from the Linseed 
crops of England in that respect w'ere the cultivation equal, by which I 
mean, were the same labour bestowed upon its cultivation, which, however, 
is not the case in this district at least. Its favourite soil appears to be 
black clay ( lurile ), but it is sown largely in other soils, and the only difii- 
cultv to ’its indefinite extension appears to be the want of facilit’es for 
earning the crop to market.” 
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II.— NORTH-WEST PROVINCES AND OUDH. 

Messrs. Duthie & Fuller (Field and Garden Crops , II., 41) give the 
following account of linseed cultivation in these provinces 

“ Soils. The distribution of linseed cultivation offers an interesting con- 

trast to that of til. In both cases Bundelkhand is an important field of j 
production, but for very different reasons. Til is grown on the light 
raviny lands which lie along courses of rivers and drainage lines, while 
linseed is grown on the heavy black mar or cotton soil of which the level 
plains are formed. Til, in fact, prefers a light, and linseed a heavy, clay 
soil, and hence linseed is very largely grown in the eastern rice-growing 
districts, where til cultivation reaches its minimum. Linseed is also grown 
to a considerable extent in the sub-Himalayan districts. Like til it is 
hardly ever cultivated as a sole crop in the districts of the Ganges-Jumna 
Doab, but, unlike til, its cultivation in this tract is confined to an occasional 
bordering to wheat or gram fields, and its production as a subordinate 
crop in a mixture is quite insignificant. 

“ Area-— Linseed cultivation thus is of insignificant importance in the 
Meerut Division and still more so in the Agra Division. In the Rohilkhand 
Division it is returned as occupying between 12,000 and 13,000 acres. In 
the Jhansi Division, which forms the western and least fertile portion of 
Bundelkhand, comprising the Hamirpur, Banda, and part of the Allah- 
abad District, its area reaches 49,000 acres, or 4 per cent, of the total area 
under rabi crops. But its cultivation reaches its maximum in the Benares 
Division. The three districts of Azamgarh, Basti, and Gorakhpur return 
no less then 122,000 acres under linseed, which amounts to 6 per cent, on 
their total area cropped in the rabi season. , 

“ Method of Cultivation. — Its method of cultivation varies very greatly 
in different localities. ‘In the districts of the Ganges-Jumna Doab it is 
as a rule merely sown in a line round the border of a wheat or barley 
field, or is grown in parallel lines across a field of gram. In Bundelkhand 
it is grown either alone or mixed in large quantities with gram, and in 
both cases the ground receives three or four ploughings during the rains 
preceding. The seed is sown broadcast at the rate of 8 to 12 seers to the 
acre. In the Benares Division it is largely grown on land which is under 
water during the rains, and in this case its cultivation is of the roughest 
possible description, no preparatory ploughings being given, but the seed 
simply scattered over the ground and ploughed in. It is very commonly 
grown in this fashion in rice fields, the rice stubble being left standing. 

“ Irrigation. — Linseed is very rarely irrigated when grown by itself, except 
in the Basti and Gorakhpur Districts, where a quarter of the total linseed 
area is returned as receiving one or two waterings. 

“ Uni-vesting. — The plants are cut down when ripe, and the seeds ex- 
tracted from the capsules by beating. 

“Average outturn. — The average produce of linseed in Bundelkhand is 
front six to eight maunds per acre. In Basti and Gorakhpur it may be 
put as considerably more than this, ten maunds being probably not an 
excessive estimate.” 

It would seem probable that the above is a very high estimate of yield, 
accountable for, very probably’, by the figures being those of a mixed crop 
with mustard. Allahabad, Benares, and Oudh, are the most important 
producing blocks. The following passages from the settlement reports 
afford additional information on the subject of linseed: — Of Allahabad 
it is stated (p. 31) that *' In other districts this crop is usually grown 
mixed with gram, masur, barley, and other rabi crops. In Allahabad, 
however, m the lowlands across the Ganges, and to a very great extent 
m the mark tracts south of the Jumna, linseed is grown alone. In the 
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Do&b we have only some 40 acres, while in the trans-Ganges there were 
3,000 acres and in the trans-Jumna tract 15,000 acres under linseed. The 
seed forms the export staple of Khairagarh, and is sent in great quan- 
tity down the Ganges to the eastern districts and Calcutta. The crop is 
a hardy one. It requires very few ploughings and no manure, weeding, 
or irrigation. From seven to eight seers per acre seed is required, and 
the produce averages three to four maunds per acre” ( M r. F. W- Porter, 

C. S . in the Final Settlement Report of the Allahabad District, Noith- 
West Provinces). 

“ Linseed (tist) is sown alone throughout the field, or in separate rows 
in fields in which other crops are sown, or mixed with other crops. It 
is grown chiefly in clay soils, in fields from which an early rice crop has 
been taken, or like latri, in places where no better crop could be sown 
with as little tillage and without irrigation.- For linseed the land gets 
little ploughings, sometimes none at all, the seed being simply scattered, 
like latri, over the damp giound. It is also left unirrigated. Not very much 
linseed is raised in Azamgarh, but more perhaps than the settlement 
returns indicate. For, in some instances, land which produced both a 
rice and a linseed crop has been entered under the more important crop- 
rice. Ten or twelve seers of seed per acre should be sown for a full crop, 
but in Azamgarh, where little consequence is attached to the crop, so 
much is not always allowed. Ten maunds is a good return per acre. 
The plant suffers much from rust (girui) in damp seasons. Linseed yields 
one fourth of its weight in oil. The oil-cake is given to cattle, but is also 
consumed by human beings, either mixed with gur or alone. When eaten 
by human beings it is dignified with the name of Pinna. Linseed is also 
eaten by the people, being first pounded in an okhaii, and then baked in 
dough” {Mr. G. R. Reid, C.S., in the Settlement Report of the Asam- 
garh District) 

“ Alsi is, like kodnn, not unknown elsewhere ; but in this district (Banda) 
it is grown in a considerable area and linseed constitutes an important 
article of commerce In this, as in other districts, alsi is frequently sown 
with other crops, but even alone it occupied at settlement nearly 2 per - 
cent, of the cultivated area, nearly half of this being in the Banda tahsil. 
Some of this preponderance is no doubt due to the extent of alsi entered 
as mixed with gram in other pergunnahs, but the impression left on my 
recollection is that there is more and finer alsi in Banda than in other 
'pergunnahs. If only a third area of the mixed crops of gram and alsi be 
assumed to be alsi, the crop covers over 16,000 acres, or 6 per cent of the 
area under cold weather crops” {Mr A. Cadell, C.S., in the Settlement 
Report for the Banda District, North-West Provinces). 

III.— CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


In the report of the crop for 1S88-S9 it is shown that the provinces had 
612,022 acres under Linseed. The principal districts are Wardhaf 118,036 
acres), Nagpdr (104,789b (101,020), followed by Jubbulpore, 

Chanda, and Saugor, each with less than 100,000 acres In the Agricul- 
tural and Revenue Reports for 1884-85 it is stated that linseed attams us 
greatest importance in Wardha and Chanda, where it covers 21 and 18 
per cent, of the area under crop. In Nagpur the percentage is 16, in 
Raipur 11, and in Damoh 10. In every distmt it is grown more or less, 
and in some of the reports is said to be even meeting with greater favour 
than wheat. The total area under the crop has, however, contracted some- 
what in recent years. The Director of Land Records and Agricu lture 
reports that as it is sown later than wheat, it suffers less from failure of the 
October rain. 
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"The arch enemy,” he adds, “of linseed is rust, and during this season 
it has, at all events, escaped damage from this source. Where a crop has 
germinated, the outturn will be fair. But over a considerable area germin- 
ation has failed altogether, and the outturn will certainly fall very short of 
being satisfactory.” In a forecast of the crop for 1885, the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture wrote ; It is reported from two districts that there 
is a decrease in area owing to the ground having become too hard for sow- 
ing, but this is a great deal more than counterbalanced by a very general 
increase, resulting from linseed having encroached on land ordinarily sown 
with wheat and also from its having been sown on land which bore kharif 
crops, during the preceding monsoon months, but which, owing to the exces- 
sive rain, failed to give produce. There is also a steady annual increase in 
the area, under linseed, owing to the active demand for it. The export of 
linseed is, next to that of wheat, the most important feature in the export 
traffic of these Provinces, and cultivation is steadily responding to the de- 
mand of the Bombay market. The increase in linseed cultivation is espe- 
cially marked in districts such as Nagpur, in which much of the soil is not 
of sufficient depth for the produce of wheat, and where the growth of linseed 
is increasing at the expense of the cotton and millet crops. It does not 
seem extravagant to assume an increase of at least to per cent, in the lin- 
seed area of the current year. 

“ The prospects of the standing crop arc satisfactory : rain was much 
wanted for it a month ago, and in some places the plants were beginning to 
wither. But rain has now very generally fallen and the crop has immense- 
ly benefited. A little barm has resulted in the Raipur district from the 
ten days of cloudy weather at the end of December, which have been pre- 
judicial to the proper fertilisation of the flowers, but after making allow- 
ancc for tins a full crop may be expected in Raipur as well as in Bildspur, 

Jit\d the reports from other districts show that prospects are verv nearly, if 
not quite, up to the average throughout the provinces.” 

The following passages from the Nagpur Experimental Farm Reports 
ailord additional information, especially as to yield of seed per acre “ As in 
the case of wheat, two varieties were grown, one being the brown (or hatha), 
and the other the white grained (or katira) kind. There was nothing expe- 
rimental about the cultivation, which was conducted on precisely the same 
system as that followed bv native cultivators. The land was prepared 
t»y frequent hakhannrs or bullock harrowings during the rains, and the 
seed was sown in October with the triple bamboo drill (or tifan). No 
manure or imgation was used. The total area under linseed was 7-80 
acres, comprising five fields which yielded a maximum outturn of 63S ft', 

? TOmmmm oV 2Q4U>. and an average of 42SS) to the acre. I have not, 
nowever, included in this a patch of remaining land on which linseed was 
sovyn as a speculation, but which produced only 96ft to the acre. The 
white and red varieties were sown in two adjoining fields, the areas of 
which were respectively r 4 6 and ro 5 acre. The white variety gave the 
largest return, 630ft to the acre against 590ft. But this fact aflords of course 
no sale basis for generalisation as to the relative productiveness of the two 

^ ,U ‘!r same figurc ’ R 16-4*0 per kkanii 

of v ,h- Vh .T'H* ./•• /)• Linseed was grown on 14-81 acres, ibr seed 
used being of the white or haura variety. The average outturn per acre j 

was 215ft. The average outturn of last von - ‘ - - - * - a . cre 1 

was obtained on a much smaller area, 
much damaged this 
December 1 
inyutv to w 

. Wop its cultivation would 1 
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The Hnsccd crop was, however. 
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weight for weight it is twice as valuable as wheat, and will grow well on in- 
ferior classes of soil ” ( 1884-83 p. 6). 

The writer having failed to discover any detailed statement of the area 
under this crop, of the Seasons and methods of sowing and of reaping, 
&c., &c , has republished the above passages from the forecasts and farm 
reports, since these deal with some of the results, and the difficulties and 
dangers of linseed cultivation, 'i his confession of want of definite informa- 
tion has to be made in connection with almost, every province in India, for, 
although the trade in linseed has steadily progressed, it has attracted only 
a fractional interest to that of wheat, although the latter crop is practically 
of only slightly greater value to India. 

IV.— BERAR. 

In the Administration Report for 1883-84 ( p . 31) of the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts it is stated that the crop was much injured by excessive 
rain, that the area of cultivation declined by 83,000 acres, while at the same 
time the exports fell off considerably. The report continues : — 

“The exports of linseed are almost exclusively of home produce: very 
little is imported. The exports and imports of linseed for the last five 
years have been as follows : — 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports, 

1879-80 

i 83 o- 8 i 

1881- 82 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

Mds. 

1.13.000 

4.03.000 

5.89.000 
10,95,000 

8.20.000 

Mds. 

3 , 70 t> 

9,600 

19.000 

38.000 

60.000 


“ The growth of the trade during this period is almost as remarkable as 
that of wheat ; and it is of more importance as being less dependent on 
imports from outside and consequently more stable in character, besides 
being the more valuable crop.” 

V.— BOMBAY AND SIND. 

The chief districts in the Western Presidency that produce linseed are 
Poona and Sholapur ; Khandesh, Nasik, and Ahmednagar; Gujarat and 
Kathiawar; and smaller quantities south of the Nerbudda and below the 
Ghats. In the railway-borne trade report for 1883-84 it is stated that, as in 
the case of food-grains, the supply of linseed from external blocks is derived 
from the Central Provinces, holding the first rank, Berar next, with Hy- 
derabad and Rajputana following As less important. 

The following passages from the Gazetteers convey an idea of the 
methods of cultivation and other peculiarities in the Western Presidency. 
Khandesh ( Vol. XII., 152 > — “The average acre yield is from 250 to 2 So lb 
The cultivation is steadily spreading, owing to the Bombay demand. 
It forms one of the principal and most valuable exports Deep loamy sous 
seem particularly well suited to the growth of the plant. The seed is bought 
wholesale by wealthy merchants from the cultivators.’ “ I he plant is too 
shont and branchy to yield fibre of any Value It is never prepared, and 
many husbandmen are ignorant of the fact that the plant y ie ‘ds . As 
nearly the whole of the seed is exported, little oil is pressed m the district. 

Of Nasik {Vol . XVI., 1 00) it is simply stated to be sown in October and 
reaped in January. Of Ahmcidnagar (Vol. XVII., 270) it is stated Sown 
in rich black soils, often with gram or wheat, in separate furrows or by itself 
as a separate crop, and, without water or manure, is harvested in February. 
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The seed is eaten in relishes or chatnis, and the oil, which. is produced in 
the proportion of one pound of oil to four pounds of seed, is used in cook- 
er}'. The fibre of the plant is not used.” In Sdtdra ( Vol . XIX., 16 f) it 
<s said to be sown in November and harvested in February. In Dharivar 
{XX If., 273) it is known as agashi (Kan.) end jcrvas (Mar.): in Bi jo- 
pur (XXIII., jio) it is nlshi (Kan.) and javnS (Mar.). In Kolhapur {Vol. 
XXIV., 171) it grows with cotton, late jodri, and wheat. It is harvest- 
ed in about three and a half months. Pure linseed oil is expressed for 
painting purposes only. Most of the linseed grown in the State is sent to 
Bombay. Its average outturn is 375ft.” 

The following passages from the Experimental Farm Reports and the 
Special Reports of Crop Experiments to ascertain the Yield per Acre, may 
be here given: — 

“ The last crop selected for special enquiry was linseed. It is in this 
country grown as an oil-seed and never for flax. It is a most delicate 
crop, suffering from various diseases,- of which a fungoid disease, probably 
rust, is the most common. Even where the attack is slight and in appear- 
ance the crop has not suffered, it is found that the capsules are only partly 
filled and the yield is thus often reduced bv half without apparent injury. 
It is sown alone in Khandesh, but in the Deccan and Southern Maratha 
Country, chiefly as a row crop with wheat or gram and round the head- 
lands. The framers of the formulae credit the crop with a maximum yield 
of 500ft in every tdluka in which it Is grown. In KMndesh it is some- 
times taken as a late crop following bdjri of the same season. Linseed 
has seldom been selected by experimenters, and little is therefore on record 
as to its varying yield. In the season under report it was almost a com- 
plete failure in the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country from preva- 
lence of the fungoid disease noticed above. An experiment was made in 
Dharwar by Mr. H. R. Shirhatti which gave a yield on very poor soil 
(assessed at 14 annas 9 pies per acre, full of limestone nodules and very 
shallow) of 33ft per acre, it was here grown as a row crop, Joiodn was 
sown with the 4-coulter drill and on every fourth row alternately, gram and 
linseed were deposited on the sown jowdri by the seed tube. The yield 
of 33ft on every eighth row represents a yield of 9X33=29781 on the 
acre. of linseed. It will be interesting if this crop could be selected 
specially again this year, care being taken to note whether (1) it is the sole 
crop of the year, or {2) the second crop after an early crop, or (3) a row crop. 
In the last case the number of rows of linseed and of the principal crop 
shown with it should be noticed ” (Crop Experiments, Bombay, 1885-86, p. 8). 

"Since the receipt of instructions of the Government of India to pre- 
pare forecasts of oil-seed along with those of wheat and cotton, this crop 
has attracted my particular notice, as it is grown in this presidency as an 
oil-seed and not for flax. This was consequently one of the crops selected- 
last year for special enquiry, but only one experiment was made on it on a 
poor soil. So it was then desired that this crop should again be specially 
selected for experiment this year wherever available. Linseed is reported 
to have been grown in Ndsik this year to such an extent as to affect sensibly 
the area under wheat. In the field experimented on, linseed mixed with a 
little mustard was the sole crop of the \ear, and though the year’s crop as 
a rule suffered from the fungoid disease, the plot under experiment 
escaped, and the yield (estimated at 14 annas) was 225ft of linseed 
with 4-Jlb of mustard. The corresponding formulae yield us 450ft of lin- 
seed. The formulae estimate at indiscriminately 5008) the acre in every 
taluka without considering the soil and climate, &C., as was the case 
found in Dhirwar last year, appears rather high” (Crop Experiments, 
Bombay, iSSSSj, p. 7). 
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As the result of the crop experiments performed at Khdndesh with lin- 
seed it was found, that while the yield worked out by the formula should 
have been 239ft to 6ie acre, the actual produce was 308ft. In another ex- 
periment the yield was 3221b. Mr. Whitcombe states that 360ft would 
be a good estimate for an 1 l-anna crop. 
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VI. -PANJAB. 

Some twenty years ago Mr. Baden Powell wrote of the Panjdb that 
linseed was extensively cultivated on account of its oil-yielding seed. 
" In Kangra it is thrown in among the stubble after cutting the rice crop, 
and then springs up witnout any cultivation ” In many of the settlement 
reports of the province mention is made of linseed. Thus in the Lahore 
report it is shown as sown in October and reaped in March, the land 
twice ploughed and five times watered with a yield of 20 seers per knnal. 
The total area under the crop is perhaps under 30,000 acres and the ex- 
ports very insignificant. 

The following passage regarding linseed cultivation in Kashghar may 
be here given : — “ Extensively cultivated for its seed in all the western divi- 
sions. The seed is the chief source of the oil used in the country, and the 
cake is given to the stall-fed cattle. The oil-mill or press is worked by 
horses or oxen, and is similar to that used in the Panjab. The seed is 
sown in April and May, and the crop is cut in October” ( Report of a 
Mission to Yarkand in 1873, 7 $)- 
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VII. & VIII.— MADRAS AND BURMA. 

The amount of linseed grown in these provinces is too unimportant to 
necessitate separate notices in this work. The reports of the Saidapet 
farm should be consulted regarding the experiments that have been tried. 

PRICES OF LINSEED IN INDIA. f 

In the Transactions of the Agri. -Horticultural Society of India (Vol. 

VIII., pp. 146-204), a paper is given which deals with the market prices 
of staple articles -of Indian trade in various districts during 1839. It is 
explained that the value of the rupee had been taken as 2 shillings and the 
seer as 2ft o oz. 14 dr., avoirdupois. The prices are expressed at so many 
seers to the rupee, but reducing these to rupees per maund, so as to allow 
of comparison with more recent returns, the following may be given — 
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The Department of Finance and Commerce annually publish ; a return 
of Prices and Wages in India : in that publication the wholesale rate of 
linseed in Calcutta is given since 1843. It would perhaps serve no good 
purpose to enumerate % prices in all these years, but the followmg may 
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be quoted January i843>R2-5-oamaund ; July i844,Ri-I5-o ; January PRICES. 
1847, R 2-3-0 j July 1848, R2-3-0. Ten years later January 1857, R4-2-0 
and July 1848, R 4-2-0 ; January 1867, R4-12 ; July 1868, R4-10-0. 

The following statement exhibits the prices during recent years from 
1876 
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But perhaps a still more instructive table, obtained from the Reports 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, would be the following 
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The table on the page opposite shows the position of the Calcutta Linseed 
Trade during each fifth year since 1873, vie,, rate of exchange; price m Cal- 
cutta and in England ; railway freight from Cawnporeto Calcutta; steamer 
from Calcutta to London ; and shipping charges. It concludes by exhibiting 
the actual amount of linseed exported from each of the four principal ports. 
It will be seen that during these fifteen years exchange fell from is. 11 -fod. 
to is. 4 y s <£. on bills at six months. Coincident with that depreciation in the 
value of silver, tne English price of linseed declined from 66s. to 37 s. 6d. per 
410ft, but the Indian value fluctuated above and below, an average of 
R4-5-8, reaching its maximum in 1879 at R5-2 and its minimum in 1876 
at R3-9. Thus it may practically be said that the actual value of Indian 
linseed was attained about the time of the annexation in 1857, and that it 
has maintained an average price ever since, namely, R4-5‘6 per maund. 
The most serious reductions that have taken place have been in the railway 
and marine freights and in the shipping charges. Taking Cawnpore as an 
example, and it is one of the most distant important centres of supply, the 
railway freight was reduced, during the past fifteen years, from R75 to R53 
per loomaunds, and the freight to England from £3-5-0 to £1-13-9. 


PRICES, 


LINSEED OIL. 


Percentage of Oil obtained. 

In an official correspondence regarding the desirability of opening out 
Linseed Oil Mills in India, Mr. Luchman Parshad Bai-mah, Superintend, 
ent, Cawnpore Experimental Farm, gave the following particulars regard- 
ing the yield of oil : — “ The amount of oil from a given weight of linseed, 
varies with the different varieties and also with the age of the seed. Fresh 
linseed, pressed just after it is gathered from the field, will give a larger 
quantity of oil than the same weight of old seed. Bold seed gives higher 
percentage_of oil than small variety ; and a white variety ofjalaun gives 
higher percentage than cither of these, In the experiments tried last year 
at the Cawnpore Experimental Farm th'e following percentages were 
arrived at with the different varieties. The oil was pressed in a country 
kolhu and just after the harvesting of the seed : — 


White seed 
Bold red 
Small 
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*Percentage 
of oil to seed. 
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of cake 
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“In a letter to Mr. (now Sir E.) Buck, dated February 27th, 1880, Sir 
James Caird, of London, gave 1301b as the weight of oil in 410ft of seed, 
which amounts to 3i - 7 per cent, on the weight of seed pressed. 

“ The information collected from tills — men who have made oil-pressing 
their profession — gives the quantity of oil from 25 to 30 per cent, of the 
weight of seed pressed. I think we may fairly expect 30 per cent, of oil 
if good seed is employed.” 

In conversation with the Superintendent of a large Indian oil mill the 
writer learned that 30 per cent, would be an exceptionally low average 
yield of oil from good linseed. But it | seems probable that with native 


* T he "'as weighed after it was thoroughly cleaned and was going to be 
P re ,f se t= o,' 1 and cake weighed a week after pressing when the dirt present in the oil 
had settled and the cake had lost its moisture. ' - 
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appliances even less than 30 per cent, is obtained. The following' passage 
alludes to native methods of extraction of the oil : — 

“ It is grown in South Shahabad principally for home consumption, and 
is used largely for lamps under the name of Tease-ka-tel. Under the 
native process, which is the same as previously described, it produces 15 
per cent, of oil ; — what it produces with the European method i am unable 
to say. The native method produces a tolerably clear-looking oil, but it 
smokes much in burning, showing that a large proportion of vegetable 
fibrd finds its way through the rude press into the pure oil : considerable 
quantities are grown near the Ganges for export. The price varies much 
according to the season and the quantity in the market. I have known 
it sell for R40 or £4 sterling per ton, and I have known it fetch double the 
price ” {Jour. Agri.-Hort. Soc. Indio, Old Series, Vol. XII., 342). 

Quality of Indian Linseed Oil. 

In 1855 the late Dr. F. Royle wrote on this subject : — “ It may appear 
remarkable that Linseed oil should be imported into Calcutta, when so 
much linseed is exported for the express purpose of yielding its oil. This 
is in consequence of the linseed oil of India being considered as not pos- 
sessed of the full drying properties of the oil prepared in Europe. But 
there is no doubt, this Is owing entirely to the Indian Linseed being ex- 
pressed before the mustard seed has been separated with which it is com- 
monly mixed, in consequence of the two plants being often grown together. 
Mr. Bowen informed the author that, when connected with one of the 
light-houses in India, he had at one time under his charge some plate 
glass. This he made use of to separate the two seeds, by .placing it on a 
slope : the round seeds of the Mustard 1 oiled off, while the Linseed merely 
slipped down. These, when expressed, yielded as good drying oil as any 
he ever obtained from Europe. The same fact is confirmed by the follow- 
ing statements. 

“In a report from Mr. W. Ewin, Branch Pilot, to Captain VV. Hope, 
Master-Attendant at Calcutta, he acknowledges the receipt of five gallons 
of linseed oil, made at the Gloucester Mills, situated below' Calcutta : — 

“ ‘ I beg leave to say I painted my boat inside green with the above oil, 
without the assistance of turpentine, and it dried within the space of tw'enty, 
four hours. I do not hesitate to say therefore if the above oil, agreeable to 
the muster, be given, that it is equal to the linseed oil received from the 
Honourable Company’s Marine Yard, said to be from Europe. Sand- 
heads, H.C.P.V Sen Horse, 2nd January 1S37.’ 

“So Mr. W.Olark, commanding H.C.F.S.V. Hope, writes, 14th Decem- 
ber 1836: — 'I have to report, for the information of the Master- Attend- 
ant, in reoly to his letter (No. 39) of the 7th ultimo, that 1 have painted 
the Hope', outside, with the Gloucester Mill oil on one side, and that sup- 
plied by the Naval Store-keeper on the other,— both laid on at the same 
time ; and of the two I must give the preference to the former, in drying and 
bearing a better gloss.’ ” 

Since the above was written the subject appears to have been spasmo- 
dically discussed, Indian writers maintaining that if carefully prepared (after 
having been freed from the rape seed with which it is purposely or acci- 
dentally mixed), the Indian linseed affords an oil by no means inferior to 
that obtained from European seed, while European reports, mostly, it is con- 
tended, from interested parties, affirm that it is considerably inferior. It 
wall be seen from the remarks below’ that meanwhile the foreign exports 
of linseed have increased to a far greater extent than have those of 
almost any other single article of Indian agricultural production, so that 
there can be no doubt the oil has come into extensive use in Europe. It 
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is thus somewhat surprising that Indian capital sViotffa have, up to date, 1 
been almost entirely diverted to other channels instead of a fatr proportion 
being devoted to a competition with European oil mills in the production 
of linseed oil. By this means unnecessarily heavy freight charges have 
had to be paid on one of India’s most important crops, the cake and man- 
ure, which should have been left in the country, have enriched the cattle 
and fields of other parts of the world, leaving India to have a relatively 
smaller net gain in the linseed transactions than might be supposed from 
the magnitude of the figures of foreign export. 

Samples of Linseed oil were sent (in 1887) from Madras to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary' of State for valuation. The reports of the brokers were 
not very favourable. The oil was pronounced “ far below what _ it should 
be if proper appliances are used for crushing the seed-’’ “ The oil appears 
to have been expressed from Linseed which has been mixed with other 
' sorts of seeds.” “ The result of this admixture is an unusual taste and 
odour.” “ The oil is deficient in the drying properties which characterise oil 
expressed from pure linseed.” ” The oil would be saleable here at about 
per ton below the market price of merchantable linseed oil which to-day (21st 
April 1887) is quoted at ,(,20-10 per ton.” Similar opinions were expressed 
by' the other brokers who examined the Madras samples. These opinions 
were duly published in India and called forth a protest from a well-known 
Calcutta firm, who maintained that opinions upon ordinary' native-made 
linseed were likely to damage the trade in the pure article (such as that pre- 
pared by the Gourepore Company, Limited), since the oil expressed from 
Linseed and Mustard mixed, the ordinary' native method, was certain to 
possess a much lower drying property than pure European linseed, or, 
indeed, than Indian linseed. In support of this statement the late Dr. 
Waldie’s report on Gourepore Linseed oil was submitted for the information 
of Government. Dr. Waldie was, for the purpose of analysis, furnished 
with two samples of oil, one of the Gourepore ordinary trade oil, the other, 
English Linseed oil furnished for the purpose of comparison. Dr. Waldie 
wrote that the colour of the English oil was a little darker than the Goure- 
pore; that the smelt of both was nearly alike even when heated, neither oils 
giving evidence of the presence of any substance other than linseed. The 
specific gravity of the Indian oil at 6o°Fh. was found to be 933 compared 
with water as 1,000, the English 934. The solubility of both oils in alcohol was 
practically thesame (1-28 per cent Indian and rd3 per cent. English). Dr. 
Waldie then tested the oils for purity and found the Indian to vary from 
the English no more than is known to be the case between most of the 
qualities met with in Europe (Russian, Dutch, English, &c.). With regard 
to their drying property Dr. Waldie wrote : “ Both oils spread thin on small 
porcelain basins and exposed to a moderate or gentle heat,dried in about the 
same time, and the dried oils appeared equally firm-” The English was 
browner in colour ; but “ there is no apparent difference by this experiment 
between the two in drying properties.” 

It would thus seem that either the Madras oils reported on by the 
London brokers was prepared indifferently, the seed not having been freed 
from the frequent adulterant — mustard seed — or that Madras Linseed yields 
a much inferior drying oil to that obtained from other parts of India. 
Mirzapore seed is reported to yield more oil and of a better quality than 
that of the Eastern Districts of Bengal. It would thus appear highly prob- 
able that not only is white linseed qtiite different ftom the red, but that 
the red seed of certain tracts of India affords better 'oil than that from 
other parts of the country. It would thus seem desirable, as one of the 
first steps towards the establishment of extensive oil mills in India, to have 
the exact properties of the oil of the various races of seed separately 
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and carefully prepared and tested. From the numerous reports that have 
appeared it would seem that the white linseed may expand into a trade of 
considerable magnitude, and that too even should it prove of less value as 
a drying oil. 

Price of Linseed Oil and Linseed Cake. 

The best oil sells (wholesale) in India from Ri-8-o to Ri-12-0 per gallon 
for raw oil, and at Ri-10-0 to R2 per gallon for boiled oil. The oil-cake is 
shipped to England for sale and is said to realise from £6 to £7 per ton. 

For further particulars regarding the properties and uses of Linseed- 
cake see the Article Oils. 

INDIAN LINSEED OIL MILLS. 

The following passages from Mr. L. P. Barmah’s report may be here 
given. He describes three methods of (and the machinery used in) expres- 
sion of the oil : — 

“ (a) Kolhu . — This consists principally of a thick block of wood with a 
cavity in the centre, which receives the seeds, and a moveable rod which, 
with a few minor arrangements, is made to revolve in the cavity of the former 
piece and thus press against the seed ; the oil which is thus expressed 
runs out through a spout. The cost of a medium-sized press of this de- 
scription is about R6, and the bullock required to work it can be had for 
Rio or R12. It presses 7 seers linseed a day, working eight hours, or nearly 
5 maunds a month. It is attended to by women, on whom it devolves as 
one of their household duties j but if worked by hired labour, a man on 2 
annas per diem would be required for every three presses, which amounts 
to R1-4 per month per press ; the man would look after the bullocks too. 
Taking all the year round, the cost of feeding a press bullock amounts to 
Ro-i-1* per day, or R 2-5-6 per month. 

“ The wear and tear of the press amounts to 5 annas per month. To 
these we may add interest at 6 per cent, on the capital invested in the 
manufacture of the kolhu and purchase of bullocks, amounting to a 
monthly expense of Ro- 1-4 nearly. Thus the total cost of working a kolhu 
per month, during which it will press 5 maunds seed, is R3- 15-10 : — 
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“Therefore, the cost of pressing too maunds seed by a native press 
amounts to R79-12-S.” 

“(b) English Hand Press . — This was once used by a firm in Cnwnpore, 
but finding’ it difficult to dispose of the cake and oil, the attempt was aban- 
doned. The press consisted of two strong screws and a number of iron 
plates. The seed was ground by an English grinding mill, placed in a 
piece of gunny cloth and then put’in between each pair of plates; when all 
the plates were thus occupied, a fire was created by burning coal on the two 
sides and the screws lightened. The pressure nsMcted by heat expressed 
the oil, winch ran down a channel into a reservoir where it collected. 
About 1} maund of linseed was thus pressed at a time, each pres ring taking 
an hour and a half and dnncbv four coolies, who received Ko-2-b for every 
pressing ; two of them workeilThe press and the other two covered the 'ec-i 
in gunny cloth and took rest. About to maunds of feel was thus preyed 
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per day of 12 hours by one of these presses. The cost of pressing 10 maunds 
of seed by each press may therefore be taken at R 4-9 : — 


Labour employed, in grinding at 2picepermaund of seed 
' Ditto in pressing, at annas per ti maund 

Coal worth 4 annas tor every pressing . 

Gunny doth renewed after every 10 or 12 pressings 

' Total 


P a. p . 
050 
1 4 O 
200 
loo 

490 


“ From the reservoir the oil was carried to the boiling-pan, where water 
was added to it in the proportion of \ to 40, boiled for about an hour and a 
half, and then removed to a strainer. When the oil sufficiently cooled down 
it was put in canisters. About 32 maunds of oil could thus be boiled 
in a day.” 

(c) English Steam Press.— Mr. L. P. Barmah gives particulars of 
an English steam press that was formerly established by Guru Prasad, a 
merchant in Cawnpore. About joo maunds of seed could be pressed a day 
at a cost of R 18-4-5, but wood, instead of coal, was employed, the cost of 
manufacture being (as afterwards shown in the correspondence on the subject) 
unnecessarily high. 

M p. J. E. O’Gonor, in the Statistical T ables for British India, shows that 
there were in 1889-90'some seventy oil-mills and oil-wells ir. India. He does 
not mention, however, the Gourepore Company, Limited, the only Indian 
mill that is believed to be exclusively devoted to Linseed. The writer under- 
stands that the Gourepore Company produce about 700 gallons of very 
superior oil daily, which enters into competition with imported oil, and finds 
a ready and profitable sale. In the official correspondence, towards which 
Ivir. Lachrnan Parshad Barmah contributed the report laid under fre- 
quent contribution here, it was contended that oil-mills should, if possible, 
be in the future established near the seaport towns. That the railway 
charges m India were more favourable to the carriage of seed than oil, hence 
the advantage of expressing the oil at the end instead of on the line of rail- 
way transport. The discussion that ensued seemed to proceed from the 
basis that the object in view should be the export of oil instead of oil-seed, 
thus leaving as much of the cake as possible in this country-, to improve the 
cattle and soil of the regions on which so exhausting a crop as linseed 
systematically grown. The opponents of this idea of coastwise mills 
held that it once the seed was removed from the actual district of production, 
he cake w ould never find .a market, in India, as the cultivators could not 
attord to pay railway freight on its return. The oil hitherto produced in 
ndia has, however, found.its best market in India itself, the cake alone beino- 
exported. It would thus appear that when (if ever) extensive oil-mills, for 
„^ r P'' f r P° sc exporting oil to the American, Australian, and European 
n ar .cts, are established in India, the cake also will have to be exported, so 
‘l a j’5 X - CCpt ' n se r n t se of opening out anew industry, a new field of labour 
1 . T "? stn \ eT '. t of Indian capital, this country will not benefit any more 
an it is now doing by the large market that it has established for its linseed 
n ? S ? od reason, however, why India should import any 
linseed oil. Mi Is should exist sufficient at least to meet the entire Indian 
market for the oil, for even if slightly inferior as a drying oil.this should be 
more than compensated for by a saving in price equivalent to the freight to 
Europe of the seed and the return charges in bringing the oil to the fbores 
of India. Many years will doubtless pass by before the Indian cultivators 

,S ‘ n bcs , t interests fo'keep a large proportion of the 
cake to feed their own cattle and manure the flax ’fields, * P 
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INDIAN TRADE IN LINSEED. 

Dr. Royle, some thirty years ago, wrote: "The large exports of Lin- 
seed from India have frequently been mentioned. It is desirable, therefore, 
to give some of the details. By these we may observe, that though com- 
paratively a recent trade, the article is already known to other countries 
besides England. 'I he first exports of Linseed were made from Calcutta 
by Mr. Hodgkinson and were — 


In the year 1832, 
„ '833 

„ 1834 

„ *837* 

„ >839 

„ 1850 


to the extent of 10 bushels. 
>, 2,163 maunds. 

„ 2,826 ,, 

32,327 ,, 

,, 1,67,601 ,, 

»> 7 , 65,4 9 ^ ,, 


Trans- 

_frontier. 
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It has already been stated that no mention occurs in Wilburn’s Orient- 
al Commerce of linseed, a fact that confirms Royle’s statement that 
the article began to be exported from India only about 1832. In the year 
1850-51, while Calcutta exported 765,496 maunds, valued at 815,30,902, 
Madras exported 801 cwt., valued at 82,271, and Bombay, 50,112 cwt., 
valued at 81,70,539. But in the following year Bombay is shown to have 
exported 114,309 cwt., and according to McCulloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary, Great Britain imported from all sources, during 1851, 630,471 cwt. 
of linseed, of which Russia furnished 417,950 cwt., the “ British Territories 
in the East Indies ” standing next in importance, vis., 93,814 cwt. 

In the Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of British India 
with Foreign Countries for the year 1866-67, the value of the exports is 
shown to have been (for that year) 875,04,615. Along with gingelly, rape, 
and other oil-seeds, linseed was then subject to an export duty, and tne 
amount of revenue thus realised on oil-seeds is shown to have been 
R5<57*8 o 8. Ten years later (1876-77), the expoils of linseed amounted 
to 5,614,617 cwt., valued at 83,01,54,374, the duty having been some years 
before removed. In 1886-87 the exports amounted to 8,656,933 cwt , valued 
at 85,17,92,914; last year they were8,46i,374 cwt., valued at 85,05,79,221. 
Comparing the averages for the quinquennial periods from 1873-74 to the 
present date, it will be found that the trade shows an increase of 224 per 
cent, in weight and 278 per cent, in value. But these figures exhibit the 
foreign exports only, though it may be said they very nearly convey an 
idea of the total value of the Indian transactions in linseed. They show, 
at all events, that the trade has expanded from about 3 cwt. in 1832 to 
8,461,374 cwt. in 1888-89. We may assume (for the purpose of demon- 
strating the full meaning of this expansion) that the Indian local demand 
has remained stationary during these years. To produce the extra amount 
demanded last year over that in 1832, the total area of linseed cultiva- 
tion in India must, at the lowest estimate, have increased by 4,230,682 
acres t 

If now we turn to the land or trans-frontier imports and exports, we find 
that, for the past three years, Nepal has exported to India (Bengal) on an 
average some 175,000 cwt. of linseed, valued at 889,20,000. 1 he trans- 
frontier exports from India are unimportant, the major portion going to 
Kashmir. 


• Jn the Agn.-Horti. Soc. Jour, for 1842.it is stated the exports from India m 
1S35-36 were, according to Mr. Belt of theCalcutta Custom House, 1,63,19 9 maunds 
or 6,044 tons. 

f Estimated at 2 cwt. per acre, a verj low j ie!d. According to Bombay crop ex- 
periments the 3 (eld is \anously stated from 190 to 239 and 36 oil) an acre or, say, 3 cut. 
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The total amounts of linseed' shown as carried by rail and river, ! 
were in i 383 -Sa said to have been 1.14,08,389 maunds, valued at 
1^,35, rg, 349. The largest exporting province n'as Bengal with 54,05,056 
maunds, the bulk of which went to Calcutta to meet the foreign trade from 
that port. Next in importance as exporting were the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh with 26,87,088 maunds, of which over 20,00,000 maunds 
also wentto Calcutta. Bombay exported 7,55,052 maunds, of which nearly 
the whole went to its port town to meet the Bombay fi reign exports. The 
Central Provinces, Berar, R.i jputana, and Central India each exported 
nearly similar quantities and to the port town of Bombay. Thus it will be 
seen that the foreign exports from Calcutta are drawn from the Bengal Pro- 
vince and the North-West Provinces; the total imports into Calcutta from 
all sources amounted in 1888-89 to 75,22,764 maunds, while those into 
Bombay came to 36,51,935. 

The supplies drawn by Calcutta and Bombay {the chief marts in the 
foreign trade ) are also slightly augmented by the coastwise transactions, 
particularly in the case of Bombay. For example, in the year 1888-89, Bom- 
bay received from Sind 1,794 cwt., valued at R 11,154; from Goa 32,878 
cwt., valued at Ri, 97,736; from Cambay 3,037 cwt., valued at R 19,257 ; and 
from Kathiawar 129 cwt., valued at R7S3, It will thusbe seen tbatthe lin- 
seed exported from Bombay is drawn from Bombay Presidency, Sind, the 
Central Provinces, Berar, Rdjptttana, Goa, and Kathiawar. The Panjab 
produces very little linseed, hut doubtless what it does yield finds its way to 
Calcutta along with that from the North-West Provinces. From the above 
Tevicw of the internal trade in linseed it may be admitted to have been 
shown that the most extensive areas of production are Bengal and the 
North-West Provinces. This idea is confirmed by an inspection of the 
details of the total amount (8,461,374 cwt.) of the foreign exports, from 
which it will be seen that Bengal (i.c., Calcutta) exported 5,659,492 cu t. ; 
Bombay 2,797,246 cwt. ; Sind (>75 cwt.; and Madras 3,961 cwt. Of these 
foreign exports the United Kingdom took 5,295,175 cwt., valued at 
Bo-fb, 36,195; France 1,375,689, valued at R8S,39,664; the United States 
712,042 cut., valued at R44, 94,350; and Holland 524,223 cwt., valued 
at R32, 19,603. The balance went to other countries, of which Belgium 
figures as highest, having taken 218,193 cwt. It will thus be seen that not 
only has the Indian export trade in linseed increased during the past fifty 
years until it has assumed a gigantic form, but that the European demand 
has been the chief and only cause of this expansion. In 1851 (less than 
forty vears ago) the total demand in Great Britain for linseed amounted 
to only 630,171 cwt., whereas last year India alone furnished the United 
Kingdom with 5-1205,175 cwt. 

. Statistics cannot be obtained for tiie present or past Indian consump- 
tion of linseed, but it has certainly not materially increased during the past 
tort v \ ears, for no large and new industrial uses of linseed have been 
brought into existence— a statcmcnt abundantly proved by the fact that 
little or no linseed oil is expressed in this country by the" Natives. As 
already remarked, there is practically only one linseed oil-mill in India, 
and the <yl it produces is mainly, if not entirely, used up by exotic de- 
mand^, since the people o? India u sc onlv the small quantity of linseed 
necessary for the house paint employed' by the well-to-do. The bulk 
ot the people of India have not now, nor apparently did they ever have 

any very important use for hVecd or linseed oil— a statement con- 
firmed by the want of definite historic evidence 0 f cultivation between 
the development of present foreign trade in linseed and the classic 
lUerSu-xf t S U?CS ° r what m05t ttT ‘ lcrs accept as flax in Sanskrit 
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Liquid Storax. 


{J. Murray.) 

LIPPIA, Linn.; Gen , PL, II., 1142 . 

451 fl§ [ 1467 ; Verbenaceie. 

Lippia nodiflora, Rich.; FI. Br. Ind., IV., 563 ; Wight, lc„ t. 

Syn . — VERBFNA NODITLORA, Linil. ; V . C APITATA, FoJ sk. ; BLAIRIA NO* 
DITLORA, Gartn. ; Zapania NODIFLORA, Latnk. ; Lantana sarmen- 
tosa and kepens, Sprang. ; Phyla chinlnsis, Lour. 

Vern. — Bhdi-okra, Hind. ; Ludra, N.-W. P. ; Molna, biikan, bakan, jal- 
Him, dried plant =?gotakh llltUidi , Pn. ; Wakan, Sind ; Tan, Ore. ; 
Ratolici, Bomb.; Rntoliyd, Mar. & Gu7. ; Todutalci, '1 am. ; Bolcnaki't, 
Til.; Hcrimanadatta, SiOg. ; Vashira, Sans. 

References.— Dahl. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 19S ; Stewart, Pb. PL, 166 ; Ains- 
lie. Mat. hid., II., 3i3; Dymock, Mat. Med. W. Ind., 2nd Kd., 599 ; 
Honigberger, Thirty-fine Years in the East, II., 3oo / S. Arjun, Bomb. 
Drugs, ios ; Murray, PL and Drugs, Sind, Ms; AJkinson , Him. Dist., 
3 ! 5 S Ind. Forester, XII., ig ; Gazetteers : — N.-W. P., I., S3 ; IF., Ixxn. 
Habitat. — An evergreen undershrub, common in wet places through- 
out India and Ceylon, distributed to all tropical and warm-temperate regions. 
MEDICINE. Medicine. — Ainslie writes: “The tender stalks and leaves of this 

low-growing plant, which last are in a slight degree bitter, the native prac- 
titioners prescribe, when toasted, in cases of children’s indigestion, to 
the extent of two ounces in infusion, twice daily ; it is also ordered as a 
drink for women after lying-in.” Stewart states that it is considered 
cooling by the natives of the Panjib, but in the time of Honigberger it 
appears to have been regarded as of very little medicinal value. He writes : 

“ The natives know the plant, but very seldom use it.” He himself con- 
sidered it valuable in “ Ischury, stoppage of the bowels, and pain in the 
knee-joint.” Dymock states that it is used in Bombay as a demulcent in 
cases of gonorrheea. 

Liqueurs, see Spirits, Vol. VI. 
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LIQUIDAMBAR, Linn. ; Gen . PL, I., 66g. 

Liquidambar Altingia, Bl . ; see Altingia excelsa, Noronha: Vol. 
I., 201. 

L. orientalis, Miller ; DC., Prodr ., XVI , if ; Hamamelideie. 
Liquid Storax, Liquidambar, Rose Malloes, 

Syn. — Liquidambar imberbe, Aiton. 

Vern, — Sildras, meih-sila, ndgorigond. Hind.; Silha, silaras, Beng.; 
Sildras, salajet, usturuk. Bomb.; Silarasa, Mar.; Meih-sila, seldras, 
Guz. ; Neri-anshippdl, Tam.j Shild-rasam 1‘el. ; Rasamalla, Malay.; 
Nantayu, Burm. ; Rasamalla, Malays. ; Silhaka, Sans. ; Miah-sdyelah, 
usteruck, meati-lubnni, salajet, nieah, sillafus, cotter mi] a, Arab./ 
Meih-sila, asle-lubni, Pers. 

References. — Gamble, Man. Timb., 174; Ainslie, Mat. Ind., I., 405 ; 
O’Shaughnessy, Beng. Dispens., 255, 610; Moodeen Sheriff, Sapp. 
Pharm.Ind., 169 ; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind., 166, 3l8 ; Dymock, 
Mat Med. W. Ind., 2nd Ed., 3i3 ; D. H anbury, in Pharm. your., XVI., 
417, 461 ; XXII., 436 ; Pluck. & Hanb., Pharmacog., 27 r; U.S Dispens., 
15th Ed., 1373, 16S6; Bent. & Trim., Med. Pl., 107 ; S. Arjun, Bomb. 
Drugs, i3o; Year Book Pharm., 1x74, 293; Bird-wood, Bomb. Pr., Xi; 
Balfour, Cyclop., II., 721 ; Smith, Die., 247 ; Ind. Forester, IT., rXI, 40X ; 
X., 43s. 

Habitat.—" A handsome, umbraceous tree, resembling a plane, grow- 
ing to the height of 30 to 40 feet or more, and forming forests in the ex- 
treme south-western part of Asia Minor. In this region the tree occurs in 
the district of Singhala, near Melasso, about Budrum (the ancient Hali- 
carnassus), and Monghla, also near Giova and Ulla in the Gulf of Giova, 
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and lastly near Marmorizza and Isgengak opposite Rhodes. ‘ The 
tree is not known to grow in Cyprus, Candia, Rhodes, Kos, or indeed in 
any of the islands of the Mediterranean” (Hanbury). 

Medicine. — Liquid storax has long formed an important article of 
medicine in this country ; indeed, FlUckiger & Hanbury state that as early 
as the first century it was exported by the Red Sea to India. For many cen- 
turies it has been, and still continues to be, an important article of export 
from Bombay to China. Hanbury’s investigations have proved that the 
solid storax of the ancients, which was derived from Stymie officinale, 
Linit., and was always scarce and valuable, has, in modern times, entirely 
disappeared from commerce, and has been replaced by the balsam now 
under consideration. 

The method of extraction and preparation is described by Hanbury 
as follows : — “ The extraction of Liquid Storax is carried on in the forests 
of the south-west of Asia Minor, chiefly by a tribe of Turcomans called 
Vitruks. The process has been described on the authority of Maltass 
and McCraith of Smyrna, and of Campbell, British Consul at Rhodes. The 
outer bark is said to be first removed from the trynk of the tree and rejected: 
the inner is then scraped off with a peculiar iron knife or scraper, and 
thrown into pits until a sufficient quantity has been collected. It is then'" 
boiled with water in a large copper, by which process the resin is separated, 
so that it can be skimmed off. This seems to be performed with sea water ; 
some chloride of sodium can therefore be extracted from the drug. The 
boiled bark is put into hair bags, and squeezed under a rude lever, hot 
water being added to assist in the separation of the resin, or, as it is termed, 
yagh, i.e., ‘oil.’ Maltass states that the bark is pressed in the first in- 
stance per se, and afterwards treated with hot water. In either case the 
products obtained are the opaque, grey, semi-fluid resin known as Liquid 
Storax, and the fragrant cakes of foliaceous brown bark, once common, but' 
now rare in European Pharmacy, called “ Cortex Thymiarnatis.” 

Description. — The balsam is a soft, viscid resin, usually of the con- 
sistence of honey, heavier than water, and greyish-brown in colour. It 
always contains water which by long standing rises to the surface. When' 
heated it becomes dark brown and transparent; when spread out in a 
thin layer, it partially dries but does not lose its stickiness. When free from 
water it dissolves in alcohol, spirit of wine, chloroform, ether, glacial acetic 
acid, bisulphide of carbon, and most of the essential oils. It possesses 
a pleasant balsamic smell when old, but when recent, has an unpleasant 
odour of bitumen or naphthalin. Its taste is sharply pungent, burning, 
and aromatic. 

Chemical Composition. — For an account of the composition of this 
drug, which, not being of Indian origin, need not be fully discussed in 
this work, the reader is referred to the exhaustive description in FlUckiger 
8c Hanbury’s standard work. It maybe mentioned, however, that the 
principal constituents are styrol, a colourless, volatile, liquid hydrocarbon; 
slyracttt, a crystalline solid ; cinnamic acid ; a resin, and an essential oil. 

Therapeutics. — Liquid Storax is a stimulant expectorant like the Bal- 
sams of Peru and Tolu, and Benzoin, but except as a constituent of the Com- 
pound Tincture of Benzoin, is, at the present day, little prescribed in Euro-, 
pean medicine. Locally applied it is stimulant, antiseptic, and disinfectant, 
and has been much advocated oflate years as an application for scabies and>' 
phthiriasis. For this purpose it is mixed with olive or linseed oil. It is 
interesting to find that this property of the drug appears to have been, 
known to old Sanskrit writers, by whom it was considered “ useful in affec- 
tions of the throat, copious perspiration, and skin diseases” ( U . C. Dutt). 
By Muhammadan physicians it is esteemed as a tonic, resolvent, suppura- 
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tive, and astringent. Thus Dymock writes : “It is prescribed as a pec- 
toral, and is thought to strengthen all the viscera ; applied externally it is 
supposed to have a similar action upon the parts with which it comes in 
contact. It is a favourite application to swellings, and in Bombay is much 
used in orchitis, the inflamed part being smeared with it, and bound up 
tight in tobacco leaves.” It is also largely used in perfuming medicinal 
oils. Altingia excelsa ( Vol . /., 201 ) yields a very similar resin, which 
has been said to equal, in its medicinal properties, that now under con- 
sideration. Waring, however, wrote in the Pharmacopeia of India, that he 
had tried it as an expectorant without satisfactory results, and that, as far 
as his experience went, it appeared to be of little value medicinally. 

Trade — As this drug is not returned separately in the statistical tables 
of imports, the total trade in the article cannot be specified. Dymock 
states, however, that the imports into Bombay m 1881-82 amounted to 363 
cwt. from the Red Sea ports, and valued Ri6,i 54. It is probable that a 
considerable proportion was re-expcrted to China. 

Liquorice, see Glycyrrhiza glabra, Linn.; Vol. III., 512. 

Liquors, see Malt Liquors, p. 124. ; also Spirits, Vol. VI. 

Litharge, see Lead, Vol. IV., 602. 

LITHOGRAPHIC STONES. 

Lithographic Stones, Geo/, of Ltd., III. ( Economic , Ball), 556. 

References.— Baden Powell, Pb. Prod., 45 ; Balfour, Cyclop, hid., H., 
728; in Sel. Pec., Mad. Govt (1865), II., 38; A Am. Rep , C. Prov., 80. 

Distribution.— Stones suitable for lithographic purposes are at present 

- almost entirely imported from Europe and are sold by weight at high 
prices. An indigenous stone of this description is a great desideratum, 
since most native printing is by lithograph. This fact, combined with the 
high price of European stones, led to trials being made of Indian material 
soon after the introduction of lithography in 1822. Stones with the neces- 
sary qualities, however, are not of wide distribution ; and since most of the 
limestones in India belonged to the more or less altered series of tran- 
sition rocks, they were found to be hard, splintery, and difficult to dress 
and polish. They have accordingly proved only fitted for rough work, 
and, as Ball writes, “ The fact that they are not used, at least to any ap- 
preciable extent, while high prices continue to be paid for European stones, 
is the strongest argument against their being of any substantial value.” _ 

The following are enumerated by Ball as the localities from which 
lithographic stones are said to have been obtained in India:— 

Madras . — Bellary, Karnul, Guntur, and Masulipatam. The best ap- 
pear to have been derived from the metamorphosed limestone of the Karnul 
district, but even these are harder, more splintery, and less tractable than 

- European stone. . , 

Bengal .— The limestones of the Lower Vindhyan series early attracted 
attention, but are net sufficiently pure and homogeneous to be depend- 
ed on. , , A . . 

Rewnh. — In 1843 small samples from Burwa were sent to the Asiatic 
Lithographic press and were favourably reported on, but further research 
appears to have proved them to be unsatisfactory. . . . . 

Central Provinces. — Stones of a serviceable kind have been found in 
Raipur, and were at one time used in the jail press of that district. _ 

Rdjputnna. — BaU writes: “ Of all the suggested substitutes of indige- 
nous stone for that imported, a yellow limestone obtained in the Jesalmir 
State appears to have been of greatest promise ” Attention was first drawn- 
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to it, about sixty years ago, by Captain Boileau in Gleanings in Science, 
I., and the Indian Review, III. He stated that it was not suited for fine 
chalk drawings, but could be used for all other purposes with the ordi- 
nary materials. The chief point dwelt upon is the method of polishing 
which it was found necessary to adopt. The stone, being hard, brittle, 
and semi-crystalline, could not be polished with the ordinary sleek stone 
and pumice, but rubbers of lac and corundum, coarse, then medium, then 
fine, followed by polishing with calcined peroxide of tin, were found to pro- 
duce good results. 

Bombay.— The limestones of the Kaladgi and Bhima series have been 
tried, but have failed to give rise to a demand. 

Punjab . — Baden Powell writes Some kinds of native stone are in 
use, but the European are always preferred for the finer kinds of work, 
and where great sharpness of delineation is required in the print.” 

Ball, in summing up the remarks from which the above has been con- 
densed, writes : “ It would seem, judging from the geology, that in the Salt- 
range and'in Cutch, there are better chances of finding a limestone suit- 
able for the purpose than anywhere else in India.” It may be mentioned 
that the best European stones are obtained in quarries in the oolitic rocks 
of Solenhofen near Munich, and in Pappenheim on the Danube. A per- 
fect stone is compact and homogeneous, free from veins, flaws or spots, 
and of an even grey or drab colour. 
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LITHOSPERMUM, Linn.; Gen. PI, II., 860. 

[BoRAGINE-E. 

Lithospermum officinale, Linn. ; FI. Br. Ind., IV., ijy; 

Syn . — Magarospermum officinale. Dene. 

Vern. — Seeds— Lubis firmun, Hind. 

References. — Roylc, III. Him. Bat., /., 304; Stewart, Bot. Tour in 
Hazara, &c.,in Jour.. Agri.-Hort. Soc. of Ind. (Old Series), XII-’., 6; 
Aitch., Bot. Afgk. Del. Com., go; O'Shaughitessy, Bens- Dispens., 
497; Balfour, Cyclop., II., 728. 

Habitat. — An erect undershrub or herb, frequent in Kashmir at altitudes 
of 5,000 to 8,000 feet. 

Medicine.— O’Shaughnessy writes : “ The seeds are long, very white, 
and like small stones or pearls, on which account they have been popularly 
used as a remedy for stone.” 

Litmus. — A blue dye, prepared chiefly in Holland from the orchil-yielding 
lichen Roccella tinctoria ; see Lichens, Vol. IV., 636. 
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LITS 7 EA, lam. ; Gen. PL, III., 161. 

A genus of evergreen, rarely deciduous, trees or shrubs, which com- 
prises some 140 species, native of Tropical and Eastern Asia, Australasia, and 
- the Pacific Islands ; rare in Africa and America. Of these 65 are indigenous 
to India and Ceylon. The economic information relating to this genus has, 
as a rule, been detailed by Indian writers under the names of various species of 
Tctranthera. 
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Litsaea elongata, Wall. FI. Br. Ind., V., 165 ; Laurineie. 

Syn.— D aphnidium ? elongatum, Nees ; Tetranthera sikkimensis, 

Jifcisstt., m part. 

Vern. — Paieli, pitalay, phusri, Nep. ; Phamlct, Lepcha. 

References.- Gamble, Man. Timb., 312 ; Cist of Trees, Shrubs, &c„ of 
Darjtling, 65. ’ ’ J 

Habitat. — A bush or small tree, native of the Subtropical and Tem 
perate Himalaya, from Garhwal to Bhutan, also of the Khasia mountains 
at altitudes from 5,000 to 6,000 feet. 
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A Useful Timber. 


Structure of the Wood. — Gamble describes Daphnidium elongatum, 
Nees 1 which has been reduced to this species in the Flora of British Lidia, 
as a “ large evergreen tree.” It is possible, therefore, that the follow ing 
description of the wood, and the vernacular names above enumerated may 
in reality belong to another species. According to Gamble the timber is 
“ yellow, turning olive-grey on exposure, moderately hard, even-grained, 
weight '<4 to 4-ilb oer cubic foot. A very pretty wood, worthy of attention; 
used for building, chiefly as planking.” 

Litssea grandis, Wall. ; FI. Br. Ltd., V., 162. 

Syn. — Tetranthera grandis, Meissn. ; Polyadhnia grandis, Nees . , 

Reference.— Kurt, For. FI. Burnt., II., 299. 

Habitat. — An evergreen tree, from 20 to 40 feet in height, not uncom- 
mon in tropical forests all over Pegu. Martaban, and Upper Tenasserim; 
found also in Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. 

Structure of the Wood. — “ Yellow with a beautiful lustre, rather heavy, 
close-grained, very soft, a fine fancy wood” (Kurts). 

L. polyantha, Jttss. FI. Br. Ind., V., 162. 

Syn — Lits/Ea monopetala, Pers.; Tetranthera monopetala, Roxb.; 
T. macrophylla, Wall. ; T. aunoides, Mia. ; T. fruticosa and ver- 
ticillata, Ham. ,• ? 1 . semecarpifolia, Wall. ; T. hexantha, Sieb. ; 
Tomex pubescens, Willd. 

Vern. — Medtt, //aia, singraf, sangran, marda, hat marra, kahiri, herauli, 
patoia, kntmoria, papria, katmedh, knri, rand-hari. Hind. ; Bara 
kitkitr chita, Bung. ; Pojo, Santal ; Sitalu, Assam ; Huara, Kachar ; 
Ratinanti, had mere, Nepal ; Suphut, Lfpcha ; Bid, mugasong, Michi; 
Balhek, GaRO ; Mendah, kart , kjera, tosha, leja, Gond. ; Leinja, 
Kurku; Randkarri, katmedh, Oudh ; Rian, gsxd, harein, bark=7 neda 
lakri, Pb.j Ranamba, Mar.; Nara ntamudi, nara, Tel.; Ungdung, 
Burm. , 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C B.C., 735; Brandis, For. Fl,,3So., t. 
45 ; Kurz, For. FI. Burm., 11., 299 ; ’ Gamble , Man. Timb., 3to ; Stemart, 
Lb. PI,, 188 ; Campbell. Ec. Prod. Chutia Nagpur, No. 8447 ; Elliot, FI. 
Andhr., 129 ; Ainslie, Mat. Ind., 11., 227 ; Drury, U. Pl„ 421 • Cooke, 
Oils and Oilseeds, 80 ; Indian Forester, V., 212 ; VI., 239, 3or, 3i6 ; 
Vlll., 127 ; Gazetteer, My so> e and Coorg, 1., 66. 

Habitat. — An evergreen bush or small tree, from 20 to 40 feet in height, 
met with from the Panjab and the Salt Range along the foot of the Hima- 
laya on which it ascends to 3,000 feet, eastwards to Assam and Burma, and 
southwards to the Satpura Range and Coromandel ; distributed to Java 
and China. 

Oil.— The seeds yield an oil, used in the manufacture of candles, also 
medicinally for ointments. 

Medicine.— Ainslie writes : “The bark is mildly astringent, and has 
a considerable degree of balsamic sweetness.” “ It is used by the hill 
people in the cure of diarrheea.” Stewart writes : “The bark, with that 
of Tetranthera Roxburghii, Nees (Litsrea sebifera, Pers., var. proper), 
is officinal, being considered stimulant, and after being bruised, applied, 
fresh or dry, to contusions, and sometimes mixed with milk and made into 
a plaster.” Campbell confirms the above, writing : “The pow'dered bark 
is applied to the body for pains arising f’-om blows or bruises, or from bard 
work ; it is also applied to fractures in animals.” The seeds yield an oil 
which is used medicinally. The medicinal properties above enumerated 
are very similar to those of the bettei known, and more largely employed, 
L. sebifera, Pers., the vernacular names for which also strongly resemble 
and, indeed, in certain dialects are identical with — those of this species. 

Structure of the Wood. — Olive-grey, soft, not durable, soon attacKed by 
insects, weight 38ft per cubic foot, used for agriculturalimplements (Gamble ) , 
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Domestic. — The leavfs are used in Assam to feed the muga silk- 
worms (Anthersa assama, ’ Westw.) ; they have a cinnamon-hke smell 
when bruised ” (Gamble). 
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Litssea salicifolia, Roxb. ; Pi. Br. Ind., V., 167. 

Syn. — Tetranthera salicifolia, Roxb. ; T. glaucA, Wall.; T. lauri- 
folia, Roxb.; T. attenuata. Wall.; T. lanceaefolia ,Roxb. (lanci- 
folia, Kura.) T. salicifolia and s align’ A, Herb. Jnd. Or. H.f. & T. 

Vtrn.— Sampat, Nep.j Digilati, MicHl ; Diglotti, turn, Assam ; Cheng - 
phisol, Kachar. 

References. — Gamble, Man. Timb., 3lO ; Trees, Shrubs, &c., of Darjiling, 
65 ; Kurs, For. FI. Burnt., II., 3oo; Indian Forester, V., 212; Agri.-Hort. 
Soc. of Ind., Jour. (Old Series), VI., 29 ; XIII., 3gf>, 3gg, 401, 41J. 

Habitat. — An evergreen bush or small tree, of Northern and Eastern 
India, from Oudh and Nepal to Sikkim (ascending to 6,000 feet), met with 
also in Assam, Bengal, Chittagong, and Pegu. 

The Flora of British India contains a description of six varieties, 
which, however, need not be enumerated here, as only one, var. ellip- 
soidea, is reported as possessing economic value. 

Domestic. — The leaves are employed, like those of L. polyantha, to 
feed the muga silkworm in Assam, 

L. sebifera, Pers., var. sebifera proper ; FI. Br. Ind., V., 138. 

Syn. — Litsaea sebifera and tetranthera, Pers. ; L. multiflora, 
Blume; L. chinensis, Larnk. ; Tetranthera laurifolia, multi- 
flora, RACEMOSO-UMBELLATA, and ROXBURGHII, Blume ; T. LAURI- 
FOLIA, ? Jacg. ; T. Roxburghii, Nces ; T. CAPITATA, Herb. Roxb. ; 
T. APETALA, Roxb.; TOMEX TETRANTHERA and SEBIFERA, Willd. f 
Sebifera glutinosa. Lour. ; Laurus involucrata, Koenig. ; Gaja 
nipelli, Jones. 

This species is divided into three varieties in the Flora of British India, 
•vis., 1, sebifera proper, 2, glabraria, and 3, tomentosa. Of these only 
the first, of which the synonyms have been above detailed, is of economic 
value. 
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Vern. — Garbijaur, singrauf, medh, menda, bark =maidd-lakri, Hind.; 
Kukur chita, ratun, garur, bark =maida-lakri, Beng. ; Suppotnyok, 
Lepcha; Garbijaur, singrauf, N.-W. P.; Medh, Oudh; Medasak, 
chandna, gxa, ridit, medachob, bark=m/rfn-foirt, maidasak, Pb. ; M In- 
da, C. P-; bark=.Vat'rfn-Iairt, leaves ^chickana. Bomb. ; bark= 
Mirio, Goa ; Maidd-lakadi, Ma R. j hnvk= Maida-lakti, mushaippt-yetli, 
pishin-pattai, Tam. ; Narra alagi, nara mamidi, medn, Tel.; Ong-tong, 
ung-dung, ungdungnet, Burm.; bark = Magh dse-h indi, Arab.; bark 
nsKih, Pers. 

References . — Roxb ., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 734,73s; Brandis, For. FI., 3rg ; 
Kure, For. FI. Burnt., Il.,2gS ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 3iO; Thssaites, En. 
Ceylnn PI., 255; Stexart, Pb. PL, 188; Elliot, FI. Andhr., 114, I2g ; 
Campbell, Ec. Prod. Chutia Nagpur, No. gS2I ; O'Shaughnessy, Beng. 
DUpens., 5 48 ; Moodcen Sheriff, Supp. Pharm. Ind., 243 ; Dymoek, Mai. 
Med. IP. Ind., 2nd Ed., 671 ; Murray, PI. and Drugs, Sind, ur ; Irvine, 
Mat. Med., Patna, 64; Honigberger, Thirty-five Years in the East, II. 
357; Baden Poxell, Pb.Pr., 374, 600 ; Atkinson, Hint. Dist., 3i6 7s I ’■ 
. Birdxood, bomb. Pr., 74; Cooke, Oils and Oilseeds, 70 ; Agri.-Hort Sac 

of Ind Jour. (Old Series) IV;, Sel., 260 ; X., 3j; XlII 3l8, 3ig '; 
(Nets Senes) ••—/., 102; V., 71 ; Indian Forester III., 204 ; VI , 2M. 
Sot, 3 o 3 , 304 ; X., 325. > jy > 

Habitat.— An evergreen tree of very' variable habit, foliage, and inflores- 
cence, widely distributed throughout the hotter parts of India. 

Fibre.— M. Dumaine states that the red roots are employed as a paper 
material, and also for making a strong string in Hazaribagti (Aeri - Hort 
Soc. of Ind. Jour. ((Veto Senes), I., 71), 6 v ° 
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Oil. —An oil, obtained from the fruit, is employed in China and 
Java in the manufacture of candles. Baden Powell states that “ it is used 
to make ointment and candles,” but does not mention whether the latter 
observation refers to the Pan jib or not. No Indian author confirms his 
statement, and it appears probable that the greasy exudation is, in this 
country, utilised only medicinally. 

Medicine.— The feebly balsamic, mucilaginous bark is one of the best 
known and most popular of native drugs. Dymock states that it does not 
appear to have been mentioned by Sanskrit writers, ar.d is only briefly 
noticed in Muhammadan works. He considers it probable that the drug 
has been adopted by Muhammadan physicians in India as a substitute 
for an Arabian drug, called Maghath, the botanical source of which is un- 
certain. .At the present time it is largely employed as a demulcent and 
mild astringent in diarrhoea and dysentery. According to Irvine it is also 
esteemed as an aphrodisiac in Patna. Fresh ground, it is used either dry, 
or triturated in water or milk, as an emollient application to bruises, and 
as a styptic dressing for wounds. It is also supposed to be anodyne, and 
to act as a local antidote to the bites of venomous animals. 

The oil from the berries is used in rheumatism ; the leaves are mu- 
cilaginous and have a pleasant odour of cinnamon. 

Structure of the Wood . — “ Greyish-brown, or olive-grey, moderately 
hard, shining, close and even-grained, seasons well, is durable and not 
attacked by insects. A fine wood, worth notice ” (.Gamble). 

Litssea umbrosa, Nees ; FI. Br. Inti., V., iyg. 

Syn. — Litsaia consimilis, Nees ; Tetradenia umbrosa and consimilis, 
Nees ; Tetranthera umbrosa. Wall. ; T. pallens, Don. 

Vein. — Puteli, Nep,; Chira, chir-chira , Kvmaon ; Kanwal (a), iilbora, 
sara, jhatela, chirara, chir chira, N.-W. P. ; Chirudi, chinch, chilotii 
rauli, shalanglu, charkd, Pb. 

References. — Brandis, For. FI ,382; Gamble, Man. Timb., 3 u ; Trees, 
Shrubs, &c., of Darjiling, 65 ; Steuart, Pb. PL, iSS ; Cooke, Oil and 
Oilseeds, 55. 

Habitat. —A small tree met with on the Temperate and Sub-tropical 
Himalaya from Kashmir to Sikkim, at altitudes of 3,000 to 7,000 feet, also 
on the Khdsia mountains from 5,000 to 6,000 feet; distributed to Munni- 
pur. 

Oil. — A considerable amount of confusion appears to exist in the litera- 
ture of Indian Economic Botany regarding an oil-yielding Litsaea. Stewart 
described an undetermined species in his Panjab Plants as bearing an 
oil-yielding fruit. Brandis gives the same vernacular Panjab names for 
the species now under consideration, as those enumerated by Stewart for 
his undetermined species, and states that the fruit yields an oil used for 
burning. He, however, unites L. zeylanica, Nees, with L. consimilis, Nees, 
and LAumbrosa, Nees, as one species, which appears to have led Gamble 
to make\the mistake of stating that the first mentioned species also yields 
an oil useck for burning. The writer can find no other reterence to an oil 
obtained from L, zeylanica, and it appears probable that Gamble has 
inadvcrtentlyX over-looked the fact that Brandis, though uniting the spe- 
cies, has beon\ careful to describe the oil as obtained only from L. consi- 
milis. Similarly Gamble, in his list of vernacular names for L, zeylanica 
(which he agree; with the Flora of British Jndta in considering distinct), 
has enumerated the Panjabi and North-Western Provinces names of L, 
umbrosa. In this' he is evidently mistaken, since L. zeylanica does not 
occur north of the Konkan. 

Structure of the Wood.— “ Yellow, moderately hard, close-grained, 
v eight 43 lb per cubic foot ; a good wood ” (Gamble). 
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Litsasa zeylanica,'iV«j / FI. Br. Ind., V., 1^8 ; Wight, Ic., ti. 132, 

Syn. — Lits/VA oblonga, Nees ; L. striolata, Blume ; L. foliosa, Nees ; 
L. furfuracea, Nees ; L, scrobiculata, Meissn.; L. tkinervia. 
Just. ; Teiradenia ceylanica, furfuracea and folios Nees; 
Tetranthera foliosa, pulcherrima (in part) and furfuracea, 

I Vail. ; Laurus Cassia, Linn.; L. involucrata, Vahl. ; L. zeylanica, 
Hrrm. 

Vern .—Belori, Nilghiris; Dasval kurundtt. Sing. 

References. — Brandis, For. FI., 382 ; Kurs.For. FI. Burnt., II, 3o6 ? Bed- 
dome , FI. Syh., t. 294 ; Gamble, Alan. Ttvtb., 3n ; Thszaites, En. Ceylon 
PI., 2 S 7 ; Dah. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 223 ; Lisbon, U. PI. Bomb., 113 ; 
Gazetteer : — Bombay, X V., 441 ; Ind. Forester, II, 23 ; III., 204 . _ | 

Habitat — A small tree with variable foliage, met with in Bhutan, the 
Khasia mountains, Sylhet, Chittagong, Pegu, Tenasserim (ascending to 
7,000 feet), and Martaban, also on the Western Coast from the Konkan 
southwards, and from Quilon to 7,000 feet in altitude on the Nilghiris ; 
distributed to Ceylon, Penang, Malacca, Java, and Sumatra. 

Oil. — See remarks under the preceding species. 

Structure of the Wood. — “Reddish-white, with darker heartwood,. 
moderately hard, growth slow, weight 36 to 38 lh per cubic foot” (Gamble). 

In-Southern India it is used, according to Beddome, “ for house-build- 
ing purposes, planks, rafters, &c., being straight-grained and tough.” 

LIVERWORTS. 

Liverworts, Mitten, Indian Hepaticce, in Jour. Linn. Soc., V., 8g- 

[ 128 ; Bail/on, Bot. Med. Crypto., 51-55. 

The Liverworts or Hepatic® constitute a group of the non-vascular 
Cryptogams, allied to the Mosses. They are cosmopolitan.in range, but 
exist in greatest number in moist cool climates. Consequently, though they 
are to be found in nearly all moist parts of India, their number and relative 
importance in the vegetation increase from the plains to the temperate 
regions of the hills, and the Alpine Himalaya. But few are of any eco- 
nomic value, and, so far as the writer is aware, none are used in any way 
in India. 

The following are the species that have been considered useful : — 
Marchantia polymorpha, Linn. ; Mitten, in Jour. Linn. Soc.. V., 125. 

One of the commonest of liverworts ; found on the North-Western Hima- 
laya from Jamu to Sikkim, between the altitudes of 6,000 and 14,000 feet. 
This species has been vaunted, more than any other, as a remedy for affec- 
tions of the liver. It has also been described as a valuable medicine in 
certain chronic skin affections, phthisis, and anasarca. 

Fegatella conica, Co fa ; Mitten, 126 . 

Occurs in the North-Western Himalaya and Western Tibet, between 
7,000 and 10,000 feet. At one time a decoction of this liverwort was held 
in high repute as a remedy for calculous complaints, and as a diuretic. 
Certain species of Jungermannia have had antiscorbutic and antisyphilitic 
properties ascribed to them, due to the iodine contained in their fronds, and 
members of the genera Riccia and Anthoceros have also been considered of 
medicinal value 

From the gradual disuse into which these remedies have fallen, how- 
ever, it would appear that the properties assigned to them were ail more or 
less fanciful. The supposed action of many species in diseases of the 
liver may probably have arisen from a belief in the “theory of signa- 
tures.” If so, it is all the more remarkable that they are not, and^ap- 
, parently never have been, employed in Indian medicine, in the more remote 
days of which this theory held such an important position. 
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LIVISTONA, i?r. / jP/., ///., 929. 

[a, b, c, d, App . xxiii. ; Palm®. 

Livistona Jenkinsiana, Grtjf., of Brit India , /^<?, P/. 

Vern. — Toko pat, Assam; Tailainyom, tulac-myom, porbong, Lepcha; 
Htaii-myouk-hi, Burm. 

References — Furs, For. FI. Burm., II., 52$ ; Gamble, Man. Tintb,, 4^ ! 
Trees, Shrubs, &c,, of Darjiling, 86 ; Foyle, Fibrous PI., 91. 

Habitat. — A palm 20 to 30 feet in height, with a thick, round crown, 
commonly met with throughout Assam, but most plentiful in theNowgong 
District. 

Domestic, &c. — Griffith writes: “Major Jenkins tells me that ‘this 
palm is an indispensable accompaniment of every native gentleman’s house, 
but in some parts it is rare and the trees are then of great value.’ I cannot 
call to my recollection having ever seen a Toko tree undoubtedly wild. 
The leaves are in universal use throughout Assam for covering the 
tops of doolees (palanqueens), and the roofs of boats, also for making the 
peculiar hats, or rather umbrella-hats ( jhnpees ) of the Assamese. For 
all these purposes the leaves are admirably adapted by their lightness, 
toughness, and durability. ” The leaves are similarly employed by the 
Lepchas for thatching and umbrellas. 

L. speciosa, ICurz ; For . FI. Burm., II., 526. 

Vern. — Thau, Magh.; Taw tan, Burm. 

References. — Kura, lnd.,Jour. As. Soc. Bent*., xliii .; FI. Burm., IK, 
2 04 ;Gamble, Man. Timb., 418. _ 

Habitat. — An evergreen lofty palm, frequent m the tropical forests of 
Chittagong, the eastern and southern slopes of the Pegu Yomah, and 
Upper Tenasserim, 

Domestic. — Gamble states that the leaves of this SDecies are sometimes 
used for thatching inXhittagong instead of those of Licuala, 

Lizards, see Reptiles, Vol. VI., Pt. I. 
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LOBELIA, Linn.} Gen. PL, II., 551. 

A genus of herbs or shrubs which comprises about 200 species, natives, for 
the most part, of America and South Africa. Fifteen are indigenous to 
India. One American species, L. inflata, Linn., is of interest, since the dried 
flowering herb constitutes the Lobelia of medicine. This drug is much used 
in European practice as an expectorant, and to depress the respiratory centre 
and relax the bronchial muscles in asthma and whooping cough. In full doses 
it is diaphoretic, diuretic, and emetic, but is too powerful and dangerous an 
agent to be esteemed for these properties. I he drug is officinal in the Piiar- 
macopceia of India, and is imported from America, through Europe, in com- 
pressed, oblong, rectangular packages. 

[III., t. 135 ; Cakpauulaceje. 
Lobelia nicotianzefolia, Hey tie ; Fl. Br. Ind., III., 427 ; Wight, 

Syn. — Rapuntium wcorMNVEFar.ru, -r, Presl. 

Var., trichandra,— L. trichandka, Wtght . 

\rern Deonal boicnal, dhaval, dorsal, Bomb.; Ras-ni, Sing, 

' & F ifi r lid Ed C.B.C., 170; Throaites, En. Ceylon 

References.— Foxi., Fl., 1 **-,**- fa ,-j* 'o’Shaugnessy, Bang. Dh- 
VI., MO ; Data. C Gibs., J jg /„$ z nd Ed., 4 08 ; S. Arjun, 

Gazetteers : Mysore Or 

Habitin’ i^t 7 h«b 7/ meT w£h 

Bombay to Travaucorc at altitudes of^cootoj, f becn f rst j e . 

Medicine.— This species is said by , acmears to be known 

scribed by Hey ne, who found it near Bangalore Little appears ne Known 
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regarding its medicinal properties, but the statement is made in tbe Indian 
Pharmacopccia that an infusion of the leaves is antispasmodic. The dry 
herb and seeds are said to be extremely acrid, and according to Dymock 
the dust of the former irritates the throat and nostrils like tobacco. Lisboa 
states that the seeds contain an acro-narcotic poison, and that they are said 
to be preferred to Datura as a poison, when rapid effect is desired. No 
mention is made of the plant in native medical works, indeed it would 
appear to be more widely known as a poison, than esteemed as a drug. 

Domestic. —Graham states that the dried hollow stalks are sold m the 
bazar at Mahableshwar, and are used as Koluri horns (called panted in the 
Konkan), for collecting herds of cattle and for scaring wolves. According 
to Gibson tbe Mahratta name deonal is probably given to the plant in 
allusion to 'the stems being similarly used as reeds for incantations 
(Dymock). 
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Lobelia trigona,/?<?a; 3 . ; FI. Br. Ind., III., 423 ; Wight, Ic., /. 1170. 

Syn. — L. TRIANGULATA, Boxb. ; L. STIPULARIS, Both. S L. GRATIOLOIDES, 
Roxb. ; L. sp., Griff. 

Vera. — Chaurtc arnk, Santal. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed, C. B.C., sjo ; Data. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 
133 (excl. syn.) ; Campbell, Ec. Prod., Chutia Naerbur, Nos. 78., 7, 9854, 
5 A 69; Gazetteers:— Bombay , XV., 436; N.-IV. P., IV., Ixxiii., X., 312. 
Habitat. — An annual herb, common in the Deccan and Ceylon from 
the sea level to 6,000 feet, found also in Assam, Bengal, and Burma. 

Food. — Campbell states that the leaves are eaten as a pot-herb in 
Chutia Nagpur. 

Locusts, see Insects, Vol. IV., 470 ; also Pests, Vol. VI. 

Lodh Bark, see Symplocos racemosa, Boxb. ; Stvkaceje ; Vol. VI. 
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LODOICEA, LaMll.; Gen. PI., III., 939 . 

[7, <?„• Pal jus. 

' Lodoicea Sechellarum, Comm. & Labill., Bot. Mag., 2734, 5, 6, 
The Sea Cocoanut; The Double Cocoanut; Cocos de Mek, Fr. 
Vern. — Dorya-kd-ndriyal, Hind. ; Darya-kii-nartl, Dfc. j Jdhari-narnl, 
Bomb. ; Kndat-rengdy, _Tam. ; Samudrapu-tenkdya, Tel. ; Katol-tinnd 
Malay.; Darya-n u-nariyal, Guz. ; Midi-pol, Sing. ; Penle-on-si, Burm. ’• 
Vbdie narikaylnm, SasS. ; Ndrjile-bahri, Arab. ; Ndrgile-bnhri, Pers. ’ 
References. — Brandis, For. Ft., 545: Ainslie, Mat. Ind., II., 126; Moodeen 
Sheriff, Snpp. Pltatm. Ind., 169; Dymock, Mat. Med.W. Ind., 2nd 
Ed., 804; S. Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 127 ; Year Book Pharm., 1S78, 
288 ; Riidsvood, Bomb. Pr., 93 ; Boyle, Fib. PI., 124; Balfour, Cyclop., 
II., 7 34; Treasury of. Bot., II., 692; Ind. Forester, VI., 240. 

Habitat — A tail palm, with a distinctly annulated stem and a Crown of 
from 12 to 20 large leaves, met with in two or three rocky islands of the 
SeycheUe group, north-east of Madagascar. It bears very large fruit, 
which takes several years to attain maturity, and often becomes from 40 to 
50ft) in weight, 

.Medicine. — Long prior to the discovery of the Seychelles the fruit 
which was found floating in the Indian Ocean, and washed ashore by the 
monsoons, was. known and valued in India. Strange accounts of the origin 
of this mysterious fruit were naturally prevalent, such as that it was pro- 
duced by some submarine plant. From this belief, and from the fact that it 
was only found when washed ashore, it obtained its many ’ popular Asiatic 
and European names, all of which have the same meaning — sea-cocoanut. 

Many marvellous medicinal properties were ascribed to these nuts by 
ancient physicians, both European and Asiatic, and they were consequently 
sold at high prices. Now-a-days, however, these properties have been 
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recognised as fanciful and dependent solely on the rarity of the fruit. It 
is consequently no longer valued by Europeans, but Dymock informs 
us that it is still in great repute among the Arabs and natives of India as 
a tonic, preservative, and alexipharmic. Ainslie states that in his time the 
Vytians occasionally prescribed the kernel, given in woman’s milk, in cases 
of typhus fever, the dose being “ a quarter of a pagoda weight twice daily,” 
ana adds, “ It is also reputed antiscorbutic and anti venereal.” Dymock 
mentions that in Bombay it is prescribed as a tonic and febrifuge in com- 
bination with Lignum colubrinum (the small branches of Strychnos 
colubrina, Linn.). The special opinions below quoted show that it is also 
reputed to possess several other properties 

Special Opinions.— § “ Daryali-naryal is corrupted in Bombay into 
Jehari-naryal, which means ‘ poisonous cocoanut,’ and is believed to be 
so by the common people. It is, however, non-poisonous, and is commonly 
given to children, mixed with the root of nux vomica, for colic. It seems to 
act mechanically, like Bismuth ” (. Assistant Surgeon S. Arjun Ravat, 
L.M., Girgatim, Bombay). “ It is given by natives, rubbed up with 
water, to check diarrhoea and vomiting, especially in cholera” (As- 
sistant Surgeon Bhagvian Das, Raw a l Pmdi, Panjab). “The ‘water’ of 
the green fruit or its soft kernel is believed to be antibilious and antacid 
when taken after meals. The ripe fruit is also used similarly but is at the 
same time purgative” (Assistant Surgeon Bolly Chund Sen , Calcutta). 

Food. — When unripe the inside of the truit containing a transparent jel- 
ly-like substance is eaten, but when ripe it becomes horny and useless for 
food. The crown of the palm is also said to be eaten in the Seychelles. 

Domestic. — The hard black shell is, in India, carved into ornaments 
and is also used for fakirs’ drinking cups. The down attached to the young 
leaves serves for stuffing mattresses and pillows, the ribs of the canes and 
fibres of the petiole are used in making baskets, and the young palms are 
also employed in basket-making. 

Trade. — Dymock writes : — “ The nuts are now an article of export from 
the Seychelles, hundreds of them may be seen at Port Victoria, Mahd, 
whither they are brought from the island of Praslin. Value in Bombay 
RiJ perlb for the dry kernel. Entire nuts fetch Ri to R2 each according 
to their size.” 

Logwood, see Hsematoxylon campechianum, Linn.; Vol, IV., 198. 
LOLIUM, Linn.; Gen. PL, III., 1202. 

A genus of grasses which, according to Bentham, comprises two or three 
species confined to temperate regions of the globe. The members may be 
readily distinguished from all others of the tribe Horde^e by the position of 
the spikelets on the rachis. Ihey are so placed as to have their margins 
facing the rachis. * 

Lolium perenne, Linn. ; Duihit , Fodder Grasses of North India, 68 ./ 
Perennial Ray or Rye Grass. [Gramine^e. 

References. — Aitch.. Bot.Afgh. Del. Com., 126; Von Muller, Select Plants, 
226; Sutton, Permanent and Temporary Pastures, 4O ; Stebler and 
Schrotter, Best Forage PI,, 20 ; Pep. of Experimental Barm, Madras, 
1871,124 Jour. Agri.-fiort. Soc. of India (Next) Series), V. (Set.), SO- . 

Habitat.— A native of Europe, Northern Africa, and Western Asia, 
occurring in the Temperate and Alpine Himdlaya up to an altitude of 
I 5 *° 00 feet- It is one of the best known of all grasses, is extensively cul- 
tivated as a pasture grass, and for hay, and is almost universally selected 
for lawn-culture. Several varieties occur in cultivation. 

Cultivation.— This grass, though not perennial on all soils, nor under 
adverse conditions, is, according to Sutlon, fully entitled to the name by 
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which it has been known since 1611, the date of the earliest book on agri- 
culture in which it is mentioned. 

It thrives best in moist and rich loams and clay, but if the sup- 
ply of moisture be adequate, can also be grown on loamy sands, as well as 
on calcareous and marly soils. On rich drained soil it is a success, but on 
heaths, dry sands, and parched soils, it does not grow well. As a general 
rule, it requires stiffness as « ell as moisture in the soil, and can be grown 
even on the heaviest clays, provided they are drained. One of the best 
features of the grass as an Indian fodder is the fact that if the soil be 
fairly compact, drought has little effect upon its vitality. _ Thus in a dry 
year in Europe or Australia it has been observed to persist while other 
„ grasses have succumbed. 

The crop is more benefited than that of any other grass by the applica- 
tion of liquid manure and is also acted on very beneficially by irrigation, | 
provided that the land be also well drained. Experiments in Europe ■ 
have proved the maximum yield to be obtained in the year after sowing, 
the total of three cuttings from one acre being 9,3coTb of hay. The first cut- ! 
ting is the best. Drs. Stebler &: Schroter state that one acre of ground ! 
requires 55th of seed, containing 71 per ce'nt. (=38£Ib) of pure and ger- 
minating grains. The same authors write : “For agricultural purposes 
perennial rye-grass is rarely sown alone. It may occupy about 80 per 
cent, of a mixture with white clover. Such a mixtureforms the excellent 
pastures on the alluvial lands of North Germany. If for mowing 
much lower percentages should be used, especially when the soil is stiff. 

*■ About 20 per cent, may be used for mixing with clovers to form ‘ clover 
grass.’ For temporary gTass meadows the amount should not exceed to 
per cent ; if permanence is important, 5 per cent, should rarely be exceed- 
ed. On a good soil, it should never be entirely absent from any mixture, 
because of its rapid and dense growth ” ( Stebler and Schroter, Best 
Forage Plants). 

This grass has been introduced into Australia, has spread rapidly, and 
seems likely to become one of the most important of the pasture grasses in 
many parts of the country. Thus Baron F. von Mueller writes: “Rye 
grass stands the dry heat of Australian summers fairly well. It is likely to 
spread gradually over the whole of the Australian continent, and to play 
an important part in pasture, except in the hottest desert- tracts, ft is one 
of the best grasses to endure traffic on roads or paths, particularly on soil 
not altogether light, and is also one of the few among important grasses 
which can be sown at any season in mild climes.” 

Fodder. — Though the productive and nutritive powers of the Rye grass 
are considerably less than those of other meadow hays, its valuable 
drought-resisting qualities, and its property of rapid growth, render it a 
most valuable fodder, and one that appears likely to be worthy of 'extend- 
ed trial in India, 

According to Wolff, 100 parts of the hay contain 79-2 of organic 
matter, consisting of albumen io'2, fibre 30% non-nitrogenous extractives 
36-1, and fat 2-7, giving a ratio of nitrogenous to non-nitrogenous nutri- 
ment of 1 : 7*3. 

Though an excellent fodder and pasture grass, it has been said at 
times to produce disease in animals fed entirely on it. Thus F. von Mueller 
writes : “ Sheep should not be continually kept on rye-grass pasture, as 
they may become subject to fits similar to those produced by L. temii- 
lentum, possibly due to the grass getting ergotised or otherwise diseased 
as many observers assert.” 

From available records it would appear that the introduction of this 
grass into India has only been attempted, on at all a large scale.* in 
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Madras. It is therefore disappointing to find the following report issuing from 
theJSaidapet Farm : “ The grass is not suited for this climate. It is possible 
that during a course of years it might be naturalised/’ Attempts made in 
the North-Western Provinces and Panjab might, however, prove much 
more successful ; indeed, a consideration of the nature of soil and climate 
required by the grass would seem to indicate that Madras, of all parts of 
India, may present the least favourable conditions to its growth. 

Lolium temulentum, Linn. ; Duthie , Fodder Grasses of N. India, 
The Darnel. [ 68 . 

Syn. — Lolium arvense. With. ; L. robustum, Reich. 

Vern — Machni , Hind. 

References. — Duthie, Indigenous Fodder Grosses of N.-W. Ind., 44; 
Bent. & Trim., Med. PL, 29$; U. S. Dispens., 15th Ed., / Smith , 
Die., T5t; Gazetteers, N.-W. P., IV., Ixxx; X., 321 ; Sel. lie c., N.-W. 
P., 1870, 179. 

Habitat. — An annual weed of cultivation, also occasionally met with as a 
wayside weed and in waste ground, common in the plains and hills of the 
North-West Provinces and the Panjdb. It extends throughout Europe 
and Western Asia, has been found in Madura and North Africa, and 
occurs as an introduced plant in the United States and Australia. 

Medicine. — The seeds or grains were used medicinally by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, but have never been officinal in India, nor in any 
modern Pharmacopoeia. The plant is referred to in this place only because, 
occurring as a weed of cultivation, its seeds, which are generally supposed 
to be deleterious, may be found mixed with those of wheat or other 
cereals. Recent Investigations have proved that the darnel grains are, if 
perfectly healthy and sound, quite inocuous. But they are particularly 
liable to the attacks of ergot, mildew, and oilier fungi, and in these con- 
ditions, or in certain of them , are poisonous. They then appear to act as 
a powerful gastro-intestinal irritant, and also to have a marked effect on 
the cerebro-spinal system, producing headache, giddiness, ringing in the 
ears, confusion of sight, delirium, convulsions, paralysis, and even death, with 
severe nervous symptoms. In the report of the Chemical Examiner in the 
North-West Provinces for 1869 several examples of acro-narcotic poisoning, 
following the use of wheat mixed with darnel, are cited. _ The writer of the 
report recommends that wheat likely to contain the grain should be puri- 
fied by sifting it through a sieve, the holes of which are small enough to 
retain the wheat, but large enough to allow the darnel seed to pass through 
(Sel. Rec. Govt. N.-W. P., 1870, 179). 


LO NIC ERA, Linn.; Gen. PI., II., 5. 

A genus of erect or scandent shrubs, which comprises about So species, 
natives of the Temperate and Sub-Alpine regions of the Northern Hemisphere. 
Of these 23 are Indian, most of which are small shrubs found in the Himalaya. 
L. periclymenum, Linn., is the woodbine or honey-suckle, a native of 
Europe, but cultivated in hill stations as an ornamental climber. Several other 
members of the genus are also cultivated for forming arbours, and as climbers 
on wails of houses, &c., for example, L, sempervirens, the Trumpet Honey- 
suckle. 


Lonicera alpigena, Linn.; FI. Br. Ind., III., 15; Caprifoliaceje, 
Syn — L. Wkbbiana, Wall.] L. oxyphylla, Edgw. 

' References —Boise., FI. Orient., III., 8 ; Brandis, For. FI., 256 : Gamble > 

x Man. Ttmb., 2171 Stewart, Tour, of aBot Tour m Hazara and Khagan, 

\ 1 n Jour. Agri.-Horl. Soc. of Ind. \Old Series), XIV ^ 7 ; Atkinson , 

y \ Hun. Dist., 31,. J . rr 

•Jabitat. — A large shrub of the Himalaya from Kashmir to Kumaon, 
t,'itudes of 9,000 to 12,000 feet; distributed to the European Alps. 
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A useful Fodder. {J. Murray.) 


LONICERA _ 

quinquelocularis. 


Structure of the Wood.— Moderately hard, used for firewood. 

Lonicera angustifolia, Wall. ; FI. Br. Ind., TIL, 13. 

Vem. — Mirhiga, jinjru, pilrii, philku, geang, Pb. 

References.— Brandis, For. FI., 25 Si Gamble, Man. Timb., 217; Stewart, 
Pb. PL, 113; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 3 ti. , 

Habitat.— A small shrub of the Temperate Himalaya from Kashmir 
ar.d Kumnon to Sikkim, found between 6,000 and 12,000 feet. 

Food.— It flowers in May to June, and produces a small, red, sweet 
fruit, which is eaten. .... , . , _ 

Structure of the Wood.— White, close-grained, hard, weight 6olb per 
cubic foot {Gamble). 

L. glauca, H. f. T. ; FI. Br. Ind., III., ir. 

Vem. — Shingtlk, shea, shewn, Pb. 

References. — Stewart, Pb. PI.. n3. 

Habitat. — A dense, wiry undershrub found in the Temperate North- 
West Himalaya and Tibet, between the altitudes of 12,000 and 16,000 feet. 

Medicine.— Stewart states that, in certain parts of Laddk, the seeds are 
given to horses for colic. 

L. hypoleuca, Done.; FI. Br. Ind., III., 14. 

Syn.— Lonicer k elliptic*, Foyle. 

Vcrn. — Kharmo, kodi, thiko, rapesho, Pb. ; Sperdi, gurdsah, Afg 
R eferences. — Brandis, For. FL, 2$6 ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 216 ; Stewart, 
Pb. PL, H4i Atkinson, Him. Dist., 3 tJ ; Hoyle, 111 ., 234. 

Habitat.— A low shrub of .the arid tracts of the North-Western Hima- 
laya, at altitudes of 8.000 to 10,000 feet; lately found by Mr. Lace, in 
Ziarat, South Afghanistan, at an altitude of 8,000 feet. 

Fodder.— The leaves are said by Stewart to be eaten by goats in the 
Panjab. and by Mr. Lace to be considered, in South Afghanistan, a good 
fodder for camels, goats, and sheep. 

L. quinquelocularis, Hardwich; Ft. Br. Ind., III., 14. 

The Himalayan IIoney-suckle. 

Syn. — L onicera diversifolia. Wall.; L. Royleana, Wall. 

Vem. — Bet kukri, bkat kukra, chcrava, kurmali, KumaoN; Tita bateri 
pdihur, Kashmir; Phil, bakhra, khunt, sdi, dendru, klidnti, kraunti 
takla, cbang,Tajbam,biigdi, jarlangei, adci, Pb.j Jarlangax, xnrdcih 
1'USKTU. » 

References. — Boxb., FL Ind., Ed. C.B.C., tSl ; Brandis, For. FL, 2 « • 
Gamble, Man. Timb., 216; Stewart, Pb. PI., 114- jour. Bot. Tour in 
liasara, &c.,Agri.-Hort. Soc. of India, Jour. ( Old Series), XIV. rc d 7 ■ 
Attchnon. Fl. Knram Valley , 65 ; Baden Powell. Pb. Pr., 384; At&inson, 
3 ,J } Gazetteers:— Bannu, 23; Vera Ismail Khan , so* 
Ind. barest er,XJ II. ,6$. 9 

Habitat. — A pubescent shrub of the Temperate Him&laya from Kash- 
mir to KumSon, between 4,000 and 12,000 feet, also found in the Sulim-Sn 
range, the hills of the Trans- Indus Panjab, and Southern Afghanistan 
Fibre.— A it c hi son writes in his Knram Volley Flora , c * It sheds the* ex. 
tonal layers of us bark in long- fibrous strips, resembling coarse hemn. 
fibre; this is collected and employed as rope, but has little or «« «•* — 


onlv suitable for stuffing maitresscs and such purposes.” strength. 

Structure of the Wood.-*Whitc, with a brown centre, yen' hard and 
cWgrmned. v.T,gnt 52II, per cubic foot, used only for fire-wood {GaVbUx 
informs the writer that it is employed bv the Path in r 
Afghanistan for making food utensils, handle to toob, ploughs; 


Mr. Lace 
Southern 
&C. 
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LORANTHUS ~ ' 

longiflorus. Lophopetalum. 


FODDER. 

538 L 1S S ‘ 

539 


DOMESTIC. 

540 s6s 


Fodder. — The leaves are used as fodder for cattle (Stewart). 

Lonicera rupicola, H, /. et T. ; FI. Br. Lid., III., 13. 

References. — Duthie , Note on Trees and Shrubs of N.-E. Kumdon , in 
Indian Forester, XI., 3. 

Habitat. — A small rigid shrub met with in Tibet, the north of Sikkim 
and Kumaon. 

Domestic, See . — Mr. Duthie writes, "Plentiful in Bijans, forming near 
Kutti magnificent hedges between cultivated fields.” 


541 *63 


MEDICINE. 

Bark 

542 *6? 

Root. 

543 *63 

Fruit. 

544 *66 

TIMBER. 
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TIMBER. 

54V *69 


LOPHOPETALUM, Wight; Gen. PI., I., 362. 
Lophopetalum Wallichii, Kurz ; FI. Br. Ind., I., 615; Celastrine/e. 

Ver n.—Mondaing, mundaUi, knnaso-ta-lu, Burm.; Toung-hmayo, And. 

References. — Kurs, For . FI. Burm., /., 255; in four. As. Soc. Bong., 

■ 1872, pt. II., 299 ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 86 ; Indian Forester, VIII., 416. 

" Habitat. — A large glabrous tree, common in the open and more especi- 
ally in the Eng forests all over Pegu and Martaban, down to Tenasserim 
(Kurz). 

Medicine. — According to Major Ford the bark, root, and fruit are 
used in the Andaman Islands as a febrifuge. 

Structure of the Wood.—" Pale, turning pale-brown, finely and rather 
loose-grained, hard, rather light, the annual rings very narrow, the heart- 
wood brown. Recommended for furniture” (Kurz). Major Ford states 
that it is used in the Andamans for making writing-boards. 

[ III, 178. 

L. Wightianum, Am. ; FI. Br. Ind., 615 ; Wight, Ic., t. 162 ; 

Vern. — BalpaK, Kan. 

References. — Gamble, Man. Timb, 86; Bedd., FI. Sylv., t. 145; Anal. 
Gen., txo. ; Dale. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 48; Lisboa, Useful PI. Bomb., 
49; Gazetteer: — Bomb., XV., f3o ; Balfour, Cyclop., II., 740. 

Habitat,— A large evergreen tree of the Western Coast from the Kon- 
kan to Cape Comorin. 

Structure of the Wood. — Reddish-grcy.moderately hard, close-grained, 
weight 28 to 29ft per cubic foot (Gamble). It is much esteemed by the 
natives of South Kanara, where it is used for house-building. 

Loquat. — The fruit of Eriobotrya japonica, Lindt.; Vol. III., 257. 


548 3$e 


549 * T * 


,26 


LORANTHUS, Linn.; Gen. PL, III., 

f parasitic ev< 
mown to be 

tain trees. The majority 01 the species are caneu “ 

... Nepalese, Badanike in Telegu, and Khyec-poung in Burmese. 

[ t. 302 ; Loranthacea;. 
Loranthus longiflorus, Desr.; FI. Br.Ind., V., 214; Wight, Ic. t 

Syn.— L. bicolor, Roxb.; L. Kienigianus, Agardh. • L. Wightianus, 
Wall.; L. iMBRiCATUsand L. linf.atus, Edgea. 

Var. — falcata, Kurs; L. falcatus, Linn.; L. Wiciitianus, Wall 
(in part ) . 

Var.— amplexifolia, Thro.; L. amflenifouus, DC. ; L. amplca'i- 
caulis. Wall 
Var. — pubescens. 

Vem — Bdndd, Hind.; Bura~manda, ? lara~manda, Bfno.; Banda 

Sa’.-tal : Airru, Nepal; Prusfi, I.kpcha; Pat ha, Bind*.; haurai, 

» 9 .. . * t * i r»n * Cl. P. : Vuttaa, 
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A Destructive Parasite. {J. Murray.) 


LUCULIA 

gratissima. 


References. — Roxb , FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 184, 3or ; Brandis, For. FL, 
3g7 ; Kura, For. FI. Bunn., II , 321, 322; Gamble, Man. Tunb., 320; 
Ik-xaites, En. Ceylon PI., 134; Grab., Cat. Bomb. PI., 86; Dais. & 
Gibs., Bomb. FL, no ; Stewart, Pb. VI., 112 ; Elliot, Flora Andhrica, 
ig, 188, igo; DC. Prodr., IV.. 304; Campbell, Ec. Prod., Chutia. Nag- 
pur, No. gS'iO; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 3l6; McCann, Dyes and Tans, 
Beng., 160, 161, 166 ; For. Ad. Rep. Ch. Nagpur, 1885, 33 ; Gazetteers . — 
Bombay, XV., 442; N.-1V. P., IV., Ixxvii. ; Ind. Forester, I., 3oo, 3oi ; 
VI., 233; VII., 1S0; VIII., 127, 370, 404; X., 3og, 325; Ell., App., 20. 

Habitat.— A common shrub of the Temperate and Tropical Himalaya, 
at altitudes from 3,000 to 7,500 feet, extending from Jamu to Bhutan, also 
found in the Gangetic Plains from Oudh eastwards to Assam, and south- 
wards to Travancore, Ceylon, and Malacca. The varieties falcata, Kurz., 
and pubescens, are confined to Western India and Ceylon. 

The plant occurs as a parasite principally on trees of the following ge- { 
nera— Acacia, Bassia, Bauhinia, Buchanania, Diospyros, Ficus, Mallo- 
tus, Mangifera, Melia, Morus, Prunus, Pyrus, Quercus, and Rottlera, 
but may also be found on others. Like other members of the genus its 
seeds are surrounded by a viscid substance which passes uninjured through 
the intestines of birds, and enables it to obtain a firm attachment to a branch 
on which it may happen to be dropped. Dr. Bidie, commenting on the 
ravages caused by this parasite in the Nilghiri plantations, on the Apricot, 
Pear, Peach, and Australian Black-wood (Acacia melanoxylon, R. Br.), 
writes : “ One or more large branches gets so covered with Loranthus that 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the sap goes to the parasites, and thus 
the affected branches die of starvation down to the trunk. Branch after 
branch perishes in this way, and at length the tree, bereft of its foliage, and 
robbed of its sap, dies down to the root.” It is to be regretted that there 
is apparently no means of getting rid of these destructive parasites ; — excision 
is said to be useless ; indeed, in the report from which the above passage 
is quoted. Dr. Bidie recommended discontinuing the plantations of Acacia 
melanoxylon, because the parasite rendered the timber worthless, save for 
firewood, and no means could be found of arresting its ravages. 

Tan.-— The wood, prepared as follows, is largely used as a finishing 
tan-stuff, in order to render leather softs— The leaves are stripped from 
the shrub, and the sticks, laid together on a hide or mat, are bruised by 
two or three persons beating them with the musal or gornal (an iron rim- 
med wooden pestle used for pounding grain in an ulkey). After the 
skin has been subjected to the action of various tanning materials, and the 
process of preservation is complete, it is roughly cleaned, sewed up into the 
form of a bag, and hung upon a tripod. The bruised wood is then placed 
inside, and the skin is filled with water. It is allowed to remain in this 
state for a couple of days, and the process is then completed by rubbing one 
side or other with khari salt (McCann). 

Domestic, &c. — According to Birdwood the B irk of var, falcata is used 
in Kanara as a substitute for betel-nut. 

Lotus, sec Nymphrea pubescens, Willi. 

Loxa bark, see Cinchona officinalis, Hook.; Vol. II., 300, 

Lucerne, see Medicago sativa, Linn. ; p. 


TAN. 

Wood. 

* 7 * 550 


DOMFSnc. 

Bark. 


*73 55 r 


LUCULIA, Sweet; Gen. PI., II., 43. 1 

Luculia gratissima, Sweet; FI. Br. Ind., III., 36; Rubiacf./E. ° I 
Syn, — Cinchona gratissima. Wall .; Muss,enda Lucuua, Ham . 

Vera. — Do - sari , Nep.; Sitnhravgrip , Lepcua. 

References. — Kura, For FI. Burm., II., 7 i ; Gamble, Man. Timb., st8 ; 
List of Trees c/ Dnrjechng, fj. 

L. tytti) 
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LUFFA 

acutangula. 


An Oil-yielding plant. 


DYE. 

Leaves. 
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Habitat. — A spreading shrub of the Temperate Himalaya from Nepdf 
to Bhotan, at altitudes from 4,000 to 6,000 feet, distributed to the Ava 
Hills. 

Dye.— Gamble states that the leaves are used in dyeing, alone or 
mixed with those of Hedyotis capitellata. Wall. 

Domestic. — The handsome, pink, long-tubed flowers are much worn by 
the Paharias and Lepchas ( Gamble ). 

LUFFA, Linn. ; Gen . PI., /., 823. 

A genus of climbing plants, which comprises ten species, natives of the 
warmer regions of the Old World, and lone indigenous in America. Of these 
four or five are truly wild in India. 

Luffa acutangula, Roxb.; FI. Br. Ind., II., 615 ; Cucurbitace^:. 

Syn. — C ucwmis acutangulus, Wall. var. amara may, for convenience 
of description, be considered separately. ,, 

Vern. — Torai, jinga, turi, Hind.; Jhingd, jingo, Beng.j fan hi, Uriya; 
Pnror jhinga, b antal ; Ramtoroi, Nepal; Puichenggah, Mal. (S.P.); 
Kali-taroi, satpatiya, Bundel. ; Tarot, kali taroi, torai, satpatiya, 
jajinga, N.-W. P. ; Torir, KUMAON; Gharur gundoli, KaNGRA ; Kali 
tori, turdi, ihinga, Pb.; Turi, SlN’D ; Dorka, C.P. ; Turai,sirola, gonsali, 
jinga, Bomb.; Shirola, Mar.; Turin, ghisoda, Guz. ; Titrai, Dec.; 
Pikunkai, Tam. ; Burkai, bira-kdya, Tel. ; Hirikdyi, Kan. ; Diinji, 
M A LAY. ; Tha-b-wot-kha-wai, thapwot, Bukm. ; Jllingaka , Sans. ; Khiydr, 
Pers. ' 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind , Ed. C B.C., 6pS; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
£6 ; Stewart, Pb.Pl, 98 ; DC., Origin Cult. PI, 271 ; Mason, Burma and. 
its People, 471, 747 ; Elliot, Flora Andh, 27 ; O’Shatrghnessy, Beng. 
Dispens, 3 sr ; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind, 3 or ; S. Arfun, Bomb. 
Drugs, 59, 203 ; Murray , PI. and Drugs, Sind, 40; Baden Powell, Pb. 
Pr, 348; Atkinson, Him. Dist, 700 ; Econ. Prod. N.-W. P, V, 6; 
Drury, U. PI, 382 ; Duthie & Fuller, Field and Garden Crops, Pt. II, 
Co, PI. Ixii. ; Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb, I £8 ; Birdwood, Bomb. Pr , 158 ; 

' Boyle, III. Him. Bot, 219 ; Cooke, Oils and Oilseeds. ££ ; Stocks, Rep. on 
Sind ; Agri -Hort. Soc of Ind , Trans, IV., J04; VII, 64, 66 ; fount. 

( Old Series), IV, 202; hid. Forester, IX, 201 ; Gazetteers — Orissa, 
II, 180, App, VI. ; Bombay, VIII., i 83 ; N.-W. P , I, Si; IV, Ixxn ; 
Settle. Repts. : — Chanda, Kttmdon, App. 33 , 82 ; Kangra, 2£, 28, 

Habitat. — Met with in North-West India, Sikkim, Assam, and Eastern 
Bengal ; distributed to Ceylon and Malaya; it is also cultivated in most 
parts of India. 

Cultivation. — The fruit, for which the plant is grown, is produced 
during the rainy season. Sowings should be made from March to the be- 
ginning of June. Rich soil should, if possible, be selected, and the seed 
sown in lines 5 feet apart. When the young plants are about 4 inches high, 
supports should be given for them to climb on. Until the rains begin the 
first sowings should be regularly watered. Two sowings— one early, the 
other late — will keep up a supply from July till October (Ind Forest, IX, 
201). No information of a trustworthy nature can be given regarding the 
area occupied by the crop. 

Oil.— The seeds of this species like those of most other Cucurbita- 
c^ous plants yield an oil. No definite information exists regarding the 
quantity obtainable, nature, or properties of this oil, but it is presumably 
similar to the more important commercial oils obtained from the melon, &c. 

Medicine. — The seeds possess emetic and purgative properties, but to 
a much less marked degree than those of the variety amara. Or. Emerson 
states that the leaves are used locally in splenitis, limmorrhoids, and lep- 
rosy. Aitchison writes, “the root is used in medicine.” 

Special Opinion. — § “The juice of the fresh leaves is dropped into 
the eyes of children in granular conjunctivitis, also to prevent the lids 
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A substitute for Ipecacuanha. (J. Murray.) 


LUFFA 

acutangula. 


adhering at night from excessive meibomian secretion *’ ( Honorary Stir- 

peon P. Kinslev, Chicucole, Ganjam, Madras.). 

Food.— The fruit is highly esteemed by Natives, and is much eaten 
bv them, either in curries or dressed with clarified butter. When half 
grown it is one of the best indigenous Indian vegetables, and when peeled, 
boiled, and dressed with butter, pepper, and salt is very palatable. When 
fully developed it is about a foot long, but if allowed to grow longer than 4. 
inches it rapidly deteriorates in quality, and becomes useless for the table. 

Domestic. — Dr. Stewart, Cuttack, reports that the fibrous coat of the 
mature capsule of this and the succeeding variety, forms a cheap and 
efficient flesh brush. 


Luffa acutangula, Roxb.; var . amara ; FI. JBr. Ind., II., 6r$. 

Syn.— L. amara, Roxb.; L. Plukenetiana, DC. ; Momordica tubi- 
fi.ora. Wall. 

Vern. — Karvi-turi, karssiitarui, Hind.; GhoshtLlata, tito-jhingd, tito- 
torai, tito-dhundulj Beng. ; Kerala* (Atkins.), N -W. P. ; Karvi-turdi, 
Dec. ; Kadii-sirola, kadu-dorha, Bomb.; Kadd-dodakd, Mar.; Pe-ptrk- 
kam, Tam.; Adavi-bira, chcdu-bira, verri-bira, seudu-bir-kai, Tel.; 
Koshdtaki, Sans. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 699; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
57 ; Elliot, Flora And hr., to, 35, 37 r U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind., 3 os; 
Dymock, Mat. Med. IK- Ind., 2 nd Ed., 342 ; S. Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 59 ; 

. Atkinson, Ec. Prod., N.AV. P., Pt. V., 6; Drury, U. PL, 2S2 ; Lisboa, U. 

PL Bomb., 15S; Balfour, Cyclop., 11 ., 746 ; Agri.-Hort. Sac. of Ind., 
Trans., II; no ; VII., 64, 66; four. ( Old Series), 509. 

Habitat. — Met with all over India, especially on the western side. 

Medicine. — Roxburgh appears to have been the first European writer 1o 
notice the medicinal properties of this gourd. He writes : “ Every part 
of the plant is remarkably bitter, the fruit is violently cathartic and emetic. 
The juice of the roasted young truit is applied to the temples by Natives 
to cure headache. The ripe seeds, either in infusion or substance, are used 
by them to vomit and purge. ” In the Pharmacopceia of India the 
plant is described as bitter, tonic, and diuretic, but, from the vernacular 
names there given, via., keitela and binddl, it appears that the gourd 
meant may in reality be Momordica Charantia (See note to •vernacular 
terms). Dymock writes : “ The leaves are bitter, the fruit less so ; the 
former in Bombay are used as an external application to sores in cattle. 
In dog -bite the pulp of the fruit is given with water; it causes vomiting 
and purging. The juice is applied in different kinds of bites, and the 
dried fruit is used as a snuff in jaundice. The root with equal parts 
of jnstend root” (Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, Ltnn.) “and Hemidesmus is given 
with milk, cummin and sugar in gonorrhcea. ” From the following interest- 
ing note by Moodeen Sheriff it would appear that the seeds, if carefully 
prepared and administered, are of considerable value as a specific for dy- 
sentery’. Should this prove to be correct, the drug would be a cheap, 
easily obtained, and most valuable substitute for Ipecacuanha. In any 
case, the method below recommended seems worthy of attention and careful 
trial. 

Special Opinions — § “ The mature and dry seeds of both Luffa 
acutangula and L. amara are emetics, but the action of the former 
is very irregular and uncertain. In some cases, they act in twenty to 
thirty-five grain doses pretty satisfactorily; but in others, they eitherdonot 
act at all, or act violently and continue to produce vomiting for many hours. 


* Moodeen Sheriff remarks Karili or Kerala is the name assigned to thi 

H radustanian^BemgdK. ’ ** C0ITCCt,y ° f M ™ordica Charantia, both i, 
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LUFFA 

segyptiaca. 


A substitute for Ipecacuanha. 


MEDICINE. On the other hand, the action of the seeds of L. amara is very sure, safe, 
and efficient in the same or somewhat smaller doses. The Hindu practi- 
' tioners are aware that the fruit of L. amara is emetic, but they do not 
know what particular part of it possesses that property They use it, seeds 
and all, in infusion. One entire fruit, generally of middle size, is bruised 
and infused in some cold water at night, and the liquid is strained 
through and administered in the morning. The action of this draught is 
generally very irregular, uncertain, and often accompanied by griping, and 
is, therefore, very unsatisfactory 1 have used the different parts of the 
fruit of this plant separately, and found the emetic property to reside in 
the kernel or cotyledons of the seeds. The seeds are dark-brown, oblong 
or oval, flat, rough with minute elevated dots, margin turned, and only 
distinct at the base. The length of the seeds varies from one-third to half 
an inch, and the breadth, from three to five lines ; the kernel is albuminous, 
greenish-white, very bitter and oily. The kernel of the seeds is the best, 
and forms the only vegetable emetic in India which is equal to Ipecacuanha 
in the same quantity. In smaller doses, it is expectorant and also demul- 
cent, owing to its containing albumen and oil. In addition to the above 
properties, it has a great control over dysentery. I have used this drug 
and also Ipecacuanha, separately, in seveial cases, in the same manner 
and doses, and found it to be at least quite equal to the latter. The dose 
of the kernel as an emetic is from twenty to thirty grains ; as a nauseant, 
from eleven to fifteen grains ; and as demulcent and expectorant from five 
to ten grains. When the kernel is rubbed and mixed with water it forms 
a greenish-white emulsion, which is the only form in which I have yet used 
it” {Honorary Surgeon Moodeen Sheriff, Khan Bahadur, G, M. M. C., 
Triplicane, Madias).. 

Domestic — The dried fibrous rind is used by the natives in certain parts 
of the country as a brush for sizing paper {Agri.-Hort. Soc. of India, 
Trans., II., no). 


DOMESTIC. 

Rind. 


t. 


Luffa segyptiaca, Mill.’, FI. Br. Ini. 1 1 ., 614; Wight, Ic., t. 499. 

Syn. — L uffa pentandra, Roxb. ; L. racemosa, Roxb. ; L. clavata, 
Roxb.; L. acutangul, , W. & A. {not of Roxb.)-, L. cylindrica, Rcem. ; 
L. Petola and Cati u-piccina. Scringe; L. Parvala, Wall.; L. 
Gosa, htderacea, and SaTPaTIA, Wall. ; Bryonia cheirophylla. 
Wall. ; Momordica Luffa, Linn. 

Vern. — Ghia-tarui, pitrula, Hind. ; Dim-dill, dhundul, BeNG. ; Bhol, 
bhatkeicla, bhntkakrel, Assam ; Palo, Nepal; Ghiyatnroi, gMya tori, 
N.-W. P. ; Tarod, ghiya taroi, turai, dhandal, Kumaon ; Gina tori, 
ghi turai, ghl gandoli, Pb. ; Turi, hasada, Sind ; Dtlpasand, tel 
doaka, C. P. ; Ghosali, parosi, parula , turi, gonsali, Bomb. ; Turia, 
Guz. ; Gutti biro, nctihra, mine bira, Tfl. ; Tha-bwot, tha-pwot-kha, 
Burm. ; Neyang-natta-colii, Sing, j Rdjakoshataki, dirghapatolika, 
Sans. ; Luff, Arab. ; Khujar, Pers. 


References. — Roxb , FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 698, 699 ; Thwnites, En. Cey- 
lon Pl„ 126 ; Stewart, Pb. PL, 98 ; DC., Origin Cult. Pl., 269 ; Elliot , 
FI. And hr., 67, l33, l3S ; Mason, Burma and Its People, 470, 747 ; U. C. 
Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind., 297,315; Murray, Pl. and Drugs, bind, 40 ; 
Med. 7 op. Ajmi”, 149 ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 3i0, 700 ; Ec. Prod. 
N.-W. P. V. 6 ; Drury, U. PL, 282 ; Duthie & Fuller, Field and Gar- 
den Crops, II., 61, pl- Ixni. ; Lisboa, U. Pl. Bomb., 158; Cooke, Oils 
and OiLeeds, S 6 ; Balfour, Cyclop., II., 747 , Kcw Off. Guide to the Mus. 
of Ec. Bot., 71 ; Agri-Hort. Soc of Ind., Trans., VII., f 4 ! Jour. {Old 
Senes), IV., 202, IX., Scl., 58 ; Indian Forester IX., 201; Gazet- 
teers ’—Bombay, V., 26 ; N.-W. P., IV., Ixxii. ; Settlement Reports .— 

, Chanda ( C . r.),S2 ; N.-W. P App., 33 ; Kangra {Pb.), 25, 28. 

/ Habitat.— A native of India, cultivated or naturalised in most hot 
I «■ countries of the world. In India it is common everywhere, and is often 
Jiltivated, especially in the plains. 
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(J. Murray.) 


lumnitzera 

racemosa. 


Cultivation.— The seasons of sowing, of ripening of the fruit, and 
the method pursued in its cultivation are exactly similar to those of L. 
acutangula, and need not be again detailed. No returns are available of 
the area under the crop, with the exception of the incomplete figures 
given by Messrs. Duthi'e & Fuller. These writers state that during 
the rains of 1881, 256 acres was returned as the area in Allahabad, 199 in 
Meerut, 104 in Btidaon, and smaller figures varying from 30 to 65 in 
Cawnpore, Bijnor, Pilibhit, Bulandshahr, Muttra, and Jalaun. The total 
area for all these districts was 849 acres. 

Oil. — An oil is obtained from the seeds, probably similar to that of 
other Cucurbitaceje. 

Medicine.— The seeds are said to be emetic and cathartic like those of 
L. acutangula. 

Food. — The fruit, which is smaller than that of L, acutangula, is also 
edible, and is similarly used in curries, &rc., by the natives. 

Domestic. — The dry fruit, which is filled with an interwoven network 
of fibre, is used as a flesh-brush in Turkish Baths. 

Luffa echinata, Roxh. j FI. Sr. 2 nd ., II., 6ry. 

Syn. — L. Bindaal, Roxb. 

Vern. — Janglhori, Sind ; Kukarssel, Bomb.- seeds— W a-iipla-b'tj , Guz.; 
steis^Deod dgri, Mar. j Pani bira, Tbl. 

References. — Roxb., FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 6 pp ; Kurs, hi your. As. Soc., 
1877, II., 101 ; Dalz. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., W2; S. Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 
59 ; Elliot, FI. Andhr., 143 ; Dymock, Mat. Med. IV. 2nd., 2nd Ed., 343 ; 
Murray, PI. and Drugs of Sind, 40. 

Habitat. — Native of Gujarat, Sind, Purneah, and Dacca, distributed 
to Tropical Africa. 

Medicine. — O’Shaughnessy, writing in 1841, mentions that the fruit is 
considered in North India to-be a -powerful remedy for dropsy. Arjun 
states that the fruit has purgative properties. Dymock writes : “ I have 
not met with any notice of the medicinal use of this plant in European 
works on the Materia Medica of India.’” (The writer has evidently in- 
advertently overlooked the observations of O’Shaughnessy and Arjun.) 
“ Roxburgh describes its botanical characters. In the Bombay Presiden- 
cy'' it is found mostly in Gujarat, where it has a reputation among the 
Hindus on account of the bitter properties of the fruit, and is an ingre- 
d ;/ * in their compound decoctions. In the Konkan a few grains of the 
fibrous contents of the fruit are given in infusion for snake-bite, and 
'era after each stool. In putrid fevers the infusion is applied to the 
body, and in jaundice it is applied to the head and also given inter- 
he infusion has also a reputation as a remedy for colic. The dried 
the ripe fruit attached is brought to Bombay for sale along with 
s from the province of Gujarat.” 
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UMNITZERA, Willi. ,■ Gen. PL, I., 687. 
racemosa, Willd.; FI. Br. Ind., IT., 452 ; Combretacfjb, 

•VRRANTHUS ALECS, Wall. ! PETALOMA ALTERNIFOLIa, Roxb • 
,UIERA MADAGASCARENSIS, DC. ' ’ 

— hripa, kirpa, Beng. ; Baireya, Sing. ; Yengyl, hmatng. yin-yc, 

ences.—j^ri., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 36l ; Brand., For Fl„ 221 • 
Euro, For. FI. Burm., I 4*8 ; Beddome, FI. Sylv., Anal. Gen., PL, Hi. ’• 
Timaitcs.En Ceylon PL, 1 o3 ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 178; Mason 
Burma and its People, 743 ; Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb., 77. / ason - 
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The Lupin. 


Habitat. — A small tree occurring on the coasts of India, Ceylon, and 
the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula, also on the coasts of the Andamans and 
Nicobars; distributed to Tropical Africa, Malaya, North Australia, and 
Polynesia. 

Structure of the Wood. — Roxburgh writes : “The wood is remarkably 
strong and durable; it is much used for posts and other parts of the 
houses of the natives, but its chief consumption about Calcutta is for 
fuel.” 

LUPINUS, Linn. ; Gen. Pl., I., 480. 

Lupinus albus, Linn. D C. Prodr., II., 407 ; Leguminos/g. 

Syn. — L. sativus, Gater. 

Vern * Turmds, Hind ; T&rmxtss, Beng. 5 Tiirmue, atirmish, Pb. ; 

1 Turmits, bakila-i-misri, PERS. 

References. —DC., Origin of Cultivated PL, 325; Honi^berger, Thirty- 
five Years in the East, II., 302 ; Dymock, Mat. Med. IV. Ind., 2nd Ed., 
2Q2 ; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 114 ; S. Arjun , Bomb. Drugs, 42 ; Year 
Bool Pharm., 1874, 624 ; Baden Po-.oell, Pb. Prod., 342 ; Church, Food 
Grains of Ind., 123 ; Smith, Die., 234 ; Agri.-IIort. Soc. of Ind., Jour. 
{Old Series), II., ( Sel .), 173, 174; Quarterly Jour, of Agnc., IX., 317. 

Habitat. — An annual herb, native of the Levant, extensively cultivated 
in Southern Europe, Egypt, and Asia south of the Caucasus ; said by 
Church to be also cultivated in some parts of India. 

Medicine. — The seeds, called by the above vernacular names, are im- 
ported from Egypt and are used by the Hakims as a deobstruent, altera- 
tive, and anthelmintic Honigberger states that in the Panjab they were 
used in cases of “internal heat” and leprosy; Irvine describes them as car- 
minative. The Persian name turmus is said by Dymock to be derived from 
the Greek Oepfj.o;, or the Coptic Sapp-of, seeds used by the Greeks to 
counteract the effects of drink. In the south of Europe, at the present day, 
they are considered anthelmintic, and are also ground and boiled to form 
poultices. The active principle is an alkaloid called Lupinin, which has a 
very bitter taste and is poisonous to frogs, but apparently is not deleterious 
to man, even if given in rather large doses. It is dissipated by heat. _ 

Food and Fodder. — The lupin is largely cultivated in Southern Europe 
for the sake of its highly nutritious seeds, which are boiled and used as 
food. Church gives the following as the composition of 100 parts : water 
12-5, albumenoids 31-7, starch 3 37, _ oil 5, fibre 13 5, and ash y6. 

The same author states that the high amount of fibre renders a good 
deal of the albumenoids and oil unavailable for digestion. The seeds are 
also a good food for cattle. 

Domestic, Agricultural, & c. — A preparation of the seeds is employed 
in Tuscany as a cosmetic. The tlant is a very valuable green manure and 
has been cultivated for this purpose from the earliest times in the south of 
Europe. The yellow lupin (L. luteus) is grown in Germany and some 
parts of England for the same purpose. The crop acts as a valuable 
leguminous rotation, improving the soil by the depth to which its roots 
penetrate. < 

Lupulus, see Humulus Lupulus, Linn.: Vol. IV., 302. 

LYCHNIS, Linn. ; Gen.' PL, I., t 4 j. 

Lychnis indica, Benlh. ; FI. Sr. Ind., I 225 ; Caryothylee/e. 

Var. — indica proper, Silene indica, Roxb.; Melandryum indicum. 

var. GKNU1NUM, Rohrb. 

Var. — fimbriata, Wall. ; L. eriostemon, nail./ Melandryum men- 
COM , var. umbkiatum, Rohrb. 

L. 583 
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A poisonous Lydum. 


(J. Murray .) 


lycoperdon 

gemmatum. 


Habitat.— A tall, spreading, weak herb, of the Temperate Himalaya 
from Nepal to Marri, at altitudes of 5,500 to 10,000 feet. 

Domestic. — Aitchison states that in Lahoul the root and leaves are 
used for soap (Stewart, Pb. PI., 20). 

LYCIUM, Linn,; Gen. PL, II., poo. 

A genus of spinous shrubs, which comprises about 40 species, all natives 
of temperate and sub-tropical regions, especially of South Africa and South 
America; of these 3 are indigenous in India. 

Lycium barbarum, Linn.; II. Br. Ind ., IV., 241 ; Solanaceje. 

Syn. — L. Edgenvorthii, Dunal. ; L. depressum and foliosum. Stocks. 

Vern — Koh-tor, Baluch ; Bargkauna, karghauna, Pushtu. 

References. — Aitchison, Bot. Afg. Del. Com., gl ; Murray, PI. and 
Drugs of Sind, JSg ; Smith, Die., 57 ; Indian Forester, XIV., 362 ; 
Notes by M r. Lace on Afgh. PI. 

Habitat. — A spiny shrub o( the Panjdb and Sind, distributed to 
Western Asia. The only point of interest connected with this plant, is, that 
during the Afghan Delimitation Commission many camels were supposed 
to have died at Omar-sha in consequence of eating the shrub when in 
fruit. This fact is the more curious, since, though belonging to the Night- 
shade order, neither this nor any other species of Lydum had been pre- 
viously supposed to possess poisonous properties. 
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L. europteum, Linn.; II. Br. Ind., IV., 240 ; Wight, Ic„ t. 1403. 

Syn.— Lycium indicum, Wight.; L. mediterraneum, Dunal.; L. 
SA'VU.M, orientals, and persicum, Miers. ; L. intricatum, Boiss. ; L.. 
' arabicum, Schweinf. 

Vern. — Achmehudi, Merwara ; Gangro, ganger, SlND ; Kangu, ktitigii, 
kangi, ganger, mral, chirchitla, Pb. 

References. — Brandis, For. FI., 34$ ; Gamble , Man. Timb., 273 ; Stewart, 
Pb. PL, is 6; Murray. PI. & Drugs of Sind, 158; Baden Powell, Pb 
Prod., $84 ; Indian Forester, XII., App., 18; Gaoetleers : — Bomb, V., 
21 ; N.-W. P., IV., Ixxv. 

Habitat. — A small thorny shrub, not uncommon in the drier tracts of 
the Panjab plains from Delhi west to the Suliman Range, found also in 
Sind, Gujerat, and the Deccan. 

Medidne. — “The berries are used medicinally as an aphrodisiac” 
(Stewart), 

Food and Fodder.- The berries are eaten by Natives in certain parts 
of the Panjab The plant is browsed by camels, goats, &c (Stewart). 

Domestic. — The branches are used for fuel, and are made into wattled 
frames for the wall of huts (Stewart). 


L. ruthenicum, Murray ; FI. Br. Ind., IV., 24 r. 

Syn. — L. tataricum, Pall.; L. armatum. Griff. ; L. glaucum, Miers. 
Vern — Khichar, khitsar, kitserma, I. A DAK. 

References. — Griff., Ic. PI. Asial., t. 41s ; Brandis, For. Fl.,346; Stewart, 
Pb. PI., JS7 ; Ailch., Bot. Afgh. Del. Comm., gi. 

Habitat — A small, thorny shrub, of North Kashmir and Western Tibet; 
distributed to Afghanistan, Persia, and Central Asia. 

Food.— The fruit, which is of the shape and size of a large pea, and 
deep reddish-purple when ripe, is eaten by Natives, but though sweet, is 
mawkish and flavourless. 
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Lycoperdon gemmatum, Batsch ; The Puff ball : Kiitda, Pb. ; 
Fungi; see Vol. III., 455. 
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LYCOPERSICUM, Mill.; Gen. PL, II., 888. 

I Lycopersicum esculentum, Mill. PL Br. Ind., IV., 237; Sou- 

The Tomato or Love-apple. [ nace£. 

yn>—L. cerasiforme, Dunal. ; ScJlanum Lycopersicum, Linn.; S. 

HUMBOLDTII, Willd.; S. PSEUDOLYCOPERSICUM, Jacq. 

timoti, tamati. Hind., Beng.; Belati bengana, Assam ; 
Wilayati baigan, N.-W. P. ; Bhatte, Pb. ; Wal-wangi, Bomb.; Vet- 
vangt, tamate , Mar.; Vildyti -oengan, Guz. ; Simie-takalie-palam, 
‘AM. j Cnhapar-badne , Kan.; Tamdtie, Malay.; Ka-yam-my-pong, 
_ Burm.; Mafia-rata-tamatie, Sing. 

onn ea 0 ? S — R ° xb -< FR Ind., Ed. C.B.C., too; DC., Origin Cult. Pi., 
290 ; Mason, Burma and Its People,- 47 1, 798 ; Year Book Pharm., 1SJ3, 
8 S; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 703 ; Econ. Prod., N.-W. P., V., l 3 , 19; 
U A. P h, Bo ”. lb -> l6 7 ; Bird-mood, Bomb. Pr., 170 ; Balfour, Cyclop., 
** o' ntih. Die., 414 ; Agri.-Hort . Soc. of Ind.:— Transactions, ///., 

inu 97 c(-<Kt 27 ;S 3 . 9 ’ 28 * ; VI - ( p fo.), 36 ; VII. (Pro.), it 6; Journal 
( r!Li enes) > if <**•), 55 1 x., 91 ; (New 'Series ), IV.. 38 ; Vi, 3 s, 44 ; 
Gazetteers:— Mysore and Coorg, /., 63 ; Bombay, VII., 40 ! Seme. 
W ..flits.:— Chanda, 82 ; Simla, 41. 

Ham. at. A trailing plant introduced from South America, and cull r- 
vated in many parts of India for its large red, or sometimes yellow, fruit. 

1 is also found in many localities as an escape from cultivation. In the 
plains the seed is sown in autumn, and the fruit ripens during winter and 
spring. In the hills the plant grows more luxuriantly ; and bears fruit 
throughout the summer and autumn months. 

..., Natives are beginning to appreciate the fruit, but the plant is 

still chiefly cultivated for the European population. Bengalis and Burmans 
use it in their sour curries. , 

LYCOPODIUM, Linn.; Baillon, Bot. Med. Crypt., 28. 

It .. [Lycopodiaceie. 

Lycopodium clavatum, Linn.; Bent. & Trim., Med. PL, 200 ; 

1 The Club-Moss. 

Syn. — L. inflexum, Sw. 

Med ' C I y P L ’ 30 >' Pluckiger and Hanb., Phar- 
in a cog., 731 • Smith , Die., 121 j Balfour , Cyclop JI., 752. 

< Habitat.— This plant, the common club-moss, is almost cosmopolitan, 
being found in the temperate and colder regions of both hemispheres. It 
occurs in hilly districts throughout Europe, Northern Asia, and North 
America, extending to within the Arctic circle and to the Himdlaya. It 
also g rows ; n Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, the Falkland Islands, 
Madagascar, Java, Japan, and tropical America. 

Medicine. — The minute spores, shaken out of the mature sporangia 
or- capsules, form a light yellow powder which has been used in pharmacy 
since the seventeenth century. This powder is, however, not now regarded 
as possessing any medicinal virtue, and is employed externally only, for 
ousting excoriated surfaces and for placing in pifl boxes to prevent the 
mutual adhesion of p\Us (Phartr.a cograph in ) . In former times the spores and 
tne herb were administered internally in retention of urine, plica poloniea, 
and calculous complaints. Of late years it has been again coming into 
notice for similar dtseases, and also as a remedy for dyspepsia, constipa- 
non with flatulence, hepatic congestion, and pustular skin eruptions 

r M *S AL -, ^ OMPosinoN. — The spores contain 47 pec cent, of a bland. 

JfJ, 0, l* " hich does not solidify even at I 5 C C. By distilling Lycopo- 

dium with or without an alkali, Stenhouse obtained volatile bases in v-rv 


small proportion (P/.armaZgrapfNa 
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The Gipsy-wort. 


( J. Murray.) 


a large amount of alumina in their ash, that they are employed as mordants 
in dyeing (Baillon). J v J 

Domestic, &c. — The chief use of Lycopodium is in the manufacture of 
nre-works and for producing artificial lightning at theatres. 

LYCOPUS, Tourn.; Gen. PI., II., 1183. 

Lycopus europzeus, Linn. ; Fl. Br, Ind., IV., 648 ; Labiate. 

The Gipsy-wort. 

Var. exaltata,— L exaltatus, Linn. 

Vera. — Gandamgundu, bazAr plant=/o7«t»j, Kashmir. 

Ces ‘ Pb. PL, 168; Gazetteer, N.-W. P., IV., Ixxvi. 

7. A small, perennial herb found in marshy ground on the West- 
n- ^ mialaja, between altitudes of 1,000 and 6,000 feetj distributed to 
Eur °P°- West. North, and Central Asia. 

Hip icme ‘ Part of the plan'i is sold in bazirs in Northern India, under 
. V .R n f?J e ’ 33 a cooling drug (Stewart). Surgeon-Major Calthrop 
wounds 3t 1 16 LEAVES are use ^ externally as a poultice to cleanse foul 

LYSIMACHIA, Linn. ; Gen. Pl„ II., 633. 
Lysmiachia Candida, IJndl. Linn. Soc. four., XXV., 48 fpRrnu- 

Syn. — L. Sa molina, Hance. 

_ Habitat,— Found in the valley of Manipur in rice fields, between 2,000 
and 3,000 feet in altitude ( Watt). 

W fr d ^ Eat / r \ by r he M . a , ni P uris as a pot-herb along with fish (G. 
JJjf te r 1 hl ? fac , 1 ,s °f considerable interest, since before Dr. Watt made 

o hat t US s P ecles was regularly used as a vegetable, no 
member of the Primolacee was known to be edible. 

Lytta.— A genus of Coleopterous insects, certain species of which may be 
employed as substitutes for Cantharides (see Mylabris, p. 309). 
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(G. Watt.) 

MABA,/. R. & G. For si. ; Gen. PL, II., 664. 

[ Fl. Br. Ind., III., 551 ; Ebenace/e. 
Maba andamanica, Kurz ; Jour. As. Foe. Beng., 1876, Pi. II., 138; 

References — Kars, For. Fl. Burnt., II., 14a. 

Habitat. — A shrub, 3 to 5 feet in height ; frequently met with in the 
moister upper mixed forests of the Andaman and Nicobar islands. 

Structure of the Wood.— Bluish-grey. Weight 49IIJ per cubic fool. 

M. buxifolia, Pers. ; Fl. Br. Ind., III., 55/ . 

Roxburgh translates the Tamil name into Iron Wood. 

Syn. — Ferreola buxifolia, Roxh. ; Maba f.benus, Wight, Ic., it. 122S, 
122QI M. neilgherrensis, Wight, III., 1 . 14 ?. 

Vern — Gua Mi. pisina, IJriya • Irumballi, cruvalli, humbilli, TAM-; 
Nclla-madi, pishina, uti chettu, pisinika, Tel.; Mlpyoung, Burm. ; 
Kalu-haharaliya ( Thuvarai , irumpalai, Tamil), Sing. 

References. — Roxh., Fl. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 724; Kura, For. Fl. Burm.fL, 
i 3 g • Pegu Prel. Rcpt., SO; Bcddome, Fl. Sylv., cvlviii.; Gamble, man. 
Tim/)., 24], xxv.; Trimen, Cat. Ceylon PL, 51; Mason, Burma and Its 
People, 543 , 782; Sir W. Elliot, Fl. Andh., 153 , 187 ; Drury, U. PL, 824; 
Indian Forester-.— HI., 237 ! VII., J17 ; X., 3 r ; < 11 ., 3 i 3 ; Man. Tn- 
chinopoly, 78 ; Gas., Orissa, II., 181 ; also App. VI. , 

Habitat. — A bush or small tree found in the Southern Deccan I emrr- 
sula, the Circar Mountains to Orissa, the Malay Peninsula, from Pegu to 
Malacca and distributed to Ceylon, North Australia, the Philippines, and 
Tropical Africa and Madagascar. 

Food. — It flowers during the hot season, and produces berries which, 
when ripe, are generally eaten by the natives, and are said to taste well- 
It is mentioned by Shortt in his list of famine foods of Madras. 

Structure of the Wood — Roxburgh says, “the wood is dark-coloured, 
remarkably hard, and durable It is employed for such uses, when its size 
will admit, as require the most durable heavy wood.” This opinion is also 
given by Moore in his Manual of Trichinopoly, but Gamble remarks that 
the woo’d is “greyish white, moderately hard : ” “the bush in Orissa,” he 
adds, “ is very common on poorsoils” Mason speaks of itas a hard, tough, 
knotty wood which the Tavoycrs select for anchors to their large boats. 
Kurz says, the “wood is dark-coloured, hard, and durable.” In a report of 
the Forests of Ceylon by F. D’A. Vincent, Deputy Conservator of Forests, 
Madras, this tree is mentioned in a list of the undergrowth of the dry zone 
where it is known as tuvere. It is also alluded to as met with on similar 
soils in the Upper Godavari and Mudumalai forests. 

M. nigrescens, Bah.; Fl. Br. Ind., Ill, 551. 

Vem. — Kari, Konkan; KulnjinUl, Mar, ; according to Dalzell & Gibson 
this is also known in Southern Bombay Forests as Rahtrura, a name, 
however, which Lisboa remarks is given to vjver.il other trees also. 

References.— Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. Id., 142 ; Bomb. Gat. (Kuna ■raP, XV., , 
Pt. I., 72, 437 ; Useful PL, Bomb., OS ( incorrectly reduced to Maba buxi- 

Habitat. —A small tree of the Western Ghdts from the Konkan to 
Mysore. Mr. Talbot specially mentions it as occurring near the fails of 
Gersaffa and elsewhere in North K/wara. , . . , , , 

Food. -Mr. Lisboa affirms that the BERRiESare eaten, but die is probably 
alluding to the more peculiarly South Indian species M, buxifolia, of which 
the berries are certainlv catcnl , , . ..it... 

Structure of the Wood. — In the Kanban Gaeetleer it is Mated of this 
timber that it is small but remarkably hard and strong, and particularly 
prized for round rafters in native houses. 
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MACARANGA, Thouars; Gen. PI. , III., 320. 

[ Euphorbia cr.ffi. 

Macaranga denticulata, at mi. Arg.; FI. Br. Bid., V., 446 ; 

Syn. — Macaranga gummiflora, Muelt. Arg.; Mappa denticulata> I 
Illume ; M. gummiflora, Mij.; M. truncata, Mucll. Arg.; M, \Vm> 
Licilti, Baill; and M. paniculata, Wall. 

Vera. > — Burua, Chittagong; Panning, Magh.; Chakro, Garo; fogi, 
mallata, Nepal; JVumro, Lepcha; Toung-kpeh-rean, taung.petwan, 
Burm. Gamble distinguishes M. gummiflora usjogi mallata in Ncpal- 
■ esc and M. denticulata as simply Mallata. 

References. — Kura, For. FI. Burnt., II., 287 ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 36g. 

Habitat.— A small evergreen tree, often gregarious, found in the Sikkim 
hills, from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, but chiefly on ola clearings. Also found in 
Assam,. Khasia hills, Chittagong, and Surma. 

Resin. — Mr. d. N. Pickard (of the Forest Department, Burma! reports 
that , this yields a red resin, a fact also alluded to by Kurz ; but no men- 
tion is made of the properties or uses of the substance. It is probable that 
the resins obtained from all the species of Macaranga are similar to that 
described below under M. Roxburgh!!. 

. Structure of tlie Wood. — A fast growing tree, showing three rings per 
inch of radius, and attaining a height of 40 feet in ten years. Weight "about 
22 to 29II) a cubic foot. Gamble says that it is much used for fencing and 
temporary huts. Kurz remarks that the wood is red-brown, adapted for 
cabinet work. 

M. indica, Wight; FI. Br. Bid., V., 446; Ic., ft. zdSg & 1049, f. 

Syn.— Macaranga flexuqsa, Wight, Ic., t. /joy, f.iii, s Trewia Iher- 
nandifolia, Foih. 

Vern. Boura, Beng.; Module, Assam; Laikrca, MlCHIj Lai mallata, 
Nepal; Chanda, Mar. 

References. — Funs, For. Fl. Burnt., II., 3S7 ; Beddome, FI. Sylv., {., 287 > 
GatrJde, Man. Timb., 363; Indian Forester, /., 93 ; Drury, V . PI , 

. 3S4; Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb., 124. ' - » • et.. 

Habitat.— An evergreen tree 50 to 60 feet high : found in Sikkim up to 
3.000 feet, the Mishmi and Khasia hills, Western Ghats, and Andaman 
islands. ; 

Resin.— Exudes a red resin similar to that of M. denticulata (/Cure). 

Structure of the Wood.— Grcv, moderately hard : weight 33th a cubic 
foot. 

M. Roxburghii, Wight; Fl Br. Bid., V, 44S ; Ic., /. 1949./. 4. 

Syn.— Macaranga Wightiana, Baill. ; M.tomentosa, Wight; Mappa ’ 
rr.LTATA, Wight {according to Sir ll r . Elliot), and apparently also Osvkis ' 
PELTATA, Poxo. I 

Vern.— C/mnrfinf, Kanaka ; Chau drear, char.dora, Mar.; Vatte kanni, ! 
lAM,; Poddt chettu (.‘’Elliot), Tel.; Upligi. upalhai, tanchuiranthi, I 
kas.; Chcntnakanni, MssoRE; Bukenda, Sing. j 


A ' . ' ion; Jjrnry, u . It., X04 ; C.OOSC, UllVtS aiUii 

v / nV T^’ Indian Forester, A., 33; Gazetteers -.—Bombay ; 

„ A ‘ ■> \i. I., 72 .- Mysore and Coorg, I., S2. } 

», Habitat.— A small resinous tree found in the Deccan Peninsula, from 
Gorth Kanara to Travancorc, and on the C-ircars. Distributed to Ceylon. 

\ be young shoots and fruits are covered with an adhesive reddish secretion 
which has an ouour of turpentine. This fact, mentioned by many writers 
on Macaranga Rosburghii, agrees admirably with Roxburgh’s description 
of lus somewhat doubtful plant Osyris peltate. F 
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MACHILUS 

odoratissima. 


A Crimson Gum. 
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Gum.— Cooke, in his account of the gums and resins formerly in the 
India Museum, quoting Drury apparently, says of this plant : "A gummy 
substance exudes from the cut branches and base of the petioles of these 
trees. It is of a light crimson colour, and has been used for taking impres- 
sions of leaves, coins, medallions, &c. When the gum is pure and carefully 
prepared, the impressions are as sharp as those of sulphur without its brittle- 
ness. Powdered and made into a paste it is reckoned a good external 
application for venereal sores.” “ The gum called vuttathamary , commented 
on in Madras jury reports, is the same substance: this is described as a 
simple pure gum of a crimson colour, exhibited from Travancore, and used 
for taking impressions of leaves, coins, medallions, &c.” This same fact 
is alluded to in the Mysore and Coorg Gaeetteer. 

Medicine. — In addition to the remedial properties assigned to the gum 
in the above passage, the plant generally is used as a medicine. Dr. Dy- 
mock, for exampfe, says : “The country people used the following in ja- 
randi ( Angl ., Liver) : — One part of the young shoots, with three parts of the 
young shoots of khoreti (Ficus asperrima) are sprinkled with hot water and 
the juice extracted ; in this is rubbed down two parts each of the barks of 
both trees. The preparation may be administered twice a day in doses of 
•^th of q seer.” 

Food. — Several writers allude to the fruit of this plant as having been 
eaten in times of famine. 

Manure. — Drury says : “ The leaves afford a good manure for rice 
fields, and are much used for that purpose. Coffee-trees thrive veil if 
planted under the shade of these trees, as the fallen leaves, which are large, 
enrich the soil.” 


21 


22 


Macaroni, see Triticum Vol. VI. 5 also Vermecelli, Vol. VI. 

Macassar Oil, see Carthamus tinctorius, Linn., Composite ; Vol. 1 1 ., 194. 

Mace, see Myristica fragrans, Houtt., MyristicE/E ; p. 3x1. 

MACHILUS, Must Gen. PL, III., 156. 

The Flora of British India describes some ten species of Laurel as belonging 
to this genus. With the exception of M. odoratissima, none of the others 
appear to be of much importance. M. edulis, Ring (Phoebe attcnuata, in 
Gamble’s Man. of Timbers, 308 ) jields an edible fruit known in DArjfhng 
as lepcha phal, the tree being called dudri in Nepal and phrxni by the Lepchas. 

The wood of that species is much used in Darjiling for tea chests, M. ma- 
crantha, Nces, is a fairly abundant tree from the Konkan southwards. It is 
known as gumdra in the Konkan forests. It should thus be observed that 
Phcebe attenuata, Nees, as given in the Flora of British India, is a distinct 
plant from the lepcha phal described by Gamble. 

Machilus odoratissima, Nees; FI Br. Ind., V., 139; Laurinfje. 

Syu. — Machilus indica, Kurs / M. rjmosa, Bl.; Laurus odoratissima. 
Wall ; L, Indio a. Lour . 

Vem — Dalchint, mith-patta, prora, badror, leddil, tilbnn, chin, /dura, 
chnndna, shalanglu. mibru, bajhol, shir, Pr ; Fare, Ha/ARA j Karsata; 
Htf.'D. ,■ Karen la, tali, jagniat, Nepal,- Phamlct, LrpCHA,* Sum, Ass, 
Bingptngruatt, KhaSIA. 

References.— Brandis, For. Ft., 3jS ; Kurs, For. FI. Burnt , It., 3Qt\ 
Gamble. Man. Tim!, , 3oS ; St error!, Pb Pi., 1 SS ; Mueller, Spec! Frtra- 
Tropical Plants, yth lid., c30;'Ati.n>on, Him P.st.. 3, ti; I run an Fore st - 
rr — 05 <■,■); HI., iSt j; V., 3S, ~i: ; VI., izSi VIII - < ‘PH 3 tf > : 

XI., ; X II.. zSG, M4 : Gasftlem Gurddspur Jhtt , SSI A « Of. 

Gwde fo the JSfas. ot Fc. /Io!., its . _ ,, . 

Habitat — A large tree of the outer r -b-trop’cal and temperate 11 .* ma- 
la;. A, from Mari eastwards; ascending to 8 ,ocw fret. Also found in the 
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Substitutes for Esparto Grass. (G. Watt.) 


MACROPANAX 

undulatum. 


Khasia hills and Burma. In Assam it grows, gregariously, in large forests* 
and is used for feeding the silkworms (Antherrea assama) which give the 
vt tign or miinga silk. 

Fodder. — Goats even will not eat the leaves of this plant, but in Assam, 
as already remarked, they are extensively employed to rear the muga silk 
worms on. 

Structure of the Wood.— Grey, darkening, and turning red on exposure, 
soft to moderately hard, even-grained. Weight 4olb per cubic foot. Used 
in Darjeeling, where it is very common, for building, chiefly for native 
houses. Also for tea-boxes (Gamble). 

Machinery* Woods used for — see Agricultural Implements, Vol. 
I-, 145. 

MACLURA, Nutt. ; Gen. PL, III., ^63. 

Maclura tinctoria, D. Don; Urticaceje. 

The Fustic. 

References. — Crooees, Hand-book of Dyeing, &c., 3 49, 405-406, 411, 672; 

Hummel, Dyeing of Textile Fabrics, 3sg, 364. 

Habitat. — A native of the West Indies, and of Central and South 
America ; introduced into India. 

Dye. — See the works quoted above. It can hardly be said to be as yet 
of any value in India. 

Structure of the Wood.— Orange-yellow ; hard. Weight 53ft) per cubic 
foot. Used as a yellow dye and also in producing green shades. 

MACROCHLOA, Kunth ; Gen. PL, III., 1141. 

According to Bentharn this, at most, constitutes a sub-genus of Stipa and 
includes S. tenacissiraa, Linn., and S arenaria, Boot. (Linn. Soc. ‘four., 

Vol. A /A., So). 

Macrochloa tenacissima, Kunth ; Gramine®. 

Syn — Stipa tenacissima, Linn. 

References.— Feu- Report, 1877, 37; 1879, 33 ; 1SS0, 52. 

Habitat.— A rush-like grass, which grows plentifully on the sandy tracts 
of the Mediterranean coast, especially in Spain, Algeria, Morocco, and the 
Sahara. Ihis is the true Esparto Grass, which, from remotest times, has 
been used for making hats, mats, baskets, chairs, agricultural ropes, &c., 
and in which an immense trade has recently arisen for the manufacture of 
paper. Saccharutn ciliare, ' Ajiders. (the Munj), has long been used for 
cordage, and forms a strong and useful rope, much emploved bv boatmen 
m the North-West Provinces. Perhaps the best Indian substitute for 
Esparto is, however, Ischcemum angustifolium, which see: but Eriophorum 
cotnosum (Vol. III., 266) and Lygeum Spartum are also so emploved 
It is admitted, however, by paper-makers that it will not pay to export 
Jndian grasses nor to produce in India a bark fibre intended for comofti 
tion with Esparto. r CLI 

MACROPANAX, Miq. ; Gen. PL, I., g ^ s , 
Macropanax undulatum, Seem., II. Sr.Ind., II, 73 s ; Araliace.e. 

Vera. Chinin, Nepal; Prongsam, LepchA. 

«***«. Wdgh 
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MACROTOM I A, DC.; Gen. PL, II., So 2 . 
Macrotomia Benthami, DC.; Ft. Br. hut., IF., ijj ; Boragineie. 

Vera. — It seems probable, as suggested by Slev/art, that part of the Gao- 
eabdtt of the bazars may be this plant. (See Echium, Sp., Vol. III., 200.) 
' Habitat.— Found at 10,000 to 13,000 feet on the Pir Panjal, and pn the 
Western Himdlaya frequent, from Kumdon to Kashmfr. 

Medicine. —The plant is considered useful in diseases of thetongueand 
throat (Stewart). 

M. perennis, Boiss. ; FI. Br. ltd., IV., ijj. 

Habitat. — A herbaceous plant, met with in the Alpine Western Hima- 
laya and Tibet, at altitudes of 10,000 to 14,000 feet; from the Karakoram 
and Kashmir to Kumaon. 

Medicine. — Stfwart, speaking of this plant and of Onosma echioides, 
says ; “ The bruised root of one or other or both is locally applied to erup- 
tions, and is sent to the plains as the officinal rattanjot (see Potentilia 
nepalensis), which is also employed in dyeing wool. Royle assigned ratan~ 
jot io Lithuspermum vestitum (— Arnebia hispidissima, DC.). In Lahoul, 
Spiti, and Kandwar, it is used by the Lamas to stain images, and as a red 
dye for cloth, being applied with ghi or the acid of apricots.” Stewart 
then adds that the leaves of Onosma “appear to be most of the officinal 
gao-zabnn ” (see Onosma, Vol. V. ). It may be remarked that the habitat 
of the two plants mentioned above should serve to prevent con-fusion. 
Macrotomia perennis commences at the altitudes at which Onosma disap- 
pears, as the latter ascends from 5.000 to about q.ooo feet above the sea. 
Surgeon-Major J. E. T. Aitchison, C.l E., informs the writer that in 
Afghanisldn he found this and the next species used to relieve toothache 
and earache. 

! M. speciosa, Aitch. ct Hemsl.; Li tin. Soc.Jour., XVIII., Si; XIX., 179. 

Habitat.— Hills above Kaiwds on exposed ridges from 9,000 to 12,000 
feet, flowering in July. 

Medicine . — See the remark under M. perennis. 

Madar, see Catotropis gigantea, R. Br.; Asclepudea: ; Vol. II., 34-49. 

Madder, Indian, see Rubia cordifolia, Linn. ; Rubiace* ; Vol. VI. 

MiESA, Forsk. ; Gen. PL, 11 ., 641. 

Msesa argentea, Wall.; Ft. Br. Itid., Ill, 510 ; Myrsine;e. 

Syn.— ELeobotrvs argentea, Wall. 

Vern. — Phnsera, gogsa, Hind. 

References. — Brandis, For. FI., 283'; Gamble, Man. Timb., 238 j Atkinson, 
Econ. Prod., N.-W. P., Pt. V., 7 7 ; Himalayan Disi., 313 . 

Habitat.— A large shrub of the outer Himalaya, found from Garhwal 
and Kumdon to East Nepal, at altitudes from 3,000 to 7,000 feet. 

Food. — Produces fruit which is larger than those of the other Indian 
species, and is eaten by the hill tribes. 

M. indica, Wall. ; Fl. Br. Ind., III., 509; Wight, Ic., i. 1206. 

Syn — M. Montana, A. DC. in part; Bajobotrys indica, Roxb. ; B. Nem- 
1 oralis, Roxb. T} .. 

Vern.— Ramjani, Benq. ; Tamomban.UAGU . ; MalmAriya, Sylhetj W«- 
nni, Nepal; Purmo, Lepchaj Phadupjoh, Miciu; Kalsis, K .iaon ; 
Atki, Bomb.; Mata-bimbiya, Sing. ... _ _ 

References. — Roxb., Fl. Ind., Ed. C.B.C.,187. 188 ! Funs, For. Fl Burm., 

11 . , s>f>; Gamble, Man. Timb., 238 , 239 j Thwaites, En-CplonP 1 ., i 7 2- 
Trimcn, Cat. Ceylon PI., 5 o ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 3 J 3 > L s a, . PI, 
Bomb., 272; Bombay Gazetteer ( Kdnara ), XV ., Pt- I; 437 - 
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A Fish-poison. 


(G. Watt.) 


MAGNOLIA 

sphenocarpa. 


Habitat. — An evergreen, gregarious shrub or small tree, met with 
throughout India at altitudes up to 6 ,000 feet; common in the North-East 
Hima)aya,_Easiefn Bengal, Manipur, Chittagong, and Burma. A speci- 
men of this species has recently been sent to the writer by Mr. A. L. 
Mclntire, of the Forest Department, collected in the Simla District. This 
is beiieved to be the most westerly Himdlayan habitat hitherto recorded. 
The form known as Perottetiana, A ■ DC. (now reduced to a variety of M. 
indica) is found on the Nilghiri hills, and the variety maxima occurs in 
Assam. ^ Dalzetl & Gibson remark that M indica is very common along 
the Ghats. Gamble regards this as, next to Artemisia, the commonest 
woody plant in the Darjiling district : in some places, especially aban- 
doned cultivation, it forms almost alone a small coppice-like dense’ forest. 

Food. — Brandis says the season of flowering varies from April to 
October, and that the berries ripen three months later. These are eaten 
in Nepdl. 

Structure of the Wood. — Growth fast (six rings to the inch ) ; wood soft. 
Used only for fuel and rough house-posts. 

Domestic, &c. — According to Brandis the leaves are used as a fish 
poison in Kdnara. 

Maesa macrophylla, Wall. ,* FI. Br. Ind., Ill 5/0. 

Vem. — Phuscra, Kumaon; Bogoti, Nepal; Tngom-fo’mg ; Lepcha. 
Habitat — A large shrub or small tree met with in the Eastern Hima- 
laya from Nepd) to Bhutan, especially in second-growth forests. 

Resin.— A resinous substance exudes on the bark being cut. 

Structure of the Wood.—Light brown, moderately hard ; the sapwood 
resinous. r 

M. rugosa, Clark,- Fl. Br. Ind., III., 508. 

. Habitat.— A small tree or stout shrub, with pretty white flowers; found 

Teesta MdRufoncr 5 ’ 000 l ° 7,000 feet ' {rcc i uent in the upper valleys of the 

Structure of the Wood.—Light brown, soft. The sapwood slightly 
resinous, annual rings marked by a dark line. y 

magnolia, Linn. Gen. pi., /., jg. 

Magnolia Campbellii; II. f & T. ; FL Br. Inf j ) Ia ^' 0LIACE/ ' e ’ 

Red MagnolIA. 

Ve BnuT l\! champ ’ NePAL: Sigutngrip, LEPCHA; Ponddcr , fatagari, 
References. Gan, lie, Man. ' Timb 5 • List of Darjeeling Plants 2 • 

Habitat* A tn A 88 ' P4> tS i & f 7 > yj "-> W-w/, s*. * ‘ * 

riaDitat. A lofty deciduous tree of Sikkim and Bhutan, from 7 000 to 

10,000 feet; common also in Manipur (Walt); remarkable for its mawni 
ficent large pmk or white flowers, which appe^ in April g '' 

nr f mCt T ° f th e Wood.— White, very soft. Weight 258) per cubic foot 

Occasionally used for planking, but now scarce. om per cubic toot. 
M. Sphenocarpa, Roxb. ; Fl. Br. Ind., /., 4 1. 

S ^ L!Rt0DEKDR0N ,Po.rb.,. m.chel, a macrophylla, 

Vexn.—D»ti chompn , Beng. & Sylhctj Bnrramturi Ass 
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An Ornamental Tree. 
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Habitat.— An evergreen tree of the tropical Himdlayan forests from 
Nepal to Assam, the Khasia hills, Chittagong, Burma: ascends to alti- 
tudes of 3,000. feel. Masters, in his account of the Angami Naga Hills, 
says, this tree is common on the lower undulations and plains immediately 
at the base of the mountains. Cultivated in gardens throughout the hotter 
parts of India— Calcutta to Mysore — on account of its sweetly-scented 
elegant flowers. 

Mr. C. Nickels {four. Agri.-Hort. Soc. (New Series), V., 67 and 68) 
gives a useful note on the method of propagating this ornamental tree. 

MAGNESIA, Ball, in Mail . Geology of India, III., 437. 

The principal sources of the salts of this metal, which are of economic 
value, are magnesite — the carbonate, and epsomite — the sulphate of magne- 
sium. The metal also occurs as a silicate under three different forms — talc or 
steatite, meerschaum, and serpentine —which will be separately described. 

Magnesia, Mallet, Geology of India, IV. (Mineralogy), 143, 132. 

Magn£sie, Fr. ; Bitteverde, Ger. • Magnesia, It, 

Vera. — Hydrated oxide = Zahr inohra, Pers,, Hind., Pjb.j Sulphate = 
gurm, Bhote. 

References. — Forbes Watson, Industrial Survey of India, II., A19, 422 ; 
Baden-Powcll, Pb. Prod., 47, 99 ; Pharm. Ind., 339-342 ; Ainslie, Mat. 
hid,, I., 304, 629 ; Balfour, Cyclop., II., 769 

Occurrence.— According to Ball, epsomite, or natural sulphate of 
magnesia, is doubtless to be found as an efflorescence in many parts of India, 
since it is an occasional constituent of reh, but its occurrence appears to have 
been described only at Spiti. In that locality, Mallet found it as a plentiful 
efflorescence on black slate, in connection with considerable deposits of 
gypsum and arragonite. By collection and lixiviation of the fragments, 
he stated that a considerable supply might easily be obtained. Mr. Mallet, 
in -his Mineralogy, (written seven years later than Ball’s account) further 
states that epsomite is a frequent constituent of reh, and gives analyses of 
two samples from the Chanda district, which, by lixiviation and evapora- 
tion, afforded i 6’02 and ii *86 of the salt respectively. He also mentions 
that the! mineral occurs in considerable quantity in the Phurwalla salt 
mine of the Salt Range, impregnating, and efflorescing from, a bed of marl 
at least /seven feet thick. It is also said to be found less plentifully in 
the other mines, in the thin seams of marl which sometimes separate the 
good sallt layers from each other. Dr. Warth discovered an _ interesting 
hydrous! sulphate, named kieserite mixed with sylvine (potassic chloride) 
in a lenticular deposit from two to three feet thick in the Mayo salt mines. 
Fifteen '-maunds of the mixture was collected, but no information exists of 
its having been met with since. 

Epsomite has als as occurring as an efflorescence on allu- 
vial elav) in the Nic'^ < ^® n re P or ^r’«£j-the carbonate of magnesia, is gene- 
raflyfoSnd in velars . Magnesit^K^ nesian roc kssuch as serpen- 
tine doion-'" rrv V ns associated with otn forms innumerable veins in 

S 3 * is %. Mr. Mallet writes that it^f ^ jn SaIem> the 

Madraica, Wal and hornblendic rock ° r e b altirr.OT& e > chalcedony, jasper, 

chromitS.yn. — i\ency. Associated with teb Q h ‘A f it aI?0 occurs in 

£ ■< « «h 

Veins reveal that the mineral co glanford as occurring- in the 

serpent/- magnesite have been reported by oldham un der the same 

has «««,, been d« C „v<«d 
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Magnesia; Majun. 


( G . Wait.) 


MALACHRA 

capitata. 


by Captain Pogson in the doiomitic limestones of the Happy Valley near 
Mussoree. This, examined by Dr. Warth, was found to yield (sQ'i per cent, 
of the pure carbonate (Mallet). 

Medicine. — The oxide (magnesia), the carbonate, and the sulphate 
are largely employed in European medicine, the two former as antacids and 
laxatives; the latter, as a purgative, refrigerant, and diuretic. 

No record exists in the literature of India of the use of the com- 
pounds of magnesium as medicine excepting in the case of the impure 
hydrated oxide, eahr-mohra, which is employed in Northern India as a 
laxative, alterative and aphrodisiac. Ainslie talks of calcined magnesia 
as a useful remedy in sporadic cholera, and of the sulphate' 1 as a valuable 
purgative and alterative, but makes no mention of their being employed by 
Natives in the south of India, in parts of which the sulphate or natural 
epsom salts, as already stated, occurs plentifully. A recent note received 
from Surgeon-Major Aiichison, states that" a coarse natural product 
collected near Rupshu, probably a sulphate of magnesia, called gurm by 
the Bhotes, is used by them as a purgative.” 

The salts above enumerated are all officinal in the Pharmacopoeia, but 
are entirely imported for use. They are mostly artificially manufactured 
from sea-water, from magnesian limestones, or from magnesite, by treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid. 

Industrial Use. — Besides the well known medicinal purposes to which 
Epsom salts are put, they are said to be also sometimes employed to give 
weight to cotton cloth. Dr. McLeod, and later M. Sore), proposed to 
manufacture a water cement from the Salem magnesite, by mixing it, when 
powdered and calcined, with a solution of chloride of magnesia. 

Mahogany, see Swietenia Mahagoni, Meliaceje; Vol. VI. 

Mahonia nepalenis, DC., see Berberis nepalensis, Sbrcng. ; Vol. I., 44b, 
Mahwa or Mahua, see Bassia iatifolia, Roxb., Sapotace® ; Vol. L, 406 

Maiden-hair Fern, see Adiantum Capillus-veneris, Linn. ; Fiuces ; 

[ Vol. I., no. 

Maize, see Zea Mays, Linn. ; (jeasiin® j Vo!. VI. 

MAJUN (vulgarly Mdjum). 

Majlin is an intoxicating sweetmeat prepared with ghi and sugar, the 
drug being Bhang, Gatija or Charas (the narcotics of Cannabis sativa, 
which see, Vol. //., 113—118) ; Opium or Poppy-seeds ; or Datura The 
Preparation is flavoured with various spices, such as Cloves, Mastich, 
Cinnamon, Aniseed, Cummin, Cardamon, &c.. &c. For further informa- 
tion, see the article Narcotics, pp. 324 — 326 and 328. 

MALACHRA, Linn.; Gen. PL, 205. 

Malachra capitata, L • I< 1. Br. Jnd., I., 329 ; Malvaceae. 

Vern. -pan or ban-bkendt, Bomb. 

References — Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 112; Dale. & Gib*.., Bomb FI n. 
Murray, PI. and Drugs Sind, 60 ; Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb., 22 7 . ' Lift aid 

De^ r 7 st' ng r Mai -'l 9 ’ Farm KhdndJh', BoJZt 

Dec. 1880 ; Cross, Sevan & King, Report on Fibres of India ri • 
Jour. Agn.-Hort. Soc.Und., V., (nev series), Pt. VI {Proc iSrS^oc 
48 ; Indian Forester, VII., VJQ ; Spans, EitcvcloP atr- f 6 ’’, 

804.; Official Corresp., R. and A. Deft. B Proc^'lSs f. ^ 0 **** 

• .1 , ~An erect annual, with broad, heart-shaped leaves mm 

with stiff hairs. The flowers are yellow or white, and form axillary or ter 
mmal heads. None of the earlier botanical writers allude to this plant, 
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MALACHRA 

capitata. 


A good Textile Fibre. 


from which circumstance h is presumed to be a modern introduction. It is a 
native of west Tropical Africa (the Congo basin particularly), and of Tro- 
pical America. _ V oigt is the first Indian writer who makes mention of the 
plant, and in his day it would not appear to have been so plentiful as at 
the present time, since he simply remarks that it is domesticated about 
Serampore. Graham, and after him Dalzell & Gibson, affirm that the 
plant was introduced into Bombay from Brazil by the late Mr. Nimmo. 
It is now plentiful throughout the hotter damp tracts of India, more especi- 
ally in the vicinity of Bombay. 


FIBRE. 

FIBRE. Fibre. — It yields a fibre S to g feet long, with a silvery lustre, and almost 

ul as soft as silk. Dr. King reports that for paper-making this does not seem to 

promise much ; it has, however, been experimented with in Bombay as a sub- 
stitute for jute and was reported on favourably by the manager of a factory. 
The fibre was shown at the late Colonial and Indian Exhibition , an excellent 
sample having been presented by Mr. A. B. Gupte. At one time high 
hopes were entertained that Bombay would, in this fibre, "possess the means 
of competing with the Bengal jute manufacturers. Just as the growth of 
the jute industry eclipsed all the other fibres that were, half a century ago, 
equally contesting the growing market for a cheap textile, so twenty years 
later, the immense popularity of the Bombay wheat trade seems to have 
extinguished the hopes once entertained of this fibre. The reports pub- 
lished regarding it are, however, unanimous, that it is little if at all inferior 
to jute, and that capital directed towards the cultivation and manufacture 
of the fibre is all that is needed to' place the industry on a sound commer- 
cial basis. The efforts to introduce the cultivation of jute into Bombay 
may be pronounced a failure, and there would, therefore, seem every pros- 
pect of a new interest being taken in this neglected fibre, Malacbra fibre 
was much admired at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, and the experts, 
who examined it, were of opinion that Bombay would not much longer con- 
tinue to import the sacking required for her grain trade, and that some en- 
terprising manufacturer would soon be found willing to use this, or some other 
allied fibre in the preparation of gunnies for the local market. In the hope 
of usefully placing in the hands of the public existing information the fol- 
lowing reprint may be here given. 


Notes, &c., on the Experimental Cultivation of Malachra capitata in Bombay. 

Mr. <J, E. O’Conor, then Assistant Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce, on 
the 15th April 1878, wrote of this plant and its fibre 

"Among the specimens of raw produce collected in Bombay for the Paris Exhibi- 
tion were samples of fibre extracted from Malachra rotundifolia (so named in the 
list of Bombay contributions). Regarding that specimen, the following remarks 
were made in a memorandum attached to the list of contributions : 

‘ From this plant, which grows abundantly during the rains in waste places in 
and n-ar Bombay, Dr. W. Gray, M.B., extracted a fine fibre and sent it to the 
proprietor of the Bombay Hemp and Jute Mill for examination. It was most favour- 
ably reported upon. At the beginning of the last monsoons the proprietor was, at his 
own request, taken to the Bjculfa fiats in Bombay and the plant was show n to him. 
He remarked that the usefulness of this plant was not known, and reported that 
the discovery is ‘2 boon to Bombay.’ He has subsequently taken steps w procuring 
fibre from this plant, and about forty day labourers were till noiv kept u. or King by 
him at Chembive, a village near Coorla. A new industry has thus been started. I ms 
fibre perhaps deserves special attention.’ „ , 

Struck with these remarks. I asked the officer u ho uas inebarge of the p®**“*^y 
collections for Paris, and who had prepared the list (Mr. F. F . Arouinnoi, vs.o,, 
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Collector of Bombay), to be good enough to furnish me with some further information 
on the subject and samples of the fibre, as wellas of the plant itself. Mr. Arbuthnot 
was not able to send me any of the fibre, the whole quantity prepared by the mill- 
owner referred to above after the monsoon having been already exhausted. He has 
mixed the fibre with jute and made gunny-bags of the mixture. Mr. Arbuthnot 
sent me samples of the plant, however, and the copy of a letter from the mill-owner 
to Dr. Gray on the subject of the fibre. 1 he letter was to the follmviim effect 

M have received through your friend, Mr. B„ a sample of a nicely-cleaned' new 
fibre taken from a jungle plant, and being new it gave me extra pleasure in testing it 
and I can safely say that the new fibre is mute as good as jute. If this new fibre can 
be grown m quantity, it will be a great thing and a boon to this Presidency 1 he 
fibre is actually not the yarn of jute ; nor «To 1 know its true name It seems like 
what the natives ca l ranee bheiiJee, or jungle hhendce ; but even that is doubtful 
as bhendee is scarcely so good as this fibre. uuuociui, 

‘The fibre is in length from S to g feet, thoroughly clear from gummy substance 
and dirt, has a nice silvery appearance with a peculiar lustre, and ilalmost a“ soft as 
silk. In passing the fibre through the machinery, damped with oil and water as Is 
commonly done with Bengal and Konkan jute, yarn was produced stromr j 

nearly equal to that made from the second quality of Bengalee T n ?h " ' r 
our European spinning-master, owing to the almost imperceptible differ,.^ ! 0 " ° f 
the yarn made from the new substance and Bengal jrffe. t is ve v b#lw “» 

but if the plant is carefully grown and well looked after the fijL f " eft; 
doubt, ranlc fully equal to Bengal and Bombay Jute. Owing to the l„Vp U C - ,hen » n0 
for jute in Bengal and elsewhere, the new fibre, if carefulK prepared ft'?* ruI,n § 
a ready sale at R3-12 to R 4 per Indian maund. ’ * 3 Prepared, would command 

1 submitted the specimens of the plant, and the papers received fmm 1 
Dr. King, Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens" Seebpore! who haTkind^v ° 
ed to identify and name the plant. He says that the plan" is MaJachm Canhatr," 

' 'Ta . rotund,f ° lla * wh!ch is found on 'y in South America, and he add"- 
Malachra capitata, though probably originally a native of Smith A 
also, is now found everywhere within the tropics. It now growf sparinelCTh^t 
Calcutta; but, as it is not mentioned by Roxburgh in his Flora > y b ut 

probable that it did not occur at all here in his Time" Wfehtan^ A?no hT™ 
mention it in their Prodromus Flora Peninsula India SfoAVand It i= rh 
fore, improbable that it was common in Southern India when that Lnb ‘ t - here ' 
should not anticipate any difficult v about -rowine he „ , V as ' vr,tten - 

it would yield as gSod a fibre or be as vaLbfe arfute l^m ’it'l^f;"'’ but whether 
an opinion. The plant belongs to the new order MalvacfJ P d t l ° olIer 

(or occasionally perennial) sTirub. covered everywhere wffh very stVhal^Th ' 
leaves are broadly heart-shaped, almost rounded, and are borne onVn^Jlii 5 e 
flower-heads are also carried on long cylindrical stalks which rise from m S ’ , T [? e 

leaves. The flowers themselves are yellow or white in colour The™^ 6 ax J s of Jbe 

or six of them on each head, and they are surrounded at r ab ° u „ f five 

stalk by three or four half-kidney. shaped bracts. Each flower nrorlSr" fr* m tbe , do , wer 

The above is a popular description. Sir J D Hook * • • s “ ds ’ 

of British India is to the same effect, though stated in botanical t’em'in T he **£? 
Joseph Hooker y.rites of this plant (M. capitate tteHt A™ T' . 

introduced? fr ° m the North 'Western Provinces to the Carnat»c 7 proba% 

It would semn, e the°refor^ a that this specks wSSw thrive wlFln°Ben!S ! " fa f tr ? P - !c ?- 
already common about Calcutta • and Voiet ( Unr!,.* a a i 8 ? 1 ' In fact > 's 

=.l A St iS u Graham ’ ,n h,s Catalogue of Plants in Bombay and ta S 
afiudes to Malachra rotundifolia as introduced by Mr. Nimmo abouttr^S 

The preparation of the fibre is the same as that of iute When Dn r> 
operated on the fibre in Bombay, he stceoed the stem in «•, hen Dr. Gray 

be steeped when freshly cut: for. arrnrdfno- fe U , - 1 l a w S. ek - It must 


FIBRE. 


This letter was dated 20th July 1877. 
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1 he utilisation of this plant would be specially advantageous in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, where as yet attempts made to g row jute can hardly be said to have had any 
success. But the plant seems to merit attention in Bengal too. Growing as it does 
and flourishing without any attention in marshy soil, of which we have more than 
enough for all purposes in Lower 1 - Bengal, it would seem to offer the spinners and 
paper-makers an excellent substitute for, and addition to, jute. I believe the Bally 
Paper Mill Company are anxious to find some fibrous product capable of conversion 
into paper at low cost. Here is one to their hand, and 1 beg to recommend it to 
their attention, as well as to that of jute-spinner’s and rope and twine makers. 

In Balfour’s Class Book of Botany (page 771) it is said that in Panama the 
leaves of this plant are used as an anthelmintic. 

Reports obtained through the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India on a 
sample of the fibre of ’ 1 Malachra capitata ” prepared in Bombay by Surgeon- 
Major W. Gray. 

I have no doubt this fibre would prove a good substitute for jute for most pur- 
poses to which jute is applied ; but it seems rather more harsh, and its spinning qua- 
lities should be tested in one of the jute-mills before giving a very decisive opinion. 
To ascertain whether it would prove economically a substitute for jute, we should 
require to know the yield of fibre per bigha or acre, and the cost of cultivation and 
manufacture. 

(Signed) S. H. ROBINSON. 

This sample is beautifully bright and clean, fair length, and good strength of staple, 
but somewhat hareh. _ I doubt if it would make a good warp yarn in itself, but 
mixed with good jute it would do so. The fibre for spinning is not so valuablo as 
jute; it lacks the forked ends when broken, such as the latter possesses, and par- 
takes of the character of the fibre known as rneshia, which when broken jooks as 
though it had been cut and left with square ends. Before its value as spinning fibre 
could be fairly assessed in competition with jute, it would be needful to show cost of 
production, outturn per bigha, &c. 

(Signed) W. H. COGSWELL. 

Fibre harsh. 

(Signed) W. STALKART. 


Extract, paragraph 3, of a letter from the Acting Collector of Tanna, No. 3 29$, 

dated 2,4th October 1878. 

3. The seed of the Malachra capitata, which formed the subject of correspond- 
ence ending with Government Resolution under reference, was sown broadcast during 
the monsoon just over in gurcharan or waste land in Bandora taluka, Salsette, and 
in certain villages of Bassein and Kalyan talukas. am. the result is reported to be 
a complete failure. This result is apparently attributable to the exceptionally heavy 
fall of rain, and I would recommend a further trial next season. 

The following report was received from the Superintendent of the Victoria Gar- 
dens, Bombay, in 1879: — 

« Not having any seed of the plant in stock, and none being procurable in the 
bazar, I gathered a quantity of young plants from the flats, as soon as they appeared 
after the commencement of the rains, and planted them in regular rows 3 inches 
apart, with a space of ii inches betwixt each plant. T he soil was stony and loose, 
formed of a mixture of decayed cutchra and the natural soil of the garden. '1 he 
plant grew very rapidly, and after three months’ growth reached a height of 7 to 8 feet, 
each stalk perfectly straight, and measuring at the root fiom i to 3 inch in diameter. 
After four months’ growth the plants were cut down, all leaves, branches, and seeds 
removed, exposed to the sun for three dayi, and then steeped in water for five days; 
they were then removed stalk by stalk, and all the fleshy or pulpy part removed Im- 
pressing with the finger and thumb. The outcome is as follows: from a Bengal 
bigha, or an area of i,Goo square yards, fibre (the same as sample sent) can be pro- 
duced weighing 5G0H1. When cultivated during the rains, the plant requires no 
attention whatever; but it must be grown very close together and no! expo-erl to 
high winds. The cost of removing the fleshy matter from the fibre ndl amount to 
about Ka per bigha. ’ A , . ... . , 

The Superintendent, Khrindesh Experimental Farm, Bombay, wro.r (3 ->th i«b- 
ruary lSjol to the Collector of Khindesh : — „ , , 

^As directed in Government Resoiat-on No. 23G2 of fith Mnv ft {form, zed 
under your endorsement No. 2154 of tyth idem), 1 have the lion > if .0 report «a Hi- 
Malachra capitata fSyn. rotundifoSia) a» n fibre-prodeem? fda®’« 

2. This species of mallow was introduced into Khardo-h g-cvur-ablj -- a ytt 
date, although there sor ml be no v-ey trustworthy rnfo-niati >0 on tt.c jv ’get. !t 
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is known here by the name of ran bhendce , and the cultivators are more or less fami- 
liar with the quality of its fibres, which they sometimes extract. ' . 

3. It is found only in good soil, and makes its appearance soon after the first tain. 

Its leaves much resemble those of the cotton plants in its young state, and on this 
account often grows along with that crop for a month or more before being dis- 
covered. ... . „ 

4. I have conducted many experiments in the utilisation of this waste fibre as well 
as in the cultivation of the plant as an ordinary crop. I find that the best fibre is pro- 
duced from green stems, and theyare ready for cutting in the early kharif harvest, 
or in time to admit of a light rabi crop being sown afterwards, and that the crop 
does not exhaust the soil as in the case of sunn hemp. 

5. The habit of the plant is very peculiar : it throws up in the first place a strong 
central stem, several feet high, furnished with a few straggling lateral shoots. The 
best fibre is got from an abundance of radical shoots, which remain procumbent and 
to a distance of 4 or 5 feet, where the ends become slightly bent upwards to admit ol 
the thorough ripening of the cluster, or head of capsules which contain the seeds of 
the plant. 

6. A bale of this fibre, along with seven other kinds, were forwarded to Govern- 
ment in accordance with the instructions contained in paragraph S ol the Resolution 
No. 1 SS 1 of 7th July 1S74. The whole was sent through the Secretary of State to the 
Dundee Cliambei of Commerce, who merely recorded a general opinion on thewhole 
batch without dealing with the merits of any particular sample. 

7. The ran bhendee fibre is easily extracted, as the bark - contains comparatively 
little of the gummy substance so common to many others of the fibre-producing 
plants. 

St Notwithstanding the large number of " miscellaneous fibre” shown at the late 
Mnhiji Exhibition, two of the three prizes offered under this head were awarded to 
samples of ran bhendce. 

9. I have had a parcel of the fibre prepared, and await your orders regarding its 
despatch . ’ ” 

1 he above compilation of available information was first published by 
the writer in the Selections from the Records of the Government of India, 
in the Revenue and Agricultural Department (188S-89), since which date 
no further particulars have been obtained. The fibre seems well worthy of 
careful investigation 1st, as to whether it can be produced in Bombay at a 
price to' compete with Jute ; and 2nd, whether it can be as cheaply and 
economically utilised. 

Malabar Oil. 

1 he_ ambiguous term ‘Malabar Oil 5 is applied to a mixture of the 
oil obtained from the livers of several kinds of fish frequenting the Malabar 
Coast of India and the neighbourhood of Karachi. The species chiefly 
used belong to the genera AEtobatis, Carcharias, Clupea, Pristis, 
Rhynchobatus, Siluudia, Trygon, and Zygmaa, 

See the article Fish in Vol. III., 363-397. 

Male Fern, see the article Ferns, Vol. III., 323.. 

MALCOLMIA, Br. Gen. PL, /., 77. 

[ j<}6 ; Crucifers. 

Malcoltnia africana, Br. ; and M. strigosa, Bom. / FI. Br. Ind., /., 

Vern. Khttnsernia , pallhra, pachan, chindka, Pb. 

References Pb. PL, 14; Murray, PL and Drugs Sind , 50 ; 

StrxnrL Account of a Journey in H astir a and Kkagdn (Jour, Agri.~ 
//or/. Soc. Ind., AY/.),* Aitchhon, Kept. Botany s Afgh . Del. Com. ; Lace , 
S eport on the Vegetation of Quetta (in mss.). 

Habitat.— bmall, herbaceous w eeds found in the hotter parts of North 
India (Panj.ib, Sind, Baluchistan, and Afghanistan), where, according to 
otewart, the last mentioned species (in Hazara) is so abundant as to carpet 
the ground, and give it a heather-like purple hue. The first mentioned 
species ascends from the Pan jab plains to altitudes of 13,0^0 feet above the 
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Fodder.— These, along with a few other equally abundant cruciferous 
plants (principally Lepidium Draba), are greedily eaten by goats and sheep, 
and jn Quetta may have much to say to the superiority of the mutton rear- 
ed in that neighbourhood. M. Bunge], Boiss., occurs in Peshin Valley 
(Luce). Of this species Aitchison reports that in the Hari-rud Valley it is 
in so great abundance, on gravelly soil, as to give a bright colour to the 
country, Mr. Lace states that in Peshin it is an important fodder plant, 
and doubtless this is the case also in Afghanistan. 
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MALLOTUS, Lour.; Gen. Pi., HI., gig. 

A genus of trees or shrubs, comprising some 70 species, natives of the 
tropical areas of the Old World. 1 he arborescent forms yield soft, light, 
woods of no great economic value. In India there are 45 species : 2 of these 
occur throughout the hotter parts of the continent; 9 in Madras; 5 along the 
foot of the Himalaya; 6 in Assam; 15 in Burma; 4 in the Andaman islands; 

7 in Ceylon ; and 22 in the Malay Peninsula — Burma to Singapore. The fol- 
lowing are the more important species. 

[ 1873 ; EuPHORBIACEiE. 

Mallotus albus, Muell. Arg. ; FI. Br. Ltd., V., 429 ; Wight, Ic., t. 

Syn. — M. tktracoccus, Kurs ; Rottlera alba and tetracocca, Roxb.; 
R. MAPPOIDES, Dale. ; R. PELTATA, Wight; R. PANICULATA, Wall. 

Vern. — Marleya, Sylhet; Jogi mallaia, Nepal; Numbong , LepcHA. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.D.C., ;3j ; Brandis , For. FI., 444 ; 
Kurs, For. FI. Bunn., II. ,383 ; Beddome, For. Man ., 208 ; Gamble, Man. 
Timb., 36 r ; Dais & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 230; Bombay Gazetteer (Kdnara), 
XV., Ft. I., 443. 

Habitat — A small, evergreen tree, found in Sikkim, Eastern Bengal, 
Assam, Chittagong, the Western Ghats, Mysore, and Ceylon. On the 
Himalaya it ascends to altitudes of 3,000 feet. 

Structure of the Wood.— Soft, white : weight 3 1 lb per cubic foot. 


M. muricatus, Mtiell. Arg.; FI. Br. Ind., V., 437. 

Under the above name, Gamble, Kurz, and other writers on Indian Eco- 
nomic Products have described a tree which yields a grey, moderately hard 
timber. The Flora of British India (Vol, V., 436, 417, 438) points out 
that the tree of Mysore and Travancore so designated is M. muricatus, 
Beddome: that of Ceylon M. Walkerae, Hook.f.: and the Andaman plant 
is M. andamanicus, Hook.f., the Duk-mouk , of the Burmese. 


M. nepalensis, Muell, Arg.; FI. Br. Ind., V., 428. 

Syn. — M, OREOPH1LUS, Muell. Arg. ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 362 . 

Vera. — Humbunglor, LepcHA; Safed mallaia, Nfpal,_ 

Habitat.— A small tree of the Central and Eastern Himalaya : NepdJ, 
Sikkim, altitude 5,000 to 7,000 feet, Khdsia Hills 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 

Structure of the Wood.— White, soft ; growth moderately fast, five rings 
to the inch of radius (Gamble). 

M. philippinensis, Muell. Arg.; FI. Br. Ind., V., 442. 

The Monkey face Tree. 

Syn. — Rottlcua tjnctobia, Rnxb.; R. aurantiaca, Hook. & Am .; 

R. affinis, Has si. ; R. moktan-a and moli is. Wall. ,* < Crotov rim ir- 
PEK’srs, Lamk. ; C. vvnctatvs. Reis. ; C. coclikevs. Void. ; C. Monta- , 
Nus, Wtlld. ; c, distans, Wall. ; C. cascarilloiofs, Rauesch. ' 

Vern. — Kambila, In mud, hctmald, lamild , lameU, ruin, ruin, tarn f, half 
mussantha-gandn (powder). Hind. ; Ron (Loll arihjgga) ; Dima stndtrr, 
(Birbhum)j Sttiduri (Darjiling) ; Kamila, lung (kisAur or X-5.7rr-.jf. 
Iron), kantaldguri (the dye powder) hamnlngundr, Ur sc.; A untala, 
sundraifunili, bo8onfo~f*unai t Uk IYA ; JRorn f S \X 7 AL; Untj/fni, fudduri, 
jaggaru, Assam; Chtnderpang, ntnehugar., GaLO ; iitidursa, saftd 
mallaia, NEPAL; Puroa, tut la, uuTnhonnginr, LerCHA; Isaraiburt, tin- 
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durpong, MiCHt; Koku, Gond ; Reotit, roll, kamela (Banda); Rutnia 
kamela, (BiJnour) ; Rori (BundfLKHund) ; Sindtiria, puroahung , 
N.-W. P.; Raimi, Ouoh ; Rtten, riuna,roli, rnutii, rent, Kumaon ; Kaim- 
bil, Kashmir; Kamela, hamal, hambal, kumila, reini, reuii, riilya, Pb.; 
Kdmbaija (Peshawar), Pushtu; Raimi, rori, chaniar gular, ningur, 

. C. P,; Kfktc (MelgHAT), Berars ; Skcndri,kapela, knmala. Bomb. ; Shen- 
dri, shindur. Mar.; Kapilo, Guz. ; Kapli, kapila, iantela-mdvti {t pod 
^pollen), _T am.; Kunkiima, kcipila, vassuntagunda (powder), chendra- 
sittduri, Tel. ; Ktirku, rangamale , corunga-vianje,snrnakasari, hulichel- 
lu, kunkunta, Kan. ; Panungam (? Calophyllum inophyllum), Malay. ; 
Tans-tee-cteng, tan-thie-den, Burm. ; Tawtkadin, Shan ; Hatnparait- 
della, Sing.; Kapila, hampilla (the red mealy powder), rechanokn 
(Punnaga is incorrectly given in many books ns Sanskrit for this plant, — 
sea Calophyllum inophyllum), Sans. ; Kinbil (a word derived from the 
Sanskrit and now restricted in India to this plant), Arab.; Kanbtli, Pers. 

References.— FI. j n d., Ed. C.B.C., 737 ; Brandis, For. FI., 444 ; 
Rare, For. FI. Burnt., 11., 38i ; Beddome, FI. Sylv., t. 28 q • Gamble 
Man. 7 imb , 361 ; Dala. r d Gibs., Bomb. FI., 230 • Stesuart, Pb. PL, 197 ; 
Grab , Cat. Bomb. PL, 1S4 ; Mason, Burma and Its People, 512, 343, 731 ; 
Benth., FL Hough., 307 ; Hooker, Him. Jour., I., 3iS ; Miguel, FI. Ind 
Bat. Suppl., 454; Rlteede, Hort. Alai., V., t. 21,24; Filial, Flora Andhri- 
ca, 36, 8b, 93,96,98, ro3, 131, i&V, r8s, 1S9, rgo ; Pharm. Ind., 202; British 
Pharm., 167 ; Moodeen Sheriff ; Si,pp. Pharm. Ind., 170 ; U. C. Dutt, 
Mat. Med. Hind., 232. 302 ; Dymock, Mat. Med. IV. Ind., 2nd Ed., 709; 
Flitch. & Hanb Pharmacog., 372-576 ; V. S. Dispens., 15th Ed., 828; 
Afrit. & Trim., Med. PL, IV., 1. 236 ; M array, PL and Drugs, Sind , 34 
Med. T op. Ajm., 142 - Irvine, Mat. Med. Pat., 48; Buchanan, Jour- 
ttcy through Mysore, Canara, &c , I., 1C8, 204, 211 ; II., 343 ; Baden 


3oi, 336; Foyle, III. Him. Bol , 329; McCann, Dyes and Tans, Beng., 
£ jr i, and Tans > N -' w - p -> 3i ; Liotard, Dyes, 36-58, 89, 
go, 125 ;Wardle Report on India Dyes, p. 5 / Darrah, Note on Cotton in 
Assam, 33 ; Aphn, Report on the Shan States, T887S8; Prof. Hummel, 
[Special Report in connection with Colonial and Indian Exhib.) ; Kero 
Reports, Sr, 50 ; Kew Off. Guide to the Mus. of Ec. Bot., 1,9; For. Admit. 
Report Chutut-Nagborc, rSSj, 3 4 ; Bomb. Gao., XL, 25; X V., i., 75 ,• Lamb, 
aJa’irifr" Z °r ’ Fo-estcr , Vol. HI., 24, 204 ; Vol. IV., 230 , 3i8, 

JAV * V J 1 / J On Tin • f\ ,r? . V r o r*. V rr _ n n /im/ 


^ j 1 1 j 'n* 1 . . 7 „ r 1., up inu 

Luddapah District, 200; Settlement Report of the Upper Godihery Dis- 
tnct, oS- Central Provs. ( Raipur Dist.), 7 6 ; ( Chanda District), Ap. VI . ; 

rSr*™? (AW Series), IV., Pt. I., 2 , 0 , 2 rr; VI., Ft. l., 2 7 f VIII. 
if!'* ^ ^53$ 3 qo , 3gr ; A/K., 2 T, (Nctv Series i, ?o3 : 

I Set., 20 ; Hoitighcrger , Thirty-five years in the East., 337. 

. small, evergreen tree, found throughout Tropical India; 

along the foot of the Himalaya from Kashmir eastwards (ascending to 
r^°^,i CCt ’ j 1 ) over Bengal and Burma, Singapore, and the Andaman 
Islands ; and from Sind southwards to Ceylon. Distributed to China, the 
Malay Islands, and Australia. * ne 

THE KAMELA DYE. 

{ ° f -/ th a Dy / e ^ .Medicine.— Much has been written regard- 

ing the Kamela dye (or as it is known in Europe fCamnla). This is the 
substance obtained as a glandular pubescence from the exterior 
ever e , f 5 iut ? ° C , Mallotus philippinensis. Even at the present day, how- 
nean /ll"' cannot be said to have obtained the position in Euro- 
pean commerce, which its merits deserve. In India it is sometime-: i- rlr ,.,, n 

drum! A hm' C ( a . wor . d derived from the Sanskrit name for the 

g) , but, according to certain Arabian writers, there were two kinds of 
8 a 
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Ktnbtl , the red Indian and the black or purple Abyssinian. It has now 
been ascertained that the darker coloured Ktnbtl is the African Wmsor 
Warns drug and dje, a substance obtained fiom a FJemingia {see Val, 
III., 400-403). The Indian Kin’il appears in fact, to have at one time 
been chiefly used as an adulterant for Wars, and as such it first found 
its way to Europe. '1 he history of the black Kinbtl has been more carefullv 
worked out than the red, though what is apparently the latter is mentioned 
in the Chah'adaita-snngraha and in the Bhnvaprakdso (A D. 1535), and 
hence was probably known to the later Sanskrit medical writers. Profes- 
sor Wilson was of opinion that the Arabians of the eighth century studied 
Hindu medicine before that of the Greeks, and that Chakrapani Dalta's 
great work was translated into Arabic about A.D. 773. From that period 
the name Kinbtl probably dates Arabian writers of an earlier period ap- 
pear to allude exclusively to Wars, the synonym Ktnbtl being given by com- 
mentators or translators. Thus Paulus Aegineta in the seventh century 
refers to Wars and Ibn Khurdadbah, who lived A.D. 869-885, states that 
from Yemen came stripe silks, ambergris, wars, and gum. Kinbtl is some- 
times compared by the Arabian writers to saffion, hence in all probability 
the modern though inaccurate application of the vernacular name kesar 
in some parts of India. This mistake was made by Brandis, Gamble, 
Bentley & Trimen, &c. In the tenth century,. Masundi wrote of Ktn- 
hil as a sandy substance of a red hue. which was useful as an anthelmintic 
and in the treatment of cutaneous diseases In the thirteenth century, 
Kaz-wini referred to Wars as a plant sown in Yemen which resembled 
Sesam. Most writers from that date carefully distinguish Wars from Kinbtl, 
and speak of the former as a dye and medicine used externally to remo\e 
freckles and taken internally' to cure leprous eruptions. '1 hey r seem to 
have understood that the red Kinbtl w'as an anthelmintic drug— a property 
not possessed by Wars. The Afakhcan el-Adwiya makes the same dis- 
tinction, but says the Kinbtl is the pulp of a fruit obtained from a tree grow- 
ing on the mountains which has long stiff thorns. It is thus probable that 
M ir Muhammad Husain never saw either the tree or the fruits from which 
the Kamela powder is obtained. His description of the fruit and of the 
powder obtained from the interior (instead of from the outer surface) 
is curiously enough almost identical with that incorrectly given by Liotard, 
McCann, and other popular modern writers on the dyes of India. Of 
Wars, Mir Muhammad remarks there is a black land which comes from 
Ethiopia, called Hnbshi and a dull red kind known as Indian, the latter _ 
yielding an inferior dye. He then adds that the seeds of the Wars plants 
resemble those of mash (=Phaseolus Mungo var. radiata), a fact which 
recent investigation has confirmed, by the determination of Wars as the 
glandular pubescence from the pods ot a Flemingia. 

The vernacular names used in India to denote the Kamela powder im- 
ply its colour, but they are the same names as are given to the disease 
jaundice. It is somewhat remarkable, however, that the 'earliest European 
writer who deals with Mallotus philippinensis should neither have heard of 
its dye, nor of its anthelmintic property. In 1684 Rheede ( Horitts Indices 
Malabaricns) described and figured the plant, but he speaks of the _lea4.es 
and fruits as being made, along with honey, into a cataplasm employe m the 
treatment of itch and for application to the bites of snakes and olncrr onom- 
ous animals. Similarly, the root, he adds, w’as made into a preparation 
found valuable in the treatment of contusions, since it possessed we property 
of dissolving coagulated blood. He does not appear to have heard of the 
powder, nor does he call the plant by a name in any nay traceam io the 
names in modern use. He calls it Ponnagam, but, as with ox urgh s 
Paonag, that name should in all probability' be assigned to CaJop yllum mo- 
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phyllum. Dr, Hove, an indefatigable traveller and botanist, who visited 
Bombay in 1787, alludes to Kamela apparently, but under another incorrect 
name — ‘ Kissury I — as being used to adulterate a permanent dye prepared 
from Bixa Orellana by combining the d}e from the seeds with that pre- 
pared from the roots and leaves. 

The reader will find (in the Selections from the Records of the Government 
of India, Revenue and Agricultural Department, 1888-89, pp. 53-58) an 
account of Hove’s dye, and perhaps the facts there given may be found inter- 
esting, because of their bearing on the subject of Kamela. Most writers 
speak of Buchanan as having been the first European writer who described 
Kamela dye. lhe Diary of nis journey through Mysore, in which he gives 
particulars of the process then in use, is dated 1S07, but Roxburgh’s Coro- 
mandel Plants was published in 1798. In that work the subject is discuss- 
ed in great detail, and the genus Rottlera, by Roxburgh, founded in order 
to isolate from Croton the Kamela and one or two allied species, 'lhe spe- 
cific name of tinctoria given by Roxburgh denotes its d\e property as be- 
ing then recognised, but in his Floia Indica he adds that “ the root is said 
to d\e red also.” 

The properties of both the dye and medicine are, at the present day, ap- 
preciated by the people in every province of India It is mentioned in most 
of the Gazetteers and District Manuals, buC the following special authors 
may be consulted regarding the substance : — 

In Bengal, Roxburgh, Dutt, Gamble, Liotard, McCann; in the 
North-Western Provinces, Brandis, Buck, Atkinson; in the P'aniah, 
Stewart, Baden-Powell ; in Bombay and Sind, Birdwood, Murray, 
Dymock, Lisboa ; tn Madras, Elliot, Moodeen Sheriff, Bidie, Drury; 
and in Burma, Mason, Kurz, &c. 

The statement, made originally by Roxburgh, that the roots afford a 
red dye, has been confirmed by Schlich and by Kurz. All other writers, 
who allude to this subject, appear to have been compiling from Roxburgh, 
so that it would seem that the dye property of the roots is not generally 
Known, or has, within the present century^ been lost sight of, through the 
introduction of cheaper and more convenient dyes. A similar disappear- 
aac . e knowledge has been incidentally alluded to above in connection 
with Bixa Orellana— a permanent dye having, according to Dr. Hove, 
been prepared in Bombay in 1787, through combination of the colour from 
the seeds with that prepared from the roots and leaves. Kamela, he tells 
us, was employed to adulterate that permanent dye preparation from Bixa. 
But even at the present day certain writers speak of Kamela as used to adul- 
terate arnatto. It is thus probable that this practice was the outcome of the 
fact that the introduction of arnatto displaced Kamela, the latter being conti- 
nued as an adulterant only. Though much inferior to Kamela in many 
respects, arnatto is a simpler and cheaper dye, eminently suited for temporary 
tinctorial purposes, such as the Abir of the Mali festival. The inference is 
hus probably admissible that Kamela was the dye which Buchanan (Statis- 
tical Account of Dindjpur) informs us was displaced by the then recently 
introduced arnatto in the province of Behar. So far as the writer can 
discover, however, the dye property of Kamila was at least not generally- 

1 -!v!i' Vn .L n , • . n ]" c . h thaT1 200 years ago, and it seems highly pro- 
bable that its medicinal virtues were not fully appreciated until a consider- 
ably later date. It is at least significant that painstaking investigators 
uifl A ' n ? Ue ’ F ,,l0t > Roxburgh, Honigberger, and O’ShaugKnessy 

dS h ^% b T^,rri 0f thefact lif fact ,-t " as * at the beginning and 
during the first half, of the present century) that Kamela was deemed by 

the people of India their most effectual anthelmintic drug. Ainslie does 
not so much as mention the plant by name, and Elliot and Roxburgh deal 
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with it only as a d\c; the former author informs us that with the Telegu- 
s peaking people it was in his time known as wikl-arnatto ( Kondu or Karu- 
japhara). Throughout India there is a singular tendency to give to the 
tlyt the vernacular names for the disease jaundice U.e., Kdpila, Kamila, 
Kamila, Khamalai, fs’e., fr’r.), a comparison doubtless suggested from the 
resemblance of the dye to the jaundice skin. But a comparative name, 
such as the above, stands every chance of being of modern origin, the 
more so since four or five other silk dyes are nearly always confused with 
the Kamila of more precise modern writers. Of these may be mentioned, 
Calophyllum inophyllum, Crocus sativus, Mesua ferrea, Ochrocarpus Iongi- 
folius. The first is apparent!) the true Pannagaoi Sanskrit writers, though 
Roxburgh gave that synonym to Mallotus ; so also the Crocus is the true 
Kerar, though that name is sometimes given to Kamcla. While such con- 
fusions exist, we have the assurance of UdoyChand Dutt that the Kampilla 
and Rerlianala of the more recent Sanskrit medical writers was Mallotus 
pliilippincnsis, and since it was by them recommended as an anthelmintic, 
it seems probable that bis determination is correct, and consequently that 
the knowledge of this drug may have migrated from India to the Arabian 
and Persian physicians, and returned again when an import trade was 
established in the’ Ethiopian, Arabian, and Abyssinian drugs with which it 
became confused by modern writers. Fluckiger & Hanbury ( Pharma • 
cograph in), Bentley & Trimen {Merit ml Plants), and several other au- 
thors state that Mallotus philippinensis is a native of Abyssinia, Southern 
Arabia, and India. This is probably a mistake, the genus Mallotus being 
sparsely distributed to Africa. There are, however, three or four Abyssinian 
species and several members .of allied genera, some of which appear to* 
possess the medicinal properties of the Kamila. At one time, for example, 
considerable interest was taken in Cortex tint sc mo, the bark of Croton 
macrostacliys, A. Rich. {Rottlera Schimperi, Hochst), a tree met with in 
Abyssinia, which, by the natives of that country, is held in esteem as an an- 
thelmintic. The frequent reference, by the older writers, to Abyssinian 
Kinhil, leaves it probable that we shall yet discover that an African or 
Abyssinian species of Mallotus may actually have produced the drug in 
question, though modern writers assume that the Abyssinian supply must 
have been drawn from India. If this suggestion proves correct, the Indian 
knowledge in Kamila may have been the result of an Abyssinian import- 
ed drug being recognised as identical with an indigenous substance not 
previously utilized. 

The earliest mention of the anthelmintic drug Kamila by European 
writers on Indian Economics appears to be the brief allusion to it in Royle’s 
Illustrations of Himdlayan Botany published in 1839 (p. 329), but it is 
noteworthy that he does not give it the name Kamila , nor any form of that 
word. This is followed, however (in point of date), by Irvine ( Materia 
Meriica of Patna), who gives an account of Rottlera tinctoria which he calls 
Kupila. Heremarks : “ The dust from the capsuleof the fruit is used to dye 
silk yellow : considered as of a warm nature and given internally as an 
anthelmintic. Dose gr. ii to gr. v. Price per lb. R0.3-0.” In another 
page he describes Daphne Mezereon as Kamila and says “ the seeds im- 
ported from Kabul are used as an ii ritant.” He again reverts to Mezereum, 
but calls it Mamecra ( see Diet. Econ. Prod., Vol. Ill , 25). Efuckiger & 
Hanbury {Pharmacograplna,' 572) followed by Dymock (Mat. Med. West 
India, 2nd Ed , 709) and several other writers appear to be in error when 
they state that this drug is mentioned by Roxburgh and by Ainslie, but 
they are probably correct in assigning to Surgeon Mackinnon of Bengal 
the honour of having first (in 1858) sent it to Europe. Shortly after that date 
it was placed in the British and Indian Pharmacopoeias, but it cannot te 
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said to have since made the same progress in Europe that it has done in 
India. 

Statistics and Prices of Kamela. — With so extensive an amount of 
accessible literature as exists on the subject of Kamila, it does not seem 
necessary that detailed information should, in this work, be given for each 
province. The tree is wild and apparently nowhere cultivated ; the powder 
is obtainable in any local bazar and within easy reach of the chief seaports. 
If a demand were to arise, the supply might be almost indefinitely increased, 
without, for many years to come, necessitatingcultivation. Though statistics 
cannot be given of the present Indian consumption or of the export, the 
writer, from personal knowledge of India, feels that he is within the mark 
when he affirms that considerably less than half the amount produced is at 
present utilised. It is quite customary to find, in the subtropical forests, 
miles of country, with here and there trees each bearing a mass of over-ripe 
powdery capsules, the Kamila from which is simply being allowed to 
run to waste. Many writers allude to the extent of the local trade. Thus, 
for example, Mr. Atkinson informs us that 2,000 maunds are annually 
exported from Kumaon. The known extensive use of Kamila as a silk 
dye is, however, a better criterion of the magnitude of the trade than the 
published statistics of any one district or province, since particulars of a 
limited number of districts only have been published, and the demand is 
for local rather than foreign markets. 

The powder seems to vary greatly in price in the various districts of 
India : Dr. Dymock says that in Bombay it sells for R11 per maund of 
4tD». Lisboa remarks : “ If the berries be plucked too early, this dust 
(Kamila) is mixed with another sort, of a greenish tint, which destroys the 
value of the article, and if not plucked at the right time, the dust will all 
disappear, being blown away by the w ind, leaving the berries of a green- 
ish-brown colour, and of no value. The article Kamila finds a ready mar- 
ket, and is now worth one shilling and six pence a pound.” Buck says 
that in the bazars of the North-Western Provinces the Kamela powder sells 
at R22 _per cwt. The price in Bengal will be found, in the passage below, 
describing the process of dyeing which is pursued in the Lower Provinces. 
Regarding Nundydrug Division, Mysore, it is stated that one-eighth of the 
quantity produced is used locally, and that the average annual production is 
a little over 2 tons, and the average price R6 to R7 per maund. 

Chemistry of Kamela . — Kamela powder was first examined by the 
late Professor Anderson of Glasgow University, and subsequently E. G. 
Leube, Junior. The opinions originally published by these chemists have 
been reproduced in all -subsequent medical works which have appeared 
in Europe, America, and India, without apparently any additional in- 
formation being brought to fight. The powder is said to be aromatic : is 
but slowly wetted by water and yields but litttle colour even to boiling 
water, colouring it pale yellow. In the presence of alkaline carbonates and 
caustic alkalies, especially the latter, it forms deep red solutions. The ex- 
tract prepared with soda imparts to silk a fine and durable fiery-orange 
colour, without further addition or the use of mordants : with cotton, on the 
other hand, it does not produce a good colour. The natural dye stuff con- 
tains 3*49 per cent, water, 78-19 resinous colouring-matters, 7-34 albu- 
minous substances, 7-14 cellulose, and 3-84 ash, besides small quantities of 
volatile oil and a volatile colouring matter. The liquid distilled from the 
alcoholic extract has a yellow colour, and the odour of the original sub- 
stance, The concentrated etherial extract of the colouring matter deposits 
a yellow crystalline substance called Rattlerin. The extract, prepared 
with boiling alcohol, deposits, on cooling, non-crystalline flecks of a sub- 
stance having the composition of C ;o H 31 0 4 . It may be obtained nearly 
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colourless, by repeated solution and separation ; it is sparingly soluble ir. 
etber and in cold alcohol, insoluble in water; not precipitated bv lead 
or silver salts. The alcoholic solution sepaiated from these flecks leaves 
a dark-red resin, C 3U H 3n 0-, soluble in all proportions in alcohol and other, 
insoluble in water, melting at too 0 , and forming with acetate of lead, a 
deep orange-coloured precipitate of variable composition {Anderson, as 
given in Waits, Chemistry), 

The authors of the Pharmacographia slate, that so faras their experi- 
ments go, they have been able to confirm Anderson’s results. They found 
that the resin was also soluble in glacial acetic acid or in bisulphide of 
carbon, but not in petroleum ether. The chemistry of the action of Kamel t 
as a purgativeand anthelmintic does not appear to have been established : 
Anderson does not affirm that his Rottlertn is theactite principle of the 
drug. 

Process of Dyeing with Kamela. — The brief account of the chemistry 
of this substance given above, expresses the rationale of its nse as a dje. 
The ripe fruits are collected by the people, placed in a cloth or sac, and 
beaten until the glandular pubescence is removed from the exterior of the 
fruits. The powder thus obtained is then sifted to free it from the units 
and broken pieces, and in this condition it is read} - for the marked The 
following account from Roxburgh’s Coromandel Plants max be given m 
its original form. It conveys very nearly all we know on the subject, and 
has a historic interest as being the first account of the substance, _ 

“ The red powder, which covers the capsules, is a noted dyeing drut,. 
especially among the Moors, and constitutes a considerable branch ot 
commerce from the mountainous parts of the Circars. It is chiefly pur- 
chased by the merchants trading to Hyderabad and other interior parts ot 
the Peninsula. 
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Sir E. C. Buck (Dyes and Tans of the North- Western Provinces, 3/) 
says, “ The dye obtained from the fruits is used in' dyeing silk and wool, 
giving a rich flame colour of great beauty and permanence. It does not 
require a mordant, all that is necessary being to mix it with water contain- 
ing about half its weight of carbonate of soda. The dye was very favour- 
ably reported on by the jurors of the Madras Exhibition as being especi- 
ally valuable for siltc. The bark of the tree is used in tanning leather. It 
is imported into these provinces from the Sub- Himalayan forests and Cal- 
cutta, and sells in the bazar at R22 per cwt. When used it is simply 
pounded and dissolved in water” Colonel Beddome (FI. S\lv., t. 289) 
writes, “ The red mealy pou der of the capsules is a valuable product and 
might be a source of considerable revenue in many of our forest districts ; 
it is used as an orange dye principally for silk. The ripe capsules are 
gathered in March and rubbed together or shaken in bags till the farina 
separates. It is known as Kapli or Kamela powder. 55 “ The powder is 
much adulterated in our bazdrs, but some collected carefully by the Forest 
Department realised a high price in the English markets. 55 McCann gives 
(Dyesand Tans of Bengal , t8) the facts communicated, regarding the dye, 
to the Economic Museum by the various district officers of Bengal. The tree 
blossoms, he says, in the end of the autumn and the fruits ripen in January 
and February. From Bfrbhum the following report was received : — “ For- 
merly Kamalaguri trees grew in abundance in Bhandibun and the adjacent 
villages, where the weavers were in the habit of paying a certain rent for 
them, but now they are not taken care of, and the weavers have given up 
dyeing tasar and silk. 55 It would thus appear to have once upon a time 
been in a state of semi-cultivation in Bfrbhum. In Puri we are told by 
McCann the cost of collection of the powder is about R3 per maund, but in 
a table the selling price in six districts is shown as varying from R7 to 
R40 per maund. McCann then states, “ the powder is only very sparingly 
soluble in either hot or cold water, but is completely dissolved in alkaline 
liquids, forming a dark red solution. The resinous yellow colouring matter 
may be separated from this red solution either by neutralising with an acid, 
or else by mere exposure to the air. In Bengal the red powder is dissolved 
by the addition of a solution of various alkaline ashes obtained by burning 
plants, and the development of the yellow colouring principle is in no case 
brought about by the addition of acids, but merely by allowing the cloth 
steeped in the red liquid to dry by exposure to the air. It is said not to 
require a mordant, but frequently alum is added for that purpose. The 
colour is sometimes heightened by the addition of turmeric 55 

Substitutes. — Atkinson (Himalayan Districts, 776) says the substan- 
ces chiefly used to adulterate the powder are thd pounded bark of Casearia 
tomentosa (the child of Garhwal) and a powder prepared from the red fruits 
of the banyan tree l,Ficus bengalensis). On the other hand, he adds, Kamela 
powder is itself used to adulterate annatto dye. In some disti icts Kamela 
is always used in combination with annatto, the one being supposed to 
strengthen the colour of the other. Wardle, in his recent Report on the 
Dyes of India, remarks that the colours produced by Kamela are fast ; it 
promises to be a very valuable dye-ware. (See Mr. Wardle’s statement 
regarding the superiority of kamela over that of wars as a silk dye in 
Vol. III., 4°2, of this work.) 

Tan.— The fact that the bark, is used as a tan has been incidentally 
mentioned above. This is referred to by Atkinson (. Himalayan Dis- 
tricts, l.c. ). Buck (Dyes and Tans, North-Western Provinces, l.c.), by Kurz 
(Forest Flora -Burma, l c.) and others. Professor Hummel of Leeds 
was, however, furnished with a sample from the Colonial and Indian Exhi- 
bition, and in his report on the same states that the bark was but a poor 
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tanning material, possessing only6'5 per cent, of tannic acid which imparts 
a deep reddish colour. 

Oil. — The sheds yield a bland oil which many writers recommend as 
worth}' of investigation. It has not apparently been chemically examined, 
but it is used medicinally by the people of India. 

Medicine. — From the brief histone account given above, it will be seen 
that the early Arabian writers on Kinbil spoke of it as being applied 
externally in certain skin affections, or as being taken internally to 
cure leprous eruptions. The distinction into wars and kamela, the latter 
being defined as an anthelmintic, was not made by the Arabs until about 
the tenth century. In the seventeenth century, Rheede, the first European 
writer who in India described the drug, was apparently ignorant of any 
special merit possessed by the powder, but spoke of the plant as being 
employed in the preparation of a cataplasm which was found useful for 
external application. It was not, indeed, until well into the nineteenth 
century that the merits of the Kamila powder were recognised. 

From about 1780 to 1840 might be described as a period of earnest in- 
vestigation into, and record of, the vegetable resources of India, hi the field 
of research Jones, Roxburgh, Ainslie, Buchanan, Elliot, Honigberger, 
O’Shaughnessy, &c, worked and published their results. No mention is, 
however, made by any of these authors of the anthelmintic property of 
Kamila powder, though they were all apparently familiar with the dye 
which it yielded. But, from the close of the period named, writers from 
every province, indeed almost from even’ district, speak of the anthelmin- 
tic property of the drug, as if this knowledge had been a matter of ancient 
history. It is impossible to believe that all the distinguished authors men- 
tioned could have overlooked so important a subject, but it is equally diffi- 
cult to credit so sudden an evolution on the part of the people of India. It 
seems much more likely that modern authors have compiled from one to two 
sources and that the anthelmintic drug, even at the present day, is more 
known to Government apothecaries than to the rural populations of India. 
The Rev. A. Campbell, who for many years has patiently devoted himself 
to the study of the Santals and made an admirable collection of all the 
plants, wild and cultivated, which are found in their country, says of 
Mallotus philippinensis : — “ The fruit yields a red powder which is used as 
a dve and medicine, as also the bark. From the seeds a medicinal oil is 
prepared ” Honigberger mentions the plant as used in “anorexia, fever, 
giddiness, hemiplegia, hepatic and thoracic pains, ’ but makes no mention 
of the specific property of the powder— the property which alone is dealt 
with by modern writers. I ndeed, the use of the leaves, fruit, aud barb, m 
the preparation of external applications, such as those described by Rheede, 
seems to have disappeared from modern Indian works i s place being taken 
by the undoubtedly more important property of an anthelmintic. Apparent- 
ly however, in Europe and America, Kamela has gained some reputation as 
an external application in the treatment of itch, and the advocates of this 
use of the drug generally urge that it is extensively so employed in lnd a. 
The writer cad find no record of this being the case. Dr. ®y™° ck Jf a J e ' 
ria Medica, Western India), for example, contents 

review of the drug (mostly compiled from FJuckiger & Hanbur) d, a d 
says practically nothing of its special applications in West Medicines 
that it is viewed as an anthelmintic. Waring in his B describes 
gives the chief facts regarding its value as an anthelmint , , 

the methods of usage:— “ In medicine, the purphsh-r _P j t hag 
attained considerable repute as a remedy for Taenia ^ ' foran adu j t 
little or no effect on other forms of intestinal worms. 1 ne rnedi- 

is from 2 to 3 drachms m honey, or a little aromatic water, no other medi- 
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cine being necessary before or after. In the above doses it acts freely on 
the bowels, causing, in many instances, considerable nausea and griping, 
though not generally more than is caused by other remedies of the same 
class j the worm is generally expelled in a lifeless state in the third or fourth 
stool. Should the first trial not prove successful, it may be repeated after 
the interval of a week, but should this be a failure also, it will be useless to 
continue its use further ; other remedies may then be tried.” Garrod found 
“ its active purgative properties at times rather objectionable” (Mat. Med., 
313). In most European and American works it is stated that the powder 
has been long used in India in the treatment of tape-worm. From what 
has been said it will be observed that the writer does not think the litera- 
ture of the subject fully bears this out, and, indeed, with a large section of 
the people of India (the higher caste, vegetarian, Hindus) a drug which 
has its specific action on tape-worm was not likely to have been in much 
demand. The United States Dispensatory assigns to the resin extracted 
by ether, the active properties of the drug. Roy/e seems to have thought 
its action was mechanical, resembling that of cow itch (Mucuna pruriens). 
This opinion appears to have depended upon the microscopic structure of 
the grains. Their peculiarities have been thus described by Fliickiger & 
Hanbury: — “The granules of Kamala are irregular spherical glands, 50 
to 60 mkm. in diameter ; they have a wavy surface, are' somewhat flat- 
tened or depressed on one side, and enclose within their.delicate yellowish 
membrane a structureless yellow mass in which are imbedded numerous, 
simple, club-shaped cells containing a homogeneous, transparent, red sub- 
stance. These cells are grouped in a radiate manner around the centre 
of the flattened side, so that on the side next the observer, 10 to 30 of 
them may easily be counted, while the entire gland may contain 40 
to 60. ” 


Special Opinions.— § “ There can be no doubt that it is Kamila that 
has been generally employed in all Government Hospitals as it is supplied 
from the Saharanpore Botanical Gardens, and the Mallotus philippinen- 
sis is so common everywhere in the neighbouring Himdlayan bills that 
there would be no object in adulterating it- or substituting anything for 
it. There can be no doubt as to its efficacy as a purgative and anthel- 
mintic in tmnia” (Brigade Surgeon G.A Watson, Allahabad). “Purgative 
and anthelmintic in doses of half drachm to one drachm” (Assistant Surgeon 
Shtb Chunder Bhuttacharji, Chanda, Central Provinces). “I have often 
found a two-drachm dose of Kamela to be an efficient medicine in expel- 
hng tosnia, and it is not so nauseous to the taste as the extract of male- 
fern (Surgeon-Major H. W. E. Catham, M.D., M.R.C.P., Lon , Bom- 
bay Army, Ahmednagar). “ Warns when applied externally, either mixed 
with water or oil, has a protective- influence on the skin against dry and 
cold winds’ (Surgeon-Major Jayakar, Muskat). “A commonly used 
anthelmintic. Uncertain in adults. Is also laxative” (Assistant Surgeon 
A chat btttg, Saharanptir). « Kamela powder is an efficacious anthelmin- 
tic, and its efficacy is increased when given along with purgatives in doses 
of from piss. to jii” (Assistant Surgeon Ram Chunder Gupte, Banki- 
pore). Powder is anthelmintic, vermifuge, and cathartic, dose W • exter- 
nally used m scabies \ Bully CJiand Sen, Teacher of Medicine). “ Used 
a Mv e bJmballa, Pan jab, as an anthelmintic. Can be 

obtained m the bazdrs her e” (Brigade Surgeon R. Bateson, I.M.D., Um- 
bada City). Ointment made of the powder (5! to si) is used for skin 
diseases (Surgeon Anund Chunder Muhherji, Noakhally). “Anthel- 
mintic purgative; doses 51 to fti; used in tape-worm " (First Class 
Hospital Assistant Choonna Lai, City Branch Dispensary, fnblulbore) 
Is not to be compared with either santonin or male-fern ” (Surgeon-Major 
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E. Sunders, Chittagong). “ A very inferior anthelmintic, not to be com- 
pared to santonin ’* ( Smg*on G. Price, Shahabad). 

Structure of the Wood. — Smooth, grey to light red, hard, close-grained, 
no heartWood. Annual rings indistinct. Pores small, uniformly distributed, 
scanty, olten sub-divided. Kaint indications of transverse bars. Weight 
481 b per cubic foot. The wood warps and shrinks and is not used except 
as fuel. 

Mallotus Roxburghianus, Muell. Arg . ,* Ft, Br. Ind., V., 428. 

Syn.— Rottlera phetata, Roxb . ; Wight , Ic ., t . 1873 . 

Vern. — Kamli mntlatn, phusri malUita, Nepal; Nim puteli, Beng.; 
SirgtUlnm, Assam. 

References. — Roxb. Ft. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 737 ; Kura, For. FI. Bunn., 
II., 383 ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 36 r. 

Habitat. — A small evergreen tree or shrub found in the Sikkim Hima- 
laya, in Sylhet and Assam, in the Khasia Hills, Chittagong and the Mar- 
taban, ascending to 2,000 feet. 

Structure of the Wood. — White, moderately hard, close-grained. Weight 
461 b per cubic foot. 

MALT LIQUORS. 

Malt Liquors . — Under this head it is designed to give as concise an 
account as possible of the progress which the brewing of Malt Liquors — 
such as Ale, Beer, and Porter — has made in India and also to refer briefly 
to the indigenous processes by which exhilarating or intoxicating malt be- 
verages are prepared by the people of this country. It may be explained 
that the portion of the article on the ancient history of the art of brewing, 
as here given, has been mainly taken from the pages of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and the Indian facts (on European Breweries) from a paper 
published by Mr. H. Whymper on f Brewing in India ’ which appeared in 
A. Boake & Co.’s Diary for the Brewing Room. 

Early Historic Facts Regarding Malt Liquors. 

All countries, whether civilised or savage, have, in every age, pre- 
pared an intoxicating drink of some kind. The art was known and 
practised by the Egyptians many hundreds of years before the Christian 
Era, and afterwards by the Greeks, Romans, and ancient Gauls. In the 
second book of Herodotus, written about 450 B C., we are told that the 
Egyptians, being without wine, made wine from corn. Pliny also informs 
us that they made wine from corn, and gave it the name Zythum. 
Hellanicus, speaking of the introduction of wine at Plmthium, a city of 
Egypt, states : “ Hence the Egyptians are thought to derive their love and 
use of this liquor, which they thought so necessary for human bodies, that 
they invented a wine made from barley.” The Greeks obtained their 
knowledge of artificial fermentation from the Egyptians, at a very early 
period. We find it mentioned, for example, in the writings of Archilochus, 
the Parian poet and satirist, who flourished about 700 B.C., that the Greeks 
were already acquainted with the art. Again, we learn from /Eschylus 
(470 B.C.), from Sophocles (420 B.C.), and Theophrastus (300 B.C.), 
that the Greeks employed barley wine or beer (their Zythos) in daily life 
as well as at festive meetings. There is, in fact, little doubt that the 
discovery of beer and of its use as an exhilarating drink was nearly as 
early as that of wine. Xenophon, in his account of the. retreat of the 
ten thousand, written 400 years B C., mentions that the inhabitants of 
Armenia used a fermented drink made from barley. Diodorus Siculus 
states that the Galatians prepared a fermented beverage from barley, 
which they called Zythos, like the Egyptians. In the time of Tacitus 
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(whose treatise on the manners and customs of the Germans was 'written in 
the first' century of the Christian Era) beer was their usual beverage, and 
fiom his description, imperfect as it is, there can be no doubt that they un- 
. derstood the method of converting barley into malt. Pliny mentions its use 
in Spain under the name of Celia and Cei ia, and in Gaul under that of 
Cerevisia or Cervisia. He says : — “ The people of Spain in particular brew 
this liquor so well that it will keep good a long time. So exquisite is the 
cunning of mankind in gratifying their vicicns appetites, that they have 
thus invented a: method to make water itself produce intoxication.” 

The Cetvisia of Pliny evidently takes its name from Ceres, the Goddess 
of corn. Plautus calls it Ceienhs liquor, that is, liquor used at the solemn 
festival of that goddess. Beer and vinegar were the ordinary beverages of 
the soldiers under Julius Caasar. From them the Britons are supposed to 
have learnt the art of brewing. Beer being so suitable to the climate of 
Britain, and so easily made by an agricultural people with plenty of corn, it 
was gladly welcomed and soon became the favourite beverage. After the 
departure of the Romans from Britain, the Saxons subdued the natives and 
learned from them the art of brewing. 

Malt Liquors or Aboriginal Races. 

Dr. H. Mann (ells us that the KafTre races of South Africa have made 
for ages, and still make, a fermented drink like beer from the seed of the 
millet (Sorghum vulgare), which is subjected to a process of malting in all 
essential particulars identical with our own. fhe natives of Nubia, 
Abyssinia, and other parts of Africa, also make an intoxicating drink of 
- great power, called botisa, from the flour of the teff (Poa abyssinica) and 
from the thirrha or millet, much esteemed by the natives, and preferred 
by many to palm or date wine, the common intoxicating drink in tropi- 
cal countries. According to Mungo Park, the natives of Africa also 
make a beverage from the seed of the spiked or eared soft grass (Pennise- 
tum typhoideum). The Russian drink kivass or quass, a thick sour be- 
verage, not unlike bousa, is made of barley and rye flour, mixed with 
water and fermented. Formerly, the spruce-fir, birch, maple, and ash 
trees w ere tapped, and their juice used for beer-making in England, the 
first two, indeed, up to the last fifty years. Koumiss, the drink of the 
Tartar race, is fermented mares’ milk. The Chinese malt beverage, sam- 
shee, is made from rice, and a similar liquor is prepared in Japan also 
from rice, known as sake, which is almost identical with the Zu, rice beer, of 
the Angami Nagas (Conf. with Vol. II, 260) and the pachioai of India 
generally. The Kakhvans prepare their sh°rtl from rice. The Lepchas, 
Lushais, as well as the Nagas, make a rice beer in which apparently the 
fermenting agent is spontaneously generated. The hill men of the Simla 
neighbourhood expose rice or maize water, fla\ oured with some bitter 
principle and spices till fermentation sets in. The Burman congee is a 
beer which the Khyens and Karens also use. In fact, throughout India 
a crude beer (pnchivni) is prepared and was probably known from an- 
cient times (Conf. with the account of Soma, Vol. III., 246-251). The 
process of manufacture is of the most primitive kind. * The ingredients are 
generally some fermentable substance such as malt from millet (paisht), 
from rice, barley', wheat, Sec, or from the fruits or flowers of certain 
plants, particularly Ala/md, Bassia latifolia (see Vol /., 406-41 5) ; Eugenia 
Jambolana ( see Vol. III., 286) ■, Melia Azadirachta— the Nim tree (sec 
p. 2ii.) ; from dates, raisins, or other less important substances (see 
the article Yeast, Vol II , 259-260). But by far the most prevalent Indian 
beverage is fan’ or toddy made from palm juice, nim or sugar-cane,— sec 
Bor&ssus, Caryota, Cocos, Melia, Phoenix, also the article Narcotics’, &c. 
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Most of the Indian beverages are flavoured with drugs, often highly per- 
nicious, and they are fermented by various substances (sec Vol. II., 
25Q-260). Harmless spices are also trequently added to flavour the liquor, 
or, as in the case of the Zn beer of the Nagas and the Marina, of Sikkim, 
a warm infusion from grain is consumed before fermentation has been es- 
tablished ( Vol. II., 260). In the majority of cases the infusion is exposed 
in a warm place, for spontaneous fermentation ; but the use of a special 
ferment, such as the common yeast of brewers and that too preserved in 
cakes ( see Vol. II., 257-260, also Vinegar, Vol. I, 72-77), is not unknown. 


History or European Brewing in India. 


The history of the manufacture of malt liquors in India, is, to some 
extent, the history of a series of unsuccessful efforts at establishing an 
exotic industry, in a country then unfavourably placed for its prosperity as 
a remunerative enterprise It is only within recent years, as a consequence 
of the growth of large European communities and the existence of army 
contracts, given out by Government to the Indian brewers, that the indus- 
try has at last been able to firmly establish itself in this country. 

The pioneer breu'er in India appears, says Mr. Whymper, to have 
been a Mr. Henry Bohle, who commenced business at Meerut and 
Mussoorie in 1825. His attempts were, however, very disappointing, and 
in 1852 his business passed into the hands of his partner, Mr. John 
Mackinnon, the founder of the firm of that name now in Mussoorie. It 
was not, however, till about the year 1870 that success dawned upon the en- 
terprise. In the meantime, between the years 1850 and i860, several small 
breweries were opened in hill stations, most of which operated but for a 
short time and then failed. In fact, it may be said that one only, of the 
early breweries of Northern India has survived. It was started at Kus- 
sowfie by Captain Bevan, who, in 1854, finding ita fruitless enterprise, dis- 
posed of his interest to Mr. Dyer. The concern thereafter passed into the 
hands of a Company, and subsequently was bought by Mr. Meakin, who 
still retains an interest in it and has made it a success. 


In i860, a brewery on a more pretentious scale was started by Messrs. 
ConiM &■ Hay in Simla. The lines on which it proposed to work may he 
said to have foreshadow'cd its failure. Even the bricks, which were' em- 
ployed in the construction of the buildings, were imported from England 
at an enormous cost. Expenditure on other branches of the concern were 
equally reckless, and the business closed and finally passed into the hands 
of Mr. Meakin. Balfour ( Cyclopadia of India) says that in Southern 
India Captain Ouchterlony initiated the industry about 1850. lie failed, 
and was followed by Mr. Honeywell, who may be said to hare carried on 
the business ever since. A curious experiment, Mr Whymper tell*, us, 
was made at Bangalore not long after, vis , to manufacture beer from 
imported concentrated wort, but it is probably needless to add that this 
venture also proved a failure. It would be beside the purpose of the 
present article to refer to the establishment of each and evc'J brewery 
{n India. Suffice it to say that there are now 25 breweries at work, of 
which 20 have been established since 1S70, and of these 12 hate sprang 
into existence within the past ten %cn rs (1879-89). This . proi?rr*s m n he 
still further excrnplifiet] b\ the figures of outturn. In 1$-'* ^orru* 21 
breweries were working and these produced 2+44^97 * * £♦* tons of * 
the Con'.roksnnat Departments pun ha*< <1 ***£ 

snccet-ding eight \enri* (iSha-Scj) the p**4j*iwu u ard t pur- 
chased 5 ttxidtl* tirit!* in the figure* ****** ?r **** 

in ImJts. and 3,7*7^,295 gjfiion*- pu-dnvtuJ b> Ocwrmcrt* In the 
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previous year the Government purchases of Indian beer amounted to 
4,628,175 gallons. 

Of the 25 breweries at work during 1889 the following were the more 
important : — 

The Murree Brewery Co., Limited, at Murree (1,148,949 gallons), 
at Rdwaipindi, 205,632 gallons, at Ootacamund (336,558 gallons), at Ban- 
galore (267,408 gallons), with smaller concerns at Quetta and Ceylon: 
Meakin & Co. at Poona (501,816 gallons), at Kasauli (450,000 gallons), 
with smaller breweries at Chakrata, Darjiling, Dalhousie, and Ranikhet. 
Dyer & Co. at Lucknow (340,038 gallons), at Mandalay (232,804 gallons), 
at Solon (133,272 gallons): Mackinnon & Co. at Mussoorie (i 83 . 59 t 
gallons); also the Crown Brewery Co. carrying on business at Mus- 
soorie, (4H,iS3 gallons) and the Nairn' Tal Brewery Co., at Naini Tal. 
The total outturn for the year was returned at 5,165,13s gallons. 

Mr. Whymper, in concluding his historic sketch of Indian breweries, 
Te'marks : — 

“ There are few Indian, or Native, breweries in the Mysore State. They 
are of slight consequence. About • 1875 a brewery was started at Bandora 
near Bombay. The peculiar feature of this establishment was that tidal 
water was used in brewing. This water was frequently quite salt and the 
beer was very nauseous ; it however kept sound in a most remarkable man- 
ner. The beer was sold for some time in Bombay. 

“ The brewery, which works most satisfactorily, under the most trying 
conditions to be met with in India, is said to be that at Dapooree, near Bom- 
bay. This belongs to Messrs. Meakin & Co. The writer visited this brew- 
ery on the 22nd April 1886. The temperature of a well-shaded verandah 
at 8 that morning was 93 0 ; at noon it was 106°; the brewery office at 
the same time was ioo°. By using a five-ton ice machine as much as pos- 
sible, the average pitch heats had been about 75 0 in that month. Nothing 
had been pitched under 72° One gyle had to be pitched at 88°, it rose 
to ioi°, at which the attemperators were able to hold it. Beers, brewed 
under nearly the same unfavourable conditions three months before, were 
examined and were perfectly sound to the palate. The writer is fully aware 
this will not receive ready credence in England. The owner, Mr, H, G. 
Meakin, is an elder brother of the Burton maltsters, and possesses an unusu- 
ally venturesome spirit which has so far carried with it well-merited success. 

“ It must not be supposed that all brewers have anything like such un- 
favourable conditions to contend with as Mr. Meakin has had. The 
majority of Indian breweries are situated in the mountains of Northern 
India, or of the Madras Presidency. There is one brewery at Lucknow 
which has only a very short winter, but still it does have some cold weather, 
whereas the Dapooree one has none. The breweries in the Northern Hills 
(as the mountains are always called) have cold winters, some have as much 
as six months’ good brewing weather, and Messrs. Mackinnon are so well 
situated that they can brew sound beers all the year round. The breweries 
m the Neilgherry Hills in Madras, and the brewery in the Ceylon Moun- 
tains, both being at an elevation of over 6,000 feet, can also brew every 
day in the year for export trade. The trade of the latter is principally with 
Lower _ Burma. Sir Samuel Baker was the pioneer brewer in Ceylon 
but it is doubtful if he ever foresaw that Ceylon would eventually have an 
export beer business. The Murree Brewery Co. purchased th'e present 
brewery site from a German firm which did not succeed in brewing to meet 
the public taste. 5 

,, ‘i T r e brewery at Quetta has. perhaps, the most extraordinary climate of 
.c P 0Sl b° ,1s > tbe sun being so intensely hot, even in the winter 
months, that a brewer has to wear a sun helmet whilst at the same time he 
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has to clothe himself in a fur-lined coat to protect himself from the biting 
cold which there is in the shade. Whilst prospecting for a brewery site, the 
servants of the Company suffered from both sun and from frost-bites. The 
Cold which is occasionally experienced is too great to make it safe to em- 
ploy much steam pow-er, and although the Company, in the first instance, 
erected a steam plant, it had to be replaced by the open boiling system ; 
pipes, pumps, and injectors, steam pressure gauges, and blow'-olf cocks 
were all frozen up, and burst in the most impartial manner.” 

MATERIALS AND METHODS OF BREWING. 

Few industries can be said to have been more directly benefited by the 
chemist than that of Brewing. It is by no means the case, however, 
that all brewers adopt in their entirety the principles enjoined by chemical 
research. In many minor details they follow- empirical laws and claim 
merit in certain processes, the knowledge of which they alone possess. 'I he 
main facts of the chemistry of brewing will be found under Vinegar — 
Acetum — ( Vol. I., 72-77), vie., the transformation of insoluble starch, con- 
tained in grain, into soluble saccharine compounds. The methods by 
which this is accomplished in India and the subsequent fermentation, to- 
gether with the details of brew ing, that can be viewed as in any way pecu- 
liar to this country, w ill be found very briefly detailed below. This subject 
may be discussed under the headings of the chief materials used, vis., Grain, 
Hops, Yeast, and Water. 

I.— 1 The Grun. 

Barley is, of course, the grain employed in India. The follow ing account 
of it is taken from Mr. Whymper's paper The barleys used by the 
Indian brewer are entirely grown on the Peninsula. 'J he breweries in the 
South imported Persian grain and English malt until very recently-, but 
now northern barleys are carried down and malted at the breweries. -The 
range of Indian barleys is considerable, and the quality varies to a great 
extent. Grain weighing nearly- fifty--two pounds to the bushel is grow-n as 
far south as 24 0 north latitude The best grain, however, is found about 28° 
north latitude, in the North-West Provinces, and extreme South Panjdb, 
where fifty-six pounds weight to the bushel is procurable. In Northern 
India a curious custom prevails of cutting the whole crop down to the 
ground when about to throw into ear. Cattle are fed on the green stuff 
so cut, and the barlev is allowed to grow again, and. strange to say, 
it does not seem rery much worse for this treatment. In the hills m 
Madras two crops a year arc grown, but the grain is hardly ever allowed 
to ripen properly, and,' consequently, occasions malting difficulties. Barley 
has been grown in Cexlon and used in brewing, but it is not likely to 
be permanently grown 'there, not being a sufficiently \alunblc crop. All 
Indian barleys require more warmth and moisture m malting, especially 
if -rrow non irrigated soil, than European barleys. Maltsters in England 
have complained of Indian barleys not germinating freely, it is open 
to question w hether they have sufficiently allowed for the fact that they 
are dealing with grain 'grown under totally- different conditions to that 
which they have been usually accustomed to m nit. It shorn d be re- 
membered' that Indian barley which would find its way to Europe is sent 
from an almost semi-tropical plant, and naturally requires much more 
warmth and coddling than English barley. It should by kept up to >0 in 
the cistern and kept thick on floors. It will not be injured tiy warm ii 
when growing. The great drawback to its use is the large quantity of 
weevil found m some samples. The Indian crop is cut at \an mg date,, 
according to latitude, from March to May. 1 he hot w eat -er >>cn r e.s in 
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and the grain undergoes a hot summer season and several months of mon- 
soon weather before it is malted. 'I he contrary holds good in England, 
where barley after harvesting is stored in cold weather until required for 
malting. The spread of weevil in Indian samples is thus very understand- 
able. Natives believe that weevil will never be found in old buildings to 
the same extent as if stored in new granaries, and they attribute this entirely 
to the'dampness of all new buildings. The writer believes there is some- 
thing in this view, from facts which have fallen under his notice. There 
can be no doubt that the quantity of weevil can be minimised by ship- 
ments being made to England in June and July, and by great care being 
exercised in storing the grain in very dry places. Sun lulls weevil.” 

Mr. Whymper has obligingly furnished for this work the following 
additional facts which' in some respects supplement the passage quoted 
« Indian Barley, from growing in a warmer and drier climate than in Eng- 
land, requires more warmth in the malting process and less water than in 
England. Generally speaking, Indian barleys germinate more freely than 
English, French, or Belgian. 1 do not know of any other difference. There 
is no doubt Indian grain would be improved if zemindars could be induced 
not to cut the crop down for green fodder. 

“ Chevalier barley seed was given away freely by the Murree Brewery 
Co., in the Hazara District about 1870 and in the Nilgiris in 1887-88, but 
w ith poor results. The following localities produce very good malting 
barleys Hazara, Ludhiana, Delhi, Rewari, Fazilka in the Panjab ; Af. | 
lahabad, Mirzapur in the North-West Provinces ; but ordinarily good bar- 
ley can be procured almost anywhere in the Panjdb and North-West 
Provinces, and in parts of Rdjputana. Bombay and Madras Presidency 
Breweries are supplied from the North. Indian Barley varies in weight 
fiom 46 to 561b per bushel.” 

The barleys of the Panjdb and North-West Provinces are fairly well 
adapted for brewing purposes, but it is generally found that the percentage 
of “extract, "as compared with English grain, is below the mark. This has 
been traced to many causes : — Poor seed, unfavourable soil, the objectionable 
practice of preserving the grain in cow-dung, cutting down the crop for 
green fodder, and causing it to spring again and yield its grain, exposure 
of the grain to severe atmospheric changes, careless handling in packing 
and transit ; these and many other defects tend to lower the value of Indian 
barley for the maltster. But perhaps the most pernicious practice of all is 
traceable to the middleman, vie., the adulteration of new grain with old, the 
mixture being sold as fresh stock. When this is done, the brewer has no end 
of trouble and often heavy pecuniary loss owing to irregularity in germination. 

In concluding these remarks regarding barley suitable for brewing, the 
follow ing useful passage from Spous’ Encyclopaedia may be quoted as giving 
the English experience : — “ The selection of the barley used by the brewer 
calls for the exercise of much skill and judgment; unless the quality be 
of the very> best, it is impossible to obtain good malt, and without good 
malt, it is useless to attempt to make good beer. A practised brewer can 
judge of the quality of his barley by its appearance. The heaviest, if in 
good condition, is always the best, the grains should be plump, and of a 
pale-yellow colour ; they should have a thin skin, and a free, chalky frac- 
ture. That which has been grown in a light soil and harvested early, is 
also preferable. It is of much importance to the malster that barley be 
lodged in the stack for a few weeks before being thrashed, in order to allow’ 
the moisture from the soil to dry off before it comes into his hands. If this 
is done, the operation of drying in the kiln is avoided. In moist districts, 
however, where the grain never gets thoroughly dried, this process must 
invariably be had recourse to ; the temperature of the kilns must never be 
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growth. Australian hops are very serviceable, as they are picked about , 
April and can be used in India early in June, thus supplying a new hop 
when most wanted.” In reply to an enquiry as to the hops most gene- 
rally used in India Mr. Whymper writes : — “I am not aware that any 
Indian brewers have a particular preference with regard to hops. All use 
various kinds or, in other words, “ blend ” various kinds in order to get 
regularity of flavour as is customary in England. The dry climate of 
India naturally’ tells against hops stored in this country, and the Indian 
brewers cannot thus safely' hold very large stocks.” 

For further information regarding hops, the teader is referred to the 
article Humulus Lupulus, Vol. IV. 302. Also instructive papers in the 
Jour. Royal Agri. Soc., England, Vol. VII (1846) Chemistry of Hops, 2i oj 
IX (1848), Hop Culture, 532—582; XIV {1878), 723—736. 

III. — Yeast and Fermentation. 

An interesting paper on the fermentation of brewing was read by Mr. 
T. F. Garrett at the Brewers’ Congress which was held in London during 
1887. The discussion which followed the reading of that paper also con- 
siderably amplified the facts laid before the Congress. Space cannot be 
afforded to quote very freely from Mr. Garrett’s paper, which, as he 
claimed, was a popular resume of the discoveries in connection with the 
fermentation of brewing, but the following passages are more especially 
interesting. Mr. Garrett traced the development of our knowledge of the 
subject from the discovery made by Lavoisier in 1 788 that sugar was broken 
up, during fermentation, into alcohol and carbonic acid. He then dealt with 
the modifications accomplished in 1825, by M. Caignard-Latour, in the 
discovery of the yeast cells, and concluded with a sketch of the perfection 
of the theory and science of fermentation as brought about by Pasteur. 
Mr. ‘Garrett alluded to Pasteur’s discoveries in the following concise pas- 
sages : — “The scientific genius, whose name is so familiar from his inves- 
tigations in the matter of hydrophobia, started with Caignard-Latour’s 
discovery of the growth of yeast in fermentation, and he, too, submitted 
yeast cells to close inspection under a powerful lens. He then subjected 
yeast to the addition ot a solution of plain sugar and water, with the 
result that, although it began to grow at first, it soon left off and began 
to wither away— a kind of fermentation going on all the time ; the yeast, 
therefore, must have been living upon itself. It was evident that the yeast 
contained in itself an element of its own nourishment that sugar did not, 
and this element he had no difficulty in deciding to be nitrogen. To the 
plain sugar solution of the previous experiment he then added ammonia, 
which contains a large proportion of nitrogen, and, with a satisfactory 
confirmation of this theory, the yeast grew and flourished amain, the 
sugar broke up into alcohol and carbonic acid gas, and the process of 
fermentation went on so long as any sugar remained to be broken up, or 
any nitrogen for the food of the yeast. 

“ He now turned his attention to the wort. That contained a nitrogenous 
substance in the shape of albumen, gluten from the malt, besides mineral 
salts and other not less important matters ; and the discovery of these mi- 
neral salts, I may observe in passing, induced him to add some of them to 
the origin.''! ammoniated sugar and water solution, with the result that the 
yeast was decidedly more active and thorough in its work than it was with- 
out them. These mineral salts were the same as those usually found in 
hard or spring water, hence the very natural deduction that hard water was 
favourable for brewing— a discovery that brewers have not failed to adopt 
to their own uses where required, and to the improvement of their produc- 
tions. . r 
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“ Thus far we have learned that, during’ a satisfactory fermentation, sugar 
is divided into alcohol and carbonic acid gas — the former remaining in the 
mass and the other being given of! ; and we also have learned that this 
action is in some way associated with the presence of yeast and its active 
growth, and that this plant requires a nitrogenous substance for its develop- 
ment.” 


“ Let us now leave wort to itself, without adding yeast. Will ft ferment 1 
Certainly not. The juice of the grape and other traits will, and so will 
certain other vegetable juices, but not wort. It will undergo a change, 
though a rapid change a change of decomposition, if you will, but not of 
alcoholic fermentation. The result will not give carbonic acid and alcohol, 
but other offensive gasses ; it is putrefaction, and that you can tell by your 
nose. The early addition of j'east prevents this process of putrefaction, or 
leads the decomposition into another and pleasanter channel, but chemists 
have not failed to take advantage of this to declare that fermentation and 
putrefaction are in a measure the sapie. That is, however, an argument I 
shall not enter into here, for, unhappily, we are fast emerging from the 
simplicity of the process, into a wild, confusing and chaotic maze on con- 
tradictory discoveries, or shall we say flights of scientific imagination, that 
will require all our tact and discretion to avoid. We must pick out the 
grains of corn from the chaff for ourselves, in the absence of Pasteur, the 
great pioneer. 

“ There are many fermentations, all of which have some character in 
common, but which, nevertheless, differ so materially from each other that 
I must be excused if I do but give you their names. 'I hey are styled amyg- 
dalnus fermentation, hu*yrous fermentation, gallons or tannous, lactous, 
mucous, pectous, saccli'irous, sinapous, in iuous, viscous; and, of course, our 
ancient and respected acetous. If chemists are only as energetic and enthu- 
siastic upon the subject of fermentations ast ley were a very few years back, 
the chances are that there are great many more fermentations invented by 
now, and so 1 shall be pardoned perhaps if I invent one— a name only, 
though —for our own particular use. Alcoholic fermentation is termed vinous, 
which applies to wine and beer alike. 1 should like to call that ‘ beerous ’ 
which applies to beer. However, as I do not wish to offend the ears of any 
term chemical friends that maybe present, we perhaps bad belter adhere to 
the * alcoholic.’ 


“ As I said before, these numerous fermentations have some features in 
common, but in their actions, complications, and productions they differ 
widely from each other. It is my conviction that Pasteur intended to exa- 
mine each individual fermentation by itself, but that as fast as lie took 
away one head to examine it a hundred others cropped up ; so that it is not to 
be wondered at if he has been scared, by this’Hvdra- fermentation , and taken 
to Hydrophobia as a relief. But he did much' good service in the subject 
before he associated his great name with rabid rabbits and mad dogs, and 
we have every reason to be thankful to him for it. _ 

« In the limit of this paper it would not be possible to treat individually 
of this vast assemblage of different fermentations. Our immediate interest 
is confined to the fermentation of beer, and even then we roust admit of at 
least two opposed kinds, and they are alcoholic and acetous or vinegar ler- 
mentation. , , 

“ We go back to the yeast and the wort, and must take it for granted that 
the materials provided are vood, that the wort is amply sacchanneancl the 
yeast the scion of a healthy 'stock ; and I may mention here, that care 
described by various chemists nearly a hundred varieties of y * > l 

sibly more to circumstances than to breed. Two at least are kn 1. , 

the high and the loro — and these may vary greatly according 
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la! conditions of lheir life and growth. Of the bitter wort we need take MATERIALS, 
no further notice than to state that to its existence, purity, and the slight YenS aTld 
changes it undergoes are, in a measure, due the aroma and flavour of the fermentation, 
beer* 

“ That the yeast should be healthy is very important, for the health of 
the beer depends upon it. Yeast is a very deteriorating stock, unless pre- 
served in its pristine vigour by good management and good wort ; should 
it be found to be weak or sickly, it should be discarded or sold to the 
bakers, who arc not so particular as a rule, for it is better to part with a 
little yeast at once than' spoil a whole series of brews. Once in possession 
of a goodly stock of yeast, take care that you keep it. Never mix inferior 
yeast with" it, for you will not improve the bad, but will certainly weaken 
the good. Neither can inferior yeast be improved by working in strong or 
extraordinarily good wort. But above all things, keep your yeast from 
contact with unclean vessels, or anything, I need scared}' tell you, that has 
the slightest vinegar taint. 

“ We know that alcoholic fermentation in wort results from the addition 
of yeast. Without the yeast we have nothing belter than putrefaction." 

‘‘ Now what are the conditions most favourable to the growth of yeast ? 

Suitable fond, rt armlh, ami air. Of the food and warmth we will speak pre- 
sently. What about the air ? Some chemists doubt if yeast does require 
air for its development ; but other chemists have settled that point to their 
satisfaction. 'When the yeast is in the tun with the wort the carbonic acid 
gas that is given off lies above the wort and forcibly keeps the air from 
any further contact, but there comes along the brewer with his ranser, and 
lie gives fresh energy to the yeast. But does he do this by mingling air 
with the wort ? The processes that wort usually goes through before the 
V east is added are all calculated to introduce air, and perhaps there may 
be some air with the yeast, at any rate we have confirmation, of its influence 
when admitted. 

“ If a bottle of freshly made wort be boiled so that all the air it contained 
is driven out, and then hermetically scaled in an atmosphere of carbonic 
acid gas, such as may be found in any fermenting tun at work, we have, 

, to all intents and purposes, a bottle of wort with which atmospheric air is 
not in contact, into this sealed bottle, by a very simple process, yeast can 
be introduced without air and then the opening be sealed up again. ■ Fer- 
mentation is set up and goes on, but the yeast does not thrive; it rather 
withers away. Admit air instead of yeast, "and a change slowly sets in that 
<s not alcoholic fermentation. 'I he liquid becomes cloudy, muddy, and 
eventually gummy and ropy, for a form of decomposition nas set in, and 
a mould lorms on the surface. But how did the germs get into the bottle? 

They must have been Imported bv the air, for had the air not been intro- 
duced into the hermetically-sealed bottle. no change would hare taken place 
for generation after generation. The bottled wort would have kept as well 
as bottled fruit, or tinned milk, meat or vegetables. What did the yeast, 
then, introduce? 

“ P asteur had the natural curiosity to ask himself that question, and more- 
over he endeavoured to answer it. Placing a drop or two of the discoloured 
iliud under the lens of his microscope, what did he see ? t must not tell 
you now ; but it was a sight that held him fascinated and spell-bound with 
wonder and admiration. It was the great secret revealed— the secret that 
generations of chemists had failed to discover. 

" T! « experiment was repeated again and again, ahvaj-s with the same 
result— the yeast would not decompose without the air and the same as- 
tonishing changes took place ; the introduction of yeast after clouding had set 
n: was too late to save the beer, for instead of flourishing, ns it should have 
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done, it yielded sway to the stronger power of putrefaction, or other mis- 
chievous fermentation that was now set up, and virtually gave up the ghost. 
How was this 1 The explanation is at hand. 

“ Next, air was passed into the bottle that had passed through asbestos, 
or a plug of cotton wool, and no change took place in the wort, or only a 
very little; but when air unhindered was admitted, the same decomposition 
set up in due course. Now, what had this asbestos or cotton wool arrested 
on the road ? Evidently, the germs of decomposition. So Pasteur placed 
that under his lens, and then he saw, adhering to the wool, a number of 
little bodies. To these he added fresh wort, and, to his delight, they filled 
out and immediately became plants and living creatures ! just the same, in 
fact, as those he had seen before in the decomposing wort. 

“ Here we have the great microbe discovery — thegreatest discovery of the 
age, although it is microscopic. 

To the presence of these germs Pasteur was quite entitled to ascribe 
the process of decomposition, fermentation, or putrefaction ; the microbes of 
yeast, he ascertained, were quite distinct in character from those of putrefac- 
tion, and those of acetous fermentation, he showed again, were different 
from either of these, and all were different from each other. 


"This microbe question is undoubtedly a great discovery, but how, or 
in what manner, they effect the various changes that they invariably attend 
requires much further investigation. That they are very materially con- 
cerned is shown by the fact that if wort be boiled, that is, raised to thebo.l- 
in" point, and then subjected only to air that has been heated to redness, 
so that all microbes are destroyed, no changes of ferment or putrefaction 

SGt ‘‘The influence of air in the process of fermentation is interestingly 
shown if yeast be added to fresh wort in an open shallow vessel. This 
process is then excessively rapid. The rate of decomposition is intensified. 
The su'm.r is more speedily consumed by combustion, and then about 25 
per cent, of the sugar is used by the yeast, leaving rather Jess than 
three-fourths of its quantity to be converted into alcohol and carbonic acid, 
and the product is proportionately weak, and, therefore, very liable to be 
overcome by acetous fermentation or putrefaction. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances only 5 per cent, of the sugar should be unconverted, leaving 93 
per cent, to be converted into alcohol and carbonic acid a great and fatal 
difference, because the presence of alcohol hinders putrefaction, and its 

absence permits it. ... . ,, , .. 

« yeast, like every other plant or growing thing, requires warmth for its 
development; therefore it is arranged that, by the very process of breaking 
tro the* sugar, heat shall be evolved, some of which the yeast requires for 
the gentle nurture of its progeny or young cells, and the balance remains 
with the wort, and becomes sensible to the thermometer. 

« If fhe sup-ar breaks up, or burns too fast, an excessive growth of 
^WvhotLusfvSollowsas a matter of course; or if you prefer it, I 
wifl reverse the order of expression and say that if the yeast g*?™' “ 
rapidly that the sugar is broken up by its agency too fast, then the sugar 
is extravagantly wasted in the process and less alcohol resul • 

“ Again, yeastic fermentation must not be too slow or too ong aeHyed 
in being set up, or other ferments which are not aIcoh °K^ , " d two 
place of the yeast, having been imported by the air or u n > » ‘ (rc f ac . 

the brewer has most to fear are either vinegar germs or pcrfmP 
tion. 'I herefore, the brewer has quite enough to do ► to disregard the 
his balance between tbe rocks and quicksands. Let him 
one or the other, and damage to the beer ensues. 
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•• But the brewer regulates all this in his own way, and I doubt if we 
can teach him any better. He watches the indication of the thermometer, 
for full well he knows that anything unusual about that tells of something 
wrong with the brew. If the temperature be too high, the process is too 
quick and he fears the weakening result of excessive combustion ; if too low 
the process is too slow and weak, and he has visions of vinegar fermenta- 
tion. It is not my province to speak of practical brewing. You, gentlemen, 
are better able to cope with that subject than I ; my task is to speak of 
the principles of fermentation as applied to brewing, and so we come back 
once more to the consideration of the yeast. 

“The food for yeast is found in the nitrogenous substances provided by 
the malt, which are extracted by spurging, and it is important that this 
should exist in the wort in sufficient quantity to feed the yeast so long as 
there is sugar to be broken up. Should the nitrogenous matter be in 
excess, the yeast will go on devouring it at the expense of the alcoholic 
strength. Should the nitrogenous matter be exhausted before the sugar is 
consumed, the process is arrested too early, also at the expense of alcoholic 
strength, and either of these causes will affect the stability of the brew. 
Doubtless you have your remedies for these defects, based upon strictly 
scientific principles, confirmed by practical experience, so that I need not 
touch upon them. But how does the yeast effect its work ? ft is by actual 
contact with the sugar, for if a solution of ammoniated sugar-water in a 
bladder be suspended in working wort, it is absolutely unaffected. The 
mystery has not yet been quite satisfactorily explained, beyond that pre- 
viously suggested by the law of affinity ; the bonds of the sugar’s combina- 
tion of elements are loosened by the agency of the ferment, so that we 
must leave the further consideration of yeastic influence to the future, when 
something more shall be credited to the scientific labours of our genuine 
working chemists.” 

During the discussion which followed the reading of Mr, Garrett’s 
paper on fermentation, the chairman at the meeting, Mr. H. Whymper, 
drew attention to the remark which had been made that malt wort if left 
to itself undergoes no alcoholic fermentation. As bearing on this subject, 
Mr. Whymper mentioned a discovery made by him, vis., that barley dust 
would, however, establish fermentation in the wort, and hence in his opinion 
the outer coat of the grain bore the microbe necessary; in other words, it 
afforded, as he called it, “the seed of a wild yeast.” This statement was 
confirmed by Mr. L. B riant, who on procuring barley under such circum- 
stances as to remove any suspicion of yeast derived from a malt house ob- 
tained the ferment from its dust. Several gentlemen, present at the 
conference, stated that this was no new discovery, that it had been 
observed by several brewers before, but that no importance had been 
attached to the fact. The subject would, however, seem, as Mr. Whymper 
affirmed, to be of the very greatest interest, since it has been customary to 
suppose, grapes, apples, and one or two other fruits, petuliar in that they 
carry the mycrobes necessary for their own fermentation, Mr. Wbymper’s 
observation shows that this is not confined to such fruits, but that it exists 
with barley. And the writer would add, not with barley only, but very prob- 
ably with many other grains, since the rice and millet beers made by the 
people of India are all known to become alcoholic if left to stand for a few 
days. Thus the Angami Naga rice beer which for the first three days after 
the ho*, water has been poured over the grain, tastes like butler milk ’ in a 
day or two undergoes fermentation and becomes powerfully intoxicating 
But, besides this fact, many plants are known in India to possess the direct 
power of establishing vinous fermentation in saccharine fluids. These like 
the barley alluded to by Mr. Whymper, doubtless bear microbes, the na- 
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turc of which has not as yet been investigated. Thus, for example, Mr. 0. 
B. Clarke pointed out that the I^bdsia id ill people were able to .procure 
fermentation from the flowering spikes of Rhyncospora aurea, a cypua- 
ceous plant found plentifully in that region, d he writer, during a journey 
in. Manipur, found that the powdered stems of a climber (probably a 
Mlllettia), mixed with rice flour and made into cakes, were similarly em- 
ployed to establish fermentation in rice wort (Cottf. with Vol. II., 259). 
It need only be added that other examples might be given, sufficient to 
justify the suspicion that the tari or palm juice so largely used m India 
as a source of yeast may become spontaneously charged with the germs 
of vinous fermentation. 

The choice of 5 east and its treatment for future use are of great 
importance If the brewer desires a favourable course of fermentation he 
must first of all set the wort with good yeast. It may, indeed, be said that 
out of a hundred cases of defective fermentation ninety-nine can be traced to 
the bad quality of the yeast. Good brew'ing yeast is that which thrives 
best at a low temperature. The deterioration of yeast in this country is 
due to the high temperature at which fermentation has to be carried on, 
especially in the plains. A free use of ice tvould mitigate the evil ; but at 
the same time it would seriously increase the selling price of the beer. 

The Indian brewer has often on this account to propagate his exotic 
yeast in the cool climate of the hills and send to the plains supplies as re- 
quited at the breweries. The result of this treatment is that the plant is in 
a constant state of deterioration and a continuous fresh supply from Europe 
becomes necessary. 

Mr. Whymper has kindly furnished the author with the following in- 
structive reply to the enquiry regarding yeast : — “Indian brewers now very 
generally preserve yeast by drying it with charcoal powder It only re- 
quires to be mixed with the charcoal and dried at a moderate heat. In this 
condition it will remain active for many months. This system has not been 
many years in use Prior to my knowing of it, I used, whenever possible, 
yeast preserved in plasters of sorts. Mr. Percy Adams of Halstead, 
Essex, preserves good yeast made up in small marbles. Formerly I used 
dessicated yeast made up with powdered plaster-of-paris. This never 
gave such good results as the solid balls. But these methods of preserva- 
tion are not absolutely necessary, as yeast can be produced in India I can 
now undertake to stai t a true alcoholic fermentation in malt wort by the 
mere addition of the dust from the skin of barley. - It may be said that it 
is now. accepted that the dust or bloom of barley contains germs of several 
ferments.” 

i - I V. - W ater. 


In the passage quoted above from Mr. Garrett’s paper, which «ss read 
before the Bi ewers’ Congress, reference has been made to Pasteur's dis- 
covery of the advantage of mineral salts in the water of the woit, fermenta- 
tion being more vigorous and thorough in its operations. Commenting on 
this fact Mr. Garrett added that brewers had not failed to adapt to their 
own use the advantages thus demonstrated of a hard over a soft water, 
such as that to be obtained from wells or springs. Tne following passage 
from Spons’ Encyclopedia gives the most prevalent ideas regarding the 
water suitable for brewing : — “ A constant unfailing supply of g° oc * water 
is indispensable in brewing : though what really constitutes good water is a 
point upon which many brewers and chemists have long been at issue. 
Some rest their faith upon a soft water, others will use only' the hardest 
w ater they can get, while others, again, are quite indifferent, and will use 
either. It is now, however, a generally accepted fact that water tor brew- 
ing should not contain organic matter, but a considerable quantity ot inor- 
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But as with malting it may be said that the Indian brewers follow closely 
on the lines of their European contemporaries and that they employ the 
same materials, machinery, and appliances. 

The following information furnished by Mr. H. Wbymper will, however, 
be read with special interest as giving facts of an Indian nature : — “The 
brewing season for nearly all Indian breweries is restricted by the short 
Winter. In Ootacamund the temperature allows brewing to be carried on all 
the year round, but elsewhere the season is from October to March. The 
worts are cooled in the ordinary manners first by exposure on shallow vessels 
termed coolers and thereafter by flowing over ordinary refrigerators through 
which cold water flows. Cellars are cooled by being left open in the coldest 
weather. No artificial means of cooling has yet been adopted, but the 
largest brewery (that recently erected at Rawalpindi) is now constructing 
powerful ice machinery for cellar cooling. 

“The class of beers, &c., made in India is practically the same as in 
England, more light gravity beer is consumed, bon ever, than in England. 
Wood is almost invariably employed as fuel except for drying malt on 
kilns when charcoal is used. 

“ Labour is much more expensive than in England (a) from the large 
number of men required to do the simplest job, [b) from the careless and in- 
different manner in which work is done, and in which machinery is treated." 

Pasteurisation . — “This process onlv applies to bottled beers. There 
is no known practical process of pasleurisingbeer in wood. Indian brewers 
generally are now adopting this process which consists merely in immers- 
ing beer when bottled in cold water and raising the temperature gradually 
by the injection of steam, until it reaches 135° to i40°Fahr., at which tempera- 
ture it is maintained for about half an hour. By this process all germs 
which would ordinarily incite fermentation of sorts (vinous, lactic or hectic) 
are destroyed. As bottled beer ordinarily depends upon a fermentation in 
the bottle to obtain its briskness (otherwise its carbonic acid gas) and as no 
such fermentation takes place with pasteurised beer, it is necessary to 
bottle beer, which is to be pasteurised, highly charged with gas. T heoreti- 
cally S uch beer should remain without change for ever, and practically it 
does remain sound for very much longer than it ordinarily would." 


VII.— Barrels, Vats, Bottles, Corks, &c. , 

Before proceeding to discuss the trade in Beers and Ales, it is necessary 
to sav something about the construction of beer-barrels. See. The barrels or 
casks used in the breweries of this country arc almost without exception 
constructed of oak, and are either made up in India from rough staves 
imported from the Baltic, or imported in shook, i.e., bundles from London 
and remade in this country. Several attempts have been made to utilisethe 
indigenous timbers of this country for barrel-making, but the extensive 
and various forests of India have failed up to the present moment in 
producing- a wood good enough to replace the English or European oak. 
Sd' (Shorca robusta) has been tried with some success m the construction 
of vats White cedar from the Malabar Cam makes a good-looking vat, 
but its use is somewhat dangerous in consequence of the absorbent nature 
of the wood rendering it very liable to crust, fhe English oak ^uidiind 

a strong competition in the Indian Ash and Teak if the former - 

got in larger quantity and the latter at cheaper rates. Deod.i. , . , 

wood of pines generally, impart their resinous properties to *1* &«., the 
brewers of India are very anxious to find a wood nhsch v “ cc 
fully compete with the expensive and indispensable Luptisa aiv.. uut 
hiflierto the efforts to find such a timber have been unsuccessful The 
valuable characteristics of ask are its freedom from hours us drr»tj. 
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durability, and lightness. It is also non-absorbent and thus not liable to 
impart its resin to the beer. 

Bottles are purchased in the country. Mr. H. Whymper experimen- 
tally manufactured bottles at Jhelum from local materials for some time, but 
was unsuccessful and accordingly abandoned the enterprise. Corks are all 
procured from England. Brewer’s Grains, that is, refuse malt, is usually 
sold by contract to zemindars or cattle owners, and in most cases is easily 
disposed of, but the price obtained fluctuates with the value of the fodder 
crop. 


METHOD Of 
BREWING. 


TRADE IN BEER AND OTHER MALT LIQUORS. 

Mr. H. Whymper in his article on Brewing in Indin gives the follow- 
ing historic sketch of the trade in imported beer in this country : — “What 
was ‘termed country-brewed beer was very generally made in India at 
the dose of the last "century and early in this. This is said to have con- 
sisted of about one-fifth of a bottle of porter (English), a wine-glassful 
of toddy or palm juice, some ginger and brown sugar, a squeeze of lime 
completing the ingredients. The toddy itself supplied the fermenting 
power and when this mixture had slightly fermented it was considered 
fit for use. This drink was in vogue when a London brewer, Hodgson by 
name, about the year 1816, began to ship a well-hopped and rather heavy 
beer to India. It quickly became known as India pale ale, and Hodgson 
speedily acquired a complete monopoly of the Indian trade. Until 1825 or 
1826 he held the Indian market at his mercy, and his mercies were cruel. 
He kept out rivals at times by lowering his rates below cost price, and 
having stopped other brewers' shipments, up his prices went. It is report- 
ed that on more than one occasion he suddenly raised his price to £20 per 
hogshead. In 1S24 he advanced to £24 per hogshead and refused all credit. 
The result was what he might have foreseen, a revolt of all interested in 
the beer trade taking place. This was about 1825. Very shortly after this 
we find the beers of Bass, Allsopp and'lnd & Smith’ in the market 
against Hodgson, and by 1840 his beers were only a memory. 

“ There is no doubt in the writer’s mind that bad the early shippers only 
kept up the quality of their beers, the whole of the Indian trade might have 
been in their hands at this moment. Although plenty of good beer went 
out, the general quality almost invariably fell o 5 or failed to meet the 
public taste after a few shipments. Occasionally such bad beers were in 
the market that it was inevitable people should say : * Well, if we can’t get 
better beer than that we might as well brew our own, as we couldn’t pos- 
sibly brew worse this certainly occasioned at least one essay in the early 
days of Indian brewing, ‘lhe shipments of beer for the use of the army 
were not a very great, if any, exception to this rule. Plenty' of good beer 
went out, but, every now and then, the Government was startled by thou- 
sands of hogsheads of beer proving so bad that they had to be run 
into the nearest sea or river. It was thus no peculiarly favourable local 
circumstances which caused the rise of the brewing industry in India. 
There are no such circumstances, there are difficulties which every English 
brewer who goes to India looks upon at first as insuperable; but beers which 
did not meet the public taste and were inferior and bad, coupled with high 
prices, gave the Indian brewer his chance. All that the Indian brewer has 
m his favour is being nearer to the markets he sells in. Against *-« 
has endless difficulties ; he has to import and order, and often pav m 
ahead, his hops, casks, machinery ; he has to keep in reserve duplicates of 
everything likely to break down. He has to import all his supervising staff 
of servants ; if he gets an unsuitable man he has to put up with him. His 
most serious difficulty is, that owing to the above circumstances and from 
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MALVA, Lina. ; Gen. PL, I., 201. 

Malva parviflofa, Linn.; LI. Br. Ind., /., 321 ; Malvacete. 

Verm — A’ drr, panirnk, supra, sonchal , it anna, gogi sag, Pb. 

References. — Stewart, Pi. PI., 23; Murray PI. attd Drugs, Sind, 57, 
Phnrmacogr. lndica, 228 ; Gazetteers :—N. W. Provs., IV., 68 ; A ., 306 ; 
Journal, Agri.-Horti. Society XIV., 7 ; Indian Forester, VIII., 17 7. 

Habitat. — A small, spreading herb, found in the North-West Himdlava 
(altitude 1,000 to 2,000 feet), also in Upper Bengal, Sind, and the Panjab. 
Distributed through Europe, the Levant, Arabia, and Nubia. 

Medicine. — The seeds are used as a demulcent in coughs and ulcers in 
the bladder. 

Food.— Frequently eaten as a fot-hfrb by the Natives, specially in 
times of scarcity. 

Domestic. — In Kan a war the root is used by women to cleanse their 
hun* 5 woollen cloth is also washed with it, Bel few states that the root is 
employed as risk a khatmi (see Alth$a rosea). 


M. rotundifolia, Linn. ; FI. Br. Ind., I., 320. 

Syn.— M. voi.ga.kis. Fries. 

The Plora of Biitish India describes two varieties under this species 
Var. 1, borealis : Bengal: Mysore. 

Syn — M. rotundifolia, Roxb. • M. BUREAUS, Wallin., et Boiss. ; M. 
rotundifolia, liar. /3 in W. & A. Prod. ; M. parviflora, Finds. 

Var. 2, reticulata: Bengal and N.-W. Himalaya. 

Syn.— M. rotundifolia, var. ct in IV. dr A. Prod. 


v “; a is ytrtSsiXrd Pm: 

References. Elliot, Flora Audit., 1S4; Aitchison , Botany Afghan DelimF 
lotion Commission; Murray, PI. and Drugs, Sind, 5 8; Atkinson, Him. 
Dist., JOS, 7 41; Gazetteers :-N.-W. Provs., IV., 68; Mysore and Coorg, 

■/•l 56. 

Habitat.— A much branched spreading herb found in the North-West 
Provinces, Kumaon, and Sind. Distributed through Europe and Western 
Asia. 

Medicine. 'The sefds possess demulcent properties. They are pre- 
scribed in bronchitis, cough, inflammation and ulceration of the bladder 
and in haemorrhoids ; they are also externally applied in skin diseases The 
leaves, being mucilaginous and emollient, are employed as an external ap- 
plication in scurvy ; they are also reckoned useful in piles 

Food and Fodder.— In some parts of Sind, the leaves are eaten as a 
pot-herb The seeds are also reported by Mr. Lace to be eaten by the 
people of Quetta, and the plant used as fodder for cattle. 

M. sylvestris, Linn. ; FI. Br. Ind., I., 320. 

The Common Mallow. 

t \:* a '[ljf‘'i>g>'dkheir. Hind.; (Patna), R ES - G . . KanJi 

ttl'l vl' -eL Cf-fhadmi.AeG.; Khabilfhi, N,n D; i© 
, ’. * ^ da\aU~kang6i, Dtc. ; Kkubaai, khitmi, Arab - Khuhtln 9 

, hhitmi-i.knc/tai^smanihkrni)’, 
* ,‘r" .1-' _ f '°W the , .remarks below that all the pro- 


- • i ; me remarKs Delow that all fh Amr 

R f *K p s i A "f- 

Seng. Disfens.. 21.1 _■ Motdie,, ylLid v.fP uf’S 05 ', 0 fhaughnessy 
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1878, 288 ; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 49; Pharmacog., Ini., J„ 204; 
Atkinson Him. Di-t., 3 o 6 , 741 ; Birdn-ood, Bomb.Pr., 10 ; Boyle, Fib 
PL, 263; Gazetteers -.-Mysore and Coorg.I., 5 S ; Agri.-Hort. See. Ind. 
Journal, XIV., 15. 

Habitat.— An erect, nearly glabrous herb, met with in the Western Tem- 
perate Himdlaya, from Kumdon, at an altitude of 2,500 feet, to the Paniab 
and Kashmir. Distributed to Europe, Northern Africa, and Siberia. 

Fibre. — The plant abounds in fibre (Royle). 

Medicine.— Most of the malv.as contain much mucilage and have de- 
mulcent and emollient properties, but M. sylvestris perhaps enjoys the 
first rank as a medicinal species. To a large extent it takes the place, in 
Asiatic pharmacy, which Althaea officinalis (the Marsh Mallow) holds on 
the Continent of Europe. It appears to have been known to the early 
Muhammadan physicians, u ho probably derived their knowledge of it from 
the Greeks. The early Sanskrit medical writers do not seem to have placed 
much importance on malvaceous mucilaginous preparations. The modern 
Hindu doctors, however, following perhaps the Muhammadans, prescribe 
such preparations, but having adopted tropical substitutes for Malva, 
have caused a certain amount of ambiguity in their restricted application 
of vernacular names to the plants so employed. Dr. Moodeen Sheriff writes 
under Abutilon indicum— the Country AIallow of popular writers: — 
“ The word hanghi or kangdi is not only used incorrectly in some books 
as synonymous with the Arabic and Persian words khabbasi, khitmi, 
today i ( the names of three diffeient drugs), but is also confounded with the 
word hangout or ‘ Coongoonie ’ as it is generally written. The latter is 
one of the Dukhni synonyms of the seeds of Setaria italica ” (Conf. -with 
Dictionary Econ. Prod., /., 14 — 17). Dr. Moodeen Sheriff recommends 
that when these words are used to denote Malva sylvestris var. mauritiana 
(the Bengal and Western India form of the species), the prefix vilayati 
(=foreign) should be given, thus -oil dyati-ka ngoi. According to Moodeen 
Sheriff, therefore, Abutilon is the true hanghi of India, and the association 
of that name with Malva sylvestris would therefore be incorrect. This may 
be so, but it is more likely that hanghi has a generic and medicinal signi- 
fication, denoting the mucilaginous Malvacese rather than any one species 
of Abutilon or Malva. At all events, the confusion that has arisen, is in the 
application of that name and its synonyms to closely allied plants which 
all possess the same or nearly the same properties. The bald of Sanskrit 
writers was a cooling preparation made, apparently, from the roots of various 
species of Sida. In the Pharmacopoeia of India the mucilaginous -substi- 
tute recommended for mallow is made from Hibiscus esculentus. This is 
described as a valuable emollient and demulcent, also diuretic. Of the same 
nature are the preparations, used by the people of India, made from Cor- 
chorus (see Vol. II , 5+ 0 an ^ 543 )’ 

Birdwood suggests that Malva sylvestris is probably the \La.\ayy i 
-vepouTU (Malakhi) of Dioscorides, which was known to the Egyptians 
as Khokorteen. But Alpinus figures and describes Corchorus as Melochia. 
Dymock, accepting the same rendering, remarks that “the Mahometans 
probably derived their knowledge of its medicinal properties from the 
Greeks. Mauluna Naff describes three varieties, vis. 

1st — A cultivated kind called Malokia. 

2nd — A large wild kind called Khitmi. 

',-d — A small wild kind called Khnbdzt. 

5 e author of the Mnhhsan-el-Adsoiya pronounces the last mentioned 
to be e.article now known as Khubdsi . 

D ock adds that “all parts of the plant are commended in Munam- 
madai. . orks on account of their mucilaginous and cooling properties, but 
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the fruit is considered to be most efficient.” Irvine speaks of theSEEDS 
as generally employed, the dose being in infusion Jii tog-w. Honigberger 
remarks “ the seeds are used by the Hakims in cough, and ulceration 
of the bladder.” Commenting on the nature of the iodnri seeds of the 
bazars he says there are two kinds, the white (the seeds of Polyanthes tuber- 
osa) and the coloured (the seeds of Malva sylvestris). From the passage 
quoted above it will be seen that Moodeen Sheriff dissents from the opinion 
that Tcdari is a Persian synonym for Rhubasi, and Dr. Dymock has deter- 
mined the Persian seeds imported at the present day into Bombay under the 
name Totvdrt to be those of Lepidium iberis. 

Ainslie says that “the Hindu doctors prescribe the expressed juice, 
internally, in go norrhcEa, and give an infusion of the root as a drink 
in fevers.” From the fact, however, that Ainslie speaks of the plant, to which 
he refers, as being very common in South India, growing by road-sides and 
having yellow flowers, it seems probable that he refers to Abutilon and not to 

- Malva. The leaves of Malva sylvestris are generally reported to be em- 
ployed in the preparation of an emollient cataplasm. Murray writes that 
the plant is largely used by native drug-sellers in the formation of a de- 
coction which contains in addition to Malva, rose petals and sugar-candy. 
This is said to be prescribed in strangury. The mucilaginous property 
of the plant is .found beneficial as an external application in irritation of the 
skin, and a poultice of the leaves is sometimes employed in fomentation, 
very much after the same manner as Marsh Mallow is used on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

Trade.— -The fruit is imported from Persia into Bombay under the 
name Khubden it is worth about 4 annas per pound (Dymock). Irvine 
(Mat Med Patna ) says that in his time it sold at 5 annas a pound. 

• -Was eaten by the Romans as a vegetable, and where it occurs 

in India it is also eaten by the people like most other species of Malva. 

Malva vertlcillata, L.; FI. Br. Ivd., I., 320 > Wight, Ic., t. 9s o. 

Syn. -M. NEILGHEKRENSIS, Wight.} M. ALCHEMILLiEFOUA, 1 Vail. 

Vera. — Laffa, Assam. 

References. p. Gazetteer, X.,3oS,- Proceedings of the Rev. & 
People of Assavi) ‘ Serial No - 28 °f t888 < condition of the 

in An erect annual, or perennial herb, in the temperate Hima- 

a\a (ascending from 6,000 to 12,000 feet!, from Assam and Sikkim to 
Ivumaon and Lahoul. It is found in the cornfields of the Nilghiris. Dis- 
tributed through Europe, Abyssinia. Egypt, Amoorland, and China. 

hood. 1 his herb is grown in patches on homestead land in Assam 

3! 1 .! 5 a , very j-mneral custom among the natives to boil the leaves and 
tender shoots, and eat them as spinach with rice, 

Matialu Oil of Kanara'is said to be used for lamps 
yields this oil is not known. 


The plant which 


Mandioca or Manioc Meal, see Manihot Giariovii, Mm., p. ie 7 
MANDRAGORA., fuss.; Gen. PI., //., p 00> 
Mandragora microcarpa, Bert., Solan-ace*. 

Ihe Officinal Mandrake. 

Bitcktnunct, htckm unie, lufczJi. Hjvd • 

Tam.- Looiahat, Malay.- Ustrun? \erd<r ni rUJ L Kaat-juti, 

v (root), lufai, (plant), tufah-u l- . s h ita f( hu it) 'v’a ussu '-ul4uf ah 

seeah Pcss The above vernacular If [If’ 

Sir George B^dwood’s Bowhav p r ^ th auUl 0 nty o { 

$ fed. Patna, 61 . ^ r cruets, 61 : * 
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Habitat. — Indigenous in South Europe and Asia Minor. The indi- 
genous species met with in India (M. caulescens, Clarke, FI. Br, Ind . IV., 
242) occurs in Alpine Sikkim at an altitude of 12,000 to 13,000 feet. It 
is not known whether the roots of that species possess the medicinal pro- 
perties assigned by older writers to the Mandrake. 

Medicine. — This plant has been mentioned by Birdwood among lu's 
drugs, but without giving any information about its medicinal virtues. 
The Pha rmacograblna says that the root , as also that of M. officinarum, 
and of M. vernalis, are very nearly allied, in appearance and structure, to 
the roots of Atropa Belladonna, L. (see Vol. I , 351 — 353)-. O’Shaugh- 
nessy (Beng. Disp., 466) says that the root was celebrated in the magic 
rites and the toxicology of the ancients and is known now in the bazdrs of 
Central Asia and Northern India. Its properties are said to be identical 
with those of Belladonna although weaker. Dr. Dymock informs the writer 
that it is worn as a charm in India. Irvine mentions that the drug is 
used in Patna as a narcotic in doses of } to \ grain. , 

MANGANESE, Ball, Geology of Ind., HI., 326. 

The ores of Manganese are numerous and somewhat widely dissemi- 
nated, though they rarely occur in any quantity in one place. Ball states 
that the commonest ores in India are Manganite, or the gray oxide ; Wad, 
or the earthly protoxide ; Pyroiusite, or the black peroxide ; Psilomelane, a 
combination of the oxide with baryta ; Hausmamte or peroxide occurring 
with other ores of the metal ; and Braunite, or binocide m combination 
with iron peroxide, silica and magnesia. 


Manganese. 

Syn. — Braunstcin, glasseisc, Germ.; Savon do vcrke, Fr. ; Bruin- 
STFIN. , , . 

Vern. — Peroxide— kolsa-ka-pal'>ar. ingani. inissi sij-a, Hind.; Ntjnt, ‘»- 
jnnt, 1 itgant, jugni, Pc. 1 Iddali kalit, lcL. 

References. — Baden Powell, Pb. Pr., too,- Mason's Barm a, 57 o, $87. 73$ ; 
Balfour Cvclob.. II., 84$ ; Ure, Diet Indus. Arts and Mann., II /., 3$ ,* 
Madras Manual, of Adorn., II., 36 ; Maun d, Coimbatore District, p i 
Settlement Reports NazPorc DTtrvl, Sup* 276 ; Tropical Agrtl* t Fib. 
i8So t p. $00; Forbes Watson's Ind. Sttrv., 4°** 

Occurrence -The following short account of the presence of the ores 
of manganese in India has been principally extracted from Ball s kcono- 
mic Geology ( l . e.), to which the reader is referred for fuller informa- 

1,01 Makgwese ores are chiefly found in the older crystalline or mctamorpl.ic 
rocks but they occasionally occur in younger sedimentary and unaltered for- 
matios In India, indeed, a not urfrequent source is atente. though in such 
a rock as might be expected, the deposits are not constant o\cr la g 
areas " It is possible,” Ball writes, » that manganese is much rnore abun- 
this association than is generally thought, since on Die weathered 
See it resemwSordinarv Taterite and might easily escape detection.” 
Ores of manganese occur in Madras, in the Nilghms, Mysore. Kada- 
5?, Knmul Bellarv Viza^apatam, and Hyderabad. lr» Benoal, rnan- 
ganifereus timonite is found in some abundance m the 
Chaibassa in Singbhum. In the Ousts p Prqvincfs adepos t of ? 

nese ore is met with in the neighbourhoodof oosalpur in the J‘ ‘ f . . . , ' 

"„d m the mctamorphic rock, north of Nafpur; nc h ® ' 
be abundant; an impure ore. probably o. mile s.intc • 

also been found in f c red clays of the Knrnih, : 

„ Berar Wan district, and an impure psifomeUnem the bourn K «.t.i con! 
field .ft Kurm a mixture of limUte, mngncKe, and omcSc of man- 
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g-anese is found in the iron mines of Bhangarh in Alwar State, and small 
veins of oxide of manganese occur in fault rock near Dabunda in Bundi 
State. Deposits are said to have been found near Wodoorti, a locality in 
the Dharwar district of Bombay, but no recent account of the ore is avail- 
able. In Lower Burma, the occurrence of manganese ores has been de-. 
scribed at three localities in the vicinity of the Great 1 'enasserim river ; one 
on the bank of the Thugoo stream, one on the Therabuen and the 
third at an intermediate spot where the Great Tenasserim intersects an out- 
crop of the ore. No opinion could beformed as to the extent of the deposit 
owing to the scarcity of stream sections, and the thickness of the vegetation, 
but it was thought to be not improbable that a bed of ore, several square 
miles in extent, existed, which united the three localities. Even without this 
being necessarily the case, it was said that sufficient to pay working could 
be obtained at these points. The ores consisted of black and grey oxides 
and wad. Mason states that he has seen manganiferous iron from one of 
the islands south of the Mergui. Pyrolusite has been obtained from Upper 
Burma, but nothing is known as to the mode of its occurrence. 

Analyses of Indian Ores. —Specimens of ore from Vizagapatam and 
Bimlipatam, were analysed by Dr. A. J. Scott in Edinburgh, who found 
them to contain 73*7 and 76-1 per cent, of red oxide of manganese respec- 
tively. The former, which from the analysis is considered by Dr. Scott to 
approximate most nearly in character to a variety called “ marcellin” from St. 
Marcellin in Piedmont, is said to occur in large irregular masses of several 
tons’ weight, probably included in laterite. Manganese oxide is reporte I 
to be obtainable in Bimlipatam for 2 annas a maund ( Viza%at>at«m Dist 
Man , 155). Samples from Golaspur in the Jabalpur district were analysed 
by Mr. Mallet and were found to contain 75'86 per cent, of manganese 
calculated as theprotosesquioxide and 9 96 of oxygen, giving 15V5 per cent, 
of available oxygen — an amount considerably above the average. This 
valuable ore was found to occur somewhat obscurely in laterite, but did not 
form either a regular lode or vein, nor was there any apparent connection 
between it and the underlying transition rocks. Mr! Medlicott, who exa- 
mined the deposit, however, saw no reason for doubting, in spite of the 
irregular mode of occurrence, that a large supply of the ore might be ob- 
tainable. 

' An analysis of a sample of the" ore from Ramtek in Nagpur was 
made by Mr Mallet, who found that it contained 78 - 64 to 79'39 per cent, 
of the sesquioxide, giving 971 percent of oxygen, a somewhat lower propor- 
tion than the ordinary commercial ores. The deposit, however, is near the 
surface, would be easily worked, and has been described as being ten leet 
thick and extending in a north-west to south-east direction for a quarter of 
a mile. 

Medicine.— Several of the compounds of this metal are, owing to their oxi- 
dising properties, of considerable value as disinfectants. At one time a mix- 
ture. of sulphuric acid with the black oxide was used for purposes of 
fumigation, but is little employed now-a-days. Condv's-fluid consists of 
an impure permanganate of potash, which salt is a valuable disinfectant, 
and mild astringent. 

Industrial Uses. — The uses to which the ores of manganese are put in 
the arts are somewhat varied. The peroxide is extensively emploved in glass- 
making, to destroy the green colour of glass, which it does by converting the 
protoxide of iron into the peroxide ; when added to excess it gives the glass 
a red or violet colour The same oxide is used in porcelain painting 
for the fine brown colour which it yields. It is also employed for glaz- 
ing pottery, and in the preparation of enamels. Its most valuable property, 
however, is the ease with which it gives off oxygen off the (application of 
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heat, a-properly which is largely taken advantage of in,the arts. It is also 
used in the manufacture of chlorine and calcium chloride. 

Of late years the ores of manganese have been extensively utilized in the 
manufacture of iron and of steel, by the Bessemer process, the latter espe- 
cially, Manganese in the metallic state is said to deprive iron of its magne- 
tism. Lately a process of application of this principle has been invented in 
England, by means of which the metal in the proportion of 27 per cent, is 
mixed with the steel used for ship-building ; and it is contended that this 
mixture deprives the steel of its magnetic influence on the ship’s compasses. 

MANGIFERA, Linn. ; Gen. PL, I., 420. 

A genus of trees which belongs to the Natural Order An acardi ace^e and 
comprises some 30 species, which are found in tropical Asia, chiefly in the 
[ • Malay Peninsula. 

Mangifera foetida, Lour.; PI. Br. In A., II., 18 ; Anacardiace^e. 

Syn.~M. Horsfieldii and M. fcetida, Miq . 

Vem. — La-mote, Burm.; Bachang, Malay. 

References. — Kura, For. FI. Burm., I., 305 ; Miq., FI. Ind. Bat., Pt. 2, 
632 : Mason, Burma and Its People, 448, T74. 

Habitat. — A large tree, native of Malacca, Penang, and Singapore (cul- 
tivated in Southern Tenasserim) and distributed throughout the Malay 

Pe Fomt Produces pink or dark red.flowers, and a coarse-flavoured fruit 
which is eaten bv the natives, and for which the tree is cultivated. Mason 
says: “This is a'large Mango cultivated at Mergui, and is quite a favourite 
with the Natives. It has an odour resembling the dorian, and like that has 
been introduced from the Straits.” Rumphius states that the fruit when 
eaten excites “cold exanthemata and fevers,” and that it ought never to 
be used except when very mature. 

M. indica, Linn.; FI. Br. Ind., II., 13 • 

The Mango Tree. 

Syn. — M. domcstica, Garin . 

Vem. — Am, amb, amchur (unripe fruit), am-ki-guthh (seeds). Hind.; Am, 
Upng • Uh Kol. ; Ul, Santal; Jegachu, bocho, Garoj Gha- 
ridm%m, AsIam Am, UkIYa; Tsarat-pang, Magh - Ambe KvrkU; 
a J n/.p.c. Mnrka Gond: Avtb , atn > ( MV * N.-W. P*; Am, amb, 
iiaioadii, PB. ; Anibfamu, Sind ; Atria, Am, Ambechnjhar, Dec. -Ambo, 
amba, am, amb. Bomb.; Amba, Mar.; Ambo, Gu7.,Am, amb, anv, 
Bundelkhand; Mad, mangas, mam-marum, Tam.; Elamam, mamadi, 
mimid, mdmidi, makandamu, guggu-mamidi, tpya mumuh, racha 
manna, i ,. va mn vudi, Iel.; Mavina, mavu, amba, 

IS;/, (wild( amba s x;i "“ cy) ‘ ‘ 

madha-dut (messenger of spring). Sans., Amba, nagtyak, UFRS 

■Of»fp r pnces Roxb FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 215 7 Brandis, For. FI., 1257 

References. R ., Bcddomc, FI. Sylv., t., 162; Gamble, Man. 

rZl’ balo & GUl, Bomb. Fl„ 5 > i Stenart, Pb. PI . 45 7 DC. 

Timb., 107 , u gj B - . R i tecc ie, Hart. Mai., IV., t., 1, 27 Elliot, FI., 
Origin Cult. PI., , ,£>■} , Mason. Burma and Its People, 447, 


Drugs, 32; Murray. PI. f Butler '» fed. Top Oudh and Sut- 

S06 , Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, M h / nan< statistics of 

tanpore, 4: Macleod, Mid. Top. B.shnath, l , Atmnson, I! if 

prepare, P . , 5 r- Baden Ppvcll Pb, -fir.-Of, 

Dtsi ,7 1 1,741 7 Be. Prod., A --H . / rorvs.. \‘jt 0 mb. Pr.. tf, 146, 2ro 

$3,230 zp, 256 , f 70 . 254 2S0, 291 ; cums art Gum-rr-in/, 

26/ ; Ro\l& r JIL Him, hol.+ $ 3 > ~f 7 , tAc iff? » 

I., 7 ; McCann, Dus and Tans, Bang., SS. >30. <44, <V>, m, <W, Buck, 
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Dyes and Tans, N.- IV. P., S3 ; IJotard, Dyes, 33. U2, App. VIII. ; Rep. 
Dart. Gar., Lucknow, March 1SS4, 2 ; iSi'S, 4 t Pep, Bat. Gar. Gancsh 
Khind. Poona, 1SS2, 4 ; iSSs, 4 i. ' S §S, 3 * Watson, Rep., 4, 20,33, 46. 50 ; 



2%: Darrah* Note on Cotton , ,?/; Report , Forest Admtt., Ch.-Nagpur, 

Vi v • * • r» 1 r l.* . IP J . Pn* 7 f 4 .* 



JS6; VIS L, 222; Journals, I., 262-273-, IL.Selc., 373; III., Pro., 1S2 ; 
IV., 54, 21$; Sclcc., So, 141; Pro., xct .; VI., 44; Set., 107 ; Pro., 107, 
JOS ; VII., 7 1 ; Scl., 55 ; Pro., 3r ; VIII., Se!., 136, i3S, 165, 17S; IX., Sel., 
56; A'., r. Pro., 40, lOS i XI., Pro., 4S ; XIII., Sel., So, 60, 61, 63 ; New 
series;— I., Sel., SO, Pro., 37; IV., Pro., 13, >4 J V., 74; VI., 11S-123, 141, 
142 Pro., 2 ; VII., 323-327, Pro., ( lSS3 ), 124, 136, 137, >4$; VIII., 260-277, 
202-30S, Pro., 42, 43; Gazetteers Bombay, II., 30, 3SS J ■'”•> 23, 24; V., 
23, 24, 2Ss, 360 ; VI., 12 ; VII., 3S, JO. 40, 4' , VIII., 04, 05 ; XI., 98; XI/I., 
23,294 : XV., 2T, 72 ; XVI II., 41; A'.-TK Provs.:-!., So; III., 23S; IV., 
Ixx. ; X., SOS, 711 J Ourlh, 11., 3j3; Mysore and Coorg, I. , 53, 59 ; Settle- 
ment Reports: — Panjdb. Guorat Dist., 134; Karnal Dist., 16; Hoshinr- 
purDist., 12; SiaDot Dist., if; Sind a 'Dist., xlh., App. II. H.; Kohat 
Dist., 30; Rohttik Dist., yS; Delhi Dist-, 27; Has, ira Dist., 94; N.-W. 
Provs., Shajchdnpur Dist., IX.; Allahabad Dist., jS; Central Provs., 
Upper God Avery Dist., 38; Muttdla Dist., SS; Chindwdra Dist., III.; 
Nimar Dist., 2or ; Port Blair, lSyO-71, 33; Hunter, Orissa, II., 5; App, 
15S ; App. IV., 179; App. VI.} Aplin, Rep. Shan States, 1887.8s \ 
Manuals -.—Bombay, Rcv.Accts.,p. 102 ; Madras, Trichinopoly Dist. ,'7$ ; 
Cuddapah Dist., J< 5 , 263; Indian Forester, 1., 363; 111., 20 1, 237 ; IV., 
230; VI., 240, 29S, 321,333; VIII., 402; IX., 2U ; X., 31, 470, S43; 
XI., iS;XIl,, 73, iSS-. XXII., App., 27; XIII., 120; Indian Agriculturist, 
Augt. 14th, 1SS6; 15th June, and 10th Augt. 1SS9. 

Habitat. — A large, glabrous tree, found on the Tropical Himalaya, at 
altitudes of 1 ,000 to 3,000 feet, from Kumaon to the Bhutan Hills, the 
Khasin Mountains, Burma, Oudh, Lower Hills of Behar, and in the 
Western Peninsula from Khandcsh southwards. Cultivated as far west as 
Muscat, in all Eastern Asia, and general in the tropics. DeCandolle 
writes: “ It is impossible to doubt that it is a native of the south of Asia or 
of the Malay Archipelago, when wc see the multitude of varieties cultivated 
in these countries, and the number of ancient common names," 

History. — From its indigenous home in India, which, according to De 
Oandolle, was the region at the base of the Himalaya, especially towards 
the cast, and in Arracan, Pegu, and the Andaman Islands, the cultivation 
of the fruit must have spread at an early age over the Indian Peninsula. 
According to Ftumphius, it has been introduced into certain islands of the 
Asiatic Archipelago within the memory of ‘‘living men,” while in others it 
has existed from a remote date. 

7 l ,ere >s no doubt that it has been known and cultivated all over the 
peninsula of India from a very remote epoch. It is closely connected with 
oanskrit mythology and is mentioned in many of the old tales and folk lore 
of the Hindus, Linschoten, in his Voyage to the East Indies, mentions 
Several varieties of mango, and his description indicates a very widespread 
cultivation at that date. Abul Fazl, in tbe Aitt-i-Akbari written about the 
same time (300 years ago), describes a large number of cultivated races 
and states that ” Mangoes are to be found everywhere in India, especiallv 
in Bengal, GujrAt, Maiwn, Khandcsh, and the Deccan,” localities all 
famous forthe fruit at the present day. Talking of Behar he notices an 
interesting race, produced by cultivation (which also exists at the present 
dclirousT aS thC ord!nar y Etaturc of a man, and producing very 
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Cultivation. — The editor is indebted for the following account of the 
chief races of cultivated Mango, and of the methods pursued in growing 
them, to Mr. Maries of Darbhangah, an expert on the Subject : — 

Origin , — “The cultivated mangoes of India have arrived at a great 
stage of perfection and consist of very numerous faces, although these are 
unknown to most people, except as Bombays, Lurtgrahs (Lengras), and 
Mai das. 

The many dozens of sorts sold in the bazdrs under these three names, have 
given the idea that there are only three kinds of mangoes fit to eat. These 
three names really represent three distinct strains of cultivated fruits. It is 
interesting to note the changes that have taken place in these fruits The 
form or shape has continued almost the same as that of the wild varieties, 
but the flavour has developed from "tow and turpentine” to something 
too exquisite to express in words, each good variety having a flavour of 
its own. On examining, for example, the outline of the Kangra varieties, 
one notices the true shape of the Bombay “ afooz,” one of the finest man- 1 
goes; also in the Tirhoot mangoes, one sees a great similarity to a sort 
called " Kishunbogh. ” I have seen two types of wild mangoes ; one very 
variable from Kangra, and one from Sikkim, but these may be viewed as 
manifesting the two great shapes of cultivated mangoes. 

Improvement by selection .— The latter wild sort is evidently the progeni- 
tor of the Malda cultivated varieties ; the Kangra form might naturally be 
viewed as the ancestor of the Western Indian sorts, but these two wild 
varieties almost unaltered have been met with under cultivation in Tirhoot, 
and they produce all the different families of cultivated mangoes, as the 
result of accidental or artificial Selection, 'fill recently mangoes were 
always planted from seedlings, and even now this is frequently the case. 
When the trees fruited, the good sweet ones were allowed to grow, while 
the sour and worthless were cut down and used as firewood. In this way, 
selection took place and is going on at ihepreseni time in Tirhoot and Nor- 
thern Bengal, and I suppose in other districts. The intercrossing of the 
flowers of the primary races has produced innumerable subvarieties of 
fruit of all sorts, sizes, and quality, only the best of which have been 
grown and propagated to any extent. . ... 

Propagation - - Mangoes are propagated by inarching, that is grafting 



good as the fruit sown, a few better and the rcstnorse. 1 should advise 


planting seedling mangoes, where grafts are difficult to obtain, taking 
for the seed only such <orts as Afooz Friary, Kidienhgh Durblumgah, 
Bombay, Fnzlee and good forms; and then only f.om well-formed quite 
ripe fruits The season of ripening too might be prolonged if such kjt ds 
as P Rhori Budnya, Mohur T/iakoor, and other Bud ay a sorts were used for 
seed. This was done on rather a large scale in Ourbhungah A good 
mango seed should never bethn wn away; always plant ,t if possible. 

Sod and Cultivation.- Mango trees grow everywhere s in the plains 
of India The home of the tree in the Himalaya is from booo t o a^ooo f eet 
It seems to grow as well in a swamp as on a bund, but the bestfrurts 
and finest trees in the plains are always produced on tiros grown on 
raised ground. The soil does not seem to interfere wuc i 
In Bengal, it grows equally well in a rich deep river dep > > yy* 

or in sandy sod In Gwalior we have fine trees in > " 

mous crops of fruit The best place to plant mangoes is on araua&a. 
well drained piece of land with a good depth of soil. dm trees 

are young, the land between them should be well cultivated every year, 
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and round the young trees the ground should be dug up and stirred fre- 
quently. When the trees are about to feet high, the ground for a space 
of io or 12 feet all round should be dug up in January or February and 
manure well .mixed with the soil. In Bengal, where irrigation is not 
generally necessary, this manuring would be best done after the fruit has 
been gathered. In Central India 1 do it in February. Where mango 
trees are irrigated, as they are in Gwalior, Allahabad, and other similar 
localities, no water should be given after the rains to fruiting trees ; allow 
the plants to dry up and get well ripened. If this be done, a crop of fruit 
every year will be the result. Our trees are about 20 feet high. We do 
not irrigate after the rains. We dig up and manure the ground around 
the trees in February, and when the fruit is set we water from a well, 
every 8 or 10 days, till it becomes ripe, and the rains begin. This treat- 
ment has been carried on for two years ; we had a good crop last year; 
this season we have an enormous one. If iirigation is carried on all ihe 
year rrund, the flowering season is brought on prematurely, the flowers 
are deformed, and become large masses of leafy flowers that hang on 
the trees for months and produce no fruit. 

Planting. — The best time to plant mangoes is in the rains — July. The 
native method of growing plantain trees round them is very good, but 
'.instead of planting one or two for “ luck, ” I grow four or five for shade 
and protection, taking then, out when the mango tree is strong enough 
to stand the climate. In laying out a plantation the trees should be put at 
least 30 feet apart. The holes for planting should be prepared six months 
beforehand, dug up well, ana a little very old manure mixed with the 
soil. 

Cultivated Races. — Of cultivated sorts of mangoes I have collected! 
upwards of 500, and from these ‘have selected 100 good ones. Mangoes 
may be obtained to fruit in succession, from May till November. Thus 
the Bombay Afuoe fruits >n May. The Kuabogh of Tirhoot also does so, 
while the Budavas and Kaitkecs fruit in September to November in 
Tirhoot and Malda. In 1885, in Durhhungah, I had mangoes every day 
for five months. In that year a list of fruits was selected and grafts were 1 
made of all. These were grown in model plantations. One plantation of 
about 125 trees was selected from stock derived from the Madras Horti- 
cultural Society, Calcutta Nursery men, Chanchal estate, Malda, and Bom- 
bay : the sorts planted were as follows : — 

Madras . — Peter mangoe, Goa, Mulgova, Komaine, Ameercola, Dil- 
pusund, Wallajah pusund, Office pusuna. 

• Malda — Fuzlee bewa, Bura jaili bund, Chota jalli bund, Latcuspu, 

Mohunbogh, Lumba budaya, Dilsboj. 

Durhhungah. — Kuabogh, Durbbungah-Bombay, Gopalbogh, Kakoria 
(cucumber-mango), Gobinpoor-ka-Sinduria, Khupunva (camphor). The 
melon * mango, peculiar to this district, is known as Narof-ka-kerbuza, 
Mohidinugger kerbuza, Dhoola walla kerbuza also Nursmghbogh, Maha- 
raj pusund, Derruna, Kishenbogh, Gowrays, Bhoopolie, Kurrclna; after 
the truit Kurela and many' others. 

Bombay. — Pieary, Afooz, Salem favourite.— In laying out a plantation 
of mangoes the trees should be so arranged that the season or ripening 
comes in order : the early mangoes planted to the east, medium mangoes 
in the middle, late magoes, west. In the large Durhhungah plantation of 
about 65 acres, there are three sections arranged as above, - 

The following descriptive list of good sorts of mangoes may be found 
useful ; it is referred to five sections : — 

1 . .dfoos.-—Thi5 is the celebrated Bombay mango, a lovely orange colour, 
with reddisli flesh. It is really not a Bombay fruit at all, but probably 
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came originally from Salem. Absurd prices are often paid for this fruit, as 
much as R60 per loo being given by dealers. Like most mangoes this 
should never be eaten fresh, but should be gathered ripe from the tree 
and laid upon a shelf for a few days to fully mature. Weight, 8 to 12 02s. 

Kuabogh. — A Tirhoot mango, of which the quality is as good as the 
finest Afooz. It is a small green fruit and ripens early. The name signifies 
* crow’s food.’ Itjweighs about 4 ozs. Season May. 

Durhhungah-Boinbay. — This is the Bombay of the up-country gardens 
and about the best known mango. A very old plantation exists at Norgona, 
Durbhungah, and another called the Lakh Bagh, near Somaspur, had 
once upon a time a lakh of trees, said to be of this kind. Season May, June. 

Safada ■ — A whitish variety of the above, better in quality I think. 
Season May, June. 

Gopalbogh . — A Malda sort. This is the celebrated Malda kind said 
to be equal to the Afooz. It hangs till late in June, and is a superior fruit. 
It is very like Durbhungah-Bombay but smaller. Weight, 6 ozs. 

Kakoria ( cucumber-plantain ). — Very like a cucumber, often 7 to 10 inches 
long by z\ inches wide; a most luscious, refreshing fruit; weighs from 
10 ozs. to itb. It is a plentiful variety in Tirhoot, but is seldom gathered in 
good condition, and is often sour. When gathered ripe from the tree, and 
kept for a couple of days, it is a perfect fruit. 

Kurrelna. — Nameci after Kurela (Momordica). This is a variety of the 
cucumber mango, smaller and covered over with greenish warts like a 
Kurela fruit. It weighs 8 to 12 ozs. Season July. 

Banka that is, ‘twisted.’ This is a large green fruit totally unlike any 
mango I know. It is twisted, weighs lib and has a strong flavour ; it is a 
very rare sort. Season July. 

Ameercola. — Madras fruit ; weighs 10 ozs., has a rough skin like an 
orange, a very peculiar shape, and very distinct. Season July. 

Dilpusund. — Several fruits bear this name, and the one I received from 
Madras is like the Durbhungah chupki (flat) or chupra. It is a desirable 
fruit and very good looking. Season July. 

Durma or Dernma, from Lawanie Tirhoot. The true sort is one of the 
finest of mangoes. It varies in size from 8 ozs. to i!b, and is a round 
yellowish fruit of most exquisite vanilla-like flavour; the flesh is rather hard, 
but melts in the mouth. There is another variety of this, a red fruit, which 
at first sight might be mistaken for a Blenhiem orange apple. Season June 
and July. 

Kishenbogh Durbhungah —A celebrated fruit, which, since the railway 
has been opened, is sold with Gowraya Malda by thousands in the Calcutta 
markets. It is a round fat mango, of first rate quality. Season July. 

Kishenbogh.— This fruit often hangs on the tree till the seed germinates 
inside. I have had several examples of this, in which the young plant has 
grown completely out of the fruit. The flesh of the mango m these cases 
had become quite hard, and tasted like a carrot. . 

Lerrua or Lerrna— (from Laddu, a sweetmeat). This is the most 
beautiful of all mangoes, the mixture of orange red and green, m stripes and 
blotches, resembles the colouring of a ripe apple. Season July. 

Shah pusund — (generally called Malda). A fine large, irregular shaped 
fruit of fair quality, largely grown as it is hardy and a good cropper; some 
of the fruits v eigh zB). Season June and July. „ 

Goiuraya Malda . — A Tirhoot mango, also called " Safada Malda and 
“ TikariS’ A good specimen of this is one of the finest mangoes m tyhia. 

It cannot be mistaken, as it is the type of the large class of raised stoned 
mangoes. It has an aroma and flavour distinct from those of any fruit 
I know. The skin is as thin as writing paper, and the stone so tender 
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that when cut, the knife often goes through it. There are many forms of 
this race; the best I have named after Mr. Buckley, as Buckley’s Gowraya 
Malda. 

Kumukht . — T he skin of this is rough and leathery ; it is a very irregular 
shaped round fruit, often with the pistil scar or “ Nak ” developed in a 
most curious way; a fine flavoured and rare fruit. Season July. Weighs 
8 ozs. _ 

Buhpalt. — A small ovoid mango, often perfectly crimson, Vermillion, 
and yellow in colour, perhaps the best of all mangoes. I have obtained it 
from several places in Tirhoot, but always of the same fine quality. Season 
July. Weighs 6 ozs. 

Itierna — (meaning spontaneous). This is the largest mango, some speci- 
mens attaining a weight of 4®. It is of good flavour, but is a rare fruit. 
Season July and August. .It came up from seed in a native gentleman’s 
garden in Durbhungah and only one tree was supposed to exist. 

Nursinghbogh — A blue mango weighing i|H 3 . It can be readily distin- 
guished by its leaf which frequently is as much as 18 inches long. Season 
July and August. A good fruit. 

Maharaj pusund. — A Tirhoot fruit of fine quality though common and 
well known. Weight 6 ozs. -Season July. 

II. Kerbuea mangoes . — We come now to a distinct class of mangoes 
called in Tirhoot kerbuzas or melons, from the musk scent they' possess. 
There are three good kinds, all of which are of fine quality and ripen late in 
July, Naroika kerbuza, Mohedcnugger kerbuza, and Dhoola -aialla kerbuea, 
all three should be in every collection. 

III. Budayas. — The above mangoes are generally all over by the end of 
July, but sometimes hang till August. The class of mangoes called 
Budayas and Maldas (true) have all peculiar shaped fruits, and seldom 
ripen before the middle of July, and with care and protection will keep till 
October. These fruits may be seen hanging on the tree in October protect- 
ed by little Bamboo baskets from wasps, birds, & c. In 1S85, I had some 
fruits gathered fresh from the tree in excellent condition on the 30th October. 

Kliari Budaya — Ripens first. Season July'- August. Weighs 8 ozs. 

Terhn Kellua — (The crooked plantain). Always a long, ugly fruit, with ' 
.the stalk on one side, hence the name. Weighs 1 to ijtb. It comes from 
Chanchal in Malda. 

Fuolee Bexva . — The large mango one sees in Calcutta, weighing 1 to 
2lb, very common in the bazar there in August j these fruits sometimes fetch 
as much as i Tupee each. 

falU bund (seed in a net), because after the skin has been taken off, 
the flesh appears to be in a yellow thread net ; this is from Malda, and is 
an excellent fruit. Season August and September. Weighs 1 to ijlb. 

. Durbhnngah Budaya — or sotirta budaya — a very first class mango, 
flatfish and good looking; it has no fibre, a very thin skin, and a small 
thin stone ripens August. . Weighs 10 ozs. to j 3 b. 

Nukkna Lungra. — So named because the pistil scar develops into a 
prominent nose-like projection. This is a Durbhungah mango and is a 
very good sort. Season, August and September. _ .. ' 

Mahunbogh-— From Malda and Monghyr, a very large, round, irregular 
shaped fruit, 1 Jib weight, of fair flavour. 

Mohur Thakoor . — One of the latest and best mangoes, very' uMy, and 
very irregularly shaped. They hang on the tree till October weight 
1 to ijlb. - 

Bats .The native name of the Borassus palm. This mango is just 
like the fruit of palm of the same name ; it weighs 1 to 1 Jib, is good eatino- 
and ripens in September. a 
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IV. Barramassia (meaning twelve months). There are several varieties 
of the perpetually fruiting mango, none very good. Thev are grown more 
as curiosities than anything else. 

V. Luttea —The creeping mango. 

J his. is really not a creeping mango, but a decumbent variety, produced 
by grafting. There are several varieties of it. Mr. Chatterjee, the Calcutta 
Nurseryman, has one variety that grows along the ground and bears 
small roundish fruits. Another is trained on a machan, and bears large 
fine-shaped fruits. It is a true mango, and a cultivated sport. I have 
had samples of fruit of Luttec am from Tirhoot, and they prove to be 
“ Shah pustind ’’ 'and “ Dhoola -walla kerbuza ” 1 am informed these two 
trees were originally staked and trained down to the ground, and bore 
fruit in this way. After a considerable space was thus coveied, even- 
tually the training ceased, and the trees at -once grew up and formed 
straight stems.” 

[This form has probably given rise to the accounts of creeping and 
vine-like mangoes mentioned .in the Ain-i-Akbari, by Wallace in his 
“ India ir. 1887,” and by other writers. Con/. with Willughbeia edulis 
under India-rubber, Vol. IV., 363. — Ed.] 

Gum — The bark yields a gum, which, according to Atkinson, is fre- 
quently sold in the bazars as gum arabic. 

Dye, Tan, and Mordant. — The bark and leaves yield a yellow dye which 
is not much used. In Monghyr, the bark is employed with that of Bassia 
latifolia, Punica granatum, and Bauhinia variegata for dyeing yellow, and in 
Lohardaga it is used in combination with the barks of several other trees in 
obtaining a permanent black. The .\Iagi--traie of Chittagong states that 
in his di-trict “the juice of the bark obtained by simple beating and mixed 
with lime yields a fleeting green dye.” The Forest Officer, Palanpur, 
Bombay, recently sent to the Editor a piece of co’ton cloth dyed a bright 
rose-pink with mango bark, turmeric and lime— perhaps one of the best 
colours in the admirable collection of Palanpur dyes kindly furnished 
by that gentleman. Samples of the bark were sent by Government among 
other dye stuffs to Mr. Wardle for examination, ft yielded, by his pro- 
cesses, a series of very beautiful, thougii generally light and more or less 
yellow, shades of brown, slate, and drab, when used with cotton, silk, and 
wool. The pulp of the pruit, also experimented with by him, produced 
yellowish drab or grey shades, which were little affected by the different 
processes employed for silk or cotton. 

The bark is employed for tanning in the Dacca district and Banknra ; the 
leaves are similarly employed by ihe poorer classes in . Oudh. The dry 
unripe fruitis largely used as a mordant specially in dyeing with safflower. 

Oil.— Dr. Cooke slates that the seids contain a large percentage of 
oil, but no information apparently exists, either as to the method of prepar- 
ing it. or as to its uses. 

Medicine.— The fruit has long been considered a valuable medicine 
both by Hindu and Muhammadan physicians, and has formed the subject 
of many articles by writers on the Materia Med i ca of the East 1 bn*, in the 
Bhnvaf-rakaso , a confection made of the juice of the ripe fruit, sugar, and 
aromatics is recommended as a restorative tonic. It is, how e » < f, unneces- 
sary to enter into a detailed account of the opinions of older writers on a lint 
is after all an unimportant drug. The following extract from the Tccirtly 
published Ph a rmaeogra Mria Indiea, together with the somewhat man - qus 
list of Special Opinions below, may, therefore, suffice to iinhc.ri.t 1 prin- 
cipal medicinal proper! 'us supposed to he possessed by the Jrui : 

" Shortly, we may sav that the ripe fruit is con-id; red to he in ’/l / 4 mg 
and refreshing, fattening, and slightly laxative and oinrrtic; »u. <e r wd 
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and fibre, as wei! as the unripe fruit, to be astringent and acid. The 
latter when pickled is much used on account of its stomachic and appetis- 
ing qualities. Unripe mangoes peeled and cut from the stone and dried in 
the sun form the well-known A'mchur or Antbosi (A'mrafn'si, Sans.), so 
largely used in Indians an article of diet ; as its acidity is chiefly due to 
the presence of citric acid, it is a valuable antiscorbutic ; it is also called 
Am ki-chhitia and Am-hhi^hk. The blossom, kernel, and bark are con- 
sidered to be cold, dry, and astringent, and are used in diarrhoea, Sec., See. 
The smoke of the burning leaves is supposed to have a curative effect in 
some affections of the throat. According to the author of the Makhzan. 
the Hindus make a confection of the baked pulp of the unripe fruit mixed 
with sugar, which in time of plague or cholera they take internally and rub 
all over the body; it is also stated in the same work that the midribs of 
the leaves calcined are used to remove warts on the eyelids. Mangoes 
appear to have been known to the Arabs from an early date as a pickle; 
they were doubtless carried to Arabian ports by Indian mariners. Ibn 
Batuta, who visited India A.D. 1332, notices tlicir use for this purpose. 
The powdered seed has been recommended by Dr. Kirkpatrick ns an 
anthelmintic (for lumbrici) in doses of 20 to 30 grains, and also as an as- 
tringent in bleeding piles and menorrhagia. ( Pltar . of India, so).” It 
may be here noted that this property of the seed is described by Palu- 
danus in his Notes on Linschotan's Travels. Hewrites : "Beingraw it is 
bitter of taste and is therefore good against worms, and looseness of the 
belly ; against worms when it is eaten raw, and against looseness of the 
belly when it is roasted." "From the fruit just before ripening, a gummy 
and resinous substance exudes, which has the odour and consistence of 
turpentine, and from the bark a gum is obtained which is partly soluble 
in cold _ water.’’ Ainslie says that the gum-resin mixed with lime-juice 
or oil is used in "scabies and cutaneous affections. The juice of the ripe 
fruit dried in the sun so as to form thin cakes {Amras or A»iant, Huso, ; 
Ampapoli, Mar.; Amravarla, Sms-s.) is used as a relish aud antiscor- 
butic. Mango bark and fruit have been lately introduced by Dr. Linguist 
to the notice of European physicians ( Practitioner , 1SS3, 220) ; he re- 
commends it for its extraordinary action in cases of lucmorrhagc from 
the uterus, lungs, or intestines. The fluid extract of the bark or rind may 
be given in the following manner:— Ext, FI. Mangii. Ind., 10 grains; 
wa ^ r > *20 grams. Dose— One teaspoonful every hour or two, or the juice 
of the fresh bark may be administered with white of egg or mucilage 
and a little opium.” _ 

In addition, it may be stated that in the Panjab and Sind a gruel made 
of the kernels is administered incases of obstinate diarrhcea and bleeding 
piles, and that the seeds are also considered useful in asthma. 

Chemical Composition-. — T he following is extracted from the Phar - 
macographia Indica 

“ Professor Lyon (tSSaj examined the dried unripe peeled fruit, and 
found it to contain water 20-98, watery extract 61*40, cellulose 477, 
insoluble ash 1*43, soluble ash 1-91 ., alkalinity of soluble ash as potash *41, 
tartaric acid, with a trace of citric acid 7 04” remaining free acid as malic 
and 12-66, total free acid per too parts air dry substance 24*93. 

The orange colouring matter of the ripe mango is a chlorophyll pro- 
duct, readily soluble in ether, bisulphide of carbon and benzol, but less 
readily soluble in alcohol. It yields with these solvents deep orange- 
coloured solutions which are bleached by solution of chlorinated soda, and 
turned green by hydrochloric or sulphuric acids, the orange colour being 
again restored by an alkali. 
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_ 1 he bark and seeds contain a tannin. Fifty grams of the powdered 
seed exhausted with alcohol, go per cent., filtered, the alcohol evaporated 
off on the water bath, and the residue dried over sulphuric acid, left an 
extract weighing 3 - i 6 grams. Of this extract '3 gram was of a resinous 
nature, and insoluble in water. The portion soluble in water, equivalent 
to 5*72 per cent, of the seed, gave the usual reactions of a tannin. The 
aqueous solution of the tannin was precipitated with gelatine, filtered, and 
the filtrate shaken two or three times with ether. No appreciable residue 
was obtained by the evaporation of this ethereal extract showing the 
absence of gallic acid. (J. G. Prebblc).” 

Special Opinions. — § " The smoke of the burning leaves is supposed 
to have a preventive effect in hiccough ” ( Civil Surgeon J. Anderson , M.B., 
Bijnor, North-Western Provinces). “The unripe fruit roasted, dissolved 
in water and made into sherbet with sugar is freely taken by the natives 
to prevent sunstroke, the pulp is also rubbed over the body for the same 
purpose” (Assistant Surgeon N. R. Banerjee, Etowah). “The kernel 
of the seed is used for dysentery ” ( Surgeon-Major P. N. Mooherjee , 32nd 
Regiment . Madras Native Infantry, Cuttack, Orissa ). “The powder of the 
dried kernel is useful in diarrhoea and chronic dysentery, as an astringent” 

( Assistant Surgeon Nehal Sing, Saharanpur) “ Unripe mangoes toasted 
and made into sherbet form a reputed remedy for heat apoplexy ” (Assist- 
ant Surgeon T. N. Ghose, Meerut). “I was lately told by a very intelligent 
patient that he had found the mango decidedly anthelmintic ” (Surgeon 
Major Farquhar, M.D., Ootacamund). “ Amchur is the very best antiscor- 
butic that I know. 1 have found it stamps out scurvy when lime juice and 
all other available remedies had been tried in vain ” (Brigade Surgeon 
C. Joynt, MD., Poona). “The dried kernel of the ripe fruit is used as an 
astringent in diarrhoea” (Civil Surgeon R. Gray, Lahore). “The 
liquid extract is as efficacious as bael in dysentery” (Civil Surgeon G. C. 
Ross, Delhi, Panjab) “ Flour made from the kernel of ripe mango 
seeds when dried, is made into chdpatis, and eaten by men of low caste, 
in the Northwestern Provinces” (Surgeon A. C. Mukcrji, Noa- 
khally). “ The kernel is a constant and unfailing remedy for diarrhoea and 
dysentery amonest the hill tribes of the Sourah Mahlias. In my travels 
as Deputy Superintendent of Vaccine, I had frequent opportunities of 
noting the effects of the drug. When theSourahs came down to the plains 
and remained for a week or mere, they were very subject to diarrhoea or 
dysentery. They then eagerly sought 'for the seeds and used half a kernel 
in the morning and half in the evening. This treatment they continued 
for two or three days with marked effect .and perfect cure resulted in five 
days at latest” (Honorary Surgeon E. A- Morris, Tranquibar), “I have 
never observed any laxative effects from eating the ripe fruit or heard of 
its being eaten with this object; if true it would not be safe to eat the fruit 
in large quantities when cholera is prevalent, as it often is in India during 
the mango season. The kernels of the seeds are sometimes_ roasted and 
eaten as food by the poorer classes in times of scarcity ” (Brigade Surgeon 
G. A. Watson, Allahabad). “The dried flowers, either in the form of decoc- 
tion or powder, are used as a useful astringent in looseness of the bowels, 
chronic dysentery, and gleet” (Assistant Surgeon S. Arjutt liavat, L. •»/., 
Girgaum, Bombay). “The gum of the mango tree is used for cracked 
feet with good effect ” ( Surgeon-Major jf. North, Bangalore). 1 he 
green fruit is softened by roasting, mixed with water and nsed by the 
natives of Upper India in sunstroke .and burning of the body- Amchur and 
pickles prepared from green fruit are issued to prisoners m puls as anti- 
scorbutics. The kernels are dried and stored for medicinal use. Jnrtmes 
of scarcity the flour of dried kernels is used by the poor as an article o. 
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diet” (Assistant Surgeon S. C. Bhattercharji, Chanda, Central Provinces). 
“ The kernel (powdered) with resin and kurchi is given in dysentery. 
I have seen several cases cured by this. Dose : equal quantities of each 
ingredient mixed and about 15 grains given twice or thrice a day to 
adults” (Assistant Surgeon N. N. Bhattacharjee, Tirhoot State Rail- 
way, Somastipore). “The kernels powdered when thoroughly dry are 
used as food in the North-West, being made into chapatis,” (Narain 
Misser, Kothe Bazar Dispensary, Hoshangabad, Central Provinces). 
“ The unripe fruit cut and dried is a valuable antiscorbutic. It is now 
in use in Bengal jails” ( Surgeon R. L. Dutt, M.D., Pubna), "The 
ripe fruit .is laxative. The kernel of the seed is used as an astringent 
in diarrhoea. This is one of the ingredients of Pogson’s Bael powder. 
The baked green fruit is made into a sherbet, and the pulp applied 
also externally in sunstrokes” ( Bolly Chand Sen, Teacher of 1. Medicine ). 
“ If the small white kernel of the mango stone be steeped in a little 
water and reduced to the consistence of paste, it may be applied to any 
part of the skin which burns, and it will soon have a cooling effect ” ( Sur- 
geon W. iVilson, Bogra). The unripe fruit is used by the natives in 
the form of sherbet as a refrigerant and diaphoretic. The juice is used 
in fissures of the feet and between the toes or fingers ” ( Civil Surgeon 
J. H. ■ Thornton , B.A., M.B., Monghyr). “ The kernel of the stone has been 
frequently used in diarrhoea of children with success, in 1 to 3 grain doses 
alone or with dried bael” (Assistant Surgeon N. L. Ghose, Bankipore). 

Food.— The mango is a favourite fruit among both Natives and 
Europeans, and is very largely eaten throughout the country. In many' 
parts of India, it serves as an important addition to the resources of a large 
section of the native population who own the trees. Fine, luscious fruits, 
weighing each, were, a few years ago, produced on an old tree in the 
Kew Gardens, London. 

Besides being eaten as a ripe fruit, the mango is used as follows : — 

“ When green, the stone is extracted, the fruit cut into halves or slices, 
and (a) put into curries; (b) made into a pickle, with salt, mustard oil, 
chillies, and other ingredients ; (c) made into preserves and jellies by being 
boiled and cooked in syrup; (d) boiled, strained, and with milk and sugar 
made into a custard known as mango-fool ; (e) dried and made into the 
native ' ambchur,’ used for adding acidity to certain curries ; (f) when very’ 
young cut into small pieces, mixed with a little salt, and sliced chillies and 
milk added, it forms a 1 tasty ’ salad. 

“ When ripe (a) it is made into curry which has a sweet acid, not un- 
pleasant, taste ; (b) it is cut into small pieces and made into salad with 
vinegar and chillies (the sour fruit is sometimes so used) ; (c) the juice is 
squeezed out, spread on plates and allowed to dry ; this forms the thin 
cakes known as amb-sath (Mr. L Liotard). The kernels are eaten in times 
of famine, and by the poorest classes jn many’ parts of India they’ are boiled 
and eaten with greens. They’ are also ground into meal and mixed with 
various other ingredients to form the relish known as dm-khatai. When 
stuffed with coriander, turmeric, and other spices, and boiled in mustard oil, 
they are esteemed 'a great delicacy. 

Preserves, chatnies, and pickles are made from the mango fruit and 
largely exported to England and elsewhere. LFnschoten and Rumphius 
both describe a method of eating the fruit now almost unknown in the 
country, and probably’ introduced by the Portugese as suited to their tastes. 
The former traveller writes -. “ This is ye best and ye most profitable fruit in 
al India, for it yieldeth a great quantity’ for food and sustenance of the coun- 
try people, as olives do in Spaine and 'Portingale. They are gathered v, hen 
they are greene and conserved, and for the most part salted in pots, and 
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commonlie used to be eaten with rice, sodden in pure water, the huske being' 
whole, and so eaten with salt mangas, which is the continuall food of their 
slaves and common people, or else salt dried fish instead of mangas.” 
“ These salted mangas are in cutting like the white Spanish olives, and al- 
mos of the same taste, but somewhat savorie, and not so bitter ” “ There 
are others that are salted and stuffed with small pieces of greene ginger, 
and garlike sodden ; those they call Mangas Recheadas, or Machar.” 
Rumphius states that salted mangoes were also much eaten in curries with 
fish. 

There seems to be little truth in the charge frequently brought against 
the mango, that it is a fruitful cause of boils. The blue stain produced on 
the cutting knife results from the presence of gallic acid in the pulp, which 
likewise contains citric acid and gum. 

Structure of the Wood. — Grey, coarse-grained, soft, weight 4.1R) per 

cubic foot. . 

It is used for planking, door and window frames, in Calcutta for pack- 
ing cases, and in Rehar for indigo boxes; canoes and Masula boats are 
also made of it {Gamble). When employed for packing cases it should 
be previously well seasoned, otherwise the acid it contains is stated to 
corrode the lead lining. It is stated to be fairly durable, if not exposed to 
wet, but is liable to be worm eaten. Bareilly chairs are reported to be gene- 
rally made of mango wood. 

Domestic and Sacred.— The mango is held sacred by the Hindus and is 
inextricably connected with many of their mythological legends and folk- 
lore. The following extract from the Pharmacographia. indicates some ot 

these ideas ; — . 

“The mango, in Sanskrit Amra, Chuta and Snhnhara, is said to be a 
transformation of Prajdpati (lord of creatures), an epithet in the Veda ori- 
trinallv applied to Savitri, Soma, Tvashtri, Hiranga-garbha, Indra, and 
Asrni but afterwards the name of a separate god presiding over procrea- 
tion [Mann, xii., 12U. In more recent hymns and Brahmanas rrajA- 
pati is identified with the universe. 

“The tree provides one of the pancha-pallava or aggregate of five 
sprigs used in Hindu ceremonial, and its flowers are used in Shiva wor- 
on the Shivardtri. It is also a favourite of the Indian poets. I he 
flower is invoked in the sixth act of Sakuntala as one of the five arrows of 
Kdmadeva. Tn the travels of the Buddhist pilgrims Fah-hian and Sung- 
vun f translated by Beal), a mango grove 'Amravana) is mentioned, which 
Ifl Resented b/Amrnddrika to Buddha in order that he might used asn 
of reoose * This Amradarika, a kind of Buddhic Magdalen, was the 
SLuMner ofthe mango tree. In the Indian story of Surya Ba, (see Cox, 
\ufh of thc Arian Nations) the daughter of the sun is represented as 
M Kv a. sorceress, to escape from whom she became a golden 

persecute y a flower, which was then burnt by the 

Lotus. Peking Ml mMen a and the king fell in love first 

with its fruit; when ripe the fruit fell to the 
ground^ and from it emerged the daughter of the sun (Surya Bap, who was 
recognised by the prince as hts lost wile. 

Lisboa further informs us that *• In Smrttisar Granth\ J* * of‘hc 

tree arc ordered to be used as tooth-brushes and its wavfi as pwttr m 
punch pall av, and for pouring libations ; ard the flower in j eavr / a _ c 
Shiv on the day of Maha Shivrdtt in the month of • . r va <; ou < 

also cmploved in adorning ma»3ats and houses on oc « ‘ t j, c 

ceremonies?’ The twigs and leaves arc largely used for cleaning u.c 

teeth, and the twigs as a substitute for far.. 
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Manglfera oppositifolia, Roxb.; see Bouea burmanica, Griff. ; VoL I., 

M. sylvatica, Roxb.; FI. Br. Ind., IL, 13. 

Syn. — M. indic\. Wall., Cat. 8487, 1 . 

Vem — Koshavt, Hind. & Beng. 5 Lakshmi am, Sylhet; Bun am, Assam ; 
Chuchi am, Nepal; Katur, Lepcha; Bagnul, Michi ; Ilseng neng 
thayet, sinmirthayet, Burm.; Kasdmra, Sans. 

Refefences. — Roxb, FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 216 ; Voigt, Mart. Sub. Cal., 
272 ; Kurss, For. FI. Burm., I., 304; Gamble, Man. I imb., 10S ; Mason, 
Burma and Its People, 448,774 ; U.C.Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind., 3os ; 
Indian korester, IX., 28. 

Habitat. — A large evergreen tree met with in tropical Nepal and the 
Sikkim Himalaya, in Sylhet and the Khdsia Mountains. According to 
Kurz, it is found also in the Andaman Islands and rarely in the tropical 
forests of the Martaban hills 

Medicine . — '1 he fruit is dried and kept for medicinal purposes (Roxb.). 

Food. — The fruit is eaten by the natives, though by no means so pala- 
table as even a bad domestic mango (/?or£). The leaves are used in Assam 
to feed the silkworm Cricula trifenstrata. 

Structure of the Wood — Grey, moderately hard. Weight 34 to 41ft 
per cubic foot It has been recommended and tried for tea chests but 
when used unseasoned, has been found to corrode the lead foil, thereby 
spoiling the tea. 

Mango, see preceding article on Mangifera. 

Mango Fish or Polynemus indicus, see Fish, Vol. III., 391. 

Mango-ginger, see Curcuma Amada, Roxb.; Scitamine® ; Vol. II., 652^ 

MangOSteen, see Garcinia Mangostana, Linn.; Guttifer.se ; Vol., Ill, 
. ' [ 470 . 

'Mangosteen Oil, Brindonia-tallow, or Kokum-butter ; see Gar- 
[ cinia indica, Ch ‘is. ; Guttifer® ; Vol., III., 466. 

Mangrove Bark, a valuable tanning material. The following are the 
chief barks known commercially by this name — arranged alphabetically : — 

Avicennia officinalis, Linn.; Vol. I., 360. (The White Mangrove.) 

Bruguiera gymnorhiza, Lamk.; Vol. I., 541. 

B. parvifolia, W. & A. 

Ceriops Candolleana, Amott ; Vol. II., 261. (The Black Mangrove.) 

C. Roxburghiana, Arnott ; Vol. II., 261. 

Kandellia Rheedii, W. & A. ; Vol. IV., 565. 

Rhizophora mucronata, Lamk.; Vol. VI. (The True Mangrove.) 
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- MANIHOT, Adam ; Gen. PL, ILL, 306. 

Manihot Glaziovii, A lull . Arg . ; Euphorbiace®. 

The Ceara Ru3ber Tree: or Scrap-rubber Tree. 

Full information will be found regarding this tree, m Voi. IV. 374 
under India-rubber, to which article the reader is referred. ’’ ' ’ 

M, utilissima, Pohl. ; FI. Br. Ind ., V., 23P; also M. Aipi, Pohl. 

Cassava, Tapioca, Manioc, 

Syn. — J anipha Manihot, Kunth ; also of Sir W. Hooker Pint 

Table 3071, Vol. S 8 ; Jatropha Manihot, fnn. M **-> 
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These two plants, by some botanists, are regarded as separate species 5 
by others the latter is deemed a variety of the former, if not at most a cul- 
tivated race only. It differs from Manihot utilissima, chiefly in the fact that 
it is not acrid to the taste and is, in fact, devoid of the poisonous principle of 
that species ; hence it may be eaten fresh. On this account it is known as 
the sweet cassava, while the other form is the bitter cassava, which can only 
be eaten after having been specially prepared. But under each of these 
varieties, there are races or qualities of good and bad cassava which exhibit 
the effects of climate and soil, or indicate ancient cultivation. Thus, of 
Brazilian Tapioca, a writer in the Planters’ Gazette says : “ Now Rio tapioca 
is as much superior to the common flake tapioca as rice grown in Carolina 
is to rice grown in Moulmein or Arracan. Rio tapioca is also as much 
superior to the East India tapioca as Bermuda arrowroot is to potato 
starch.” 


Ver n. — Maravuli, Tam.; Marachini, Malay. ; Pulu pinan myouk, Burm 
References. — Roxb., Hort. Beng., 60 ; Voigt, Port. Sub. Cal., 158; Kura, 
For. FI. Burm., II., 402; Gamble, Man. Timb.,348; Dais. & Gibs., 
Bomb. Fl. Supp., 77 ; DC., Origin Cult. PL, $9; Grab , Cat. Bomb PL, 
183 ; Mason , Burma & Its People, 507 ; Bidte, Cat. Rasa. Prod., Paris 
Exh., 92; Ainslie, Mat. Ind., I., 428-430; O’Shaugknessy, Beng. Dis- 
pens., S59; Moodeen Sheriff, Supp. Pharm. Ind., 171 ; Pluck. & Hanb., 
Pharmacog., 250; Bent. & Trim., Med. PI., 233; Year Booh Pharm., 
1873, 185; Atkinson, Econ. Prod N.- IV. P., Pt. V., 22-23; Drury, U. 
PL, 263; Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb., 270; Firminger, Man. Gard. in Ind, 
124: Spons, Encyclop., 1828 ; Smith, Die., 96; Treasury of Bot., 717; 
Simmonds, Trop. Agri., 349-352; Rep. Bot. Gar Ganesii K/iand, Poona, 
1882-83,5 ; Madras Admin. Man., 11., 135 ; Nellorc Man , 114; Admin, 
Report, Andaman Islands, 1885-86, p. S3; Agri. Hort. Soc. India 
( numerous papers & reports on Samples of Tapioca prepared, but the fol- 
lowing are the more important) : I rails. II. ( 183S ), 213 ; Journals ( Old 
Series) VII., 236-248 ; IX. ( Sel .) 77 / XII., 175; I {New Series) 184-191 ; 
Vlll. (Proceedings, 1886), Ixvxi. ; Tropical Agriculturist 1., (1881-82), 
853; ID, 189-191 ; V„ 126 ; VII , 561. 

Habitat. — Reasoning on his usual triple lines, DeCandolle strongly sup- 
ports the opinion that the Manioc is a native of America All the wild species 
known in the world (42 in number) are found in America. Ancient historic 
evidence points to Manioc having been cultivated in America. prior to the 
.arrival of Europeans. The natives of America have several ancient names 
*for the plant Added to these facts the cultivation in Asia and Africa is 
unmistakably modern. But, on attempting to locate the habitat of the 
. plant to narrower limits, DeCandolle admits that great difficulty exists. 
If we do not accept its origin as in eastern tropical Brazil, be says, we 
must have recourse to two hypotheses : either the cultivated Maniocs are 
obtained from one of the wild species, modified by cultivation, or the)' are 
varieties which exist only by the agency of man, after the disappearance 
of their fellows from modern' wild vegetation. 
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Introduction into India and Extent to which Cultivated. 

I. Assam. — -It seems probable that the Manioc was actually introduced 
into India long before the earliest record of it in botanical books. It is not, 
however, mentioned by Linschoten in 1598, although that distinguished 
traveller and careful historian of Dutch and Portuguese influence in the Hast, 
goes into great detaih regarding the yams which he saw m India, voigt 
tells us that it “ had ndyer flowered in Serampore, nor had it done so m the 
I-Ion’ble Company’s Garden, Calcutta, in 1814, though introduce! d 11 0 1794 
from South America.” l\was apparently first taken to Ceylo i n 17 86, 
from Mauritius, by G^Anor Van der Graaf. It is icpeatedly men- 
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from the root i\ of excellent qtnlitv ^ "rfif w "" s ; Tbe . ta P ioca prepared 
Tu men f S - a vcr >' >ame and rapidly L’rr 3nd t5elx ‘ ,s already in the Straits Set- 
The cultivators are wealthy Chinese *jf fIn £ area devoted to its cultivation.” 
troy the trees, and grow the Man inn P urc,lase tracts of forest land, des- 
But the crop is an exhausting- one the cn’P" ye ? rs making very large profits, 
nerative crop, the Chinese JLpnse nf - S00n b ?STi ns to.fai! to ydeld aremu- 
tracts, lea\ing the land so severe! ,ei T purchases and migrate to new 
would take 80 years before the n J urc< i that. Dr. M a ingay estimated, it 
land While thus deprecation- d, £ enous .growths would again cover the 
to foster tapioca cultivation Dr xtens ' ve destruction of forest in order 

to the j'ield and methods of’ma furnishes useful information as 

the difference beTween the sTee! Commenting on the subject of 

a fact adduced by ^classes nf. the b,tter Mani ° c ’ he sa >' s = " ft is 
on the subject, that in Dlanfino- r u lIvato f s w *th whom I have conversed 
inverted. If by accident thic C^ r ° m catt,n g s < the}’ must on no account be 
the variety described as the ^ resu l t,n g tubers do not belong to 

f imagine the term ‘bitter ca^E>V° ^ to which in the West Indies 
duced by eating these without b as been . a PPhed. The effects pro- 

cess and vomiting, but as their^i?”^ 1 ^L e< : p,rl g apd washing are giddi- 

,nff “Th h Un h pl ? asaat re sults seldom o< :cur.” ' ^ 

with the present species islfhdd’ 3 plant cons,c lered botanically identical 
not be generally known in po ' son P us > unless exposed to heat.it may 
West Indian stew caff'd tha t * forms the basis of the famous 

the composition of several kiJds^&ce.^ ^ * 3,S ° enters lar ^ el >' int0 

above, incidentally affudte* to Afanihota^e ^ l j. enk ! ns J n the passage quoted 
vation and in a state of namrdi«t° as existing m Burma, both under culti- 
not aware that either Lpioca or • S ° n> for exam P b , says : “ I am 

hot, the plant which produces both ‘ S man uf act ured in Burma, but Mani- 
boil the root and eat it like a vam’ ^ fre< I aent ly seen in culture The natives 
by the use of it The Karen n, m »’ - ° a jf b severe sickness is often induced 
it is called the * Penann vam ’ , SI f- n , es , treeyam,’ and in the Burmese 
Malays have told me thru much n f rh ' sbews "’hence it was imported, 
from Penang and Singapore is made fr sa ®?j? nd arrowroot which comes 
is usually supposed to be arena red f ^ tb,S p ant ’ though the former 
acre of ground planted u-fth ?Le e ° m ^ Sa £°j palm ’ it « said that an 
persons than six acres cultivated TV'f't nol,rishment to more 
Plant s “generally cultivated 

and important crop in these islands : — “ Tapioca as a vp»i5k1o r . 
results more remarkable than even the Otaheiti po’tato • whfle thl 

willat the P vlv!r 7 °J He y ear ’ A shoot > thrust into *he ground, 
of 5lb of tubers tl0n ° f , ei £ bt ° r t6 ‘ n months, produce an average weight 
3 ' *3' per eidi plant.’’ 0 ^ tha ° 8, °° oft per M S ha > allowing a space of 

South^lndia^hef Presidency. — T he Manioc is now so widely cultivated in 
(one of the e ] t may be said to occur more or less in ever} district Ainslie 
iects) savs '‘Ht“r an r d ?! trustworthy writers on Indian medical sub! 
dance And that the Jatropha Manihotgrew in great abun- 

dance and luxuriance in many parts of Lower India, I, fome months before 
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leaving Inat country, in i» 14, attempted to'make tapioca from the root> 
and perfectly succeeded, the first, 1 believe, that ever was made in our 
Indian dominions.” He then remarks : “The tapioca plant is called in 
Tamul mara-L ullie, and, from the circumstance of its having no Sanskrit, 
Arabic, or Persian name, I am led to think that it is not a native of Hin- 
dustan, but was probably brought hither, many years ago, by the Portu- 
guese.” While giving the prepared article a Tamul name, it is somewhat 
significant that Ainslie should make no mention of its cultivation in Madras. 
As grown on the Coromandel coast, the plants are said to be “ more fibrous, 
and, therefore, inferior to those raised in Malabar.” In the Nellore Dis- 
trict Manual the plant is said to be the Manupendalam of the Telegu 
people. It is, however, in Travancore that the cultivation of this plant has 
assumed the greatest proportions. In the Madras Manual of Administra- 
tion (//., 133) it is stated of that district that, within the last few years, 
the cultivation of tapioca has so extended that it has become a staple 
article of food. '1 he following passage from the Tropical AqricuUurisi 
{April 1882), and which appeared originally in the journal of Applied 
Science, deals mainly with the subject of Travancore Tapioca : — “ The bitter 
cassava or tapioca plant (Manihot utilissima), which is a native of South 
America, is now largely grown in Travancore, where the soil seems so well 
suited to its cultivation as to warrant a still more extended growth. It 
is stated that, as the price of rice has risen of late years, tapioca has 
become the more essential as an article of food. It will grow in any soil, 
and needs but little care, except to preserve it from the depredations of 
cattle. After the roots are dug, the stem is cut into pieces about 4 inches 
long and planted some 3 feet apart, with a little ash or other manure. The 
root requires occasional weeding and earthing, and arrives at maturity in 
nine or ten months. Well boiled it is eaten with fish curry. It is some- 
times given to cattle. In a green state the root does not keep long, but it 
can be sliced and dried in the sun, or grated and made into farina. A 
field of this valuable and nutritious root is planted at but little cost ; its 
yield is very large, and its cultivation highly profitable. The produce has 
teen estimated in Ceylon at to tons of green roots per acre ; this weighs 
one-fourth when dried, and if the dried roots gave half their weight of 
flour, it would amount to e.Soolb per acre. With some care and attention 
any amount of the granulated flour might be prepared for home use and 
export, but though this plant grows almost wild, the people do not take the 
trouble to prepare it.” 

V. Bomray. — Graham (Cat, Bomb. PL 183) says this plant is “easily 
cultivated, growing equally well in.any soil or situation. It is said to have 
been first introduced by the Portuguese at Goa, and is now pretty com- 
mon in Bombay gardens, but simply as an ornamental shrub ; the natives 
do not seem to be aware of the uses to which it can be applied, and if they 
were, could only be driven to them by a scarcity of their common and 
inferior articles of food, afforded by the Cucumber and Arum tribes.” Dal- 
zell & Gibson write: “About 22 years ago” (? 1849) “attempts were 
made by the Agri.-Horticultural Society to extend the growth of this plant 
as useful for food, but the experiment, as might have been expected in a 
great bread-corn country like this, failed, since the produce is by no means 
equal in nutritive property to that of our numerous cereals.” 

VI. North-West Provinces & OcDH.-Mr. Atkinson (Econ. Prod., 
PL F., 22-23) remarks that the plant gro ws luxuriantly in- these provinces. 
He then quotes from the journals of the Agri.-Horticultural Society the I 
process of manufacture as .given in some of the papers here reviewed. No I 
further information is available regarding these provinces, but Mr. Atkin- 1 
son gives certain facts about Bengal, 
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VII. Bengal — The followingpassage from an interesting letter address- 
ed to the Government of India (in September 1887} by Mr. R. Mitchell, Emi- 
gration Agent, Calcutta, gives much useful information regarding cassava 
and yam cultivation in Bengal : — “ I am more anxious about the introduc- 
tion of the sweet cassava, as a means of sustenance for the poorer classes, 
because it yields large returns under the most primitive cultivation, espe- 
cially in light friable soils, and flourishes in the poorest land, where yams 
or sweet potatoes will not yield any return commensurate with the labour 
spent on them. 

" The cassava stands drought well and thrives where every root crop 
languishes for want of moisture, but it cannot resist cold, and the leaves 
drop at once when touched by the frosty air of December, although the 
stems retain their vitality. In arenaceous soils, such as are to be found 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta and most of the delta of the Ganges, 
the cassava stick merely requires to be cut into lengths of twelve inches, 
pointed, and thrust into the soil at an angle of about 6o°, the ground 
occasionally cleared of weeds for the first two months, when the plant 
takes full possession of the soil and its vigorous growth destroys everything 
under it 

“The green tops are excellent food for cattle, the stems would make 
inferior firewood, being too slight and brittle to be used 
pose, while the roots provide the most delicious and wholesome food. 
Roasted they taste like chestnuts and, properly boiled, Jf 

preferred to indifferent potatoes. The only fault about the sweet f f 
is that it will not keep. It must go from the garden to the 
the same morning; and the day after it has been dug, 1 ‘ ’ 

woody, and unfit for food. It can be grated, however, , and exposed to the 
sun, or dried on heated plates and made into flour, when it \\ ill p 
almost unlimited time, or it may be readily converted into starch. 

"The bitter cassava is more hardy than the sweet, and yields a much 
larger return per acre, but the prussic acid contained in it must be 
of before it becomes an article of diet. This is accomplish y p & 
ahd exposure to fire on an iron plate. . , re • , 

"In January next, I shall be in .portion <o ® 

and^rs ;**- .•>. . .... 

clean cloth, and the acrid poisonous J««ce wen ” u g £ •/ 

partially deprived of its ifP”" 1 !' " ^“tui'e is snccesfully taken ,= , 

llnanco of the sun. by '?'■=!' Strained, and the pulp throat, ’ 
T, h nV The mi?v fob » nedls allon'ed to sellfe, fhen the 

Wateied until it becomes perfectly firm and white , ,jt is :th in p ^ after 

until quite dry, crushed, and passed through a mu regardin'-’’ 

the mp fishion as in the above quotation, the informal; )” rrgarutr., 
the .amc tasnion as in v . 1... *p, e m(i ci unlikely authors. 

Bengal tapioca is incidentally alluded to by th nr!f ; n Bengal, and 
Firmmger, lor example, says: The plant in r-arden m ft* 

a considerable plantation of it is rbof theiap-ora •> rarefy, 

Agn -Horticultural Seemly, hough £r taking up tl e root, is in 

I believe, resorted to in Indm I he on 1 s3 , L . crop fA lhc 

January, at the same tune that cuttings 1 

following year.” 
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Most suitable Method op Cultivation. 

Mr. d. P. Langlois (No. 5 of the Series of Gardener’s Notes pub- 
lished in the ft gri. -Horticultural Society’s Journals), gives the following 
directions regarding this plant : — 

“ Soil . — The plant will thrive in any soil, although a sandy loam is the 
best. . . 

“ Cultivation . — It requires no cultivation whatever, and is occasionally 
met with in Aralcan, growing wild in the jungle. 

“ Propagation— By cuttings. Care should be taken to use the stronger 
branches. The cutting must be from two to three feet long, to be placed 
in the ground in an upright position, and in rows, four feet apart. 

“ Preparation. — Twelve months after planting, the roots are fit to be dug 
up. They must then be well washed, and put into a trough with water, in 
which they are allowed to remain six hours, when the outer bark will be 
easily removed by a pressure of the hand. The next process is to grate 
the roots, and then press out the milky juice, which is poured into a flat tub. 
This is now suffered to rest for eight hours, when all the flour will subside 
to the bottom. The water is then poured off and the meal laid upon 
wicker frames to dry in the sun, for two or three hours. The flour is then 
placed upon hot plates, and well stirred, to prevent it burning. 

"The heat will cause the amylaceous substance to coagulate into small 
irregular lumps of a transparent and gelatiniform colour. The tapioca is 
then ready for use. This is the best mode of preparing Tapioca and is 
that pursued in Mauritius.” Simmonds writes “ No less than 30 varie- 
ties of Mandioc are grown in Brazil, and of all the crops it is the one that 
gives the best return and the least trouble.” 
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Manufacture of Tapioca. — In addition to what has been said under 
the paragraph " Bengal,” as well as in Mr. J. P. Langlois’ account, the 
following facts may be given regarding the manufacture of tapioca : — "The 
tubers, each weighing from 10 to 251b, to which they attain in from 18 to 20 
months, arc first scraped and then carefully washed by hand labour or by 
placing them in a rotatory drum exposed to a stream of water, by which 
all impurities are removed. After this they are reduced to a pulp by being 
passed through rollers. This is carefully washed and shaken up with abund- 
ance of water until the farina separates and passes through a very fine sieve 
into a tub of water placed beneath. The flour so obtained undergoes eight 
or nine washings, as upon the care with which these are conducted depend 
Very much its whiteness and price in the market. It is now collected into 
large heaps, placed on mats, and bleached by exposure to the sun and air. 



mass gradually torms into small globules, each about the size of a No. 6 
shot. Whilst still soft, these arc taken out and dried in the sun, and last- 
ly, while constantly stirred, are fired in a large shallow iron pan, which is 
occasionally rubbed on the inside with vegetable tallow, after which they 
arc packed m bags ready for exportation.” We cannot afford space to 
deal with this subject more fully, but the reader is referred to the numerous 
works quoted in the paragraph of References, more particularly to an article 
on Malacca Tapioca \Trapicnl Agriculturist, II., tSq), which greatly ampli- 
fies what Dr. Maingay wrote and brings his account of the process up to 
modern times. 1 

. c ^\va.— T he meal ^ known 'Cassava is only a cruder preparation 
than lapioca. It is obtained by subjecting the grated root to pressure, to 
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express the juice, and then drying' and pounding the residual cake. Of this 
meal cassava cakes are made. These are prepared by gently heating the 
moistened meal, forming cakes of it, and then drying them in the sun. 

Tapioca meal. — Is the precipitated starch from the expressed juice 
(described above under Tapioca) dried in the air without being roasted. 
It is the heating of the damp starchy precipitate that gives to tapioca its 
peculiar character. By this process the starch granules are swollen, many 
of them being burst and then agglutinated into rounded masses. A chance 
is thus effected by which the starch of tapioca is rendered partially soluble 
in cold water, and in boiling water it forms a jelly-like mass. 

Medicine. — The effects and uses of Tapioca are similar to those of starch. 
Speaking of the poisonous property of the plant, Sir W. Hooker wrote “ It 
yields an abundant flour, rendered innocent indeed by the art of man, and 
thus most extensively employed in lieu of bread. ” “Such is the poisonous 
nature of the expressed juice of the Manioc, that it has been known to occa- 
sion death in a few' minutes. By means of it, the Indians destroyed ninny 
of. their Spanish persecutors. M. Fernier, a physician at Surinam, ad- 
ministered a moderate dose to dogs and cats who died in a space of 
25 minutes, passed in great torments.” “Thirty-six drops were adminis- 
tered to a criminal. These had scarcely reached the stomach, when the man 
writhed and screamed with the agonies under which he suffered, and. fell 
into convulsions, in which he expired in six minutes.” The poison contained 
in these roots has long been known to be Hydrocyanic acid. 


Manilla Hemp, see Musa textilis, Nets; Scitamineac; p. 302- 
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MANISURUS, Linn.; Gen. PL, HI., 1130. 

A name which denotes the resemblance of the spikes to a lizard’s tail. 

[Peon. Prod., HI., 424 ; GkamikO’-. 
Manisurus granularis, Swartz. ; Duthie, Fodder Grasses, 29 ; Viet. 

Vern. — 7’rinpali, Hind. ; Kar.gni, Ajmir; Dhaturo pl.as, Raj.; An- 
mali-eadi, CHANDA ; Ratop, liERAR; Patanggtni, Saks, (according to 
Ainslie). 

References. — Roxl., FI. hid.. Ed. C.B.C., nSsAimlte, Mot. hid. II., 
nrurv U PI; 2t7 • Dalss. & Gibs. Bond. Id., $M;Gran , Cat. 
Bomb PL? 234 f Coldstream, Grasses of S. Pb. PL, 14 ; Truncn, Cat. 
Ceylon PI., sot, Dymoch, Mat. Med. ft. hid., S£j. 

Habitat. A hairv, annual grass, rccogmsablc by die globular shape of 

the sessile fertile spik'elet of each pair. According to Duthie, it is <01 rd cm 
the plains of Northern India, ascending the Hmril.nn to altitudes of 5 , wo 
feet. Roxburgh simply remarks that it grows amongst bushes Dnkt-ll 

& Gibson say it is very common on barren land. 

Medicine.— The onlv author who deals with this submet is Dr. Ainshe, 
nil “w having repeated his wonls without either adding, in. rr 

Even Amine 
h/'r In FU hr*, 
in cavt 
it is r o-rr" I, at HgpJ* 
not fuertiojK d by 

Irvine in bis Materia ,’fedica of Patna. 

Fodder.— Mr. Coldstream states that V ;t f 
cattle, it h both geared and stacked, but Outhk Vd 

It is supposed to last five or six \ ears m vacn. - - - - 

in Ajmir it is considered a good Kidder grass. 

M. 234 


all other writers having repeated . 
even confirming, the accuracy of the original obwrw.1^ 
simply snvs that the i-lax~ was shewn to Dr. F. I Ham ' J « f 

as a grass' prescribed intern ally in conjunction w 
of enlarged spleen and live ", It may be addt d th-.t ■ 
ficant, however, that this Behar urug, if it be 'urn, -> 
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Plant which yield Manna. (G. Watt.) 

MANNA. 

MANNA. 

Manna. 

Vern — Shtrkhishl , HrND. ; Shir-khisht, Beng. ; Shirkhisht, bed-khist, shi- 
kar taghar, Pb.; Gatsanjbln, Bomb.; Mena, Tam. ; Mena, T el . ; Kapu r ~ 
riniba, manna, MALAY; Terenjabiri,mun shir-khist, sukkarul-ghushar, 

A ii a B . ; Shir-khist, Pers. 

References. — Roxb , FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 57 4; Brandis, For. FI., 22, 145, 
3 o 2, 512; Stewart, Pb. PL, App. q 3 ; Pharm. Ind., 136 ; Ainslie, Mat. 
Ind., /., 209, 6 i 3 ; O'Shaughncssy, Beng. Dispens., 27 8 , 295, 434 > 4 S 4 > 
Moodeen Sheriff, Supp. Pharm. Ind., 37 , 82, 171, 2 39; Dymock, Mat. 
Med. W. Ind., 2nd Ed., 77, 21S, S’6 ; Dymock, Warden, and Hooper, 
Pharmacog. Ind., I., 1 61, 4W, 583 ; Fleming, Med. PI. and Drugs, asm 
As. Res. Vol. XI., 188; Flack. & Hanb., Pharmacog., 413; Hooper, 
Chem. Nolcs]on Mannas ; U. S. Dis- pens., 15th Ed. ,’921 , 1256 ; S . Arjun, 
Bomb. Drugs, 16 ; Kanny Lull Dcy, Indigenous Drugs of India, 70 ; 1 
Waring, Pharm. Ind., i 36 ; Linschoten, Voyage East Indies in 1598, II., 
too ; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 10! ; Honigberger, Thirty-Jive years in 
the East, Vol. II., 3 os ; Baden Powell, Pb.Pr., 320 , 36 1 ; Royle, III. Him. 
Bot., 27s ; Smith, Die. Ec. PL, 26s, 40 r, 402 ; Davies, Trad e and Res. N.- 
W. Frontier, pp. exx, cxxvii, ccxcvi; Balfour, Cyclop. ,\II., 852-3; Encycl. 
Bnt.,XV„ 493 ; Treasury of Bot., II., 7t8 ; Indian Forester, XIII., 93 ; 
Hanbury, Historical Notes on Manna (four. Pharm. Soc. XI , 1870), 326 
_ ( also in Science Papers, p. 355 ) ; Aitchison, Trans. Linn. Sac. ( 2nd Ser .), 

Vol. III., 3 , 42,64; Aitchison, Plants and Plant Products of Afghanis- 
tan, Pharm. Soc. Gr. Brit., 8th December 1886. 

This is a saccharine exudation obtained from several plants naturally, 
and from others on the bark or epidermis being incised. This subject has 
been dealt with to some extent under Fraxinus ornus, Linn.; Vol. III., 
442-443.* The facts there given will not be repeated here, and as the manna 
chiefly used in India is imported, the subject has scarcely more than a 
scientific interest. The following are the plants reported to yield the sub- 
stance:— 

Alhagi camelorum, Ftsch. ; 1 ■, , , T ... .... 

A. maurorum, Dcsv. ; \ Vo1 ' L > l6 5 » Vol. Ill , 443 - 

Astragulus, sp. in Persia. 

Atraphaxis spinosa, Litm.\ Vol. III., 443* 

Calotropis gigantea, R. By. Vol. II., 37, 47 ; Vol. III., 443 : 

Cedrus Libani, Barr. ; Vol. III., 443. 

Cotoneaster acutifolia, Linn, ; according to Aitchison. 

C. nummularia, F. et M , Vol. III., 443. 

Fraxinus ornus, Linn.; Vol. III., 442-444. 

Musa superba, Roxb. ; p 

Palma:, various species. i‘ 

Pinus excelsa, Wall. : Vol. III., 443; Vol. VI. 

Quercus incana, Roxb.; Vol. VI. 

Rhododendron arboreum, Sm. ; Vol. III., 443. 

Tamarix sp , Vol. VI. 

Salix sp., according to Stewart. 

Salsola feetida, Del.; according to Stewart and Aitchison ;Vol . VI. 
One of the earliest, and at the same time most interesting, accounts of 
Indian Manna (written by a European) is that which occurs in the Journal 
of John Huyghen van Linschoten’s Tour to the East Indies in 1598. 
“ Manna,” he savs, “ commeth out of Arabia and Persia, but most out of 
the Province of Usbeke, lying behind Persia in Tartaria : the manna yt 
is brought from thence in glasse kalles, is in peeces as bigge as preserved 
almonds, but of another fashion, and have no other speciall form, but like 

235 

1 

* Please correct two misprints in Vol. IU„ page 443 -.—For Araphaxis read 
Atraphaxis. Cancel the words “samples have" in line 21 from the top. 
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broken peeces : it is whitish, and of taste almost like sugar, but somewhat 
fulsome sweetish like hony : the Persians cal it Xercast and Xerkest, that 
is to say, milke-of-trees, for it is the dew yt falleth upon the trees, and re- 
mayneth hanging upon the leaves, like water that is frozen and hangeth , 
in drops at gutters and pentises. It is then gathered and kept in glasse 
kals and so brought into India and other countries, for in India they use 
it much in all sorts of purgations. 

“ There is another sort of Manna called Tiriamiabun or Trumgibun* 
which they gather from other leaves and hearbes : that commeth in small 
peeces as big as Hempe seed and somewhat bigger, which is red and of a 
reddish colour. Some thinke this manna groweth on the bodies of the trees 
as Gumme doth : it is much used in Ormus and Persia for purgations, but 
not in India so much as the first sort. 

“ There is yet another sorte, which commeth in great peeces, with the 
leaves among it j it is like the manna of Calabria ; this is brought out of 
Persia into Bassora and so to Ormus and [from thence into] India, and is 
(die dearest of all the rest. There commeth also a Manna [that is brought] 
in leather bags or flasks, which in Turkey and Persia they use to ride \wth- 
all and is melted like Hony, but of a white colour and in taste like the other 
sortes of Manna, being altogether used for purgations, and other medi- 
cines.” 

The Manna known to Muhammadan writers as Taranjabtn is obtained 
from Alhagi maurorum. Mir Muhammad Husain says of this, that is 
collected in Khorasan, Mawarunnahr, Kurjistan, and Hamadan, and that 
the plants are cut off, then shaken in a cloth, to separate the Manna. Dr. 
Aitchison informs us that the country around Rui-Khauf is famous for its 
Taranjabtn, and that, in addition to that obtained by shaking the bushes, 
an inferior sort is prepared by washing the twigs and boiling down the fluid. 
Aitchison regards Taranjabtn as more digestible than Shirkhisht. Ac- 
cording to Dymock fine clean samples of Taranjabtn are sometimes obtain- 
able in Bombay during the season of import (November to January), but 
unless very carefully preserved, it soon spoils, running together and becom- 
ing a brown sticky mass. 

Shirkhisht is probably, as stated “by Moodeen Sheriff, a generic name 
in India for any form of Manna, being that by which the imported Euro- 
pean article is sold in the bazars. Its Persian usage has a specific meaning, 
however, being the Manna from Cotoneaster nummularia. Mir Muham- 
mad Husain points out that Shirkhisht or Shirkhushk is not, as generally 
reported, a honey dew which fails upon the trees in Khorasdn, but is an 
exudation from the tree called Kashira— a small tree with yellow mottled 

wood, much valued for making walking sticks. - 

Gasangaltn is the name which very probably should be restricted to 
Tamarisk Manna, though it is generally used as synonymous with Shir- 
khisht. Dr. Aitchison found that Tamarix galhca, not T. mannifera, was 
the source of this substance. Dr. Fleming WTOte in 1810 that Alhagi 
manna was then regarded as far inferior to the Calabrian. He gives Shir- 
khisht as the Persian and Terenjabtn as the Arabic names for manna. 

Honigberger describes Turufijcbt?i and Shxrkesht t but adds that n 
manna obtained in India is known as Ttghvl. This, he say s, is what the 
Sadus at l.ahorc import from Hindustan and sell by the name of Shut art 
Ti ghal. He concurs with O’Shaugbnessy in thinking this may be obtain- 
ed' from Calotronis gigantea or some nearly allied plant. 

Chemistry. — Dr. Warden of Calcutta has kinah furnished the following 
note on the chemistry' of this substance; — The chief constituent of manna is 

* S/.irl hiskt and Tararijttbiit are Hersiin nam^sjor two kinds of Manna. 
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mannite or mannitol, a hexahydric alcohol discovered by Proush in 1806. 
Mannite is found in the sap of many plants and also in fungi. It is crystal- 
line, and only slightly sweet to the taste. It does not reduce an alkaline 
cupric solution : it slowly ferments with yeast. A mixture of concentrated 
nitric and sulphuric acid converts mannite into a hexanilrate, which is ex- 
plosive on percussion. Mannite also gives rise to several other derivatives 
when treated with certain other acids. Under the oxidizing influence of 
platinum, black mannite is converted into mannitic acid, and, according to 
Hanbury & Fluckiger, also into mannitose, a sugar probably isomeric with 
glucose. By the action of nitric acid it is changed into saccharic acid. In 
the best specimens of manna from 70 to 80 per cent, of mannite occurs. 
Dextroglucose, water, a very small amount of reddish brown resin with 
offensive odour and a subacid taste, and a substance called fraxin are also 
among the constituents of manna. Solutions of certain samples of manna 
exhibit a fluorescence which was attributed by Gmelin to the presence of 
msculin, the fluorescent glucoside contained in the bark of the horse chest- 
nut, but Fluckiger & Hanbury slate that the fluorescence is due to fraxin, 
a body closely resembling msculin, and occurring not only in the bark of 
the manna and common ash, but also, associated with msculin, in that of 
the horse chestnut. Stokes, on the other hand, describes a second . fluores, 
cent principle as being associated with aesculin in thehorse chestnut, which 
he has named panin. Fluckiger & Hanbury describe fraxin as being 
faintly astringent and bitter, and soluble in water and alcohol, Dilute acids 
convert it into fraxetin and glucose. Madagascar manna, obtained from 
Melampjrum nemorosum, contains an isomeride of mannitol, melampyrite, 
dulcite or dulcitol. This principle is also contained in the sap of other 
plants. It may be artificially produced with mannitol, when a solution of 
milk and sugar which has previously been boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, 
is treated with sodium amalgam. It is crystalline and scarcely sweet. 
Nitric acid converts it into mucic acid, which is isomeric with saccharic acid 
It forms compounds with acids. {Graham). Since the above was written 
an interesting note on the chemistry of mnnna by Mr. David Hooper, 
F.G.S., has appeared, to which the reader is referred for further information. 
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Manures and Manuring. 

Vern.— Khad, khan, cru, pnus. Hind. ; Khddar, khadaur, khaddhi, gon- 
daura, goa, karsi, gUAr, gdnaura, Behari ; Pdus,pdusd, khdt, N.-W. P.; 
Kttrrl khiir, Tthtlt kiira, kallar, sarra, Pb. ; Pdusu, Sans.; Zibl, Arab. 

References. — Liebig, Natural Lazes of Husbandry, i3l et seq. ; Anderson, 
Agricultural Chemistry, 152-265; Johnston, Agric. Chem. and Geol., 
198 318 ; Baden Pozaell, Pb.Pr., I., 95, 204, 205, 2T4, 416; Benson Ma- 
nual and Guide, Saidapet Farm, Madras, 19 — 3q ; Wallace, Indiavn 1887, 

, '70-84, 224, 2S5 ; Hove's Tour in Bombay, 118-119 ; Schrottky, The princi- 
ples of Rational Agriculture applied to India, 1 06-156 ; Annual Report, 
Agric. Dept., Madras, 1878,24.29, 87-99 ; 1882-83, 64-65 ;, 1883-84, 37-46 ; 
Annual Reports, Madras Experimental Farms, 1872, 34-41 ; i873, 26-28- 
1875, 31-36 ; 1877, 32-37 , 98-102 ; Annual Report, Dept . Land Records and 
Agric., 1887-88, ig-ig ; Settlement Reports :—Panjdb, Bannu Dist.,83, 84 ■ 
Montgomery District, rot ■ N.-W ^P., Aoimgarh, iot ; Banda District, 

* Centra L Prrmiitrp* T7+> a*>** fZn/J rtmerv+t nt> . ^ » n _ . . 


Sop Central Provinces, Upper Godavery District 28 ; Annual Report of 
•, De PL< Bengal, 1885-86, App. I., iii-v, i x xxx-xxxiii; 

DClVAVll.. *7n-nT • vITT r^n . 4 TJ i rv _ r y -r* * 


J -> M»*w, ix, xxx-xxxiii. 

Gazetteer: Bombay, tVJI., 79-9J ; VIII, 779 ; Agri.-Hort.Soc.Ind., Trans’ 
actions, I, 20, 29, 42, 59 • HI., J85, 1S6 ; Journal I., 207, 295-296 ■ V 

P i33tll 9 ic.p 01 U V 2 °~? 3, 4 f, 60; X ’> Part 7 - 92-94; XIV, Part I.’ 

m8h **• *r. 

In India, systematic manuring has practically been neglected by the 
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farmyard manure when applied to the soil, will produce vastly greater 
effects than a dressing of mineral manure containing the ash equivalents 
of the ton of manure. While the effect of the ashes on the physical state of 
the soil would be almost imperceptible, that produced by the farmyard 
manure would be great and highly beneficial. In no country would the 
benefits that are conferred on a soil by an application of farmyard manure 
be greater than in India, where famines so frequently result from a 
drought. The power of a soil to absorb moisture from the air and to retain 
that moisture in a healthy condition depends almost entirely upon the 
quantity, and state of the organic matter that soil contains, but, with refer- 
ence to this matter, I cannot do better than direct attention to the state- 
ments made by the late Professor Voelcker in a report upon plots of land 
which had for many years been manured by one kind of manure only. Speak- 
ing of the plot that had continuously been manured with farmyard manure, 
he says : — ‘ Dr. Gilbert informs me that whilst the pipe drains from every 
one of the other plots (dressed with mineral manures) in the experimental 
wheat field run freely four or five or more times annually, the drain from 
the dunged plot seldom runs at all more than once a year, and in some 
seasons not at all. The fact is, the accumulation of decomposing organic 
matter in the plot lightens the soil, promotes the disintegration of the clayey 
portions, and altogether renders the surface soil more porous, and capable 
of retaining much more water . 3 ” 

The improved sanitation of India, which has to such an extent checked 
the outbreak and spread of the epidemics that were wont to decimate the 
people, and has thus been instrumental in increasing the population, loses its 
chief merit if coincident poverty takes place through deficient food supply. 
If the food produced in the country (through expansion of cultivation and 
improvement in yield) is to keep pace in its increase with the increasing 
population, all practices that tend to lessen the food-producing powers of 
the land should be checked, and none more necessarily so than the burning 
of cow-dung as fuel, a custom which deprives the agriculturist of his cheap- 
est and most easily available source of manure. 

(2) Town Refuse. — Night-soil and refuse from towns and villages is 
another valuable source of manure generally neglected by the Indian agri- i 
cullurist. Although be is to some extent aware of the value of night-soil as 
a manure (witness the fact that “ land dose to the village site which is fre- 
quented by the villagers for purposes of nature is rented at three times the 
rate at which land nearthebounda^of the village is rented,” Mr. (now Sir) 
E. G. Buck in a report on the employment of city refuse for agricultural 
purposes at Furrukhabad), still the Indian agriculturist allows an 
enormous loss of fertilising matters, especially throughout the villages and 
rural districts, by not collecting human excreta and the waste materials 
from habitations and utilising those fully as manure. The excreta deposited 
around human dwellings, both on cultivated and on uncultivated ground, dry 
up quickly and lose a great part of their fertilising powers, while the ashes 
and sweepings from the villages, which might be utilised to mix with and de- 
odorise the excreta, without interfering withjthe manural properties, are sim- 
ply heaped about, no effort being usually made towards their utilisation. 

In large towns, of course, the-excreta and other waste materials are al- 
ways collected and removed from human habitations, but in such cases 
thev are too often simply buried in the ground at some convenient locality 
. and thus lost to the cultivators generally. This must be a serious loss to 
the agriculturist, since we may roughly calculate that the solid and liquid 
excreta of each individual, produce per annum about 6 ft of ammonia and 
3flj of phosphates, even after a due allowance has been made for the 
poverty of the food of the people in India. 
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1 he question of the disposal of night-soil and its utilisation for manu- 
ral purposes is one which has been, of late years, carefully considered by 
the various Provincial Governments, and many attempts have been, and are 
being, made by the municipalities of the large towns to induce the rayatsto 
collect, and remove, to their land, the excreta of town populations; but, even 
apart from their objections on the score of caste prejudices, they are not 
usually willing to do so on account of the unpleasantness of the work and the 
poverty of the stuff through its admixture with useless matters. The North- 
West Provinces and Oudh seem to have made most progress in utilising 
night-soil as a source of manure; but in the other provinces attempts are 
also being made in the same direction and with varying success. The Sani- 
tary Commissioner of Bengal, in a recent note on the subject, commends 
the shallow temporary trenching on fields, pursued in Howrah, as a desir- 
able system to be extended throughout the province. The fields thus 
manured. may, he says, be cultivated within three months. But, in tracts 
of low-lying courjtty subject to inundation during the, rainy months, it 
seems questionable if that system could be followed during the rains. 

In all the large cities, the night-soil is, of course, removed at the expense 
of the municipalities, and after removal the question arises as to how it can 
be most advantageously disposed of. In many places it is merely re- 
moved and buried in some convenient locality, but where attempts are 
made at utilising it, three courses are open (1) to trench it in, and lease the 
ground to cultivators, (2) to sell it after removal as manure, or (3) to 
convert it into poudrette and sell the product thus manufactured. As a 
result of numerous experiments on the subject of the utilisation of night-soil 
in the various provinces, the following conclusions have been arrived at (1) 
that where there is plenty of available land, a supply of cheap water ready 
at the right moment, and a sufficiency of cultivators who appreciate to the 
full the value of trenching land with night-soil, the first means of disposal 
is the most advantageous, since it not only repays the cost of removal, but 
also yields a clear income; (2) selling the night-soil and delivering it 
to cultivators at their fields at the largest price obtainable, or allowing 
sweepers to remove and dispose of it as best they can, both yielded the 
same result — neither profit nor loss to the municipality; (3) the poudrette 
system is the most costly of all since it requires a considerable outlay on 
the part of the municipality without yielding any corresponding income. 

(3) Animal Refuse. — This includes the blood, offal, and bones of the 
cattle and sheep which are slaughtered, the. carcasses of domesticated 
and wild animals that die, and fish. As in the case of Farm-yard 
Manure and Town Refuse it may at once be admitted that the materials 
embraced under the present paragraph constitute another largely neglect- 
ed means of preserving the fertility of the land. Mr, W..A. Robertson, 
in his report on some manural substances yet unutilised in this country", 
states that, JrKthe Presidency of Madras alone, the amount of blood, offal, 
and bones of thhsshcep killed in that Presidency in the year 1871-72 v, ould 
have been sufficient to manure highly 44,000 acres of land. Besides the 
diminution of stoefa. by slaughter, there is annually an enormous loss 
from disease and other natural causes: the manura! matters tints pro- 
duced are, under existing circumstances, almost entirely waited. Slaughter- 
house refuse is a highly nitrogenised manure, and would, therefore, be 
specially good for crops '""like sugarcane and make. Fish manure also is 
scarcely ever utilicod m thh? country, although large quantify s of Us n oil 
are manufactured, the refuseVrom which, if properly conserved and utilised 
would form an invaluable substitute for guano, and rot only" prove a riclt 
source of manure on our Eastern and Western Coasts, but also to tune 
become a good marketable com'cnodity and afford a livelihood to many 
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8.053,686 hides, i.e., skins of cows, bullocks and buffaloes, were exported to 
other countries. From this may be deducted 48,449 hides which were 
imported into India from foreign countries, during the same period, and 
which may or may not have been again exported, thus leaving at least a 
net total export of 8,005,217 hides of cows, bullocks, and buffaloes that 
were slaughtered or died in India during the year 1888-89. Assuming that 
the'bones of an average sized cow, bullock, or buffalo weigh 80D) ( Benson , 
Saidapel Experimental Farm Manual, p. 25)> we have a total of 285,901 
tons of bones from the cattle from which these hides were obtained. Besides 
this, a large quantity of hides is annually used in India for manufacture 
into leather, and the bones from these should also be available.. But there 
is still a further source of bones, for India exports large quantities of dress- 
ed and undressed skins chiefly from sheep and goats, the bones of which 
animals should be a valuable source of manure since in the year under 
notice these skins amounted to over twenty-four millions. When a due 
allowance has been made for the bones of the animals represented by 
the hides and skins of commerce, even this estimate would not include the 
bones of the very large number of cattle that annually die in the villages and 
whose bodies are thrown into the nearest nullah or water-course, without 
either their skins or their bones being utilised, nor would it provide for the 
vast numbers of wild animals that die annually throughout the country 
and whose carcasses rot in every jungle; but it will suffice to show that, 
although a considerable export trade in bones is springing up, yet the 
figures of that trade by no means represent the amount of bones that are 
annually available as manure. At present, as already remarked, bones 
are not directlv used for manure, in any form, by the ordinary Indian 
agriculturist, 'indirectly, as thev decay, a portion of their nitrogen and 
phosphorus finds its way into the soil ; but this natural process is a very- 
wasteful one. In some instances, caste prejudices debar the rayat from 
the use of bones,. but even where this is not so, the conservatism of the 
Indian cultivator and the absence of any simple cheap method, by which 
bones may be crushed and reduced to the best form for application to the 
fields, have hitherto hindered the use of this manure. In the note (above 
mentioned) Mr. Basu gives details of a cheap method adopted by him for 
obtaining a supply of bone meal. He says “ Raw bones may be bought 
in the Mofussil at prices not exceeding 8 annas a maund.. They are then 
ground in a mortar with a heavy d hen pi (or pestle such as is used for husk- 
ing grain). With this appliance three men (two at the treadle and one at 
the mortar) made 20 seers of fine meal and 20 seers of roughly broken bones 
in five and a quarter hours. At this rate one maund of bone meal would 
be obtained in ten and a half hours. Taking a man’s wages at 3 annas a 
day of eight hour, the cost of making one maund of bone-meal would oe 
about 12 annas. To facilitate the work of grinding bones, they may oe 
previously softened by some process of fermentation, for instance, by c - 
lecting them in a heap, moistening them with liquid manure and covering 
them over with stiff day, from time to time moistening the mass witfi 1 iresn 
liquid and allowing it to remain thus for 6 to S months, m.t ic c , 
which time the bones will have become quite soft and fragile and can De 
easily reduced to powder/’ 

Of late years, in Calcutta, Bombay, and Lahore, bone miffs have been 
started, and thus both bone-meal and superphosphate are manu . 
in India, but the present high price of these articles ( R32 to Ro P 
debars the native cultivator from employing them, and their “ . ‘ 

confined to experimental farms and the land occupied by Engltsn p • 

A considerable quantity of the bone-meal manufactured in catcuua 
Bombay is exported to Europe. 
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(5) Guano. — One of the most important animal manures used in European 
countries is guano, which owes its value to the ammonia, phosphates, potash, 
and soda it contains, as well as other constituents of plants in small amounts, 
but in a readily available condition. Insignificant quantities of this valuable 
manure have been imported to India, for experimental purposes. It has 
been ascertained that it is very efficacious as an application for preventing 
sugarcane cuttings from being attacked by white-ants, while at the same 
time it affords that crop the food needed during its growth. The large 
expense entailed by the importation into this country of South American 
guano will always preclude its use by the Indian agriculturist, but efforts 
might be made to utilise deposits of guano which have been found in vari- 
ous parts of India, such as the bat guano of the caves in the Kurnool Dis- 
trict, in Moulmcin, and near Vizagapatam, and the bird guano in the Nico- 
bar and Andaman Islands (see Callocalia nidifica, Vol. II., 508). Of 
the former, an experimental analysis was made by the Chemical Examiner 
of Madras, which showed that bat guano was particularly rich in ammo- 
nia} but its value as a manure is little recognised locally, and no records 
of its experimental use are available. Samples of the latter (bird guano) 
were sent to the Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, for 
practical trial, but no information has been received as to the result of this 
experiment. 

Guano, both from Callocalia nidifica and from bats, has, however, beer, 
extensively employed by Chinese agriculturists in the Malay Peninsula in 
the cultivation of the cocoanut, nutmeg, dove and sirih vine (Piper Betlei 
with good success, and it seems strange that the extensive supplies of this 
substance in India, alluded to above, are not made use of. 
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Various vegetable substances, such as the boughs and leaves of bushes 
and trees, indigo refuse, wood ashes, weeds of every description, green, dry, 
or burnt, oil caues of various kinds, the soft deposits of tank beds contain- 
ing all sorts of vegetable substances, are, to some extent, used as manures by 
the Natives of India. They are usually, however, simply thrown upon the 
land and dug or ploughed, into the fresh state, into the soil where, during 
decomposition, they very frequently form a nidus for insects of various sorts, 
which prove injurious to the living plants. Except by the-market garden- 
ers around large cities, no pits or heaps for the collection and maturation 
of vegetable manures are formed by the ordinary Indian agriculturist, and 
it is only what comes to his hand readily at the time that the peasant 
uses, and he almost never tries to gather together the vegetable refuse that 
falls during the year for utilisation at the proper season. 

( 1) Green Manures,— Plants that contain a milky juice, such as the mndar 
(Calotropis gigantea) and the milk-hedge (Euphorbia TirucalH) arc specially 
preferred by the ravat ; but besides these, various other plants are favourite 
manures. A complete list of all that are so used is almost impossible, since 
it would include nearly every plant that grows wild in India; but the 
following arc the principal and those that are most generally employed or 
are supposed by the Natives to have some special manural value; 


Adhntoda Vasica, 

Calotropis gigantea, A’. Br. 
Cassia auriculata, Linn. 

Ccdrela Toona , Roxb. ' 

Datnra, (specie?). 

Dodonea viscosa. Linn. 
Euphorbia TirucalH, Linn. 
Holarrhcna antidys eatcrica, lVall.\ 


Iadigofera paucifolia, Delile. 
Jatropha Curcas, Linn. 
Melia Azadirachta, Linn. 
Mirabills Jalapa, Linn. 
Ocimnrn sanctum, Linn. 
Pongamia glabra. Vent. 
Solatium, (species). 
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In his Selections from the Records of the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department, Government of India, Dr. Watt notes that the leaves of Adha- 
toda Vasica (see Vol. I., 109) are much used in the Panjab as a vegetable 
manure for paddy fields, and he states that in the Sutlej valley they are be- 
lieved by the cultivators to possess the additional virtue of killing the 
aquatic weeds that spring up after 'lire fields are inundated and which 
would, if left alone, materially injure the crop. An enquiry was instituted 
by him to ascertain whether a knowledge of this alleged property of the 
leaves of Adhatoda Vasica was universal, and he found that they were 
almost always prized as a manure wherever the plant occurred, and in some 
districts their powers of destroying low forms of vegetable life were well 
known to the natives. (Conf. with remarks under Oryza sativa, Vol.V.) 

(2) Burning of the Soil — Jumming or Rabbing. — Burning of the weeds 
in heaps is less practised in India than in Europe, but the aboriginal 
tribes are fond of cutting down patches of forests and burning the trees, 
bushes, and weeds on the surface soil, preparatory to tilling the land for a 
temporary cultivation, which lasts for but a few years, when these predatory 
cultivators migrate to other scenes, where they may renew their extravagant 
system of culture. In Bombay and South India, a civilised modification 
of this system is pursued, where seed beds or even fields are prepared by a 
method of manuring there known as rub. This consists of burning the sur- 
face soil by means of layers of dried manure, leaves and branches, ike., 
then ploughing in the ashes. For a full account of this process the render 
is referred to the article Oryza sativa. 

(31 Set.— Indigo vat refuse {Cant. Vol. IV., 401) is largely used in some 
places as a manure ; but as it is also employed for fuel in indigo factories, it is 
not always easily obtainable. Sometimes it is neither used as a manure nor 
as fuel ; but simply allowed to waste, —a striking example of the careless, 
ness of the ordinary cultivator with regard to his conserving of manures. 
In some parts of Bengal the refuse from indigo vats is thought a par- 
ticularly valuable manure for the cultivation of tobacco, and is much sought 
after as such. 
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covered, and left to decompose (Indian Agriculturist, June 16, 

IS of its suitability to the climate and soil of India, no very 
extensive use, however, appears to be made of this system of manuring 
Agriculturist, either through greed or the innate conservatismofhis 
character, usually prefers his meagre hot weather crop, ^ anj proqjejve 
augmentation of the winter one, by methods which do not bear the stamp 

of _ xhe use of the various f orms -of oil-cake as manures will 

be dealt with in another, portiomof this work (see Oils& Oil-cakes \ol. V.) 

III.— Mineral Manures. 

Mineral manures, although occurring in many parts of India, are 
not used by the Natives generally. They may be enumerated thus 

(i) Lime.— The use of lime as a manure is in India practically over- 
looked and perhaps fortunately so, for did the native agriculturist know its 
stimulatin'* properties on a soil stinted of other manures, lie would 
probably soon, by its help, liberate all the insoluble mineral substan- 
ces in the soil, which in the natural state would have become slowly 
available to the plant, and thus anticipating the supplies of future years, 
leave the soil barren. The high price of fuel is a great obstacle to its 
use in India, but in the vicinity of large towns where accumulations 
of refuse exist, the lime might be burnt with these, and thus made avail- 
able for agricultural purposes at a low cost. There is no doubt that with 
judicious management, many lands in India might be vastly improved by 
the use of lime; but it would be injudicious, in the present state of agricul- 
ture, to furnish the ordinary native agriculturist with so violent a stimu- 
lant for the land. As a manure for leguminous crops, lime, as well as the 
next manure of this series, gypsum, is very valuable. (Conf. with Vol. II., 

151)- 

(2) Gypsum. — Sulphate of calcium, in the form of the refuse from the 
soda-water manufactories, has been used successfully as a. manure on the 
Sydapet Experimental Farm in Madras. In this form it contains not j 
only the pure sulphate of calcium, but also calcium carbonate, various 
chlorides, sulphates, and sulphurets of calcium and sodium, a mixture which 
is even more valuable as a manure, while in the neighbourhood of large 
towns it can be obtained at much less cost than pure gypsum. 

The results of the application of gypsum in India have been very encour- 
aging; the use of sulphate of lime in the Sydapet Experimental Farm so 
increased a crop that a’ clear profit of R 14 was realised over what was 
gained on an unmanured crop, a result due entirely to the manure- Its 
use as a manure, however, is at present greatly checked by the high rail- 
way freight which is charged on it ; but this would probably be at once 
remedied if it came into demand with cultivators! (Conf. Vol. IV, 195.) 

(3) Nitrates. — The nitrates of potash and soda are both employed as 
manures in Europe, principally on account of the nitrogen they contain 
although nitrate of potash is valuable also from the potash that it can suo- 
ply to the plants. 1 

In Europe the high price of nitrate of potash has prevented its gene- 
ral application, and, consequently, nitrate of soda has been used • but 
in India where a coarse nitrate of potash could be manufactured ataverv 
low cost, there is nothing to prevent the use of the more valuable salt It 
is of special value as a top-dressing, applied when the plants are one or two 
inches high, and such are its powers of increasing the yield, that in some 
experiments with chemical manures made at the Madras Model Farm ft 
was found that an application of one cwt. per acre nearly doubled th™’roo 
and gave .the farmer a clear profit of thirty' rupees over what urns 
Lon, 0 crop „ol so msottrsd. It Is said that JESSto TtaH b?Si 
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in grain crops combined with common salt, as the latter checks the ten- 
dency to run to straw ; and since the common nitrate of potash contains 
chloride of sodium in considerable amount as one of its impurities, this 
would be the form most valuable to the agriculturist. Almost the same 
remarks, however, apply to the use of the nitrates of potash and soda as to 
that of lime. Used alone, they only act for one season or at most two, and 
they are mainly effective when employed on soils already well manured 
with organic substances. In England, nitrates are always employed when 
the weather is showery, and as the same atmospheric state is not available 
in India, the application of saltpetre without irrigation will not pay. To get 
its full value as a manure it should be applied on irrigated lands imme- 
diately after irrigation {hid. Agrtc. Gncct-'r, iSS/, 564}. In spite of the 
abundance, however, with which this salt occurs in India, it is little used 
by the native farmers. Many of them have learnt its value through the 
experiments on the various model farms throughout the country', yet their 
natural aversion to purchased manures and the fact that the manufacture 
of crude saltpetre can only be conducted under license, for winch an annual 
fee is charged, prevent their using this manure. Until the fiscal restriction 
is removed, at any rate in favour of the cultivators, we cannot expect that 
the use of the nitrates as manure will become general in India. 

The protection of the salt revenue, requiring as it docs, that saltpetre 
refineries should be worked under restriction, probably enhances the cost 
of production of nitrate of potash, and makes .its competition with nitrate 
of soda difficult so far as the manure trade is concerned. Notwithstanding 
the largely increased demand in Europe for nitrates as manures, the ex- 
port trade in nitrate of potash is practically no larger now than it was 
twenty years ago (O'Conor, Trade Review, i88S-S<)). In 18S8-S9 the ex- 
port trade in saltpetre amounted to 420,503 cut., while in tSS{-S5 it was 
451,017 cwt. Nearly one-third of this amount went to China, Hongkong, 
and the Straits Settlements, over one-third to the United Kingdom, while 
the remairdtr was distributed in small quantities to various other Europe m 
countries and to the United States, f he price of nitrate of potash, iw» 
ever, renders it impossible that it can compete as a manure with the crude 
nitrate of soda from South America, in spite of the gi eater m a mi ml vaiu- 
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, recovered from the preparations. The methods used in Germany for the 
• denaturalisation of salt, where salt for manure is issued duty free mixed 
with charcoal dust, ashes, lamp-black or ordinary soot in different pro- 
portions, although effective there, would not be so in India, where the 
salt duty is much heavier, and cheaper means of restoration exist. (Spans’ 
Eurvcl. ; Eitcycl . Britt) 

(5) Coprolite.— This name was originally applied by Dr. Buckland to 
substances found in many geological strata which he believed to be the 
dung of fossil animals. Its signification has, however, now been widened 
to include also other phosphatic concretions. Considerable interest has 
been aroused in agricultural circles in India of late years bv the discovery 
• of coprolite at Masun in the North-Western Provinces, and of fossil bones 
in the alluvium of the Jumna. If these contain, as was said on then- 
discovery, more than 50 per cent, of tricalcic phosphate, and the supply 
is as abundant as is anticipated, the use of the superphosphate of lime as a 
manure in India may be hoped to become more general. With regard to 
the coprolites at Mastiri, some confusion was at first caused by apparently 
contradictory chemical analyses made by different authorities, but this 
was found to be due to the inequality of the fossiliferous strata, and it now 
appears indubitable that the greater part of the Masurf rock is at any 
- rate as valuable as the Cambridge coprolite strata. The desiderata of 
cheap carriage and a cheap supply of crude sulphuric acid to convert the 
tribasic into the soluble phosphate, at present alone curtail its use. Should 
these be met, there is no doubt that a considerable industry in this form of 
mineral manure would arise. 

16) Ammoniacal Liquor. — The ammoniacal liquor of gas works is 
another good manure which ought to be utilised wherever available. Of 
course in India this is only so in the neighbourhood of a few large towns ; 
but thereit is specially applicable, as it is invaluable to the market gardener 
for the cultivation of vegetables. 

(7) Other Mineral Manures. — Various other mineral manures, such as the 
commercial ferrous sulphate, basic slag, the carbonates of soda and potash, 
have been used in Europe with good effect ; but at present in India, they 
are either not available, or the cost at which they can be obtained pre- 
• eludes their use by the ordinary cultivator. 

(G. Watt.) 

MAOUTIA, Wedd.; Gen. PL, III., 39 i. 

Maoutia Puya, Wedd.; FI. Br. Ind., V., 592 ; Urticace2E. 

Sometimes called Wild-hemp by early writers and also Pua-hemp. 

Syn.— Bcehmeria Puya, Hooi. ; B. frutescens, Don. .(not of Thunb.); 
Urtica Puya, Ham., in Wall. Cal. 

Vern. — P6i,pua, Hind.; Yenki (Litnbu), Bbnc. ; Puya, Nepal ; Kyinii, 
kienhi, Lepchaj Puya, Kumaon ; Sat sha yuet, Burm. 

References. — Brandis, For. Fl„ 430 ; Rare, For. FI. Burm., II., 420 ; 
Gamble, Man. Tirnb., 323 ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 317, 7gS ; Boyle, Fib. 
PI., 368 ; Kent Off. Guide to the M us. of Ec. Bot., 124; Hannav, in 
Jour .Agri.-Hort. Soc., VII ( Old Series), 223: Memoir of Dehra Boon. 
21 >' Madden, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng , XVIII., /., 622 ; Indian Forest- 
er, XIV., 269, 273, 275 i Watt, in Col. & Ind. Ex. 1886, Commercial 
Reports. 
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Habitat.— A native of the Tropical Himalaya (ascending to 4,000 feet 
in altitude), distributed from Kumaon and Garhwai eastward to Nepdl, 

Sikkim, the Kh&sia hills, and the Assam Valley and thence to Burma' 
the Straits Settlements, and Japan. 

' Fibre. -Although many authors refer to this fibre and state that it FIBRE, 

closely resembles Rhea, and may be prepared and used in the same 261 
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manner, yet no one seems to have performed independent experiments 
With the poi fibre, and the available information is, therefore, of an inde- 
finite nature. Dr. Oampbell’s.description of the fibre, published in Royle’s 
Fibrous Plants , is the only complete account available up to date. The 
following extract will be found interesting : — 

*' Description . — The leaf is serrated, of a dark green colour above, 
silVery white below, not hairy or stingirig; and has a reddish pedicle of 
about three inches long. The seed forms in small currant-like clusters 
along - the top of the plant, and on alternate sides about an inch apart. 
Two small leaves spring from the stem at the centre of and above each 
cluster of seed. 

“ Habitat . — The Pdoah is not cultivated but grows wild and abundant- 
ly in the valleys throughout the mountains of Eastern Nepal and Sikkim, 
at the foot of the hills skirting the Terai to the elevation of 1,000 to 2,000 
feet, and within the mountains up to 3,000 feet. It is considered a hill 
plant, and not suited to the plains or found in them. It does not grow in 
the forests, but is chiefly found in open clear places, and in some situations 
overruns the abandoned fields of the hill people within the elevations which 
suit it. It sheds its leaves in the winter, throws them out in April and 
May, and flowers and seeds in August and September. 

“ When Used. — It is cut down for use when the seed is formed ; this is 
the case with the common flax in Europe. At this time the bark is most 
easily removed and the produce is best. After the seed is ripe it is not 
fit for use, at least it is deteriorated. 

-“How Prepared. — As soon as the plant is cut, the bark or skin is re- 
moved. This is very easily done. It is then dried in the sun for a few 
days ; when cjuite dry, it is boiled with wood-ashes for four or five hours ; 
when cold, it is beaten with a mallet on a flat stone until it becomes rather 
pulpy, and all the woody portion of the bark has disappeared ; then it is 
well washed in pure spring water and spread out to dry After exposure 
for a day or two to a bright sun it is ready for use. When the finest de- 
scription of fibre is wanted, the stuff, after being boiled and beaten, is daub- 
ed over with wet clay and spread Out to dry. When thoroughly dry the 
clay is rubbed and beaten out; the fibre is then ready for spinning into 
thread, which is done with the common distaff. 

“ Uses. — The Pooah is principally used for fishing nets, for- which it is 
admirably adapted on account of its great strength of fibre and its extra- 
ordinary power of long resisting the effects of water. It is also used for 
making game-bags, twine and ropes. It is considered well adapted for 
making cloth, but is not much used in this way. 

" Dr. Falconer recognised the Pooah as the Bcehmeria frutescens, Don,, 
of Botanists, common at lower elevations on the Himalaya from Garhwdl to 
the Sikkim hills (Ganges to Burrampooter). In the outer hills of Garhwal 
and Kumdon it is called Pooee, and the tough fibre is used there for mak- 
ing nets. In Darjiling, B. frutescens goes by a similar name. Pooah and 
the fibre is used for similar purposes It was first described by Thunberg, 
who distinguishes it from the textile species, Bcehmeria (Urtica) nivea, 
which grows there in abundance, 

"Captain Thompson, to whom the specimens of the Pooah fibre were 
sent, says of it, that ‘ when properly dressed, it is quite equal to the best 
Europe flax, and will produce better Sail-cloth than any other substance I 
havj seen in India. I observe from Dr. Campbell’s communication that 
mud is used in the preparation, which clogs it too much, &c. My Superin- 
tendent, Mr. W, Rownee, who understands the nature of these substances, 
tells me that if potash were used in the preparation (which is invariably 
done with Russian hemp and flax) instead of clay or mud, that the colour 
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would be improved, the substance rendered easy to dress, and not liable to 
so much waste in manufacturing'” (Royle, Fibrous Plants, 368 — 370). 

The above quotation regarding Maoutia Puya and the incidental allusion 
to it in the remarks regarding Rhea have very nearly recorded all that has to 
be said. The large bale of the fibre shown at the Colonial and Indian Ex- 
hibition, and which was obtained from Assam, was either, as Messrs. 
Cross & Bevan suspect a badly-prepared sample or the fibre is quite 
worthless. The former explanation would be in accordance with all pre- 
vious reports, for, although admittedly inferior to Rhea, it would be hard to 
believe that a fibre so popular with the fishermen could be so utterly worth- 
less as Messrs. Cross & Bevan’s analysis would make it out to be. 
The following demonstrates the results of their chemical examination of the 


fibre : — 

Moisture . . . . n’2 

Ash ........... 8-2 

Hydrolysis for 1 hour in 1 p. c. Na 2 0 ..... 62‘7 

Cellulose .......... 32'7 


According, therefore, to Messrs. Cross & Bevan’s observations, 
Maoutia Puya would be the least worthy fibre in India, since it has the 
next to the lowest amount of cellulose and loses more of its weight under 
hydrolysis than any other fibre examined by them. In their remarks re- 

f arding the fibre, however, these distinguished chemists affirm : “A large 
ale of this fibre was shown at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
and by experts pronounced identical with Rhea. It now remains to be 
carefully ascertained in India whether there would be any advantage in 
cultivating this plant in place of Boehmerlanivea. We can only repeat 
what we have said elsewhere, that every effort should be put forth in India 
to ascertain the peculiarities of every plant allied to Rhea. In somerespects 
the true Rhea is too strong, and a Rhea-like fibre, a little inferior in point 
of quality, that could be more easily cultivated and more cheaply separated 
from the twigs, would in all probability prove a more profitable and more 
acceptable fibre than Rhea, which has occupied, and justly occupied, the 
minds of experts for the last few years. 

“ The specimen of this fibre exhibited was very inferior in many re- 
spects. It is introduced here, as presumably its rightful place, when nor- 
mally prepared. 

" Not only was the specimen inferior in point of preparation, but it was 
found in the microscopic examination impossible to isolate the ultimate 
fibre, by reason of its breaking up under the needles. Many of the fibres 
of the Urticace® show this tendency to brittleness; but with special 
attention to cultivation and the conditions of growth, these defects can in 
all probability be removed ” 

It is needless to add anything further except to emphasise what has 
already been said — namely, that if Messrs. Cross & Bevan’s analysis be 
confirmed as representing the fibre, an effort should be made to replace its 
cultivation with the true Rhea or China-grass, or at all events to see that 
consignments of Pot are not sent to Europe under the name of Rhea. 

The above compilation appeared in the publication edited by the 
writer — Selections from the Records of the Government of India (Pol. I., 
Pt. II. (1888-89), 312-313) ; it has since transpired that the bale of sup- 
posed Pot fibre examined by Messrs. Cross, Bevan, & King was in all 
probability not Pot. In connection with the preparation of the fibres for 
the Imperial. Institute an authentic sample of that fibre has been secured. 
On this subject Mr. Gammie of Mungpoo, Dirjilin g, furnishes the follow- 
ing information : — ■“ The whole sample has been prepared by the method 
pursued by the Nepalese and Lepchas. 
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“ The bark is peeled off the stems in long strips ; boiled in water thick- 
ened with common wood-ashes until it is pulpy ; then as much as possible 
of the adhering bark is separated from the fibre by alternately beating with 
a wooden mallet and washing in cold water. After this the water is rinsed 
out, and each bundle of fibre is thickly covered with a paste of micaceous 
clay, and dried. When thoroughly dry, the clay and the remaining bark 
are easily shaken off, leaving the fibre in a state fit for use. If fibre is 
required free from dust, it is repeatedly rinsed until the water runs clear, 
and then re-dried. 

“The white or bluish-white clay found here and there near streams is 
preferred, as it gives the fibre a good colour. 

“This clay, by being fused with fire, is re converted into common mica- 
ceous, schistose stone. 

“ If the appearance of the fibre is of no consequence, j'ellow clay is said 
to be as effective. 

“ I do not know whether the action of the clay is altogether mechanical 
or not. A few samples which were prepared by treatment with lime and 
chalk were coarse in appearance and rough to the touch ; those treated by 
clay, on the other hand, were soft and silky. Although the Pooa is rather 
a common plant, it is seldom gregarious to any extent as far as I know ; so 
that the collection of a large quantity entails an expenditure which must 
exceed the value of the fibre extracted. I obtained five maunds of stems, by 
contract, for three rupees per maund, but I question if I could obtain them 
at the same rate agam, as the people had to search far and wide for even 
that quantity. At a moderate estimate the further cost to manufacture the 
fibre was five rupees, making a total of twenty rupees. 

“The fresh stripped bark weighed 63 lb and yielded only 4 lb of fibre. 
The cost of producing one pound of fibre would, therefore, be five rupees. 

“ Pooa is chiefly used for fishing nets and lines. I am told that formerly 
the Lepchas made cloth from it, but the contraction and expansion readily 
caused in it by atmospheric changes made it uncomfortable and undesirable 
for wearing apparel.” 

It would thus seem that little hope need be entertained of obtaining this 
fibre from the wild stock Should it prove of value {when Mr. Gammie’s 
sample has been submitted to commercial and scientific tests) and to 
possess advantages over that of Rhea the plant would have to be cultivated. 


MARANTA, Linn. ; Gen. PI , III., 649. 


A genus ol Scitamine.* (theGingerFamily) named in honour of Maranti, 
a Venetian botanist and physician of the sixteenth century. It gives its name to 
the Tribe MarantE-TE and is characterised by havinga terminal few-flowered but- 
branched panicle, the flower- borne on slender ebracteate peduncles with narrow 
deciduous sheathing bracts at the origin of the ramifications. Corolla tube 
cylindrical, often gibbous: staminal tube contained within the corolla, peti- 
loid with a solitary anther on one side. Ovary by abortion j-cellcdand 1- 
seeded with two small empty cells. Fruit ovoid, somewhat oblique with a fleshy 
green pericarp. There are some ten species in the genus, all natives of America, 
with one or two widely cultivated in the Old World on account of the starch 
contained in their tubers. 


' ~ ^ranta arundinacea, Linn. ; FI. Br. Ind., VI., 198 ; Scitamineje. 
/ifer, W es t Indian Arrowroot — A name given lo distinguish it from 
s East Indian, the produce of Curcuma angustifolia, Roxb. ; — see 

Sis used- II, 652-655. [Ger, 

Aent, Mr. V.oot, Fr. ; Avfrikanisches Starkmehe. Arrowjiehl, 
sjfs me that if peems probable that M. ramosissima, Wall., and M. INDICA, 
v -h'C v, till Russian ftynonjms for a cultivated form of M. ARUNtitNACtA, Linn, and 
'cally distinct, as some writers maintain. 
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Vera .— TMor (tickhur), Hind.; Tavktl, Mar.; Ararat, Guz.; Kunka 
neshasMi, Dec. ; Kura mavu or iuatnnu, T ax.; Tavaksha, Kan.; Kua, 
hughct, Malay; Pen-b-xa, Burm. It seems probable that all the verna- 
cular names here given, strictly speaking, refer to the starch obtained from 
East Indian arrowroot Curcuma angustifolia — though they are doubt- 
ess non-a-days given to any form of that farinaceous substance. 

R f-r rC “nr'n* I r' Fd ‘ C ’ B ‘ C > 10 >' Voi X l ‘ HorL Sub - CnL ' 

8r ; Mason, Burma and Jts People , 507, 806 ; 
T rcasttry of Bo}., 720 • Fliick. frHnnh., Pharmacog .» 
A?r * a * JSlk Ed., i6$3 ; O'Shnughncssy, Bcrtg. Disports.* 

6 M„ , n, 4 ll t Jr nt P & T r m -" U V ed - P . 1 -' 265 Smith > Die., 2S; Short t, 
Manual of Indian Ayrtc., ooi ; Atkinson, Him. Dist. ( Vol. X., N.-1V. P. 

Tf:>’ Simntonds, Trotncal Agriculture, 347; Bombay, Man. Bn. 
i .J -r ; Ga ^‘ tccrs -—Mysore and Coorg, I., 70, • A R ri.-Hort. Soc. 

.Vf’; ,, 393 > 4 ' S; Journal ( Old Series), II., 215, 
Hnbitnf lit; 3 6 'e. 65 ri U i' lb?, 243 , 2S2 ; VIII. (Proc.), 24. 

, . ’? lst 1 ° 7 ’ & Food.— Authors are agreed that the name arrow- 

root was derived from the alleged alexiphnrmic properties of the plant. 
ioprJi UICe °[- t hf-^ res 1 K ? 0T "'as employed by the Mexican Indians as an ex 
•y 1 * Pp ^cation against the action of the poison used on their arrows. 

1 he earliest authentic mention of the plant occurs in Sloane’s Catalogue 
1 J‘'\ naiCn Plan .[* ( lC 9 d >. where it is called Cauna India radice alba 
t X J ha r n r- 11 V s firs , t discovered in Dominica, thence sent to Barba- 
r?,Ub S ^ CCjl,Cntl: i,’ t0 J amaica ' Patrick Browne (in 1756) mentions 
alevinWn^ uvl" ffa - d ? nS ,n Jamaica, and, in addition to alluding to its 
b ea£d n * u 5f * ,nf0rms us ‘" at “ the root washed, pounded fine, and 
food when nr , , me IL0UR and STARcii, ” which was sometimes used as 
P I, n n i were scarce. In , 750, Hughes {NaUnal History of 

that ofwheat! P ° Ue ° f 10 Starch made from the roots as far excelling 

Holton ihm,t°, S ,°« e K'T- tel o' arr °," T00t was introduced into England by 
rtouston about 1737, but in Renny’s Historv of Jamaica <??■>)■ >1 nsei 

exported in 1700 ^Some®, fir f st consignment to England, and “these were 

boS sr u, nfus '°v ccms to *«»* been made b y writ ers 

Indiannrrowr^ff SS?, bchve ? n the farina from this plant and the East 
appears to be no dn, ,b/ tapioca, the Brazilian arrowroot. There 

wcro dcrivcd or:a;nMK, r f h A fact - that a11 forms of the arrowroot plant 
referred to bv Arncnca - The s °-caHed arrowroot of India, 

fadtai n J r,menand . others under the- name of Maranta 

ordinary » hJ ld narro ' ver > sharper, and smoother leaves than the 

aSZ Curcuma angustifolia or one of the earliest intro- 

BJ ction ThS^n I ," h,Ch Came t0 , India beforc ‘he first record of 
about the beginning If 5 ar J°" TOO , t P' ant must have been introduced 
at least it dkf not Jttr-! ceatuI T> there seems no doubt, but in Bengal 
of a plant belonging , attentlon much before 1830. The earliest mention 
withSvlhcl. Thus g Wa||;ch S in n ?R-^ arMta •* c uriou % cn °ugh 1 associated 
Horticultural Society . l8 33 ’ reco g n , Is . ed the plant, which the Ayn\- 

that it was the trim nJdl .l a bad been cultivating under the impression 
into the Botanic Garden^fVnm^ Mtlran , t a ramosissima introduced 
said, was quhe «dl£nt apo ” Thfs > he 
Sylhet plant was probably the M indL^f M -1 aru ? dinacea -" The 
above, the more recent author* so 7 “ "nters, but, as remarked 

arrowroot plant of Southern and Wester ^ In P ' H C , U , r . clI 5 na anpstifolia, the 
of the introduction of M ™ 1 o dl ,t U c have tb «.s no record 
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HABITAT, „ arrowi oot as an American plant only which yielded a similar farinaceous 
& FOOD. substance to that obtained from Curcuma angustifolia) would be difficult to 
get over ; indeed his silence practically proves that, in his time at least, the 
true arrowroot plant had not been even introduced. In the XI th Volume 
(iSioj of the Asiaiick Researches, for example, Roxburgh says: “I shall 
only add, on the subject of this nutritious powder, that it is very similar 
to the powder which is obtained in America from the roots of Maranta 
arundinacea, and which is known in Europe by the name of Indian arrow- 
root.” Ainslie, who wrote some time after Roxburgh (1823). says that 
“ Maranta arundinacea has lately been brought to Ceylon from the West In- 
dies, and thrives well at the Three Kories, where arrowroot is now prepared 
from it and reckoned of the finest quality.” It is remarkable that Wallich, 
if he meant that M. ratnosissima was a native of Cachar, should not have 
said so, since he must have known that that opinion was opposed to Rox- 
burgh andAinslie. VoigHHori. Subiirb., Cal., 575) speaks o( it in i845as 
cultivated in the West and East Indies; he adds, that it flowers in the rainy 
season, from which fact it may be inferred that it was, at the time he wrote, 
regularly' cultivated in India. Firminger, who in 1863 brought out the 
first edition of his Manual of Gardening in India, while comparing the 
arrowroot of Curcuma angustifolia with the true article, says : “ I cannot tell 
why any but the genuine kind should be produced at all in this country, or 
whether any difficulty is experienced in the cultivation of M. arundinacea 
on the Madras side ; in Bengal the plant may be obtained in any abund- 
ance, and cultivated with the greatest ease. Dr. Jameson states too, 
that it thrives in the Saharanpur district and throughout the North-West 
Provinces.” 


The earliest direct mention of the introduction of Maranta to India is 
the passage to which reference has been made The Agri .-Horticultural 
Society of In-Ha obtained roots from the Cape of Good Hope. These 
were cultivated and gave a net profit of R2, 307-10 from 4 btgltas of land, 
planted in 1831. A demand for roots thus arose, and the Society distribu- 
ted all they had and were prevented from indenting for a further supply 
from the Cape by Dr. Waliich’s report, that the plant could be had in Syf- 
het. No mention is made of the true West Indian stock having been pro- 
cured, but doubtless It is grown in India now, though it seems probable, 
from the facts here mentioned, that the form known as M. ramosissima 
must have been widely distributed, and is thus probably cultivated by many 
persons who are ignorant of its not being' the best West Indian arrowroot. 
The available information on this subject is, however, so imperfect that 
little more can be done than to indicate, as already done, our imperfect 
knowledge. 
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Method of Cultivation and Prfparation of the Farina. 

1st, Bengal . — The account given by Firminger may, perhaps, be accepted 
as the best statement, although, of course, he says nothing as to the extent 
of its cultivation, and his description is of a general nature, hence more or less 
applicable to all India : — "Hie root,” he writes, "should be put in the ground 
in the month of May. Drills should be made about three or four inches deep 
and two feet apart, in which the roots should be laid at the distance of a foot 
and a half from one another, and the earth covered over them. As the 
plants grow, they should be earthed up in the same manner that potatoes 
are; They love a good rich soil, and plenty of water during the time of 
their growth, which latter, indeed, they get naturally, as their growing 
time is during the rains. They bear their small white flowers about 
August, and in January or February the crop may be taken tip for use. A 
month O' two previous, however, water should be entirely vithholden, to 
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allow the roots to ripen. They are of a pure ivory-white colour, and should 1 
be as large as moderate-sized carrots. The smaller ones should be reserv- i 
ed for a fresh planting, and the pointed ends also of the larger ones, at the 
extremities of which the eyes are situated, should be broken off, three inches 
in length, and kept for the same purpose. 

“ The mode of preparing the arrowroot is very simple. The roots after 
being well washed should be pounded to a pulp m a wooden mortar, which 
may be hired for the occasion from the bazar. The pulp should be thrown 
into a large vessel of water, which will become turbid and milky, a portion | 
of the pulp remaining suspended in it as a fibrous mass. The fibrous part 
should be lifted up, rinsed, pounded again in the mortar, thrown again into 
the water, lifted up a second time, rinsed, and then thrown away. The milky- 
looking water should be then strained through a coarse cloth into another 
vessel, and when the sediment has settled, the water should be poured 
gently off and clean fresh water poured upon the sediment. This, after 
haying been well stirred up, should be strained through a fine cloth, and on 
settling the water should again be carefully and gently drained away. The 
sediment, which is then fine pure arrowroot, should be dried on sheets of 
paper by exposure to the sun. ” 

In the Journals of the Anri-Horticultural Society of India frequent 
mention is made of Chutia Nagpur arrowroot. Thus, Dr. Mouat reports 
on a sample prepared in 1843 at Purulia. In the same year Babu Sumbu 
Ohunder Ghose forwarded to the Society twelve canisters of arrowroot 
grown and manufactured at Birbhum. The report on these samples was 
to the effect, that the farina was of excellent quality, well prepared and 
dried, without any disagreeable odour or flavour. “It forms a good jelly, 
and is well adapted for all the purposes to which this mild and nutritious 
substance islapplied. ” 

At the Colonial and Indian Exhibition exceller '.samples of arrowroot, 
prepared and tinned in the European method, were shown by Mr. H. H. 
Abdoollah of Colootolla near Calcutta. It is known that several other 
makers produce arrowroot which successfully competes, both in quality 
and price, with the imported ponder, but definite particulars as to the ex- 
tent of cultivation are not available. 

2nd , North-Western Provinces and Oudh .— Atkinson writes : “This root 
has been successfully cultivated in these provinces. The tubers are ready 
for digging in January, and should be scraped and well washed before 
being powdered, in order to remove the acrid poisonous juice. An ordinary 
piece of tin punched with holes makes a good grater. After being washed 
the powder should be dried in the sun before being stored. The arrowroot 
produced from these tubers at Haldwani, (near Naini Tal, by Mr. Fraser 
has been pronounced by experts both here and in Europe to be equal to the 
best West Indian arrowroot.” In a report of the Lucknow Horticultural 
Society , 1S43, mention is made of the despatch to Calcutta of a sample of 
arrowroot made from the plants grown in the gardens. 

3rd, Madras . — The extent to which the true arrowroot is cultivated in 
South India cannot be discovered. Many writers allude to arrowroot, 
however, and speak of it as an important crop, but very probably the chief 
article of trade is the East Indian form Curcuma angustifolia. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that Sir Walter Elliot {FI. Audit., 142) should state that M. 
ramosissima. Wall., the Palaganda of the Telegu people is “wild in all the 
hill forests.” That name, according to Moodeen Sheriff, would appear to 
denote rather Alp'mia Galanga, and Sir Walter does not refer to Curcuma 
angustifolia, although, while dealing with Curcuma sp. (the Nakka pastipu), 
he remarks that it is “wild Turmeric, C. montana vel angustifolia?” It 
seems thus probable that he made the mistake, by no means infrequent j 
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about the time he wrote (1859) °f regarding the wild arrowroot of India as 
M. ramosissima. Shortt, in an essay on arrowroot cultivation in Madras, 
gives a somewhat incoherent account of the difference between Maranta and 
Curcuma. He, however, furnishes certain facts which must he accepted as 
applicable to both forms since he does not say of which he is dealing. 
Although the writer is therefore unable to give any information as to the 
relative extent to which these plants are cultivated, Shortt’ s essay may be 
here quoted : — “ Arrowroot is largely grown in Travancore,* in Malabar 
and other districts of Southern India. The farina is manufactured in a 
rough and rude way ; attention is not given to the cultivation of the plant, 
so as to increase the quantity and quality of starch. The mode of cul- 
ture followed by the native producer is to roughly plough up sufficient 
land, level it, and plant out the rhizome or root stalks, at about one foot 
apart either way, before the commencement of the rains. Thereafter 
little or no attention is given to the crop. As a rule, manure is seldom 
used and the plants are not irrigated, except, perhaps, in exceptional 
instances, whilst crop after crop is taken off the same soil. 

“ For the proper and scientific culture of arrowroot, care should be taken 
in the selection of the soil. The crop grows best in a soft, loose sandy soil, 
or a somewhat porous loamy one, which admits of the rhizomes forming 
readily and enlarging to their fullest extent. The land should be well 
ploughed and freely manured with rotten farm-yard manure, which should 
be thoroughly mixed with the soil. It should then be levelled ’and formed 
into beds of a convenient size, so as to admit of the plants being irrigated 
when necessary, and the plants should be planted out 2 feet apart either 
way. On these hillsf we prefer to place out the seed stalk in lines, 2 or 
i\ feet apart either way, and when the plants have attained a height of 6 
to 8 inches, to dig a trench, one foot wide, between every two lines, about 
half a foot deep ; the soil thus obtained is used to ridge up the line of 
plants. This plan will also prove useful if it become necessary to irrigate 
the plants, which can be done by the trench between the lines, if care 
is taken to keep the ridges along the lines of plants well earthed up at all 
times. The plants should have plenty of room to enable them to form large 
clusters. 

“ For seed we generally prefer the root-stalks with their fibrous roots 
broken up, and the stalks cut short to about four inches in length. The 
first inch or two of the rhizomes will also answer the purpose of seed, in 
fact any portion of the rhizome of the size of an inch, containing a joint, 
will answer the purpose equally well. The rhizomes are fit to be taken 
up in about nine or ten months. They are planted out in the month of 
March and taken up in the following January or February. After the 
plants are put out, they are hand-umtered twice a week, till they become 
established, but, where facilities exist, other modes of irrigation may be 
resorted to •, and about once a month the field should be weeded, the earth 
loosened freely around the plants, and the stalks kept well earthed up.”. 

Dr. Shortt furnishes an estimate of the expense of cultivation .which 
amounts to R50 per acre. He then adds : — “ The average crop of rhizomes 
produced on an acre of land is 2,500 pounds, yiclding400 pounds of farina, 
the average is one-fourth the quantity of the cormus, but for safety I have 
fixed it at one-sixth the quantify which at four annas the pound will realize 
R100; the retail price of arrowroot is from 12 annas to Ri the pound, and 
according to my estimate, deducting R50 for cost of cultivation, there is a 
balance of R50 as the net profit. With care and attention in the cultiva- 
tion and preparation of the arrowroot, the profit will be found to exceed 
the estimate greatly.” 
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Dr. Shortt’s description of the process of manufacture does not mate- 
rially differ from that given above by Firminger, and it need not, therefore, 
be reproduced here. 

4th. Bombay . — Graham (Cat. Bomb. PI., 212) alludes to Maranta 
ramosissima. Wall. (PI. As. Rar. 3 t., 286) as a native of Sylhet which had 
been introduced into Bombay by Mr. Nimmo, from Bengal. “It has nu- 
merous longclavate tubers, and much resembles the West India arrowroot ” 
(Wall.). 1 he dry air, says Graham (quoting Gibson), of the Deccan in 
the cold season seems to affect its development. Dalzell & Gibson in 
their Bombay Flora repeat the same statements under the two names, M. 
Zebrina and M. ramosissima, two plants which Graham, and correctly so, 
kept distinct. In Dr. W Gray’s sketch of the botany of Bombay the 
remark occurs, “ M. arundinacea, the (West Indian arrowroot, exists in a 
few gardens, and, judging from its luxuriant growth, is capable of being 
profitably cultivated in Bombay.” 

5th, Burma . — Mason says; “The true arrowroot plant was introduced 
several years ago by Mr. O’Riley, and is beginning to be largely culti- 
vated. The arrowroot made is not inferior in quality to any imported ; 
while it is sold for half the price, at a good profit. A gentleman at 
Tavoy has sold a considerable quantity for exportation this year, and has 
orders for more than a thousand pounds of the next crop ” ( Burma and 
Its People. 507). Mention is made of Mr. O’Riley’s introduction of the 
root into Burma in the Proceedings of the Agri - Horticultural Society of 
India (1844). He there states that he had been so successful with the few 
bulbs of Maranta arundinacea furnished to him by the Society that he in- 
tended to extend its cultivation considerably. Mr. O’Riley adds that, with- 
out exception, the persons to whom he had given tubers had pronounced it 
superior to Speed’s, and that as the gardens of the natives possess a fine 
free soil of the richest description, he considers its introduction into Tenas- 
serim Province of some importance. In the same year Major D. Williams 
sent to the Society samples of a bulb and farina prepared from it which he 
considered far superior to arrowroot. He then remarked “the arrowroot 
plant grows all over Arracan and is eaten as a vegetable .” From this it 
would be difficult to know what either of the two plants alluded to may 
have been, but very probably neither of them were Maranta. In a later 
communication, however. Major Williams furnishes fuller details from 
which it would appear that Dr. Wallich determined his bulb that yielded 
a far superior arrowroot to the true plant to be Tacca pinnatifida. But 
the Arracan arrowroot, which was eaten as a vegetable, does not appear 
to have been determined. Could it have been the sweet cassava which in 
Assam, about the same time as the above appeared, was also stated to be 
plentiful and to be eaten as a vegetable ? 

Maranta dichotoma, Wall., see Phrynium dichotomum, Roxb.; Vol. VI. 


MARBLE, Ball, in Man. Geol. of Ind., Ill, 455—^1, 686. 

The term marble is geologically restricted to limestone or carbonate of 
lime capable of receiving a polish. It occurs in several different forms, two 
of which are umcoloured, vis., white and black, while many varieties are 
streaked and parti-coloured. The veining or colouring is derived from the 
presence of accidental minerals, frequently metallic oxides, also in many 
cases from imbedded fossil shells, corals and other organisms. J 


Marble, Mallei, Geol. of Ind., IV. ( Mineralogy ), 1 co. 
IVIarbre Fr . • Marjior, Ger, ; Marmo, Ital. 

'^ e £ n •~Safaid-pa ttar, Kalai-ka-p attar, Shah-neaksadi, 
Pulalam, marmar, Malay.; Sung-i-marmar, Pers. 


Hind. & Pb. 
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Jabalpur. 
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Himalaya. 
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Raj pu tana. 

280 


Kerudaman- 
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281 


White. 

282 

Black. 
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Yellow. 
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Grey. 
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Veined. 
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The subject of the occurrence of marble in India has already been dis- 
cussed, together with that of limestonf, in the article Carbonate op 
Lime, Vol. II., 143 — 152. For more detailed information the reader is 
referred to Ball, in Man. Geology of India , l. c., in which the subject has 
been v ery fully and elaborately discussed. 

The following note has been kindly furnished by Mr. Medlicott on the 
extent to which marble is worked in India : — 

“ Marble of inferior quality is found in the metamorphic rocks of the 
Peninsula and the Himalaya, but the only place where it is worked is in 
Rajputana, where the marbles of Jaipur and Jodhpur are celebrated over 
the whole of India. The marble rocks at Jabalpur also yield marble (a 
dolomite) of good quality, a block sent to the Paris Exhibition having been 
declared to be equal to Italian marble for statuary purposes : as a rule, the 
beds are much jointed and crushed, so that it would be difficult to obtain 
large blocks in any quantity.” 

Mr. F. R. Mallet in his Mineralogy gives the following analyses of 
three well-known Indian dolomites : — 



I. 

11. 

III. 

Calcium carbonate . 

. . . 55*43 

59*7 

6o‘s 

Magnesium carbonate . , 

. . 1 43‘55 

37*8 

38*7 

Ferrous carbonate . . 

. . . "36 

... 

• •• 

Oxide of iron and alumina 

• . «... 

fo> 

•T. 

Insoluble .... 

. . . ' 6 1 

■8 I 

O 


IOO 

99 ’3 

99' 5 


'I. The white saccharine marble of the Jabalpur rocks referred to above as equal 
to Italian stone for statuary purposes. 

II. Light grey sacchaioid, and III., white, almost crypto-crystalline marble from 
the Titi river. Western Duars. 

In addition to the Rajputana marbles referred to by Mr, Medlicott, 
records exist of the stone being worked, to a small extent, in other parts of 
the country. Thus, it is stated that the shell-marble of Kerudamangalam 
is made into table-tops, paper weights, and small ornaments in Trichinopoly. 
This marble, when polished, is of a dark grey colour, and is marked like the 
well-known “ Purbeck ” stone with white sections of included shells {Man. 
of Trichinopoly Dist., 69). 

Mr. Baden Powell states that a yellow marble called Shahmaksadi ob- 
tained from Manairi, Yusufzai, is cut into charms and ornaments in the 
Peshdwar district (Pb. Prod., 37). He also mentions white, black and 
grey marble from Delhi ; an inferior marble, Kalai-ha-p attar, from Karnaal 
in Hissar; grey marble from Bhunsi in Gurgdon ; black marble from 
Kashmir ; and a form of translucent marble, sqfaid-pattar from Sbdhpur. 
Most of these marbles, however, are used like limestone for making fine 
qualities of chuiuwi, A veined marble \ctbyi) found in the Kowa^arh hills 
of Rawalpindi is occasionally worked into cups and ornamental objects, 
but the cost is great on account of the hardness of the stone and the 
absence of skilled labour. The pillars of the pavilion in the garden of 
Bairam Khdn at Attock are made of this beautiful stone ( Rawalpindi 
Gaz.,11). An inferior form of marble is frequent in the Sutjej Valley 
which does not appear to have been worked. The beautiful'semi-transpa- 
rent white marble obtained from the Toygun hills in Upper Burma is 
extensively used for carving the well-known sitting and recumbent figures 
of Gaudama, to be found in the pagodas, &c., of many parts of that 
country. 

Margosa tree, See Melia Azadirachta, Linn. ; Melucea? ; p. 21 1. 

Marigold, see Calendula officinalis, Linn . ; Composite; Vol. II., 24* 
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MARRUBIUM 

vulgare. 


[ sit® ; Vol. VI., Pt. II. 

Marigold, African— the penda Of India, see Tagetes erecta, ; Compo- 
0 1 [ hid. Ill 209* 

Marigold Burr, see Bidens tripartita, Linn.; CoMros.T® ; FI. Be. 

Marigold. French, see Tagetes patuta, Composit® ; Vo!. VI., Pt. IT. 

[II., 50. 

Marigold, Marsh, see Caltha palustn's, Linn. : Ranuncux-acece ; Vol. 
Marjoram, see Origanum vulgare, Linn.; Labiat®. 

Marking Nut Tree, see Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn. ; Axacar- 

[diace®.; Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

MARLEA, Roxb.; Gen. PI , I., 949 * [Coknace®. 
Marlea begoniaefolia (begonifolia), Roxb.; FI. Br. Ind., II., 743 ; 

Syn.— M. affinis, Dene.; M. tomemtosa, Endl. ex //ossi, ; OiaciCar- 
pium tomentosum, Blttme ; D. rotukdifoliuk, tfassb.; Stycidium 
chinense. Lour.; Stvrax javanicum, Blume. 

Var. — alpina, H.f. & T., found in Sikkim at altitudes of from 6,000 feet to 
9,000 feet. 

Vem. — Marlea, marlisa, (SyLHET), Assam ; Timil, Nepal; Palet, Lep- 
ciia; Garkum, budhal, timbn, N.-W. P. ; Tumri, KuMaon ; Sidlu, 
(Wakdwan); Pro/, Kashmir ; Mattdrd, bodard (Bias); Sidlu, (Che- 
ka n) ; Tilpattra, chit pattra, Kurhti, ( |HELUM); Padlu (Ravi); Btidd • 
ndr, memoka, (Kangra) Pb. ; Tapuya, Burm. 

References.— Boxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 326; Brandis, For. Ft-, 251 ; 
Kura, Fort FI. Burnt., I„ 544, 5 45 ; Gamble, Man. Timb., oil ; Stewart, 
Pb. PI., p 3 • Mia. FI. Ind. Bat., pt. I., 744; Baden Potcell, Pb. Pr., 
5 S 5 ; Atkinson, Bint. Dist., 3 l/; Indian Forester, XIII., 57. 

Habitat.— A tree (often small, but sometimes attaining a height of 60 
feet), found throughout Northern India, at altitudes from 1,000 feet to 6,000 
feet ; common from the P.injdb to Bengal and Burma. Distributed to 
China and Japan. The variety alpina is met with in Sikkim where it as- 
cends to 9,coo feet. 

Fodder. — The lf.aves arc sometimes given as fodder to cattle and 
goats. (Stewart) (Conf. with Vol. III., 430). 

Structure of the Wood. — Wood white, soft, even-grained. Weight 
42lb per cubic foot (Gamble). 

Domestic Uses. — "The wood is used for houses in Sjlhet” (Roxb.). 
Marmelos, see ^gle Marmelos, Core.; Rut ace® ; Vol. I., 117. 
Marmots, see “ Rats, Mice, Marmots Vol.Vl., Pt. I. 

Matron, the French lor Castanea vulgaris, Lam., which see, Vol. II., 227. 
Matron d'eau, the French for Ttapa bispfaosa, Roxb.-, Vol. VI., Pt. II. 
Marrow, Vegetable, sec Cucurbita Pepo, DC-; Cucurbitace®, Vol. 

MARRUBIUM, Linn. ; Gen. PL, II., 1206. ^ ‘ 

Marrubium Malcotnit, Dah., see Micromeria capitellata, Be nth-; 
M. vulgare, Linn ; FI. Br. Ind., IK, 6ji. [p- 2 44 ; Lariat®. 

Habitat. This plant occurs in the Western Temperate Himalaya • 
Kashmir between 5 and 8,000 feet. Stewart and one or two other authors 
allude to this plant, but apparently its medicinal properties are not known to 
the people of India. 

Medicine.— In Europe it enjoyed the reputation of possessing bitter 
tonic properties for which it was useful in many complaints. It still holds a 
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MEDICINE. 


place in the American Pharmacopoeia where it is described as laxative in 
large doses : is given to increase the secretion from] the skin and occasionally 
from the kidneys. It was formerly regarded as deobstruent, and was re- 
commended in chronic hepatitis, jaundice, amenorrhoea, phthisis, and va- 
rious other chronic affections. By its mild tonic properties ‘it may exercise 
a beneficial influence, but it has no specific property, and hence it is now 
mainly used as a domestic medicine (£ 7 . S. Dispetis., 15th Ed., 926). 
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MARSDENIA, R. Br . ; Gen. PL, II., 772. 


Marsdenia Roylei, Wight ; FI. Br. Ind., IV., 35; Asclepiadea:. 

Vera. — Murktila (Himalayan Districts), Hind.; Murkila, KumaON ; Fa - 
ther (Chenab) ; Tar, veri (Salt Range), Kurang (Simla), Pb. 

References. — Brandis, For. FI., 333 ; Gamble, Man. Tirnb., 266 ; Stewart, 
Pb. PI , 1 45; Wight, Contr. Bot. Ind., 40 ; Atkinson , Him. Dist.,3’3, 
704; Royle, Fibrous PI. Ind., 305 ; Journ. Agri.-Horti. Soc.lnd., XIV., 
44 ; (New Series) /., 04. 

Habitat. — A large, twining shrub, of the Eastern and Western Hima- 
laya. At Simla it ascends to altitudes close on 7,000 feet, but is most plen- 
tiful at about 3,000 to 5,000 feet. In Sikkim it is mentioned as met with 
at 4,000 feet. It may, therefore, be described as a warm temperate plant. 

Gum.— -The milky sap contains caoutchouc, but in so small quantity 
as to be of no value. 

Fibre. — It yields a fibre, of which fishing nets and strong ropes are 
manufactured. This has not, however, been scientifically examined, so 
that no opinion can be passed as to its relative value to the fibre of the 
next species. Royle mentions, however, that a sample of this fibre was 
sent to the great Exhibition of 1851 from Nepal. The plant might be ex- 
tensively cultivated and probably more easily than that of M. tenacissima, 
as it is a free growing semi-succulent plant from which the fibre could prob- 
ably be more readily separated than would be the case^ with the more 
tropical species. Mr. W. Coldstream, the Deputy Commissioner of Simla, 
saw’ an exceptionally large fish being hauled in from a stream in that dis- 
trict, the line being of so fine a quality’ as to excite his astonishment. He 
was shown the plant from which it had been prepared, and judging from 
Mr. Coldstream’s description it was very probably the species here 
dealt with. The writer is not at any rate aware of any other Himdlayan 
' plant that would yield a fibre of the strength requisite for fishing lines. 

Medicine. — Tnc unripe truit is powdered and given as a cooling medi- 
cine (Stewart). 


M. tenacissima, Wight & Am. ; FI. Br. Ind., IV ., 35 ; Wight, Ic., 

Rajmahal Hemp. {/• 59°‘ 

Syn. — Asclepias tenacissima, Roxb. ; A. tomentosa and A. ecmnata. 
Herb. Madr. ; Gymnema tenacissima, Sprcng. 

Vera — Tongas, Hind.; Jilt (RAjmah.il Hills), chiti (Paeamow), Reno.; 
Bahai Jak, Central INDIA; Hahn, (?) Bomb.; Jiti, chiti, Tam.; Mu- 
ruvd-aul, SlNG. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 258; Voigt, Hart. Sub. Cal., 
S3 7; Brandis, For. FI . , 333 ; Ktirs, For. FI. Burnt. , 11.. 201; Gamble, 
Man, Tirnb., 265; Trimen, Cat. Ceylon FI., 55; Wight, Contr. Eo.. 
Ind,, 41 ; Atkinson, Him. Hist., 7 04 ; Rovle . Fib. PI., 304 ; Christy, C<w*. 
PI. and Drugs, VI., H, 37; Liotard, Paper-making Mat., 5, 37 ; Dal- 
.four, Cyclop., Vol. II., SS6; Smith. Die., 221 ; Hew Ojf. Guide to the 
Mus. of Be. Bat., 07 -Jour. As. Sac. P., II. (tb67), Si; if 8$, [f-jS'Cp 
Series) Free., Ixxri. ; Gazetteers Mysore and Coorg , I., eb; Ir.-li.F-t 
I ; Si ; IV., ixxiv, ; Indian Forester, IX., 374; X., 19$ ; XI., X 1 1 ., 

373; Journ. Agri.-Horli. Sac. Ind. {Old Series), /!/., Zlt-ll? ; IX., 15! ; 
Pro., tiS ; (A 'ess Series) IV., Pro. {tS;3), 5 2 ; VII., Pro., 71. 
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Royle calls this the Jetee Fibre. It is remarkable that a plant which yields 
so valuable a fibre and a caoutchouc should, practically, be unknown to 
the people of India. Indeed, by following the usual line of reasoning, based 
on vernacular names, the plant might be viewed as doubtfully a native of 
India, whereas it is nowhere cultivated, exists only in a wildstate, and is, 
therefore, undoubtedly a native of this country. 

Habitat.— A climbing plant, distributed throughout the lower Hima- 
laya (ascending tt> 5,000 feet) from Kumaon to Assam and Burma: also 
found on the lower hills of Bengal — Rajmahal, Chittagong, &c. The 
plant is fond of dry barren localities, twining on the bushes and small 
trees. It might be extensively cultivated. 

Gum — A milkv juice exudes from cuts on the stem, which thickens 
into an elastic substance, or caoutchouc which acts in the same way as 
India rubber in removing black lead marks (Roxburgh). 

Fibre. — Very little more can be said regarding this fibre than has 
already' appeared in the volume of Selections from the Records of the Gov- 
ernment of India published by the Editor of this work. In Spans’ Encyclo- 
pedia (p. 982) it is stated : “The bark of the stems yields a valuable fibre, 
which is extracted by cutting the stems into sections, splitting them, drying 
them, steeping them in water for about an hour, and scraping them clean with 
the nails or with a stick. The hillmen simply dry the stems and altogether 
dispense with retting. About 61b of clean fibre is a good day’s work. The 
fibres are fine and silkv, and of great strength, aline made of them breaking 
at 248ft) dry and 343ft wet, as against hemp at 158 and 1 90ft. It is used 
locally for bow-strings and for netting.” According to Roxburgh the 
plant was discovered in 1800. “ During the rains,” he says, “the natives 
of Rdjmahal cut the shoots into lengths at the insertion of the leaves, 
peel off the nark, and with their nails, or a bit of stick on a board, remove 
the pulpy part.” 

The figures given above in Spons’ account of the fibre are those first 
published by Roxburgh, and the facts appear to have been compiled from 
Royle’s acccount of the fibre ( Fibrous Plants of India, 304). Royle 
justly adds that "the plant is suited for better purposes than rope-making, 
besides not being eligible for this purpose, from its comparative rarity and 
mode of preparation. Mr. Taylor remarks that it might, however, be 
easily cultivated ( four Agri.-Hort. Soc., 1844, V., 221). One of the chief 
features of this fibre is its great elasticity, since it is, according to Royle, 
the second best of all the fibres in India. 

f >nly a very small amount of it was shown at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, but the sample was universally admired. Some of the experts 
indeed viewed it as a very superior quality of Rhea. According to 
Messrs. Cross, Bevan & King’s chemico-microscopic examination of the 
fibre, .it is very' considerably superior to Rhea. The following table 
exhibits the results obtained by these chemists : — 


Marsdenia tenadssima I 
Bcehmeria nivea (Rhea) 
Linam (Flax, European! 
Calotropis gigantea . 
Crotalaria (Sun-hemp). 


Moisture. 

•e 

< 

Hydrolysis. 

&> 

13 

*53 

U 

Mercerising. 

Nitration. 

Acid Purifi- 
cation, 

Carbon per- 
centage. 

(a) 

(Five 

mints.) 

(b) 

(One 

hour). 

4’5 

i’S 

62 

10*1 

6*2 

4-6 

131-0 

o*8 

44-6 

9 "° 

2Q 

I 3'0 

24*0 

80-3 

11*0 

125-0 

6-5 


9'3 

i 6 

I4‘6 

22*2 

81-9 

8-4 

123-0 

4'5 

43 0 

73 

• 2 - S 

T 3 ‘° 

17-6 

76-5 

... 

I 53 - S 

8-5 

44-0 

8-5 

*'4 

8‘3 

iv 6 

83-0 

* * 3 

i 50‘5 

2-7 

44‘3 
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To allow of comparison four other fibres have been shosvn alongside of 
Marsdenia (the Raj mahal- Bowstring). That fibre heads the list in per- 
centage of cellulose and loses considerably less than any of the others, 
either tinder hydrolysis with caustic soda or in the acid purification, while 
it holds the third place in increased weight by nitration. These are facts 
the value of which cannot be over-estimated. They point the fibre out 
as being, ftom a scientific stand-point, far more worthy of experimental 
cultivation than Rhea or any of the other fibres with which in the above 
table it has been compared. The one point of uncertainty regarding it, 
which practical experiments alone can solve, is its yield of fibre per acre as 
compared to the cost of cultivation, — in other words, the price at which it 
could be put down in the 'textile markets. The ultimate fibres are 5 to 20 
mm. in length, e.g., nearly as long as those of flax, and two or three times 
as long as those of sunn-hemp or of jute, though of course very much 
shorter than the fibres of Rhea. But from this point of view Rhea stands 
by itself, as its ultimate fibies (40 to 200 mm.) are far in excess of any 
otherk nown fibre. Messrs. Cross, Bevan & King say of Marsdenia, 
“Next to Rhea it must rank in point of fineness and durability, and we 
cannot urge its claims to the attention of Government in too strong terms. 
If it can be shown that the fibre could be cultivated at all, it might then 
become a question whether the haba or Rhea could be produced the 
cheaper.” 

It seems probable that to arrive at good results the long young twigs 
of the plant had better be treated by some chemical decorticating process, 
such as that of Favier, instead of being cut into short lengths and decorti- 
cated mechanically. The shortness of the fibre-ribbons, as usually met 
with, would presumably be viewed as unfavourable, but since this is by no 
means a necessity it might be well to adopt some process of decortication 
that would produce ribbons the full length of the twigs. 

The plant is too scarce and unimportant-looking for its merits to come 
by the usual “private enterprise” means to be recognised by the manu- 
facturer. It must be cultivated, and that too perhaps for a' good many 
years, before a final opinion can be pronounced. ,It is a climber and does 
not appear to grow either rapidly or profusely, but there is no knowing what 
it might do under careful management. Very likely the allied species M. 
Roylei might, as suggested above, be found a more suitable species for ex- 
perimental cultivation, but of course in warm temperate regions only, such 
as Kulu, Simla, Kumdon, Kashmir, the Nilghiris, &c. It might indeed be 
even possible to grow it in the warmer parts of Europe- Marsdenia is, 
however, too valuable a fibre to be longer ignored, and it would serve 
a public good were the various Botanic Gardens and Agn.-Horticultural 
Societies to take its experimental cultivation under their special charge. 
Were the cultivation of M. tenaciassima to prove remunerative, the plant 
might be reared in every hedgerow of India, but, being a climber, diffi- 
culties exist with which tne Indian cultivator of fibre crops has not as yet 
attempted to deal. In order to avoid these difficulties — the expense and 
trouble of constructing supports for a climbing plant — it would be a good 
step to ascertain whether it could be induced to crawl over the ground 
instead of requiring support. Although, jis stated, it might be grown 
in every hedgerow over the entire length and breadth of the plains of 
India, success could alone be ensured by the production of a stock that 
might be planted in the usual way over a limited area. 

Marsdenia tinctoria, Br.; FI. Br. Ini , IV., 34 ; Wight, Ic., t. 58 g- 

Syn.-— Marsdenia monostaciiya, Watt. ; Asclepias tisctorja, finxl. ; 

Pergularia tinctoria, Sprentr. .* P. parvifloka, Dlumr.; Cvnan- 
- CHUM TINGENs, Herb. Ham. 
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An Indigo Substitute. (G. Watt.) tinctoria. 


Vem. — Riyong, (Teesta Valley) Beng.; Kali lara, Nepal; Ryom, 
Lepcha ; Mai-nwai, mai-dce, BuRM.; Tarum-akkar, SUMATRA. 

References. — Roxb., Ft. Ind., Ed. C. B. C. , 22 $ ; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
$37 ; Brandis, For. FI., 332 •, Kura, For. Ft. Burnt., II., 201 ; Gamble, 
Man. Tilnb., 265; Wight, Contrib. Bot. Ind., 40 ; Grah., Cat. Bomb. 
PL, 11 9; Mason, Burma & Its People, sro, 801 ; McCann, Dyes and 
Tans, Beng., 126; Liotard, Dyes, log; Balfour, Cyclop., Vol. II., 886; 
Indian Forester, XI., 326 ; A ’ll ., Apb., 17 ; Gazetteers : — N ,-W . Provs., 
I., 82; IV., Ixxiv.; Agri.-Hort. Soc. Ind. Trans., VIII., 8g ; Jour., 111 ., 
231,232; VI., so, S', 142 143 ; X.,2g3-294. 

Habitat.— A tall, climbing shrub, of the North-Eastern Himalaya and 
Burma; occasionally cultivated in the Deccan and elsewhere in India, 
but only experimentally except in Burma where it assumes some impor- 
tance; distributed through Sumatra, Java, and China. 

Fibre — Like the preceding, this species yields a fibre, but the plant is 
collected more on account of its dye than its fibre. 

Dye.- The leaves of this climber yield Indigo. This fact has been 
published repeatedly, but apparently never put to commercial test. On 
this subject Roxburgh wrote: — “The leaves of this plant yield Indigo, 
as mentioned by Mr. Marsden, and by Mr. Blake, in the first volume of 
the Asiatick Researches. I have also extracted it from them by hot water. 
The few experiments I have yet made do not enable me to say positively 
in what proportion they yield their colonr, but it was of an excellent 
quality ; and as the plant grows very readily from layers, slips, or cuttings, 
1 think it very well worthy of being cultivated, particularly as it is per- 
manent like the Nerium” (Wrightia tinctoria), “so that a plantation once 
formed will continue for a number of years ; and if we are allowed to 
draw a comparison between the leaves of this plant and those of Wrightia 
tinctoria, the quantity of colour they may yield will be in a larger propor- 
tion than that from the common indigo plant. ” “ Some more experi- 
ments I have made with the leaves confirm what is above related, not only 
respecting the quality of the Indigo, but also that the proportion is con- 
siderably greater than is obtained from Indigofera tinctoria. I have, 
therefore, warmly recommended an extensive cultivation thereof.” 

Throughout the ’Journals of the Agri. -Horticultural Society the subject 
of Marsdenia Indigo is here and there referred to, but up to date no ad- 
vancement seems to have been made towards utilizing the substance. 
For example, a sample was communicated in 1844 by Mr. E. O’Riley of 
Tenasserim to the Society. Commenting on that sample Griffith gave the. 
extract from Marsden’s History op Sumatra alluded to above by Roxburgh. 
"There is another kind of Indigo, Marsden says, called in Sumatra 
taram akar, which appears to be peculiar to that country, and w r as totally 
unknown to botanists to whom I shewed the leaves upon my return to 
England in the beginning of the year 1 j8o. The common kind is known 
to have small pinnated leaves growing on stalks imperfectly ligneous. 
This, oti the contrary, is a vine, or climbing plant, with leaves from three 
to five inches in length, thin, of a dark green, and in the dried state dis- 
coloured with blue stains. It yields the same dye as the former sort; they 
are prepared also in the same manner, and used indiscriminately, no pre- 
ference being given to the one above the other, as the natives informed 
me ; excepting inasmuch as the Taramakar, by reason of the largeness of 
the foliage, yields a greater proportion of sediment.” 

Mason alludes to the fact that this indigo plant is, to a certain extent, 
cultivated by the Karens and sometimes the Burmans. This is said to be 
a creeper indigenous in some parts of the country and which yields a good 
indigo, "though not equal to the RueJlia (Strobilanthes) indigo.” Drury, 
upon what authority is not known, says : “ M. tinctoria. is cultivated in 
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Northern India, being a native of Sylhet and Burma. The leaves yield 
more and superior indigo to the Indigofera tinctoria, on which account it 
has been recommended for more extensive cultivation ” This would ap- 
pear to be a too liberal reading of Roxburgh’s statement. No record 
exists of its b ing cultivated in Northern India and Bengal except, per- 
haps, the plants raised by Roxburgh in the Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 
This subject has too long remained, however, in obscurity; it would seem 
well worthy the attention of planters If any one of the three species of 
Marsdenia could be grown with the double object of affording dye and 
fibre, it seems probable the maceration to extract the indigo might prove 
an initial stage in the separation of the fibre, and thus render it possible 
to cheapen both products. The fibre of Marsdenia is of such extreme 
fineness and strength that, if produced commercially, Rhea and China 
grass would most probably be driven out of the market. It seems prob- 
able that, in India at least, the Boehmeria fibres will never become impor- 
tant crops. The Marsdenias are natives of this country, could be readily 
cultivated by cuttings, and, being perennials, they might be grown at 
small cost. Every thing in fact po nts to the superior claims of these 
plants over almost any other of known economic value which has not as 
yet found a place in European commerce. 
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MARSILEA, Linn. 

A genus of Cryptogams named in honour of Count Marsigli, the 
founder of the Academy of Science at Bologna. 

Marsilea quadrifolia, Linn.; Baillon, TraiN de Botaniguc, Mtdi- 

\calc Cryplogamique , 39 ; MaRSILEACE®. 

Vern. — Susni-siiak, Beng. ; Chatom aruk, Santal ; Pajhi, Kashmir; 
Tripattra, godhi, Pb. ; Mudugu tdmara, niunngn tdmara , chick-Unla - 
kura, chitlinta kura (according to Elliot), Tel. ; Chitigina soppu, 
Kan. 

References. — Roxh., FI Ind,, Ed C.B.C., 745 ; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
73g ; Thviaites, En. Ceylon PI., 378 : Dale. & Gib*., Bomb. FI , 3°9< 
Stewart, Pb PL. 266 ; Burmann, FI. hid., 237 ; Grab. Cat. Bomb. PI. 
243 ; Elliot, FI. Andhr., 117, 120 ; Stewart, Journ. Bot. Tour in Hasulra 
(in Journ., Agri.-Hort, Soc. hid., Vol. A IV., 6) ; Rev. A. Campbell, 
Rept. Econ. ' Prod., Chutia-Nagpur, No. 7889-, Atkinson, Him. Dist., 
322 ; Jour. As. Soc., P. II., No. II., 1867, 81 ; Gazetteers • — N.-W P ., /•> 
86; IV., Ixxx ; Mysore and Coorg, ; /., 71 ; Indian Forester, XIV., 39 
Habitat. — This sub-aquatic plant (closely allied to the ferns) is found 
growing abundantly on the margins of tanks in Bengal and northwards 
to the Panjdb, also on the hills up to 5,000 feet. ( 

Food. — It is regularly eaten as a pot-herb by the natives of Bengal, 
and probably in the Panjab and other parts of India. The same species 
occurs in France where, according to Baillon, it is eaten in times of scar- 
city. Two other species, M. hirsuta, R. Br. and M. Drummondii, R. Br-, 
form the well-known nardu , of Australian writers, so often mentioned as 
furnishing food to travellers in that country. From these a sort of coarse 
bread and a gruel or broth are made. Mr. J. H. Maiden ( Native Plants 
of Australia, 135), says that the Nardu “is much relished by stock. It 
is, however, better known as yielding an unsatisfactory human food in its 
spore-cases.” 
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MARTYNIA, Linn. ; Gen. PL, II., 1035. 

Martynia diandra, Glox. ; FI. Br. Ind., IV., 386 ; Pedalike«. 
Tigfr Claw or Devil's Claw. 

Hathajori, bichu. Hind.; Bagk nokl, Bfng.: Slier nut, Bphap; 
Ba% lucha , S\NTAL ; Shcr nui {tii*er*clazj$) t N.-W- P. J Btchu ? t hajta~ 
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jori (= fruit), Pb,; Vinchii (Poison : scorpion). Bomb.; Vinchti, Mar.; 
Garuda mukkn (hawk’s beak). Mu hondi chettu (Scorpion’s tail), Tel. 
All the above vernacular names are clearly of modern origin and denote 
the hooked fruit. 

References. — Roxb.,Fl. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 496 ; Stewart, Pb. PL, 745 ; 
Elliot, Ft. Andhr., $S, 180, • Rev. A. Campbell , Rept. Econ. Prod., Chutia 
Nagpur, No. 8166 ; Dymock, Mat. Med. IP. Ind., 2nd Ed., SSS ! Baden 
Powell, Pb. Pr., 364; Gazetteer: — Bombay, XV., 43 p ; Indian Forester, 
X 'll., App. rS, 2$ ; Indian Agriculturist, Jan. 1889. 

Habitat. — An American weed now common in the Gang-otic plains, 
Chutia Nagpur, Bomba)', and elsewhere in India. It is a rank coarse 
herb with capsules beaked by strong curved spines. 

Oil.— The Rev. A. Campbell states that the Santals distil a medicinal 
oil from the fruit ; he does not mention the purpose for which the oil is, 
however, used. 

Medicine. — The fruit is officinal in the Panjdb bazars (Stewart). It 
is sold in the drug shops as an antidote to scorpion stings, hence the name 
Eichu, Hind., and Vinchu, Mahr. Its pioperties are very likely entirely 
imaginary, being suggested on the theory of signatures from the resem- 
blance of the sharp hooks of the fruit to the sting of the scorpion, the claws 
of the tiger, &c. A writer in the Indian Agriculturist dwells on this pro- 
perty of antidote to venomous bites and stings. 

Special Opinions.— § “The fruit has received the nam e'Bichu (scor- 
pion), not from its use in scorpion bites, but its two curved hooks which 
resemble the tail of the scorpion. It is a useless substance” ( Assistant 
Surgeon S. Arjtin Ravat, L. M., Girgaum, Bombay). 

Mastich or Mastache, see Pistacia Lentiscus, Linn. Akacarbjacejc : 
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MASTIXIA, SI. ; Gen. PI., 95 o. 

Mastixia arborea, C.B. Clarke, FI. Br. Ind. II., 745 ; Cornaceie. 

Syn. — Bursinopetalum arboreum, Wight, Ic., t. 95G. 

' Vem. — Diataha, Ceylon. 

References. — Thwaites, En. Ceylon. PI., 42 ; Biddome, FI. Sylv., t. 216; 

Dale. & Gibs., Bomb. Fl.,2S; Gamble, Man. Timb., 211 ; Lisboa, U. 

PI. Bomb., 82 ; Indian Forester, X., 34. 

Habitat. — A large tree with dark green foliage found in Cacbar, the 
Nilghiri Mountains, and in Ceylon at altitudes of from 4,000 to 7,000 
feet. 

Structure of the Wood. — Said to be of good quality, but no definite 
information exists regarding it. Beddome remarks that it is very abun- 
dant in the dense Western Ghat forests, from Kanara to Cape Comorin. 
It is thus doubtless of considerable importance to the people, though its 
properties do not appear to have been investigated. 

M. tetrandra, C. B. Clarke; FI. Br. Ind., II., 745. 

Beddome, in reducing Wight’s Bursinopetalum to Mastixia, referred 
this name to the above species, remarking that the “ tetramerous form is 
certainly not a distinct species, as both forms occur on one and the same j 
tree.” If this opinion be confirmed, the name of the tree should be M. I 
arborea, Bedd. 
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MATRICARIA, Linn. ; Gen. PL, II., 427. 
Matricaria Chamomilla, Linn. ; FI. Br. Ind., III., 315 ; Composite. 
German Chamomile or Persian Chamomile, the true medicinal 
Chamomile being Anthemis nobilis, Linn. ; see Vol. I., 264. 
Syn,— ‘M. suaveoleus, Linn. 
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Cobaltiferous. 


Persian Chamomile. 



Vern. — Babundh, bab&na, suteigul (Trans Indus), Pb. ; Bab And, Guz,; 
Bibunaj ?, Arab. ; Bdbunah, Pers. It seems probable that the above 
names are more frequently given in India to the imported drug Anthemis 
nobilis (which see) , than to this plant. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 60s ; Stewart, Pb. PI., 127 • 
Dymock, Mat. Med. IV. hid., 2nd Ed., 448 ; Finch. & Hanb., Phaima- 
cog., 386 ; V. S. Dispens., 15th Ed., ig6 & g34 ; Bent. & Trim., Med. 
PI; r S5 ! 5 . Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 80 ; Year Book Pharnu, 1874, 626; 
Baden Powell, Pb. Pr., 3 S 7 . 

Habitat. — A much branched herb found in the Upper Gangetic plain, 
and distributed to Northern Asia and westwards to the Atlantic. 

Oil. — An essential oil is obtained by distillation, which, to a certain 
extent, possesses antispasmodic properties. 

Medicine. — It does not seem necessary to do more than indicate the 
literature of this drug. It is in India, as in Europe, only used as a substi- 
tute for true chamomile, and though it might be easily supplied at less 
price than the imported article, it is scarcely, if at all, used in India. The 
dried flower hfads are officinal, and are said to be stimulant, tonic, and 
carminative. They are employed in constitutional debility, hysteria, dys- 
pepsia, and intermittent fevers. The warm and strong infusiorf of the 
flowers is emetic, while a weak infusion acts as a tonic and febrifuge. 
In flatulence and colic, chamomile oil is generally regarded the most effec- 
tual of all remedies. The Indian Pharmacopoeia says the babunaka find 
forms a perfect substitute for the European Chamomile (see Anthemis 
nobilis). “In Persian works the flowers are described as stimulant, 
attenuant, and discutient. There is a popular opinion among the Persians 
that the odour of the flowers induces sleep and drives away noxious 
insects •, they also say that the chamomile tea applied to the genitals has 
a powerfully stimulating effect ” (Dymock). 

MATT, COBALTIFEROUS. 

Matt, Cobaltiferous. 

Since the date on which the article Cobalt was written, an interesting 
correspondence has taken place regarding the “ cheep ” or cobaltiferous 
matt found in certain parts of Nepal. As this is of some interest, the op- 
portunity has been taken to refer shortly to the subject in this place, leaving 
the reader, for a full detail of the correspondence, to consult the Selections 
from the Records of the Government of India, Revenue and Agricultural 
Department, Vol. /., 61, or the Indian Agriculturist, November i88g, 
663. In January 1S88 a parcel of “cheep” was forwarded by a Mr. Ricketts 
to the Resident in Nepal with the information that “there were several 
smelting mines of the stuff, and that it is only obtained close by the copper 
mines in Nepal.” The name of the locality is “ Kachipatar, Argah Zillah, 
Sowrobhar. about 80 miles north of Doolho. The price on the spot is R30 
to R35 per maund, and they sell it here” (at Doolho) “ from R40 to R50 
per maund.” A sample sent from the Resident in Nepal to the Govern- 
ment of India, Revenue and Agricultural Department, was subjected to 
an analysis and thus reported on by the Director, Geological Survey of 
India: “The sample of ‘cheep,’ sent to you by Mr. Ricketts in June 
last, and forwarded to this office, has been analysed by Mr. E. J. Jones 
with the following result : — 

Loss at ioo'C .... 0*40 Cobalt . . 1 . I 3'97 

Insoluble in acids . . . 0*7 o Iron .... 6S - S2 
Sulphur 20-41 

Dr. W. King then stated that, from latest available information, cobal- 
oxide was worth £71 7 per ton ; that 5 tons of “ cheep ” would yield 1 ton of 
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the oxide, and at Mr. Ricketts’ valuation could be obtained for from £270 
to £455 ; and that, therefore, there appeared to be a fair margin to allow of 
the matt being profitably exported if obtainable in sufficient quantity. In 
answer to this report the Resident of Nepdl stated that, according to Mr. 
Ricketts, the present supply is about 400 maunds a year, and that this 
might, in all probability, be increased by a greater demand. 

Since the date of the last letter (October 1889}, no record exists of any 
attempt having -been made to export the “ matt.” 

MATS AND MATTING. 

Mats and Matting. 

Syn. — M atten, Dut., Ger.; Nattes, Fr.; EsteirAS, Port., Sp.; Stuoje, 
stoje, It. ; Progoskki, Pus. / Hassir, Turk. 

Vem. — Chattai, HtND. ; Motha, KumAon ; Chatdi, Pb,; Chattai , Guz,; 
Tikar, bogor, galcran, klasa, Malav. 

References. — Stewart, Pb. PL, App., 93 ; The Journal of Indian Art, III. > 
io, 14; Report of Commercial Conference, Colonial and Indian Exhibition! 
3 ; Baden Powell, Pb. Pr., 5/7 ; Pb. Manufactures, 8$, 3 o 3 ; Royle, Fib. 
PL, 234; Bird-wood, Indian Arts, II., 298 ; Mukharji, Art Manufactures 
of India, 3(0; Grierson, Bchar Peasant Life, 13,0; Balfour, Cyclop., 
II. , 896; Settlement Reports; Central Provs., Upper Goddveri Dist., 43, 
44; Pan/ db, Peshawar Did., 19; Muanffargarh Dist., 103 ; Manuals : — 
‘ Madras Administration, I., 36 r ; Cuddnpah Dist., j 3 ; Admn. Reports, 
Bombay, (Syr -7 2, 3^9 , 398 ; Reports (official): — Kumdon, 280. 

It is not intended to deal in this work with the subject of Mats and 
Matting further than to afford a key by which the reader may be able to dis- 
cover the chief materials employed in their construction. The references 

f ive a above may, however, prove useful to persons desirous of discovering 
ctailed accounts of the various methods pursued in manufacturing mats. 
Sir George Birdwood alludes very briefly to some of the more famous 
mats, such as those of Palghat on the Malabar coast ; Midnapur, “ admired 
for their fineness and classical designs of the mosaic-like patterns of 
stained glass” ; Sitalpati or Eastern Bengal cooling mats, used for sleep- 
ing on ; darmi employed in Bengal in the construction of huts : Sedge or 
Madur mats much prized for carpeting floors : and Sylhet ivory mats. 
But there are many others, such as palm mats, bamboo mats, reed mats, 
dib or Typha mats. Aloe and Munj mats, &c., &c. 

The following are the more important plants used in mat-making 
Agave americana, Linn. 

Aloe fibre mats are now largely made in Madras, Hazaribagh, Ruland- 
shahr, &c. ; Vol. I., 140. 

Arundhinaria falcata, Nces ; Vol. I., 335. 

A stunted Himalayan bamboo. 

Bambusa, Dendrocalatnus, and other forms of bamboo ; Vol. I., 387. 

Some of the finer coloured bamboo mats met with in India are prepared 
in Midnapur and Madras. In some parts of Bengal, bamboo matting is 
used in the construction of huts in place o! Darmei, and in Burma, Assam, 
and the North-Western Provinces this is nearly always the case. 

Borassus fiabelliformis, Linn. ; Vol. I., 504. 

Calamus, several species, but chiefly C. Rotang, Linn. 

Cane mats, see Vol. 11 ., 98-102 (Conf. with Hoey, Trade and Mannf- 
N. Ini., 72-75). 

Cocos nucifera, Linn. 

Two kinds of mats are made from this palm-one, and by far the most 
important, from the coir (see Vol. II., 432); the other, by plaiting the 
leaves to form what are known as Cadjaits (see Vol. II., 433). 
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Cyperus, various species of Sedge, but chiefly C. tegetum, Roxb. 

From this the mddur grass mats of Calcutta are made. In Madras 
C. corymbdsus, Roxb , takes its place. The species employed in making 
the Maslatid mats of Midnapur has not appareritly been determined (see 
Vol. II., 682-689). 

Gossypium — Cotton. See Carpets and Rugs ; Vol. II , 176-182. 

Hedychium spicatiim, Ham. ; Vol. I V., 207. 

On the Himalaya the dry leaves of this plant are twisted and woven into 
the ordinary sleeping mats used by the hill people. 

Ischcemum angustifoliura, Huck. ; Vol. IV., 527. 

Bhdbar mats are largely made in some parts of the North-West Prov- 
inces. 

Licula peltata and Livistona Jenkinsiana ; Vol IV., 639. 

Two palms met with in Assam and Burma, yield leaVds which art) 
largely used for mats, umbrellas, &c. 

Nannorrhops Ritchieana, Wendl. ; p 

The palm used in making the Peshawar, Kohat, and other Panj ab mats, 
known as Patta. These are described by Baden Powell {Panjdb Manu- 
factures). 

Pandanus odoratissimus, Willd.; Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

The leaves of the screw pine are largely used for making mats in the ]o* 
calities where the plant occurs, viz., the Andaman Islands, South India, 
Bengal, &c. 

Phragmites Roxbufghii, Trim.; Vol. III., 27; also Vl., Pt I. 

The substance from which the Darma mats of Bengal are made, — not 
bamboo, as stated by T. N. Mukharji in Art Mamtfactures. 

Phoenix dactylifera and P. sylvestris; Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

The leaves of the various forms of date-palm are extensively platted 
into mats, and by the well-to-do people these are often spread on floors 
beneath other better-class mats or carpets {Baden Powell, Panjdb Manu- 
factures ). 

Phrynium dichotomum, Roxb ; Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

This plant has, by most modern writers on Economic Products,, been 
incorrectly referred to Maranta. Its real position is mote probably in the 
genus Clinogyile, Salisb. From the stems of this plant the famous Siialpdti 
mats of Eastern Bengal are prepared. 

Saccharum ciliare, Anders. ; Vol. VI., Pt I. 

By the most recent botanical investigations, this species has now been 
made to include the two forms known in Indian works on Economic Botany 
as S. Munja and S. Sara. From the former and, to a small extent, from 
the latter, also, the famous Muni mats and carpets are made. . The industry 
in these mats is mainly confined to the jails of Upper India, as for ex- 
ample Delhi, Allahabad, Lucknow {Conf. with Hoey, Trade and Manuf. 
N. Ind. 6 f). 

Scirpiis (Malacochsete pectinata, Nees.) ; Vol. VI. 

The plant used in making Kashmir mats. 

Typha angustifolia, L.; and T. latifolia, Willd ; Vol. Vi., Pt. II. 

These aquatic plants afford leaves which are regularly employed ifl 
making mats. In Bengal these are known as hogla and in the Panjab aS 
dib mats. 

Wool, Kair, &c. ; Vol. VI., Pt, II. 

. Many’ of the finer qualities of mats are felted or woven from these mate* 
but, as they are nearly always highly ornamental, they are art manil- 
factures and would not, therefore, be treated of in this work. 
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— MECONOPSIS 

The Common Stock. (G. Watt.) aculeata. 


There are doubtless other materials used, especially among the hill 
tribes of Assam, but the above embraces the more important matting as 
well as basket materials. 


MATTHIOLA, Br. ; Gen. PL, I., 67. 

Matthiola incana, B. Br.; FI. Br. Ltd., I., 131 ; Crucifer®. 

Purple Gilly Flower or Common Stock. 

Vem. — Todri safld, todri lila. Pc.; Todri safed, SlND, 

References. — Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 4; Stewart, Pb, PI ., 14 ; Pharma- 
cog. Ind., I., 120 ; Dymock, Mat. Med. W. hid., 56 Murray, PI. and 
Drugs, Sind, 48 ; Balfour, Cyclop. Ind., III., 907. 

Habitat. — Cultivated as a cold season garden annual^ throughout India, 
but on some parts of the Himalaya it becomes a perennial. M, odoratis- 
sima, Br., is a common indigenous species on the higher ranges of the N.- 
W. Himalaya. 

Medicine, — The seeds are of three kinds — yellow, red, and white 5 used in 
infusion in cancer; are expectorant; mixed with wine given as an antidote 
to poisonous bites (Dr. Emerson). According to Stewart these seeds con- 
stitute one of the kinds of todri which are reckoned aphrodisiac, - 

[/■ I, //. 

MAYODENDRON, Kurz, Prelim. Forest Rept. Pegu, App. D., 

[ NIACE®. 

Mayodendron igneum, Kurz; FI. Br. Ind., IV., s Bigno- 

Syn. — St'ATHODKA IGNEA, Kurz, four As. Soc. Bettg. (1871), Pf. II., 77 . 

Vem. — Mawkpyit, Shan ; Ekarit, 1 Burm. 

Habitat. — A tall tree with a girth of about five feet, foi Jn d in Martaban 
and distributed to Ava and Yunan. Mr. Oliver, Conservator of Forests, 
Upper Burma, has recently furnished a specimen of this tt-ee, together with 
the above vernacular names. He remarks that it occurs the moist for- 
ests of the Namyin valley. 

Structure of the Wood. — Definite information does not exist regarding 
the timber of this tree, but presumably, like the other members of the order 
to which it belongs, it is soft and of inferior quality. 


Meadow saffron, see Colchicum autumnale, Linn.; Liliacf.® Vol. 

[II., 501. 

Mecca Balsam, see Balsamodendron Opobalsamum, Ifunth. ; Burse- 

[race®, Vol. I., 369. 


MECONOPSIS, Vig. ; Gen. PL, 52 . 

Meconopsis aculeata, Boyle, III. Him. Bot. 67, i 5 (colour of 
flowers wrongly show/; as pink); FI. Br.Ind.,- /., 1 18 ; Papaverace®. 

V< (Si'mla ) d pb Hm C HELUM ), Gtidi (Ravi), Kanda' (Suti.ej), Kanta 

References.— Stewart, Pb . PL, 69: Bot. Mag. t. 5456. O'Shaughnossy, 
Peng. Dispens., 184 •• Pharma cog. Ind., I., 112 ; Gazetteers :—N.-W. 
r M A., 304 ; Panjab, Simla District* 12 . 

Habitat. — A spiny herbaceous plant with pale blue flowers ; founcj in 
the Western Himalaya from Kashmir to Kumdon, at altitudes of from 
10,000 to 15,000 feet. 

Medicine. —The root is officinal in Kashmir as a n arco tic, and is in 
Chumba regarded as poisonous. O’Shaughnessy mentions havin'' given 
Cbl (ft 30 3 C ° 10,ic extract to a do 2 without producing any percep- 
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MECONOPSIS 

Wallichii. 


The Himalayan Purple Poppy. 
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Meconopsis nipalensis, DC.; FI., Br. Ind., I., 118. 

Syn. — Papaver paniculatum, Bon. 

References. — Pharmacog. Ind., 1., 112; Gazetteer, N.-W. P., X., 304 ; 
Honigberger, Thirty-five years in the East, II., 3 o 6 , 3 $2. 

Habitat. — Found in the temperate Himalaya at altitudes from 10,000 
to 12,000 feet, in Sikkim and Nepal. 

Medicine. -According to Honigberger the root is officinal in Kashmir, 
being regarded as a narcotic. 

M. Wallichii, Hook.; FI. Br. Ind., I., up. 
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Habitat. — A slender, stellately pubescent and softly hairy plant, met 
with in the Temperate Himalaya at altitudes of 9,000 to 10,000 feet. 

Medicine. — It seems that this and the two preceding species possess 
similar properties. The authors of the Indian Pharmacographia appear 
to have examined the root of the present species, and their analysis may, 
therefore, be here reproduced as expressing all that is known regarding 
these Indian drugs. 

Chemical Composition. — “ The root dried by exposure to air, and 
reduced to a fine powder, lost 8 per cent, of moisture at 100 °C. The ash 
amounted to 12*7 per cent., and contained a marked amount 'of manga- 
nese. The alkalinity calculated as ICHO, after separation of lime, was 
equal to 8 6 per cent. Digested with light petroleum ether, -48 per cent, of 
a pale yellow, viscid, transparent, odourless extract was obtained. With the 
exception of a few white flocks the extract was soluble in absolute alcohol. 
On spontaneous evaporation shining laminae separated, which under the 
microscope consisted of rhombic plates and needles : oil globules were 
also visible. The alcoholic solution of the extract was strongly acid. 
The amount of crystalline matter was too small to admit of the nature 
of the fat acid being determined. After exhaustion with light petro- 
leum ether, the powder was dried by exposure to air, and then digest- 
ed with ether. On evaporating off the ether, '41 per cent, of a fragrant, 
soft, indistinctly crystalline residue was left. The extract was heated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and the soft, yellow, insoluble residue separated 
by filtration. The acid solution was rendered alkaline with ammonia, and 
then agitated with ether. On separation of the ether only a minute trace 
of residue was left, which did not respond to alkaloidal reagents. The 
yellow residue insoluble in HC1 was treated with ammonia, and the 
turbid mixture agitated with ether. The ether left on evaporation a yellow, 
soft, non-crystalline residue, without taste or odour, which had the pro- 
perties of a neutral resin. The aqueous alkaline solution after the separa- 
tion of the ether, yielded yellow flocks when treated with dilute acids, which 
were re-dissolved by alkalies : this principle had the properties of a resin 
acid. The fragrant odour of the etherial extract was probably due to a 
tiace of benzoic acid. 

“ After treatment with ether the powder was again dried, and then 
digested with absolute alcohol. The alcoholic solution was of a pale green- 
ish colour, and possessed a marked greenish-yellow fluorescence ; examined 
spectroscopically no absorption bands were visibje. On evaporation, the 
alcoholic solution yielded 1*07 per cent, of extractive, yellow in colour, and 
possessing a somewhat fragrant odour. The extract was partly soluble in 
water. The aqueous solution did not possess any particular taste; it 
yielded slight precipitates with alkaloidal reagents ; with ferric chloride 
no coloration was produced. On evaporation and ignition a trace o( ash 
was left, possessing an alkaline reaction. The portion of the alcoholic ex- 
tracts insoluble in water, dissolved in alcohol, yielding a greenish solution, 
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with acid reaction, and greenish-yellow fluorescence. The powder, after 
treatment with alcohol, yielded 126 per cent, of extractive to cold water. 
The aqueous solution was yellowish-brown in colour ; alkaline in reaction 
it afforded no coloration with ferric chloride ; it slightly reduced alkaline 
solution of copper on boiling.” 

MEDICAGO, Linn. ; Gen. PL, I., 487. 

Medicago denticulata, Willd.,- FI. Br. Lid., II., go; Leguminos^. 

Syn. — M. canescens, Grah.; M. polymorpha, Roxb. 

Vern. — Maind, Pb. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Fd. C.B.C., sfyl Stewart, Pb. PI., 71; 
Murray, PI. and Drugs, Sind, 114 ; Gas. N.~\V. P. ( Bundclkhand ), I., 
So ; [Agra) IV., Ixx; Agri.-IIort. Sac. lour., XIV., 9. 

Habitat. — A field weed in the plains and low hills of Bengal, North- 
West Provinces, Oudh, the Panjab, and Sind. Distributed to Abyssinia, 
Europe, Japan, China, & c. 

Fodder. — It is largely gathered for cattle-fodder, as it is considered good 
for milch cows. Stewart remarks that it is said to be cultivated. (See 
Vo!. III., 416.) 

M. falcata, Linn. ; FI. Br. Lid., II., go. 

Yellow Lucerne. 

Syn. — M. sativa, Wall.; Cal. No. 5945 C.D.; M. procumbf.ns, Bcsscr. 

Vetn.—Rishka, hoi, Afg., Laiioul. 

References. — DC. Origin Cult. PI., tot ; Best Forage Plants by Stcblerand 
SchrStcr, Trans! . by A. W. McAlpinc, 147 ; Birdmood, Bomb. Pr., 126; 
Report, Agri. Dept. ,1 SS1-S2, 236. 

Habitat.— -A sub-erect perennial, met with in Kashmir, Ladak, an ’ ' r - 
ndwar, at an altitude of from 5 to 13,000 feet. Distributed to Afghar 
Persia, and Europe. 
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M. lupulina, Linn.; FI. Br. Lid., II., gg. 

The Trefoil. 


References. — Stewart, Pb. PI., 71; Best Fodder Plants by Stebhr and 
Schrutcr, Trans!, by McAlpinc, 153 ; Permanent d Temporary Pastures 
by Sutton, 71 ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 3oS ; Gac. N.-W. P. ( Bundclkhand ), 
/., So ; (Agra) IV., Ixx ; pour. Agri.-Hort. Sac. Ind., XIV., p. 

Habitat. — A native of the tropical and temperate tracts of the North- 
West Himfdaya, ascending from the Indus valley and Gangetic plain to 
10,000 or 12,000 feet in altitude. 

Fodder.— A common weed, collected frequently for fodder. Its 
flowers resemble hop cones, hence its specific name. It mixes well with 
grasses and clovers for artificial pastures. 

M. sativa, Linn.; FI. Br. Ind., II., go. 

Lucerne or Purple Lucerne. 


Syn. — Some difference of opinion prevails as to the Botanical position to 
be assigned to the cultivated forms of Lucerne. The Flora of British 
India suggests that M. sativa maybe but a cultivated state of M. falcata, 
characterised by the pod forming a double spiral and by the flowers being 
usually purple. Many writers, however, regard M. sativa, M. falcata 
and M. media as forming but one species, while others depart so far from 
that position ns to admit the forms indicated as varieties under one common 
species, and still others hold that all three are distinct. On the other hand, by 
still a further series of authors M. media is pronounced a hybrid between 
M. sativa and M. falcata. Whatever botanical view be taken, Sfebler 
and Schroter very Justly add that to the agriculturist the three forms of 
Lucerne are very distmet, both in yield and suitability to environment. 
The Indian literature of the subject is. however, too imperfect to allow 
of a critical account being written. An attempt has, therefore, been here 
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to refer all available information given under any of the species of 
Meaicago indicated above, to Us specific position, but to compile the general 
information into the concluding - account of Lucerne irrespective of the 
plant or plants meant. 

Vern. — Wilaytt-gawuth, Hind.; Hoi, Ladak; Spastu, Pushtu; Schist, 
rishka,dureshta, ArG. ; Yttrushea (g>een) and bed a (dry), Yarkand; 
Vilayti-ghas, Guz. ; Vilayti-hullti , Kan. ; Alfafa, alfasafat, alfalfa, 
jisfisat, Arab.; Isfist, Pers. 

References.- — Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI. Supp., 21 ; Stewart, Pb. PL, 71 ; 
DC. Origin Cult. PI., 102 ; Aitchison, Bot. Afgh. Del. Comm., 48 ; Sai- 
dapet Exp. Farm. Manual, g3 ; Murray, PI. and Drugs, Sind, 113 ; 
Atkinson, Him. Dist., 3oS ; Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb., 277 ; Birdwood, Bomb. 
Pr., 126 ; Rnylc, Prod. Res., 220 ; Smith, Die., 270 ; Bomb. Man. Rev. 
Ace., 102; Gas. Bombay, V,, 25; N.-W. P. III., 225 ; Mysore and Coorg, 
E, 59; Indian Agri. Sept. 7th, iSSq ; Indian Forester, X., nt; XIV., 
367 / Agri. Dept. Reports (Exp. Farms), Madras, 1877-78, 16 & 97 ; 
Hyderabad, Sind, 1885-86, 3i ; 1886-87, 7; 1887-88, 3 ; Agri.-Hort. Soc. 
of India, Transactions & Journals quoted below. 

LUCERNE. 

Habitat. — De Candolle says of this plant : “ It has been found wild, 
with every appearance of an indigenous plant, in several provinces of 
Anatolia to the south of the Caucasus, in several parts of Persia, in Af- 
ghanistan, in Baluchistan, and in Kashmir. In the south of Russia, a locality 
mentioned by some authors, it is, perhaps, the result of cultivation, as well 
as in the south of Europe. The Greeks may therefore have introduced 
the plant from Asia Minor, as well as from India which extended from the 
north of Persia. This origin of lucerne, which is well established, makes 
me note, as a singular fact, that no Sanskrit name is known. Clover and 
sainfoin have none either, which leads us to suppose that the Aryans had 
no artificial meadow.” Stebler andSchroter state that lucerne is indige- 
nous to the following countries “ Asia, Anatolia, Southern Caucasus, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and Kashmir.” 

History.— Lucerne was known to the Greeks and Romans: they 
called it in Greek medical, in Latin medica or her bn mcdica , because it was 
brought from Media at the time of the Persian war, about 470 years before 
the Christian era. 1 he name lucerne is sometimes supposed to be derived 
from the valley of Luzerne in Piedmont. De Candolle, however, suggests 
a more rational derivation. “ The Spaniards,” lie says, “ had an old name, 
eritye, mentioned by «J. Bauhin, and the Catalans call it userdas, whence, 
perhaps, the pitois name in the south of France, laduecrdo, nearly akin to 
lucerne .” “ It was so commonly cultivated in Spain that the Italians have 
sometimes called it herba spagtia ■ The Spaniards have, besides the 
names already given, mielga, or tnclga, which appears to come from 
Medica, but they principally used names derived from the Arabic— alfafa, 
alfasafat, alfalfa . The botanical evidence favours the inference derivable 
from the names of the plant, namely, that its original habitat extended from 
the north-west frontier of India to the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
writer possesses in his private herbarium many sheets of M. falcata, collected 
from undoubtedly wild sources in Persia, Kashmfr, Chamba, See., and from 
cultivation in many localities on the plains of India, more especially Bchnr. 
Of M. sativa, one sample bears no remark as to its being wild or culti- 
vated, namely, that collecied by Dr. Giles, during the Gilgit expedition ; 
nil the others lrom Baluchistdo (collected by Mr. Lace), from the plains of 
India, See., are expressly stated to have been collected from fields. The 
Flora of British India stales that M. sativa is grown for forage in 
Madras. Bengal, and the North-West Provinces. The Transactions, and 
Journals if th* Agri.-HcrUculturnl Society of India, in this case as in many 
others, throws the most d'rect light on the origin of the Indian forms of 
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lucerne. We rend, for example, in the Transactions (Vol- 7 , 72, 7p) that HISTORY. 
Mr. W. Moorcroft noticed the variability of the flowers in the wild plant. 

His remarks are so interesting as to justify our republishing them here. 

He wrote, speaking of the higher ranges of Lama Yooroo in Kashmfr : “ 1 
witnessed so striking a difference between the condition of the yellow 
lucerne near the summits of the dry mountains of Lama Yooroo (Ladak) 
and of the same plants when skirting the water-courses of Dr ass as might 
almost have countenanced a suspicion that there was a greater difference 
than what arose from locality alone.” In a foot-note to the above it is 
stated : — “ Lucerne in its natural state bears a yellow flower of a rich 
scent and is of great longevity ; under the influence of cultivation it runs 
through a diminished sulphur tint into whiteness, becomes green with a 
stain of red, and settles permanently in pink and purple; it also loses its 
fragrance and becomes short-lived.” Mr. Moorcroft then alludes to the 
cultivation of lucerne in Pusa (1823), remarking, “ I caused the Government 
to expend considerable sums in wells and other arrangements for the 
watering of lucerne grounds, of which the supply was hardly ever adequ- 
ate in the dry season, and the plants of which died when their crowns 
were long submerged in the rains. The facts I have now seen in regard 
to the almost aquatic nature of this plant lead to a suspicion that, if a modi- 
fication of the float system had been adopted on the edges of a river with a 
very slow current during the largest portion of the year, and which em- 
braced a great portion of the grounds in a crescent, that an immense quanti- 
ty of excellent forage might have been raised, and the expense of wells, the 
labour of cattle and of gardeners might have been saved.” In a further 
paper on Prangos hay, Mr. Moorcroft wrote of Imbal or Droz that he 
found yellow lucerne, a spontaneous product; he wrote of it — “it is of a 
constitution more hardy than that of Europe, requires no other culture than 
that necessary for sowing it, and lasts in vigour for a long series of years.” 

He adds, “it is submitted that as it naturally grows along with Prangos, it 
would be well to imitate this habitude; the joint yield is vastly greater 
than that of the richest meadow land, and is produced in this country' on a 
surface of a most sterile nature, in regard to other herbage, hence, is re- 
spectfully suggested the propriety of furnishing a few pounds of this seed to 
the Cape of Good Hope to be sown along with the Prangos.” 

In a report of Karnnl (1836) mention is made of the experimental 
cultivation of lucerne. It is there stated that "the plant thrived well, 
but being so common no remark seemed necessary. 1 ’ In the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for 1838 mention is made of Mr. Hodgson having 
sent “ from Nepal seed of lucerne grass.” In the Proceedings for the suc- 
ceeding year, Lieutenant Nicolson mentions that in the meadows near Kdbul 
lucerne is very commonly grown as food for horses and cattle. This 
same fact is again alluded to in the Journal ( Vol. /, 205) when Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes pave particulars of the artificial grasses of Kabul including 
lucerne.^ Sir Alexander’s account of the method of cultivation pursued in 
Afghanistan will be found in a further paragraph. The subject of Kabul 
lucerne, however, seems to have attracted considerable interest since in 
\ ol II. ( Selections ), p. 297, we read that " Kclat lucerne, of which a large 
quantity was furnished bv Government six months ago f 1 S43), has been 
partly sown and partly; 'distributed. It has vegetated well, but 1 fail 
to detect the smallest difference between it and our Deccan species Its 
superior luxuriance at Kelat, &c., must 'be owing to climate rather than 
to species. The writer of the passage quoted was Dr. A. Gibson, Super- 
intendent of the Government Botanical Gardens, Bombay, and the allusion 
to our Deccan species 9 is, therefore, extremely interesting as indicating 
An early cultivation of lucerne in Western India. 
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Passing over a gap of nearly forty years, we next read, in the Journals 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society, of lucerne as being experimentally 
grown in the Saidapet Farm, Madras, from English seed. Of Benares, a 
writer reported the failure of a crop in 1878, and in 1884 lucerne is staled to 
have done well in Silos. Thus it will be seen that only occasional mention 
is made of lucerne in India, though enough to prove that its cultivation has 
been at least tried during the greater part of the past 100 years. In the 
recent reports of Government Experimental Farms, it is stated that the 
Australian and European forms were found not to succeed so well as 
" the country kind known as Puna Lucerne.” Even the Puna Lucerne 
does not seem to have "an entire immunity from the attacks of insects or 
hurt from the heat, and so many of the plants die during the hot weather 
that no heavy cutting is ever afterwards got from the plots.” 

Cultivation or Lucerne. 

The following interesting account regarding Kabul may be here given. 
Sir Alexander Burnes wrote in 1841 : — “ There are three kinds of grasses 
cultivated in Kabul — tishku , or lucerne; shuftul, or a kind of trefoil ; and 
sibctrga. The first and the last continue to yield crops for some years, but 
the trefoil ( shuftul ) is an annual. 

The lucerne ( tishku ) is sown in spring, generally about the vernal 
equinox ; for each jtireeb (or about half an English acre) two seers of Kabul 
(or about 281 b English) are required as seed. In forty days it comes to per- 
fection and is cut down, and wili yield four full-grown crops ere winter sets 
in, but by early cutting six or eight crops may be drawn, — the last may some- 
times be inferior from premature cold. One jtireeb yields on an average 
ten camel-loads of grass at each cutting j as a camel carries about soolb, 
this is a produce of 5,0001b th e jtireeb or io,ooolb the English acre ; and for 
four or five crops 40,000®) English. Thethird crop is considered the best, 
and from it the seed is preserved. Of this the half acre sown with two seers 
Kabul will yield 40 seers or about s6oib. This plant requires the best black 
soil, much manure, and is watered five times each crop, in fact whenever it 
droops. It is sometimes sown along with barley, but in that case the 
grain by exhausting the soil injures the crop. The seed is never exported, 
but the grass is so plentiful, though all the cattle are fed on it, as much to 
exceed the consumption ; it is, therefore, dried, and that produced at any 
distance from a market is generally stored in this manner and sold 
during the winter. A camel load of it (or about 6ooIb English), whether 
green or dry, sells for one Kabul rupee, a coinage of which 115} are equal 
to 100 Company’s rupees. Lucerne generally lasts for six years, but it will 
yield for ten years, if manure be abundantly scattered over it. ” 

In the report of the Mission to Yarkand in 1873, the following further 
particulars are given which show the importance of lucerne at the present 
time in Upper India or immediately beyond the frontier : — 

"Sown in August and September: sprouts in March and April. Is 
cut three times in six months, and after each receives a top-dressing of 
manure, and free irrigation, one sowing lasts three years, after which the 
roots decay. When sown, the seed is mixed with an equal quantity of 
barley, otherwise the lucerne does not thrive. It is extensively grown as a 
fodder crop, and is stored in bundles for winter use.” 

A writer in the Indian Forester (X., m) says that "in dealing with the 
important question of fodder-reserves, it is profitable to notice the great 
success which has attended the cultivation in this country of guinea-grass 
(Panicum jumentorum) and lucerne (Medicago sativa). Lucerne is grown 
in small quantities in most places where Europeans are to be found, but 
guinea-grass is notso generally known.” The writer then adds : “ Lucerne 
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is cultivated with very little difficulty. It should be sown broadcast on 
ground well broken up and manured. According to Pogson and other 
authorities, the spring is the best time for sowing, and lime the best man- 
ure. The outturn of lucerne varies according to circumstances, and should 
not'be less than that of guinea-grass. In 18S3, 4 high as under lucerne at 
Dera Ghazi Khan produced 930 maunds.of green fodder in six months 
(January to June).” In the Bombay Gazetteer for the district of Cutch 
it is said to be grown as food for horses and to thrive well. In the Saida- 
pet Manual and Guide it is stated, “ under irrigation this plant produces a 
large quantity of valuable fodder. A few pounds of English seed sown in 
September 1869 grew satisfactorily and yielded three cuttings of excellent 
fodder ; it did not appear to be injured by the heat of the sun, though the 
thermometer exposed in the sun part of the time registered 135 0 , and the 
crop then looked vigorous and healthy. A similar result was obtained 
with some seed sown in 1876.” 

In concluding this account of lucerne it may be said European experi- 
ence has formulated the following facts regarding successful cultiva- 


CULTIVA- 

TION. 


tion : — 


1. Dry seasons, and a warm sunny exposure suit lucerne best.^ 

2. 1 he best soil is a warm calcareous one; cold impervious clay being 
unsuitable. 

3. The ground must be kept well cleaned of weeds ; grass is its greatest 
enemy. 

4. Clean seed must be secured, that is, seed free from admixture with 
Mcdicago denticulata, M. maculata, &c. 

5. '1 he crop should be reaped before flowering. 

6. Its cultivation is remunerative only where the crop can be allowed to 
grow for at least three years. 


MEDICINES. 

The reader is referred to the remarks under Domestic & Sacred (Vol. 
III., 191) for an explanation of this subject heading. Space will not per- 
mit of a collective article on Medicines being here given. The magnitude 
of such a review may be learned from the fact that in the writer’s Cata- 
logue of the Economic Products, shown at the Calcutta International Exhi- 
bition (Vol. V.), 1,248 indigenous drugs of India have been briefly described, 
making a volume of 503 pages. But doubtless, in the preparation of the 
material for the present work, that list has been increased to close on 2,500 
substances (taking animal, vegetable, and mineral all into account) which 
have medicinal virtues, rightly or wrongly, assigned to them by the people 
of India. A bare list of the names of such substances would be compara- 
tively valueless. What might be of value would be a careful classification 
under Therapeutic sections. This will be found, however, in many works, 
such as O'Shaughnessy’s Bengal Pharmacopoeia, 113 to 187, Stewart’s 

- Punjab Plants, App. 77-106, & c. In the official correspondence conducted 
in 1880 by the Home Department, Government of India, regarding a pro- 
posed new edition of the Pharmacopoeia of India, much valuable in- 
formation was brought together regarding the indigenous drugs that might 
be used for the imported ones, of each therapeutic class. (See also Lis- 
boa, Useful Plants of Bombay, being Vol. XXV. of the Bombay Gazet- 
teer, pp. 254-263.) 

Medlar, Indian, sec Pyms Pashia, Ham. ; Rosacea; ; Vol VI 

MEERSCHAUM. 

Meerschaum, Ball, in Man. Geology Ind., 445-446. 

This well known substance is a hydrous magnesium silicate. It is chiefly 
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obtained in Asia Minor, Greece, Moravia, Spain, &c., but Mr. Ball remarks 
that it would be in no wise a surprise if the magnesite deposits of Salem 
and the adjoining districts, or the magnesium clays and serpentines of the 
Nicobar Islands, were found to contain .Meerschaum 

340 MELALEUCA, Linn.; Gen. PL, I., joy 
Melaleuca Leucadendron, Linn. ; LI. Br. lnd.,II., 465; Myrtaces. 

The remarks which here follow are believed to be mainly a compilation 
of information regarding Cajupat (var. ( 1 ), but the habitat is that of the 
type-form of the species. It has not been found possible t 0 isolate the eco* 
nomic facts given by authors under the two varieties respectively. 

34 1 Var. a— Leucadendron ; Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 591. 

Syn. — Myrtus Leucadcndron, Linn. 

References. — Arbor albaCuju Puti, itpRumph. Aml.\Hcrb., IT., 72, t.XVI • 

The Flora of British India remarks that this form is cultivated in India, 
and Roxburgh informs us that it was introduced into the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta, in zSn. It is a much larger tree than the next form — 
the true Cajuput-oil tree. It would, however, seem desirable to ascertain if 
the oil, even though of inferior quality, could be obtained from this tree since 
the uses of the oil in arts might be thereby greatly extended. 

Var. /3— minor; Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 590. 

342 The Cajuput-oil of commerce is apparently prepared from this form. 

Syn. — M. minor, Sm. ; M. Catuputi, Roxb. ; W. Lfucadendron, Lam. ; 
M. viridi flora, Gcertn .; M. saugna, Blume . ; M. Cumingiana, and 

LANCI FOLIA, TurCZ. 

References. — Arbor alba minor Cuju Puti , Rumphius. A mb. Herb., II., 
76, t. XVII.-, Roxb, FI. Ind.. Ed. C.B.C., 590. Roxburgh says this 
plant has been grown in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calaitta, since 
S797-9 8 - 

Collective References, &c., to both forms, 

Vern. — Kayapuii, Him ). ; Cajuputte, ilachie, (Patna) Beng.j Kayahuti, 
Bomb.; Cajupiitd, Mar.; Kijiiputi, hay tip ate, Tam.; Cajuputi, hay A 
ptitia, Malay.; Tram, Cochin-China. 

References. — Roxb.. FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 190-592 ; Roxb., Trans. London 
Med. Bot. Soc., 1829 ; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 45 ; Runs, For. FI. Burnt,, 
I., 472; Pegu Rept.; LX Gamble, Man. Timb., 18S ; Mason, Burma and 
Its People, 491,744 ; Laureiro, Flora Cochin-China, II., 468 ; Pharm. Ind. , 
go-, British Pharm. (1885), 285, 3S0 ; 'Fliich. & Hanb., Pharmacog., 
277,278 ; U. S. Dispens , '5th Ed., 1003 ; Fleming, Med. PI. & Drugs 
( Asiatic Rescr. XI) 185; Ainslie, Mat. Ind., I., 259 ; O'Shaughnessy, 
Beng. Dispens., 337; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 24; Sakharam Arjun, 
Cat. Bomb. Drugs, 56 ; Bent. & Trim., Med. PI , roS ; Dymock, Mat. Med, 
W. Ind., 2nd Ed., 33i ; Year Booh Pharm., 1874, 632; 1S79, 466 ; Med. 
Topog., Ajm., 132; Watts ’ , Diet. Chemistry, Vol.I., 710-713; VII ,231; 
Vlll.y 370 ; Birdwood, Bomb* Prod., 36; Crawford History of the Indian 
Archip., I.,5r3; Gazetteers: — Burma, 1 , 131 ; Mysore and Coorg, I., 60 ; 
Indian Forester, VI., 124; XL, 274, 275, 277. 

Habitat. — An evergreen tree, often of large size, found in Tenasserirm 
Mergui, and Malacca ; distributed to the Malay Islands and Australia. 

HISTORY. History. — The account given by Fluckiger &. Hanbury on this sub- 

Ollt. ject (and indeed not of the history only but of every feature of Cajuput) has 

been practically reproduced by all subsequent writers. Ainslie (of what may 
be called modern authors) appears to have been the first Indian writer 
who described the drug, as Roxburgh was the first botanist who drew 
attention to the peculiarities of the plant. Both these writers quote freely 
from Rumphius, the Governor of Amboyna, who studied the plants found 
in the Dutch East Indies, between 1627-1702. Rumphius gave a detailed 
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account of the uses of this plant and the preparation of its aromatic oil. 
The wood, he says, is fragile and not of much use for building purposes. 
The fruit, seed, and leaves nave a strong aromatic odour and hence they are 
Used as an aromatic and stomachic tonic. The people of Java, however, 
prepared from them many special medicines called dfu-djambu which Were 
employed for so many diverse diseases that it was difficult to say what their 
exact action might be. Some of these potions were, however, specially 
serviceable for checking debility and putting the stomach to rights. Others 
were valuable in the treatment of convalescent women after childbirth, as 
they lend to contract the internal organs. Men praise, Rumphius con- 
tinues, preparations of this drug as valuable in the treatment of cephal- 
algia, but of this property, he remarks, definite proof has not as yet been 
adduced. The Amboyans also use the leaves, which they macerate with 
the flowers in new oil, and afterwards impregnate it with the smoke of 
benzoin and other aromatics. Of this they make their Mtnjnc many, that 
is, the perfumed oil with which they anoint their heads. Certain Javanese 
and Malays also fill their pillows with these leaves for the sake of the 
pleasant odour, but this to our notion, adds Rumphius, is far too strong. 
The leaves collected on a warm day and dried in the open air are also 
placed in their clothes’ chests to drive away various insects through their 
powerful odour. To increase this action the leaves arc often rubbed between 
the hands which causes a more liberal discharge of their cardamom-like 
odour, ft is said also that the pillows filled with these leaves drive vermin 
out of bedsteads. The fruits are collected and sold separately in sweet- 
smelling baskets. The fruit is, in fact, the part of the plant mainly used in 
the preparation of the medicinal potions, but these preparations are always 
made up with other ingredients. 

The leaves, if collected on an exceptionally warm day and placed within 
Sacks, even though they be quite dry, bum with such a vehemence as to 
become moist, almost as if they had been macerated in water. If, however, 
they are treated differently and macerated in water, so that they ferment 
during night, and if they be then distilled, an oil is extracted from them 
which is thin, pelucid, and volatile, but in such small quantity that even from 
two bags oi these leaves scarcely three drachms of the oil are obtained. The 
odour of the oil is like that of the strongest cardamoms. Two drops of it 
tn ale or wine excite violent perspiration ; in fact, India does not possess a 
more powerful sudorific. 

The above may be accepted as the substance of what Rumphius 
actually wrote. One author has given one sentence, another a second, and it 
has thus transpired that his meaning has been somewhat distorted. The 
passage regarding distillation is as nearly as possible a literal translation 
from the original, and it will be seen that it is left doubtful whether the 
natives distilled the oil or only the Dutch did so, during Rumphius’ time. 
FlUckiger &. Hanbury suggest the latter, and in this view they maybe cor- 
rect, since the information regarding the distillation forms a separate para- 
graph after the undoubtedly native uses have been detailed. The learned 
authors of the Pharmacographia then give the history of the introduction of 
Cnjnput into Europe. It appears, they say, “ to have been first noticed by 
d. M, Lochner, of Niimberg, a physician to the German Emperor. 
About the fame time (1717), a ship’s surgeon, returning from the East, sold 
a provision of the oil jo the distinguished apothecary Johann Heinrich Link, 
tit Leipzig, v.!;cy published a notice of it and sold the supply. It began then 
to be quoted in the tariffs of other German apothecaries, although it was 
still reputed a very rare article in 1726.” “In France and England, it j 
■was. huwever, scarcely known till the commencement of the present century, 
though it had a place in the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia of 17SS. In the) 
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London Price Current, we do not find it quoted earlier than i8r3, when 
the price given is 3s. to 3s. 6d. per ounce, with a duty of 2s. 4M. per ounce.” 

Manufacture and Trade. — Early mention (1792) is made of its prepara- 
tion in the Island of Bouro, and Bickmore, an American traveller who spent 
three months in that island in 1865, states that Bouro then produced 8,000 
bottles annually. Fluckiger & Hanbury, in continuing the account of the 
preparation, add : “The Trade Returns of the Straits Settlements published 
at Singapore show that the largest quantity is shipped from Celebes, the 
great island lying west of Bouro.” “ The oil is imported from Singapore 
and Batavia, packed in glass beer or wine bottles. From official state- 
ments it appears that the imports into Singapore during 1871 were as 
under : — 


From Java . . 

,, Manilla. 

„ Celebes 
„ other places . 


445 gallons. 
200 „ 

3.S95 „ 

350 „ 


Total . 4,890 


MEDICINE. 

Oil. 


Of this large quantity, the greater portion was re-shipped to Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Cochin-China.” 

Medicinal Properties. — “ Cajuput oil is very fluid, transparent, of a fine •* 
green colour, has a lively and penetrating odour analogous to that of cam- 
phor and cardamom and a warm pungent taste. It is very volatile and 
inflammable, burning without any residue. Thesp. gr. varies from o 914 to 
0-9274. Its composition, according to Blanchet & Sell, is C J0 H K> H 2 O, 
and by repeated distillation over phosphoric oxide the hydrocarbon C ]0 hl 16 
called Cajuputene, can be obtained. The oil is, therefore, said to contain 
Cajuputenc hydrate or Cajuputol. It boils at I75°C (347° Fh.)” "The 
green colour has been ascribed to a salt of copper, derived from the vessels 
in which the distillation is performed ; and Guibourt obtained two grains 
and a half of oxide of copper from a pound of the commercial oil. But 
neither Brande nor Goertner could detect copper in specimens examined 
by them ; and M. Lesson, who witnessed the process for preparing the oil 
at Bouro, attributes its colour to chlorophyll, or some analogous principle, 
and states that it is rendered colourless by rectification. Guibourt, more- 
over, obtained a green oil by distilling the leaves of a Melaleuca cultivated 
in Paris. A fair inference is that the oil of Cajuput is naturally green, but 
that, as found in commerce, it sometimes contains copper, either acciden- 
tally present, or added with a view' of imitating or maintaining the fine 
colour of the oil ( U . S, Dispensatory)." The copper may be removed by 
distillation with water or agitation with a solution of ferroevanide of potas- 
sium. The colour is thus destroyed, but it may be restored by exposure to 
copper filings (Mr. Edward Hirted, Pharin. Jour. & Trans, (j), II., 804). 
The high price of Cajuput oil has led to its adulteration, oil of rosemary, or 
that of turpentine, impregnated with camphor and coloured with the resin of 
milfoil is said to be the most common adulterant. The quantity of copper 
in Cajuput is, however, too small to renderxthe oil unfit for medicinal use 
(Watts' Diet, Client.). \ . 

The oil is highly stimulant, producing ai sense of heat with increased 
fulness and frequency of the pulse, exciting in some instances profuse 
perspiration. Ainslie says, “ Kijaputf oil is hitherto but little known to the 
native practitioners of India ; it is in use, however, amongst the European 
medical men of that country, who recommend it, when mixed with an equal 
quantity- of some mild oil, as an excellent external application in chronic 
rheumatism. The Malays are in the habit of prescribing it internally, and J 
understand with great success, in what they catf pitambuditind lumps, (epi- 
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lepsy and palsy). It is, no doubt, a highly _ diffusible stimulant, antispas- 
modic, and diaphoretic, and may be efficaciously given in dropsy, chronic 
rheumatism, pals)', hysteria, and flatulent coljc ; the dose from tvvo to six 
or even seven drops, on a lump of sugar.” Ainstie adds that it dissolves 
caoutchouc or India rubber, by which means a good varnish may be made. 
It is officinal in the Indian' and British Pharmacopoeias in the former it is 
said to be used with advantage in depression of the vital powers. “ In 
cholera it has been lauded but on insufficient grounds. It proves useful 
also in flatulent colic, painful spasmodic affections of the stomach, hysteria, 
&c. Externally it forms a valuable embrocation in rheumatic, neuralgic 
and other painful affections, in paralysis, &c.” 

Chemisrty. — The chemical nature of this substance has already been 
dealt with, but the account given in the P-harmacographia (reproduced in 
Dy mod's Mat. Mod., W. India) may be consulted. In the volumes of 
Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry ( l.c .), the substance is dealt with in detail 
and the properties of its compounds with chlorine, bromine, and iodine in- 
vestigated. The oil is then stated (.but apparently incorrectly) to be “ pre- 
pared in India,” the green colour being accounted for as due to “ a resi- 
nous colouring matter dissolved in it in very small quantity.” “ The 
colour of the crude oil is also partly due to copper, the presence of which 
may be accounted for, either by the use of a copper head in the distilling 
apparatus of the H indus, or by intentional adulteration, resorted to for 
preserving the green colour of the oil.” 

Special Opinions. — § “ Very useful application in chronic rheuma- 
tism ” {Surgeon-Major and Civil Surgeon G. V. Hunter, Karachi). “Sti- 
mulant, carminative, useful in flatulence and colic ; rubefacient externally ; 
applied to cold extremities in collapse of cholera and fever” ( Assistant Sur. 
gcon S. C Bhattacharji, Chanda, Central Provinces). “ Have used it as 
a stimulant and rubefacient for local application only in chronic rheuma- 
tism ” (Assistant Surgeon Nehal Sing, Saharanpur.) " Cajuput oil is a 
powerful restorative in cholera ” {Civil Surgeon G. C. Ross, Delhi, Punjab). 

Structure of the Wood. — Reddish-brown, hard [Gamble). 

[J. Murray.) 
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MELANOCENCHRIS, Nets; Gen. PL, III., ii6 9 . 

Melanocenchris Royleana, LVees; Duthie, Fodder Grasses of N. 
India, 34 ; Gramine£E, See “Food and Fodder for Cattle." (Vol- 

HI., 424). 

Melanogaster durissimus, Cooke; Fungi; see Vol. III., 455; also 
Truffle, Vol. VI., Pt. II. 
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MELANORRHCEA, Wall. ; Gen. PL, I., 421. 

A genus of trees, the mice of which forms a varnish, and which comprises 
tour species, nil natives ox India or the Malay Archipelago. 

Melanorrhcea glabra, Wall.; Fl. Br. Ind., II., 25 ; Anacardiace^. 

Vem. Thit-sac-yaing, tkitsi, thitsc, Burst. 

Reference.— A'jrre-. For. F/. Barm., I., 3 t 7 ; Mason , Burma and Its 
People, S’;, 774 ; Liotard, Dyes, App. IX. 

Habitat. — Found in the forests of Tenasserim and Mergui. 

. Resin.— This tree yields a similar exudation to that'of the next men- 
tioned species, but there is no record of its having been applied to anv use 
in the arts. r 3 
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Melanorrhcea usitata, Wall. ; Pi. Sr. Ind., Id., 25. 

The Black Varnish Tree of Burma. 

Vern. — Kheu, Manipur; Thitsi or ikit-tse, thitsibin, Burm.; Siithan 
Talcing; Kiahoitg, Karen. 

References, — Kura, For. FI. Burnt., I., 318 ( Gamble, Man. Timh., no ; 
Mason, Burma aild Its Peddle, St 4 > 774 f Pharm. Ind., 60; Gums 
and Resinous Prod. (P. W.Dept. Rep.), 32, 38, 62; Liotard, Dyes, App. 
IX. ; Cooke, Gums and Resins, 120 ; Alpin, Report Shan States, 1887-88 ; 
Gasetteer: — Burma, I., 126, 134; Agri.-IIort. Soc. :—Ind. ( Trans ), VI., 
127, {Pto.) 95 ;VII., {Pro.) 23-24, 25,41 ; Journals ( old series), IV., 215; 

VII. , 73; IX., Set., 45 ; XL, 446; Indian Forester, I., 362 ; II., 172, 181 / 

VIII. , 400, 412, 410; XIV., 394; Spans’ EncycL, 1692 ; Balfour, Cyclop, 
Ind., II., Q20 ; Smith, Diet., 426. 

Habitat. — A large deciduous-tree, frequent in the open forests (espe- 
dally the In and hill In forest — see Dipterocarpus, Vol. III., 160-171), 
rare in the dry forests, from Prome, Pegu, and Martaban down to Tenas- 
serim ; also found in Ava and Manipur. It ascends to an altitude of 
3,000 feet. 

Oleo-resin. — Every part of the tree abounds in a thick, viscid, greyish, 
terebinthinate fluid, which soon assumes a black colour on exposure to the 
air. This is the famous black varnish or thitsi of the Burmese, by whom 
it is very extensively employed not only in the arts but in medicine. 

The tree was first reported on by Dr. Wallich, who gave a description 
of its habitat, method of growth, and of the oleo-resin which it yields, in his 
Plantes Asiaticec Rariores. He writes : “ In the neighbourhood of Prome, 
a considerable quantity of varnish is extracted from the tree, but very little 
is obtained at Martaban, owing, as I was told, to the poverty of the soil, 
and partly also to the circumstance of there being none of the people in 
that part whose business it is to perform the process. This latter is very 
simple : — Short points of a thin sort of bamboo sharpened at one end like 
a writing pen, and shut up at the other, are inserted in a slanting direc- 
tion into v ounds made through the bark of the trunks and principal boughs, 
and left there for twenty-four to forty-eight hours, after which they are re- 
moved, and their contents, which rarely exceed a quarter of an ounce, 
emptied into a basket made of bamboo or rattan previously varnished over. 
As many as a hundred bamboos are sometimes seen sticking into a single 
trunk during the collecting season, which lasts as long as the tree is desti- 
tute of leaves, namely, from January until April ; and they are renewed as 
long as the juice will flow. A good tree is reckoned to produce from to 
2, 3, and even 4 viss annually, a viss being equal to about 3 Jib avoirdupois. 
In its pure state it is sold at Prome at the rate of one tical, or 2s. 6d., per 
viss. At Martaban, where everything was dear when I was there, the 
drug was retail’d at 2 Madras rupees per viss; it was of inferior quality 
and mixed with sesamum oil, an adulteration which is often practised. 

“ The extensive use to which this varnish is applied indicates that it 
must be very cheap. Almost every article of household furniture des- 
tined to contain either solid or liquid food is lacquered by means of it. At a 
village dose to Pagam on the Irrawaddy, called Gnaum, where this manu- 
facture is carried on very extensively', I endeavoured to obtain some inform- 
ation relating to the precise mode of lacquering; but I could learn no- 
thing further regarding this than that the article to be varnished must first 
be prepared with a coating of pounded calcined bones; after which the 
varnish is laid on thinly, either in its pure state, or variously coloured by 
means of red or other pigments. I was told that the most essential, as 
v.cll as difficult, part of the operation consists in the process of drying, 
which must be effected in a very slow and gradual manner, for which pur- 
pose the articles are placed in damp and cool subterraneous vaults, where 
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they are kept for several months, until the varnish has become perfectly 

dty ‘“ Another object for which the drug is extensively employed is as a sice 
or due >n the process of gilding; nothing more being required than to be- 
smear the surface thinly with the varnish, and then immediately to appK 
the gold leaf. If it is considered how very extensively the art is practised 
by the Burma nation, it being among their most frequent acts of devotion 
and piety to contribute to the gilding of their numerous religious edifices 
and Sols, it will be evident that a great quantity of the drug must be con- 
■ sumed for this purpose alone. Finally the beautiful Pah writing of the 
religious order of the Burmans on ivory, palm- leaves, or metal is eutjreiv 
done with this varnish in its native and pure state Little can be added 
to the above exhaustive account, but it may be noted that according to 
Mason quoting Major Berdmore, the varnish mured with bone-ashes is 
also used as a paste for sticking glass on boxes and images. 

The following more detailed account by Sir D.- Brandis of tbe method 
of collection is also of interest : — 

“The trees which have been tapped are at once known by triangular 
scars about 9 inches long and 5 inches broad, the apex pointing downwards. 

“On some trees we counted 40 — 5° of these scars, and some of them 
at a height of 30 feet. To work the higher scars the Shans use a most in- 
genious ladder which is permanently attached to the trees. It consists of 
a long upright bamboo with holes cut through at intervals of 2 — 3 feet. 
Through each hole are passed two flat bamboo sticks driven with their 
pointed ends into the bark. These form the spokes of the ladder and are 
about 12 inches long. -The scars or notches to extract the varnish are 
made whh a peculiarly shaped chisel about 15 inches long, the handle is of 
iron, of one piece with the chisel and about p inches long, the lower end 
thicker, hollow, and closed with a bamboo plug. The chisel is wedge- 
shaped, about 6 inches long (the edge half an inch broad), and forms an 
obtuse angle with the handle. 

“With this instrument two slanting slits meeting at an acute angle, are 
made upwards through the bark, and the triangular piece of bark between 
the two slits is thus slightly lifted up, but not removed. A short bamboo 
tube about 6 inches long, with a slanting mouth and a sharpened edge, is 
then horizontally driven into the bark below- the point where the two slits 
meet, and the black varnish which exudes from the inner back near its 
contact with the wood runs down into the bamboo tube, which is emptied 
at the end of ten days, when it ceases to flow- A second cut is then made 
so as to shorten the triangular piece of bark which had been separated from 
the wood when the first cut was made. A shorter triangular piece of bark 
retnams, ending in an angle less acute than before. 

- * 1 , m,J0n then moved a little higher, and the edges of the 

original cut are cut afresh. The varnish then runs out for another ten days 
- tlC !s abandoned. The trees vary in yield exceedingly ’ 

' , * C H, trCC Tn ' £carit >' fo fi a ge which we examined was said to yield a 

^ d « Ut r- ) vllle j S ot ?? , of the largest trees were said to yield very little 
l e saw trees tapped which had a diameter of nnh- n infhec n... ' 


OLEO-KESIff. 


.tapped which had a diameter of only 9 inches’. Mouriemvat 
"" 7 ',"T man could make and look alter 1.200 scars - that h*. 

cou d do zoo in a day, so that the whole number occupied six davs whirl, 

K £!?■_ r br »>? <|»» part! J Z foil i 


telrc,. •„ Jhmtal „„ d 'up s „„y S",Z 

yields nothing while it is leafless in the hot season and the W c The tr / e 

working is from July to October. One man^K 4 flc 0 

SSss ■■ ,,t *■ >« »~»s r„i 
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In Manipur the tree attain; very large dimensions and forms exten- 
sive forests from the top of the Kabo Valley for many miles in a northerly 
and north-easterly direction towards the Chinese frontier, The natural 
varnish is turd, ns in Burma, for many purposes, among which may be 
mentioned that of painting river-crafts, vessels destined to contain liquids, 
and scabbards. H i*. said to be conveyed to Syihct for .sale by the mer- 
chants who come down annually with horses. 

Physical CiMtiicrnis. —The varnish is thick at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and of a dull leaden grey colour, but wherever it comes in contact 
with the air it assumes, in a* very short time, a shining black surface. 
Alcohol, spirits of turpentine and benzole, combine with and dissolve it, 
rendering it more flunk It may ah-o be diluted with gold size, which 
tends to" improve its drying properties, and intensify its colour, whilst the 
solvents above enumerated have a tendency to turn it brown. The varnish 
is very commonly adulterated with ging’cliy oil. It lias peculiarly acrid 
properties, and hence has to be bandied, when in the fresh state, v.itfi great 
care, for it frequently produces violent erysipelatous swelling, accompanied 
by pain and fever. "1 he r e effects are saici to be more marked in Europeans 
than in Natives accustomed to collecting the substance. 

Trade. — The varnish is little known or appreciated outside the area of 
its production. Attempts have been made to introduce it into European 
commerce, but since it has no special application and is so long in drying, 
it is stated to have no value in the European market. 

Medicine. - Black varnish is extensively employed by the Burmansns an 
anthelmintic in cases of Ascaris lumbricoides (round worm), as a remedy 
for which it is said to posses considerable power. It is administered as an 
electuary, prepared with an equal proportion of honey, the mixture having 
been subjected for some hours to the action of bent. The dose is one, two, 
or three table-spoonfuls of the electuary, according to the age of the patient, 
and is followed in a few hours by a dose of castor-oil, which causes the ex- 
pulsion of the worms in a lifeless state, thus shewing that the remedy 
exercises a specific effect on the entozoa. The extremely nauseous taste of 
the drug and the largeness of the do»c required, arc great objections to 
its employment. It appears probable, however, that its activity resides m 
a volatile oil, which, if procurable in a pure state, would be well worthy of 
an extended trial. 

The erysipelatous swellings caused by the fresh juice, in certain consti- 
tutions, arc said to be effectually removed by the local application of an 
infusion of teak-wood — Tectona grandis, Linn. ( P/iartn . Ind.). 

Structure of the Wood. — Dark red with yellowish streaks, turning very 
dark after long exposure, very hard, close and fine grained, weight from 
54 to 62lb per cubic foot. When green it sinks, but when dry it floats m 
water. It is employed for making tool handles, and anchor stocks, and is 
said in the Gazetteer of Burma to be preferred by charcoal burners to the 
wood of any other tree. It has lately been recommended for buildings, rail- 
way sleepers, gun-stocks, sheaves, block-pulleys, and other purposes for 
which a strong but not very’ heavy wood is required. Mason states that m 
some Christian villages in Burma the posts of the chapels are made exclu- 
sively of this wood. The utilization of the timber in Munipur is said to be 
to some extent interfered with by the dread which the natives possess ot the 
irritant effects of the oleo-resin. 

MELASTOMA, Linn. ,* Gen. PL, I, 7 ^- 
Melastoma malabathricum, Linn. ; FI. Br. Ind., IF., 5 3 3 >' ^ ighit 
The ‘Indian Rhododendron.’ [ Itl.<, !• 95 : Melastom aceie. 
Syn. — ?M. obvolutum, Jack; Trkmbleya rhinaNthera, Grif . 
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The Neem Tree. (J. Murray.) 


MELIA 

Azadirachta. 


Var. — adpressum, Wall. ; M. anoplanthum, Naud. 


Vem.— Choulisi, Nepal; Tnngbram , Lf.pcha ; Shapti, tunka, Michi; 
Myetpyai, viyetpye, B u u M . ; Katakaltiwa, mahabowittya , bowitteya, 
Sing. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 372 ; Kum, For. FI. Bunn., I., 
So.? / Gamble , Man. Timb., 199; Thwaites, En. Ceylon PL, 106 ; Dais. & 
Gibs., Bomb. FI., 92 ; Mason, Burma and Its People, 42S, 744 ; Lisboa, 
U. PI. Bomb., 756, 245 ; Gazetteer, Bombay, XV., 72; 2nd. Forester, IV., 
241. 

Habitat. — A spreading shrub, found growing'very abundantly through- 
out India, from the sea level up to an altitude of 6,ooo feet, except towards 
the Indian Desert. It is not found out of India, i.e., the authors of the 
Flora of British India have narrowed the description of the species to the 
Indian typical plant which is not found in Malaya, &c. The variety 
adpressum occurs from Mergui to Singapore and in Penang. 

Dye. — The fruit yields a purple dye used for cotton-cloths (Lisboa). 

Food.— The ovoid, truncate fruit has an edible pulp, which is said to 
strongly resemble the blackberry of temperate regions in taste and flavour. 

Domestic, &c. — Gamble states that “ this is probably the lutki bush 
on which the silkworm Attacus atlas is often found, and fed on which it 
gives a very fine silk.” 
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MELIA, Linn. Gen. PI., I., 332. 

A genus of trees which belongs to the Natural Order Meliace/e, and com- 
prises five species; natives of India and the Malay Archipelago. 



Melia Azadirachta, Linn. ; FI. Br. hid., I., 344 ; Wight, Ic., t. iy ,■ 

The Neem, or Margosa Tree. [Meliacf/e 

Syn. — M. par vi flora. Moon.; M. tndica, Brandis ; Azadirachta 
indica, Adr. 

Vera. — Nim, bil-nimb, niitb, nimb, Hind.; Nivi,niingachh, Beng. ; Nim, 
Kol. ; Nim, Santal; Agas, Palamow; Bctain, Kumaon; Nim, makd- 
ntm, bukhain, drekh, bakam, Umt—darkonah, Pb.; Nimuri, Sind.; 
Limbo, C. P. ; Nim, biil-nimb, bakd-yan, Bomb.; Litnba, kadtt khajur, 
nimbay, linibdcha-jhdda, Mar.; Limba, libado, limbado, limb, ddnu- 
jhada, kohumba, UUZ.; Nim, Dec.; Vembii, veppam, -.’ip pa-mar am, 
Tam.; Vepa, yapa, yeppa, taruka, nim-bamu, Ifl.; \Bivina-mara- 
kadbevina-marn, hch-bavu, Kan.; Vcppa, ariya-vtppa, Malay.; Thin, 
bawtamaka, tamd-bin, thamdkd, kamdkd, B o' RM . ; Kohumba, nimbu- 
nimba-gahd. Sing.; Nimba, arishta, Jiimba-vrikshaha, Sans.; Nib, 
dzdd-darakhte-hindi, Pers. 

References. — Roxb,, FI., hid., Ed., C. B. C., Brandis, For. EL, <57 ; Kurz, 
For. FI. Burin., I., 212; Beddome, FI. Sylv., t. l3 ( 14 by mistake) ; Gam- 
ble, Man. Timb., 69 ; Dolt. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 36 ; Stewart, Pb. PL, 32 ; 
Burmann,Ft.Ind., 1 ; Pharm. Ind., S3 ; Fluck. & Hanb., Pharmacog., 
154 / Fleming, Med. VI. & Drugs (Asiatic Reser. XI.), ill; Amstie, 
Mat. Ind., 453; O'Shaughncssy, Beng. Dispens., 244 ; Irvine, Mat. 
Med. Patna, 77 ; Honigbergcr, Thirty-five years in the East, 11., 307 • 
Moodeen Sheriff, upp. Pharm. Ind., 63; Mat. Med. S, Ind. (m mss.), 
9S ; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hindus, 136 ; Murray, PI. & Drugs, Sind., 
84 ; Bent. & Trim. Med. PL, 62 ; Dymock, Mat. Med . W. Ind., 2nd Ed., 
16S ; Dymock, Warden and Hooper, Pharmacog. Ind., I., 322; Year- 
Book Pharm., 1873, 41 ; 1878, 290; Bird-wood, Bomb. Prod., 15,260,279 • 
Baden-Poviell, Pb. Pr., 335, 557 ; Drury, U . PI. Ind., 59 ; Atkinson, Him'. 
Dist. 741 ; Useful PI. Bomb. (Vol. XXV., Bomb. Gaz.),40, 106, 215 
241,257, 2 58, 27 9, 285,399; Econ. Prod. N.-W. Prov., Pt. I. ( Gum’s 
and Resins), 11 ; Stocks, Report on Sind; Gums and Resinou Prod. 

( P • W. Dept. Rept.), t, 21,42, 44, 49,50; Cooke, Oils and Oilseeds, 
57; Gums and Resins, 9 ; Indian Fibres and Fibrous Substances, Cross 
Sevan, King, & Watt, 55; Buchanan, Journey through Mysore and 
Canara, &c., Vol. /., 9, 250 ; Statistics Dtnajpur, 1154; Moore, Man. 
Trichinopoly, 76; Settlement Reports-.— Central Provinces, Chindwara 
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no; Ntmnr 3o6 ; Bcldsporc, 77 * Gazetteers: — Bombay, IV., 23; V., 23 ; 
VI., 13 ; VII., 39 , 42, 4t ; Kill., 26 ; XV., 7 2; Panjab, Rohtak, 14; SiaU 
hot, n ; Karndl,'l6; N.-W. P., 111 ., 33; Mysore and Coorg, 1 ., 42 , 5 $ ; 
II., 7 ; Oudh, 111 ., 7 / ,• Agri.-Horti. Soc., Ind. : — Transactions, VI., 241, 
VIII; 22; Journals (Old Series), IV., 208 ; VIII. (Sel.). 136, 178 ;\1X ., 
Sel ., 29 S, 410, Set., 47 ; XI. {Pro.), 24; XII., 3 .i 3 ; XIII., Sag, S50; {Nero 
Series) 11 ., 234 ; VII., 146, 147; Agri.-Hort. Soc., Partjab, Proc., 1847 ; 
Indian Forester, 11 ., 173 ; 111 ., 201 ; V., 497 ; VI., 125; VII., 264; VIII., 
403; IK., 347; XII., 1S8, App., 1, 27 ; Kill ,6y, 120, 3S9 ! XIV., 391. 

Habitat. — A large tree of 40 to 50 feet in height, common, wild or more 
often cultivated, throughout the greater part of India and Buima. 

Gum. — The bark exudes a clean, bright amber-coloured gum, which 
is collected in small tears and fragments. It is said to form a portion 
of the commercial gum gattie and of East India gum. It is considerably 
esteemed medicinally as a stimulant. In the Pharmacngrafrhia Indica it is 
described as not bitter, fully soluble in cold water, and unaffected by neutral 
acetate of lead. "It gives a curdy white precipitate with basic acetate, a 
reddish gelatinous precipitate with ferric chloride, is unaffected by borax, is 
slightly reduced by boiling with Fehling’s solution which it turns a dull red 
colour. Iodine does not affect it, but it precipitates with oxalate of ammo- 
nia. It makes a weak mucilage, and is of little value.” 

Dye. — Hove in the account of his Tour in Bombay (1787) mentions the 
ntm, and states that the tree yields a bitterish gum in great abundance, 
"which I understand the silk-dyers use in every preparation of their 
colours. ” In the Gazetteer of Mysore and Cojrg it is stated that the oil 
is employed in dyeing cotton cloths ; a statement lepeated by Lisboa, who 
adds that it imparts a deep yellow colour to the fabric. The writer can 
find no other mention of the dye properties of either gum or oil. Stocks 
states ( Report on Sind) that the bark is used to dye red. 

Fibre. — The bark yields a fibre which is of little economic value, but is 
commonly employed in the local manufacture of rope. Dr. Watt, in the 
Report on Indian Fibres exhibited at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 
writes : " It would never pay, however, to extract this fibre for commercial 
purposes, since the trees take years to grow, and would be killed by a 
wholesale process of decortication.” 

Oil. — A fixed, acrid, bitter oil, deep yellow, and of a strong disagreeable 
flavour, is extracted from the seed by "boiling or pressure. It is already 
manufactured to a considerable extent and forms an article of export from 
Madras chiefly to Ceylon. It is employed medicinally as an anthelmintic and 
antiseptic, and is also considerably used by the poorer classes for burning 
in lamps, but is said to smoke offensively. , 

ChemisiRY of the Oil.— The oil and other products of the ntm 
have recently been very carefully analysed by Surgeon-Major Warden, 
who published his results originally in the" Pharmaceutical Journal, 
and has reproduced them in the Pharmacogrnphia Inaica. As these 
are of great interest and may serve to decide the commercial utility of this 
cheaply prepared and abundant oil, they may be here quoted in en- 
tirety : — 

“ Margosa or Nim oil extracted from the seeds had a specific gravity 
of -0235 at I 5 ' 5 °C. ; at about io°— 7 0 C. it congealed without losing its 
transparency. After standing for about 36 hours the recently expressed 
oil deposited a white sediment, which, examined microscopically, was found 
to be amorphous. The colour reactions of margosa oil were not charac- 
teristic. With concentrated sulphuric acid a rich brown colour was 
yielded, and a strong garlic odour evolved. By Massie’s test with nitric 
acid the oil became almost immediately of a reddish colour ; after standing 
about one hour and thirty minutes the colour was pale yellow. Theelaidin 
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reaction conducted according to Poutet’s directions yielded a solid firm 
yellowish product after eighteen hours, the temperature in the laboratory 
varying between 89° and 93°F. Exposed in a thin layer on a glass plate 
to a temperature of ioo°C. for some days the oil did not dry or become 
tacky. The oil was easily soluble in ether, chloroform, carbon bisulphide, 
benzole, &c. Absolute alcohol, agitated with it was coloured greenish,- on 
separating the alcohol, and evaporating off the spirit, an extract was 
obtained which consisted of oil, from which a small residue, whitish in 
colour, separated on standing. The alcoholic extract was very bitter, and 
possessed in a marked degree the peculiar odour of the oil The whitish 
residue deposited from the oil separated by alcohol, and examined micros- 
copically, did not appear crystalline. Margosa oil after repeated agitation 
with alcohol was found to have lost its bitterness and almost wholly its 
alliaceous odour. 

“ A known weight of the oil was saponified with alcoholic potash, the 
alcohol completely evaporated off, and the soap dissolved in water.. On 
agitating the aqueous solution of the soap with ether, r6o per cent, of ether 
extract was obtained of an orange-yellow colour and bitter. This extract, 
treated with 60 per cent, alcohol, left a small amount of white residue, 
which had the character of a wax. The aqueous solution of the soap, after 
separation of the ether, was heated for some time to remove dissolved ether, 
the solution was then mixed with dilute sulphuric acid in excess, and the 
insoluble separated from the soluble fat acids in the manner recommended 
by Allen. The soluble fatty acids amounted to 3*519 per cent., the insolu- 
ble to 89*128 per cent. The volatile acids consisted of butyric and a trace 
of valeric acid. During the distillation to separate the fluid from the vola- 
tile fatty acids, a small amount of a snow — white fatty acid passed over ; 
this acid had a melting point of 43*6° C., which corresponds with the fus- 
ing point of lauric acid. A weighed portion of the insoluble fatty acids, 
from which the lauric acid had not been separated, was dissolved in alco- 
hol, and titrated with normal standard soda, using phenolphthalein as an 
indicator, *288 gram of the acids required 1 c.c. of caustic soda for neutra- 
lization. No attempt at separating the fixed fatty acids was made ; they 
probably consisted of a mixture of stearic and oleic acids, with a small 
amount of lauric acid. 

“ Examined by Reichert’s distillation process, 2*3 grams of the oil gave 
a distillate which after separation of the lauric acid, which had distilled over, 
required 4*6 cc. of decinormal soda for neutralization, phenolphthalein 
being used as an indicator. 

‘‘The saponification equivalent of the oil w'as determined by Koettstor- 
fer's method, and was equal to 284, the percentage of caustic potash re- 
quired to saponify the oil being io’72. 

“ A preliminary examination of the oil having indicated the presence of 
sulphur, a quantitative estimation of the amount present was made and 
found equal to *427 per cent The oil after repeated agitation with alcohol 
was found to contain only -109 per cent, of sulphur. 

“The extract obtained by agitating the oil with absolute alcohol has 
already been referred to j it was examined in the following manner : — The 
oily extract was treated with 60 per cent spirit, allowed to stand, and the 
clear yellow alcoholic solution decanted from the insoluble oj] ; the alcoholic 
solution thus obtained was evaporated to dryness, mixed with ammonia 
and agitated with ether. The ether solution was marked A. The aqueous’ I 
solution, after separation of the ether, was mixed with dilute hydrochloric ! 
acid, and again agitated with ether. The ether separated of a yellow 
colour, and below it some flocks of a dirty yellow hue, which refused to 
dissolve after prolonged agitation. The ether solution was marked B. 
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OIL. From the aqueous solution the insoluble flocks were separated by filtration 

Chemical and marked C. The filtrate was not further examined. 

Composition. « Examination of ether solution A . — The solution was agitated with 

dilute hydrochloric acid, to remove any principles of an alkaloidal nature. 
The ether was then separated and evaporated ; the resulting extract was 
| pale amber in colour, viscid at first, very bitter, and had a marked odour 

| of the oil. It contained sulphur. It was easily soluble in 60 per cent, alco- 

hol, ether, chloroform, &c., but insoluble in acids, or in caustic alkaline 
i solutions. It had the properties of a neutral resin. 

“ The hydrochloric acid solution was of a yellow colour ; it was mixed 
with ammonia, which occasioned a white precipitate, and agitated with ether. 
The etherial solution on evaporation left a yellow residue, not readily solu- 
ble in dilute acids. The dilute sulphuric acid solution was bitter, and 
yielded a precipitate with alkaline carbonates and hydrates, phosphomo- 
lybdic, and picric acids, potassio-mercuric iodide, chloride of gold and per- 
chloride of platinum. This principle had therefore the properties of an 
alkaloid. 

“ Ether solution B . — On evaporating the ether solution B, a dark reddish 
bitter extract was obtained, soluble in alkaline solutions, and re-precipitated 
in yellowish flocks by dilute acids. It had the properties of an acid 
resin. 
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“ Precipitate 'C . — The precipitate was well washed, and dissolved in al- 
cohol ; on evaporation a brittle darkish residue was obtained, soluble" in al- 
kaline solutions, re-precipitated in yellowish flocks by acids, soluble with 
very great difficulty in ether, easily soluble in chloroform. This principle 
thus also had the properties of an acid resin. 

"In addition to the principles above described as being present in the 
oil, an examination of the cake left after expression of the oil, indicated the 
presence of another neutral principle, insoluble in ether or alkaline solutions, 
but dissolving in chloroform {Pharm. foitrn., 1888). 

“ According to Branet the seeds contain from 40 to 45 per cent, of oil. 

“ Margosa cake is used as a manure in planting districts in Southern 
India. Two samples had the following composition : — 

1 2 


Moisture 6’o8 9*93 

Organic matter 84*50 8305 

Ash ......... 9*4 2 6*92 
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JOO'OO J 00*00 

Nitrogen. 5’°7 5'4' 

Phosphoric anhydride ...... I *40 1*33 

“ The powdered cake, like linseed meal, makes a very useful luting in 
chemical and physical laboratories, and is not liable to the attack of in- 
sects { Pharmacog . Ind.).” 

Medicine — Almost every product of this invaluable tree is largely em- 
ployed medicinally in India. The parts -used and their physiological ac- 
tions have been arranged by Moodeen Sheriff as follows *, — 

The root-bark, bark, and young fruit — tonic and antiperiodic. 

The on., seeds, and leaves— local stimulant, insecticide, and antiseptic. 

The flowers — stimulant-tonic and stomachic. 

The gum — demulcent-tonic. 

The toddy — refrigerant, nutrient, and alterative-tonic. 

The bark, leaves, and fruit have been used in Hindu medicine from a very 
remote period, and are indeed mentioned in the earliest Sanskrit medical 
writings, vie., those of Susruta. The very names of the tree seem to indicate 
a remote knowledge -of its medicinal properties, nimba— t ‘ the sprinkler,” 
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Dutt,in his account of the Sanskrit opinions of the plant, writes : — •** The bark . 

is regarded as bitter, tonic, astringent, and useful in fever, thirst, nausea, 

vomiting, and skin diseases. The bitter leaves are used as a pot-herb, being 

made into soup and curry with other vegetables. The slightly aromatic and 

bitter taste which they impart to curries thus prepared is much relished by 

some. The leaves are, moreover, an old'and popular remedy for skin 

diseases. The fruits are described as purgative and 'emollient, and useful 

in intestinal worms, urinary diseases, piles, & c. The oil obtained from the 

seeds is employed in skin diseases and ulcers. The bark is used in fever in 

combination with other medicines.” “ The fresh juice of the leaves is 

given with salt in cases of intestinal worms, and with honey in skin diseases 

and jaundice. The juice of nim leaves and of emblic rnyrabolans, quarter 

of a tola each, are recommended to be given with the addition of clarified 

butter in prungo, boils, and urticaria. 

" As an external application to ulcers and skin diseases nim leaves are 
used in a variety of forms such as poultice, wash, ointment, and liniment. 

A poultice made of equal parts of nim leaves and sesamum seeds is recom- 
mended by Chakradatta for unhealthy ulcerations/’ As is customary in 
Sanskrit medicine, the nim, leaves, bark, &c., are seldom prescribed alone, 
but enter into the composition of numerous complex preparations, — for an 
account of which the reader is referred to Dutt’s Materia Medica of the 
Hindus. 

This useful tree with its multitudinous .valuable properties naturally 
attracted the attention of the Muhammadans on their arrival in India, and 
was called by them Aeaddaracht-i-hindi from the resemblance which it 
bore to their own Aeedarach, the Persian lilac. Their knowledge of the' 
medicinal properties of the tree having been derived from the Hindus, 
they naturally use its various products in the same way, and consider 
them cold and dry. 

The above notice of the properties ascribed to the nim by ancient 
Sanskrit writers might almost exactly apply to the virtues which itiis sup- 
posed to possess at the present day, — virtues many of which have been 
strongly confirmed by European practitioners and writers. The value of the 
bark, in the treatment of periodic fevers .is noticed by Fra Bartholemo, 
Sonnerat.Garcia de Orta, Christoval Acosta, and other old writers, but it 
was first prominently brought forward in 1803 by Dr. D. White of Bombay. 

Later Dr. W. R. Cornish, Dr. Wyndour, and others, carefully examined 
and experimentally tested it, and the result, as expressed byithe former, is 
to the effect that margosa bark is nearly as effective in, the treatment of, 
intermittent fever as .cinchona or arsenic. Dr. F.orbes (Madras Med. 

Reports, rSgg) arrived at a similar conclusion, a conclusion -which has gene- 
rally been corroborated by later investigators. j 

The following are the virtues ascribed to the .various parts of the tree' 
ana ithe diseases for which they have been, recommended ,by modern! 
writers on Indian Materia Medica and Therapeutics; notably by Mloodeen 
Sheriff, in his forthcoming Materia Medica of Madras. 

The bark, root-baric, .and young fruit are useful in slight cases of .inter- 
mittent fever and general debility. The root-bark os more active and speedv 
in its action than-the bark and .young fruit. The oil has .proved a useful 
local stimulating application in some forms of skin disease, ulcers, .rheu- 
matism, sprains, ,8cc., and is antiseptic It is also auseful adjunct to chattl- 
mugra off (see Gyaocardia odorata) in .cases of leprosy. Its antiseptic 
property might be taken advantage of for .the manufacture ,of a medi- 
.jeated spap, since the oil readily saponifies. This soap might be ver.v service- 
able for the purpose of .washing sores, &c„.and for the .general .uses to 
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which carbolic soap is now put. An interesting use of the oil is men- 
tioned by Buchanan Hamilton, who states that in Madras about an ounce 
is given to every woman immediately after she is delivered of a child. 
The dry seeds possess almost the same properties as the oil when bruised 
and mixed with water or some other liquid, but do not make a cleanly 
preparation. A strong decoction of the fresh leaves is a slight antiseptic 
and may be used instead of a weak solution of carbolic acid. A hot infusion 
of the leaves is much used for fomenting swollen glands, bruises, and 
sprains, and appears to be anodyne. The flowers are useful in some cases 
of atonic dyspepsia and general debility. The gum is, from its medicinal 
properties, a better auxiliary toother remedies than Gum arabic and Feronia 
gum, in catarrhal and other affections accompanied by great weakness. The 
toddy or fermented sap of the tree appears to be of great service in some 
chronic and long standing cases of leprosy and other skin diseases, con- 
sumption, atonic dyspepsia, and general debility. The reader is referred 
to the numerous " Special opinions” quoted below for a more exhaustive 
account of the opinions of practitioners in India. 

Moodeen Sheriff recommends the following preparations: — Of the 
root-bark, bark, and young fruit, a-decoction, tincture, and powder ; of the 
leaves, a decoction and paste or poultice ; of the kernels, a solution or 
emulsion with water; the oil, alone, or with chavlmvgra ; of the flowers, 
an infusion ; and the gum and toddy, as a mucilage and alone. 

He suggests the following European drugs from which they might 
be efficiently substituted : —'1 he root-bark, bark, and young fruit, for 
cinchona bark and gentian ; the oil, nuts, and leaves, for carbolic acid ; the 
flowers, for elder flowers, and coriander, aniseed and dill oils ; the gum, for 
acacia and feronia gums ; and the toddy for elm bark, diluted phosphoric 
acid, Jamaica sarsaparilla, and chanlmttgra and cod-liver oils. 

The fermented sap or nim toddy has specially powerful properties 
attributed to it. The sap is either yielded spontaneously, or is extracted 
artificially. In the foimer case, a clear and colourless liquid flows in a 
thin stream or continuous drops from two, three, or more parts of the 
plant, and continues to do so from three to four, six, or even seven weeks. 
Regarding sap obtained artificially, Moodeen Sheriff writes : " The nim 

trees, which yield the sap artificially, seem to be very rare, for I have heard 
only of three or four such plants. All these are said to have been pretty 
young and large, and were found near water or on the banks of nullahs 
or water-courses which were constantly wet. The sap was extracted in the 
following manner : — A moderate-sized and fresh-looking root being ex- 
posed by removing the earth, it was either cut through, or only tohalfof its 
circumference, from below, and then a vessel was placed beneath to receive 
the liquor, which began to dribble or flow in a very small and thin stream. 
The sap thus collected is supposed to be identical with that produced by 
the tree spontaneously, but is comparatively very small in quantity, 
amounting generally to only from 2 to 6 bottles in 24 hours. 1 think if 
many of the margosa plants growing near water be tried in the manner 
just explained, a much larger percentage of them will be found capable 
of yielding the liquor than is generally supposed." The same writer gives 
an account of one famous tree in Mylapore near Madras, which produced 
sap every third or fourth year for four occasions, after which it died. He 
writes : “On each occasion before the sap began to flow there was always, 
for three or four days, a distinct and peculiar rushing or pumping noise of 
a liquid within the trunk, which did not entirely cease till the discharge 
actually commenced from three or four parts of the plant.” When this 
phenomenon occurred, the people of the neighbourhood flocked to the tree 
and bought the drug which they held in high esteem. 
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The mm tree is generally supposed by its presence to materially im- 
prove the health of a neighbourhood. Believed to be a prophyllactic 
against tnalaiial fever, and even against cholera, it is frequently planted 
near buildings and villages. Even Europeans believe in this property 
to some considerable extent, especially in the North-West Provinces ana 
Oudh, and villages surrounded with mm trees are frequently cited as 
proverbially free from fever, when neighbouring villages suffer severely. 
It is extremely doubtful, however, whether this tree exercises a. beneficial- 
effect to a greater extent than any other. A somewhat similar effect is 
supposed by the natives to be produced on syphilis, the air waved with a 
ntm branch being considered a cure for that disease. 

A plant with so many reputed properties has naturally been much used 
by European practitioners in India, and has obtained a place in the 
Indian Pharmacopeia. The officinal preparations are the powdered bark, 
the fresh leaves, a decoction and tincture of the former, and a poultice of 
the latter. The bark is said to be astringent, tonic and antiperiodic, 
the leaves to be a stimulant application to “ indolent and ill-conditioned 
ulcers ” 

Chemistry of thf. Bark, Leavfs, &c.— The chemistry of the gum 
and oil has been already discussed. That of the bark and leaves is 
of particular interest from a medicinal point of view, and is described as 
follows by Fliickiger &. Hanbury. 

“ Margosa bark was chemically examined in India by Cornish (1856), 
who announced it as a source of a bitter alkaloid to w'hich he gave 
the name of margosine, but which he obtained only in minute quantity as a 
double salt of margosine and soda, in long white needless. The small 
sample of bark at our disposal only enables us to add that an infusion 
produced with perchloride of iron a blackish precipitate and that an infu- 
sion is not altered by tannic acid or iodo-hydrargyrate of potassium. If 
the inner layers of the bark are alone exhausted with water, the liquid 
affords an abundant precipitate with tannic acid ; but if the entire bark 
is boiled in water, the tannic matter which it contains will form an insoluble 
compound with the bitter principle, and prevent the latter being dissolved. 
It is thus evident that to isolate the bitter matter of the bark, it would be 
advisable to work on the liber or inner layers alone," which might readily 
be done as they separate easily.” 

According to the more recent researches of Broughton published in the 
Madras Monthly f our . of Med. Science and quoted in the Pharm. four., 
18731 and the Year-Book of Pharmacy. 1873, p. 4/, the bitter principle 
is due to a resin, which it is very difficult to obtain in a state of purity. 
Broughton succeeded in obtaining a nitro-compound, which yielded a silver 
sale, not however crystalline, from which he ascribes to the resin the for- 
mula C 36 H 50 O„, that of the nitro-compound being C 3! H 4S (NO) 4 ( > n . The 
resin is not, therefore, an alkaloid, since it contains no nitrogen. If 
required for medicinal purposes, the most suitable and convenient mode 
of administration would be an alcoholic solution of the resin. 

The leaves also contain a bitter principle, more readily soluble in water 
than the resin above described, of which it is a hydrate- This substance 
- also occurs in the bark, and closely resembles the resin in properties. The 
leaves contain no peculiar alkaloid, and the powerful smell of the tree was 
found not to be due to the presence of a sulphuretted oil as had been 
surmised. 


Special Opinions.— § “ Ktm oil is a valuable remedy in Veterinary 
Surgery for foul sores. It is stimulating and healing ” {Surgeon-General 
IE. R Cornish F.R.C.S C.IM., Madrat). The leaves madf into a pulp 
may be applied externally over the mamma; as alactifuge” ( Surgeon W. F. 
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Thomas, 33rd Mangalore). “ I have extracted the bitter princi- 

ples from the bark and have found them a very efficient febrifuge. A 
strong decoction of the bark used every hour in remittent fever has had 
the desired effect when other febrifuge remedies had failed. In ulcers and 
skin diseases a poultice made of the leaves acts, 2 think, as an antiseptic, 
not as a topical stimulant 5 ’ ( Surgeon K. D. Ghose, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
Khoolnd). “ I frequently use the infusion of the bark as a tonic and anti- 
periodic with the best results 55 [Honorary Surgeon E. A. Morris , Tran- 
quibar). “ Used here as a tonic in convalescence from fevers. For this 
purpose a very cheap and useful mixture in dispensary practice consists 
of Quinetum gfs. v., Nit. Hyd. dil.' m. x., and infusion of Nfm bark ^i 
three times a day” {Surgeon-Major L.C. Nanney, Trichinopoly). “The 
leaves applied to the’breasts arrest the secretion of milk” [Surgeon- Major 
•J. North, Bangalore). “ Hargosa bark is used as tonic vermifuge (for 
Ascaris vermicularis) ” (Surgeon- Major H.D. Cook, Calicut, Malabar). 
“ The powdered bark is frequently used as an antiperiodic in dispensary 
practice, but is much inferior to cinchona .and its preparations ” (Sur- 
geon G. Price, Shahabad). “ The oil of the seeds is useful for the destruc- 
tion of lice, and as an application in urticaria and eczema” (Narain 
Misscr, Kothe Bazar Dispenisary, Hoshangabad, Central Provinces). 
“The bark in the form of decoction is a fairly efficient antiperiodic in 
mild agues. The' leaves used as a poultice form a very useful application 
for foul ulcers often exciting a healthy action when other remedies have 
failed. The seeds are prized by the natives who express an oil from them. 
The latter is used for lighting purposes, and as an application in skin 
diseases ” (Surgeon S. H. Browne, M.D., Hoshangabad, Central Provin- 
ces). “ As a febrifuge, tonic and alterative, the decoction of the bark is 
efficacious in fevers. The leaves are applied to ulcers and in a variety 
of skin diseases. The fresh juice is used as an alterative in leprosy and 
skin diseases, but I found it of no use in a case of leprosy after a prolonged 
trial. A popular belief exists that a leper can be cured if he can live ex- 
posed under a nim tree for 12 years. The slender twigs are largely used 
as tooth-brushes ( datan ), the continued use of which is said to keep the 
system free from all complaints and certain!) keeps the mouth and breath 
clean and sweet ” ( Assistant Surgeon S. C. Bhuttacharji, Chanda, Cen- 
tral Provinces). “ An ointment made from the leaves fried in ght and 
subsequently mixed with wax makes a good stimulating application for 
indolent ulcers, the infusion of the bark is useful as an antiperiodic and 
tonic, the dose of the latter from 1 to 2 minces” ( Surgeon E. S. Brtmdcr, 
/ 4/ d , Rungporc). “ The oil of the seeds m doses of 30 minims 10 5 t 
with pan is useful in asthma The ashes of the bark are used as an 
application in eczema when there is much discharge Hospital Assistant 
Lai Mahomed, Hoshangabad, Central Provinces). “The oil is used exter- 
nally as a stimulant in convulsions and collapse from fevers and cholera 
(Honorary Surgeon T. R. Moodclliar, Chiugleput, Madras Presidency). 
“Astringent, tonic and febrifuge in form of decoction prepared from the 
bark thus Bruised iiiih bark 2 oz., water 1 pint, boil for half an hour: 
strain and again_boil, this time down to 8 ounces^ Soothing poultices an 
fomentations are made from the leaves " (Cm* l Surgeon C* M Bussell, 
Saruu) s il A decoction of 7 iim bark is useful as a tonic antipcrioaic 
in the milder forms of malarious fever. It is also efficacious in the treat- 
ment of boils and vtould seem to possess alterative properties Lit trfean 
R.D. Murray, MB Burdvan). “The oil of the seed is chief! V given 
intcmaii\ for checking convulsions, fits, &cc. ; externally it is used as tur- 
pentine* [V, Ummepudien, Meilapollhim, Madras). « In confluent small- 
pox I have seen mm oil.net as a charm when applied .over the v.iiole 
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body; it ““ 

a valuable applied to rounds, it deserves inves- 

atntnals.^ As an anusepttc snmu Madras) . “ A decoction of the 

leaves is used'as a wish fw unhealthy ulcers. The green leaves are con- 
s-,S antibilious and are used by the natives as an adjunct to some 
(Surgeon A. C. Mukerji, NoakhaUy). “The bark is a good 
substitute for quinine in the chronic stage of fever when the latter drug 
di lorees with a delicate stomach. The oil is also used for scabies and 
superficial ulcers” (Civil Medical Officer W. Forsyth, F.R.C.S., Edtn., 

Ftndipore). “ Decoction of the bark given in cases of chronic fever com- 
plicated with diarrhceal Leaves most useful for fomentations and poul- 
tices ” (Civil Surgeon S. M. Shircore, Moorshedabad). “ The decoction of 
the bark is a valuable febrifuge and antiperiodic. The sprouts with black 
pepper form a good antiperiodic in chronic intermittent fever ” (Assistant 
Suigeon Nanda Lall Ghose, Banktpore). “ The leaves are used as a bitter 
tonic, also in the form of paste or poultice as a remedy for unhealthy 
ulcers and sores, and in the form of decoction as an antiseptic lotion. 

The baric is a substitute for cinchona bark, and a bitter principle prepared 
from it is used by native physicians as a substitute for quinine. The oil 
expressed from the seeds is a good application in old unhealthy sores and ] 
in leprosy. The tender leaves taken internally are used as a cure for I 
leprosy” (Civil Surgeon J. H. Thornton, B,A.,M.B., Monghyr). “ lhave 
used the decoction of the bark for its tonic and antiperiodic properties in 
chronic cases with good results. A decoction of the leaves has been used 
as a lotion for wounds and ulcers with Some success. Theyoung leaves are 
often used cooked as an article of food and fried with brinjal to which they 
impart a mild bitter taste. Also made into a curry with other vegetables. 

They are believed to have alterative properties ” (Civil Surgeon D. Basil, 
Fand&ore, Bengal). “ A decoction of the bark is useful in fever and dur- 
ing convalescence ; the leaves in fomentations for sprains and glandular 
swelling; the oil in rheumatism. All are ‘highly antiseptic” (Civil Sur- , 

S( 0 p- f C. i?oss, Delhi, Panjab). “ The leaves— fried, powdered, mixedJ 
with ghi, and made into an ointment— form a very efficacious application 
m sloughmg-sqres and sinuses ” (Assistant Surgeon T. N. Ghose, Meerut), i| 

A milky fluid which runs from some of the old trees is considered an' 1 
W™!', V a C ° niC \ Ctvd Sur £ eolt R- Gray, Lahore). "In 1872 (at Bhui) 
m'm wl a ,f rCSt many j ases , ot a 2 ue among sepoys with decoction of 
mm bark, they recovered and returned to duty ; but the proportion 

1 SSTl Rr m p T scouraging” (Surgeon-Major, 

J L* i m •V'M.R.C.P., Lond., Ahmednarar). "The oil of thf. 

tSeSult If ,0 w a mnf Ca i t, ° n i- t ' C& Ty°i Ulcer and excoriation of the scalp- 
norN.W. PrmdLtr "S Sur £ e ™ ? And ^°n, M.B., Biffi 

abscesses, catbuncles.and bobs “Taken biff at?w “ orm of - P ouItices to 


at night-time, as the tree is slid to ward 0!^ ' Ts *, r - 

is useful as an external applicator! m T . he . 1( rf f ash mixed 
Af.D., Dy. Sanitary Commissioner, Poona), “(if P , ar}; yr, 

valuable tonic and alterative, and is verv useful ‘ e 5 octl . 0n °f Ntm is a 
eonsalescence horn-febrile complain,,. .ft £*S 
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a wash for unhealthy sores, it acts as an alterative and antiseptic. (3! A 
mixture of the bruised leaves with turmeric is rubbed over the body during 
the desquamative stages of eruptive diseases, such as small-pox. It has- 
tens the separations of the crusts, probably acting as an antiseptic, and 
promoting the healing of sores. (4.1 A poultice of the leaves is very use- 
ful to hasten suppuration or to disperse inflammation. (5) The leaves are 
occasionally used with brinjal or other vegetables, and act as an anthelmin- 
tic. (6) The expressed oil of the seed I tried in convict lepers for four 
years in the Bankura Jail. It was used in the form of a bath. In almost 
all the cases great relief was obtained The results were as follows : — (a) 
In anaesthetic cases, great improvement followed in sensation and the 
eruption diminished. In some cases the improvement was so great that 
they could not be distinguished from heajthy men. With hard work or 
any other debilitating cause, there was, however, a return of the original 
symptoms. ( b > in tubercular cases, both thickening and ulceration became 
less, and in some cases entirely disappeared, (cl In the mixed form the 
effects were no less marked I tried both this and Gorjatt oil, and I con- 
sider mm oil the better of the two. The results were noted in my an- 
nual medical reports of the Bankura Jail for the jears 1879 to 1881 ” 
{Surgeon R. L. Dutt , M D , Pubna). 

Food and Fodder. —The LE,\vrs are cooked wiih other vegetables in 
the form of a currj, or are simply parched and eaten. They impart a 
bitter taste to the f >od, but this seems to be liked by Natives. They are 
also used for cattle fodder Lisboa states that the small sweet pulp of 
the fruit is eaten in the Bombay Presidency, especially in times of scarcity. 
The toddy obtained from the tree has already been described 

Structure of the Wood. — Sapwood grey, heart-wood red, vet y hard, beau- 
tifully mottled, weight fiom 45 to 531b per cubic foot_, transverse strength 
of bar 2'xi"Xi" from 550 to 7201b {Gamble). It is strong, clean- 
grained, and resists the attacks of worms. It is much used for the construc- 
tion of carts, for making agricultural implements, and, in South India, for 
furniture. Owing to its sanctity and durability, it is largeh employed by 
the Hindus to make idols. A contributor, forv'arding specimens to the 
A°ri -Horticultural Society of India in 1861, wrote “ I can almost confi- 
dently state that it resists the action of atmosphere infinitely bitter than 
« foot? or ‘ stsu,’ whilst in point of value the nim can be procured at one- 
third less the rate than the latter ” He recommended it for carpentry 
work, and thought it admirably suited for door panels, rails, sash frames, 
and furniture. It has also been highly recommended for making trunks 
and chests, which withstand the attacks of white-ants, and are said also to 
render the contents proof against the ravages of other insects. 

Domestic, Sacred, and A gricultural Uses.- As already stated, the twigs 
are largely used as tooth-cleaners, and the oil is employed for burning. 
The seeds and the oil obtained from them are used as applications to the 
hair by the women of Sind, both on account of their odour, and also to 
kill vermin. {Conf. with Detergents, Vol. III., 84-92.) The lfaves are 
largely used to protect clotnes, books, papers, &c., from the ravages ot 
insects, but are inferior to camphor for this purpose, and require to be 
frequently renewed. The nim is extensively planted as an avenue tree tor 
which it is excellently adapted The leaves and twigs are used for manure, 
and the oil-cake, as already stated, is considerably employed for the 
same purpose in the planting districts of Southern India. _ 

The tree is held sacred by the Hindus and takes part in many of their 
ceremonies. It is believed that when nectar was being taken to heaven 
from the world below' for the use of the gods, a few’ drops fell on the nim. 
Hence, on New Yeat’s Day of Shahalivan shak, Hindus eat its leaves in 
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the hope that they will thereby acquire freedom from disease (Lisboa). 
Buchanan, in his Journey through Afysore, relates that, '‘once in two or 
three years the Coramds of a village make a collection among themselves, 
and purchase a brass pot, in which they put five branches of Melia Azadi- 
rachta and a cocoanut. This is covered with flowers and sprinkled with 
sandal-wood water. It is kept in a small temporary shed for three days, 
during which time thepeople feast and drink, sacrificing lambs and fowls to 
Marima, the daughter of Siva ; at the end of the three days they throw the 
pot into the water ” In a passage in the Statistics of Dinajpur, the same 
author states that the leaves are much used by holy men to help them 
to resist the allurements of beauty. The authors of the Pharmncogra- 
phia Indica, commenting on the former passage, write This practice 
is known in other parts of India as GhatdsthdPan, and is considered to 
avert ill-luck and disease," Amongst certain castes the leaves of the mm 
are placed in the mouth as an emblem of grief on returning fiom funerals. 
Hove, in \h\sTour in Bombay, writes, “The Gentoors worship this tree, 
and their barren women invoke and perform the same ceremonies round 
it every morning as they usually do in the other Pergunnahs about the 
Ficus rel.giosa.’’ 


Melia Azedarach, Linn.; FI. Br. Ini., I., 544 ; Wight, Ic„ 1. 160. 

The Persian Lilac; Beaii Tree. 

Syn. — M elia sr.mpervirens, Sm.; M. Bukayun, Boyle. 

Vern. Drek, bakain, bakayan. betain, deikna,bakarja , maha-ninb, Hind. ; 
Ghorimim , ulnha-nhn, Br.KG. ; Gam nim , Kol.; Thamaga, Assam; 
Baku inn. Nr pai.; Bukain, N.-W. P. ; C/ieiit, lac/ten. bakain, dhek, 
drek, jet, szed^shabbitlban, Pb. ; f akydnn, PuSHTU; Bnknyun. drek, 
Sind; Malta limbo, malla nim, muhli, C. P.; Gottri-nim, gouli-nim, 
Dec.; Mini, maha-limbo. drek, bakavan, ixilaynti nim. Bomb.; Limbara 
balina-nimb, ittilat ati-nimb. Mar.; Bakan limhode, Guz. ; Malni, 
I’rntbtt, vialai-veppam, Tam.; Tnraka vepn, makJntm, konda-vcpa, 
Tel. ; B(vu, chik bfvu, kadbevina mara, bettadn-bevina, Kan ; Mutiny 
vnpnph, Malay.; Ta-mn-kn, ka-ma-kn, BurM.; Maha-nimba, lunu- 
mulella, Sing. ; Mahanimba, himadruma , pnrvata-nimba-vrihshaha. 
Sans.; Hab-ul-hun, Arab. 

References.— Bohs., Ft. Orient., gys; Bnxb., FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 
SpP/ Brandis, For. FI., PS ,• Kura, Far. Ft. Burnt., 2t 2 / Beddome, Ft. 

14 ; Gamble, M an. Titnb., 70 ; Data. & Gibs., Bomb. Ft., Snppi., 
, b’'Stp‘mnrt,Pb. PI., 33 ; Mason, Burma and Its People, 411,7-8 ■ Sir 
]V ’~ Fl \ l 8 4 i Bit arm. hid., SS; Ainslte, Mat. hid., I., 

450 ; o Shauzhnetsy, Bcng. Dr,pens., T* ; Moodeen Sheriff, Supp. Pharm. 
h‘d. 172 f Mat. Med. S. hid. {in MSS.), 97 ; U. C. Datt, Mat. Med 



Habitat.— A tree which attains a height of 40 feet arid Kac . 
trunkand broad crown; it is commonly cultivated in ’india huHs 
the Sub-Himalaj an tract at altitudes of from 2,000 to , 000 fit n m 
probably .ntroduced into Southern India by the Muhammadans. ^ U 
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Gum.— The Persian Lilac yields a brownish adhesive gum similar to 
that of th enirn, and not unlike that of the wood-apple, Feronia elephantum, 
in appearance. It is apparently not used to any extent. 

Dye.— Bidie includes the leaves of this plant amongst his dye mate- 
rials, and states that they contain green colouring matter and an astringent 
principle. The writer can find no record, however, of these being taken 
advantage of either in dyeing or tanning in any other part of India. 

Oil. — A fixed oil is extracted from the sefds, which, according to 
Birdwood, is similar to that of the mm. It appears to be little known or 
used. 

Medicine. — Hindu writers on Materia Medica seem to have almost 
entirely neglected the Persian Lilac in favour of their own nim. It has, 
however, long been used by the Arabs and Persians, who brought a know- 
ledge of its virtues with them into India. They consider the root-bark, 
fruit, flowers, and leaves to be hot and dry, and to" have deobstruent, resol- 
vent, and alexipharmic properties. Thus, “ the flowers and leaves are 
applied as a poultice to relieve nervous headaches. The juice of the 
leaves, administered internally, is said to be anthelmintic, antilithic, diu- 
retic, and emmenagogue, ana is thought to relieve cold swellings, and 
expel the humours which give rise to them ” ( Dymock ). In America a 
decoction of the leaves has been employed in hysteria, and is believed to 
be astringent and stomachic. The leaves and bark are used internally and 
externally in leprosy and scrofula, while a poultice of the flowers is believed 
to have vermicide properties and to be a valuable remedy in eruptive 
skin diseases. The fruit has poisonous properties, but is used in leprosy 
and scrofula, and is worn as a necklace to avert contagion. In the Panjab 
the seeds are prescribed in rheumatism, and in Kdngra they are pounded 
and mixed with apricots as an external application for the same disease. 
In Bombay strings of the seeds are suspended over doors and verandahs 
during the prevalence of epidemics to avert the disease. The oil is said to 
possess similar properties to that of the nim, and according to Ainslie this 
species also yields a similar toddy. Emerson states that the gum is used 
as a remedy for splenic enlargement. 

Several parts of the Persian Lilac are considerably employed in America. 
Thus, “the root bark has obtained a place in the secondary list of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia as an anthelmintic. It has a bitter nauseous 
taste, and yields its virtues to boiling water. It is administered in the 
form of decoction (4 ozs. of the fresh bark to two pints of water, boiled to 
one pint), of which the dose for a child is a table spoonful every third hour, 
until it sensibly affects the bowels or stomach, or a dose may be given 
every morning and evening for several days and then be followed by a 
cathartic” s Pharmacop. Itid.)- Moodeen Sheriff states that, after a careful 
trial of the above preparation, he has arrived at the conclusion that “ if the 
root-bark is vermifuge at all, it is very weakly so.” 

Other preparations have been used in America. The dried berries in 
whisky have been employed against ascarides, tape-worm, and verminous 
diseases, and the pulp of the berries stewed in lard has beeft used with 
success against scald head. A fluid extract and syrup prepared from the 
bark have been recommended, the latter containing vanilla which is said 
to wholly disguise the bitter and disagreeable taste of the drugf Year-Book 
of Pharmacy ( 1875 ), 375 )■ A recent writer on the subject, Mr. Jacobs, 
states that, when prepared in March or April while the sap is ascending, 
unpleasant effects have been observed, such as stupor, dilatation of the 
pupil, See., which symptoms, however, pass off without perceptible injury 
to the system. There appears little doubt that if given m large doses the 
bark, leaves, and fruits are all toxic, producing narcotism followed by 
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death. Dr. Burton Brown ( Panjab Poisons ) records a case in which a 
European girl ate the berries, became insensible and died. Descourtitz 
says that six to eight seeds cause nausea, spasm, and choleraic symptoms, 
sometimes followed by death. 

Chemical Composition.— Mr. Jacobs subjected the bark to a careful 
analysis and found the inner bark or liber to be extremely bitter, devoid 
of astringency, and not to give any indication of the presence of tanmn. 
The outer bark, on the other hand, he describes as very astringent, and as 
giving abundant precipitates with gelatin and ferric chloride. The active 
principle was found to be a light yellow, non-crystalline bitter resinous sub- 
stance without alkaloida! properties. He sums up as follows:— 

(I) The activity of the bark resides in the liber (or inner bark), and 
this alone should be employed. (2) The active principle is a 
yellowish-white resin. (3) The drug is one of the best anthelmin- 
tics, and a fluid extract, prepared with diluted alcohol, or a tinc- 
ture, would be a valuable preparation that would seem to deserve 
a place in the Pharmacopoeia [ Year-Book of Pharm. (1880), 206]. 

From these results it would seem that the inner bark is a medicine 
worthy of more extended trial than it has yet received in India. 

Fodder.— According to Aitchison the fruit (poisonous to man) is 
greedily eaten by goats and sheep. 

Structure of the Wood. — Sapwood, yellowish-w'hite ; heartwood, soft, 
red, weight from 30 to 40D) per cubic foot. It is very handsomely marked 
and polishes well. According to Beddome, Brandis, and Kurz it warps 
and splits easily, but Gamble writes : “ Our specimens split only very slight- 
ly, and we are inclined to think it is better than it has been supposed to 
be.” It is said to be used in Bengal, like that of the mm, for making 
idols, but is generally employed for making furniture. ’ 

Domestic. — The stone from the fruit is used all over India as a bead, 
being perforated and strung into necklaces, rosaries, and long strings. 
As already stated, it is supposed to act as a charm against disease {see 
Beads, Vol. I., 432).. In America the leaves and fruit are employed, 
like those of the ttlm in India, as a preservative against the attacks of in- 
sects. Thus a decoction of the berries is Sprinkled on plants to prevent 
the depredations of grubs, and the leaves and berries are used to preserve 
dried fruit and clothing from the attacks of insects. 


Melia dubia, Cav.; FI. Br. Ind., I., 545. 

Syn. — M. composita, Willd. ; M. superbA and M. robusta, Roxb. • M 
AUSTRALASICA, Adr. fuss. ; M ARGENTEA, Herb. Ham. 

Vern. Dingkurlong, Assam; Lapshi, Nepal; Eisur, livibarrn, nimlarra, 
the £tuit=£aja khajxir, kurru khajur, Bomb. ; Kariaput, nimbara, Mar. • 
Kadu khajur, Goz. ; M allay yembn, Tam.; Bevu Utia-bevu, kdd-bevu, 
kartbemn, ara-bevtt, Kan. ; Limimidella, Sing. 

References. Roxb,, FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 369; Brandis, For. FI., 60 • 
Beddome, FI. Sylv., t. 12: Thwaites, En. Ceylon Pl., 59; Dais. & 
Gibs., Bomb. FI., 36 ; Dymock, Mat. Med. W. hid., 2nd Ed., 173 ■ 
Pharmacot;rnphia Indica, /., 332 ; Year-Book Pharm., 1878, 2S81 Drurv 
U. PI., 292 j Lisboa, U. PI, Bomb., 42 ; 2nd. Forester, VII J , 29 • X 3 * 
33,38. * > > o. 


Habitat.— A large, handsome, deciduous tree, met with in the Eastern 
Himalaya, South India, Ceylon, and Burma. 

Medicine.— Dymock describes the fruit in his , J Materia Medica of 
Western India as follows The pulp of the fruit has a bitter nauseous 
taste. It is a favourite remedy amongst the labouring classes for colic 
half a fruit being the dose for an adult. It appears to have hardly anv 
purgative properties, but is said to relieve the pain most effectually. In the 
Conean the juice of the green fruit with a third of its weight of sulphur and 
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an ec[ual quantity of curds heated together in a copper pot is used as an 
applicati <n to scabies and to sores infested with maggots.” The dried fruit 
is supposed to be the Arangaka of Sanskrit writers 

Chemical Composition. — “ The bitter principle of the fruit is a white 
crystallizable glucoside soluble in ether, alcohol, and water ; it is precipitable 
from its aqueous solution by tannin and alkaloidal reagents, but not by 
plumbic acetate, and it has a slight acid leaction. Sulphuric acid dissolves 
it with a deepening of colour discharged on the addition of water. Boiled 
with diluted hydrochloric acid, it is decomposed in less than half an hour 
into glucose and a colouring matter. Petroleum ether removes a fatty 
oil of nauseous property, and ether dissolves a tasteless wax of greenish 
colour soluble in boiling alcohol and only slightly in petroleum ether; 
besides these constituents, malic acid, glucose, mucilage, and pectin occur 
in the fruit.” (Pliar. Ind ) 

Tradf. — Dymock slates that the fruit is sold in the bazdrs of South 
Western India for R1-4 per lb. 

Structure of the Wood.— Sapwood grey, heartwood reddish-white, soft, 
light, weighing only from 23 to 26th per cubic foot, cedar-like, not easily 
attacked by white-ants, but not so strong and durable as that of the niin. 
It is often used by planter? for building purposes, and in Ceylon is employ- 
ed for ceilings, and out-riggers of boats. It has also been recommended 
for tea boxes and similar purposes. 

Domestic, &c. — Beddome recommends the tree highly for avenue 
purposes, on account of its handsome appearance and rapid growth from 
seedlings. 

MELILOTUS, Jtiss. ; Gen. PL, 1., 48*7. 

A genus of annual or biennial herbs, which comprises about twelve species, 
spread through the temperate regions of the Old World. Of these, three are 
natives of India. 

Melilotus officinalis, Willd. ; FL Br. Ind., II., 89 ; Leguminos/e. 

Syn.— M. macrorHiza, Pers. ; M. altissima, Thuill. not of Wall. ; Tri- 

F0L1UM OFIICINALE, Willd. 

Vern. — Aspurk, Hind.; Bau-t>iring, Btng. ; Zirir, Pers. 

References. — Roxb, FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 588; O'Shaughnessy, Bens;. 
Dispens,., 292 ,* Dymock, Mot. Med. W. hid, 2nd Ed., 211 ; Year-Book 
of Pharm., 1877, 295 ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 3o8 ; Bird-wood, Bomb. 
Prod., 29 ; Smith, Die., 271 ; Gazetteer, N. W. P., IV., txx . 

Habitat.— A tall, robust herb, wild in Nubra and Ladak, at altitudes of 
10,000 to 13,000 feet ; cultivated here and there in India. 

Medicine.— This is considered by some to be the [j^eXIKwtos of Dios- 
corides, by others M. hamosa. Link., a Persian species, is believed to have 
been that drug. Both possess a marked odour of coumaiin. That sub- 
stance may be extracted from either species, as well as from the Tonka bean, 
and from Asperula odorata, Linn., Liatris odoratissima, Willd., and Galium 
trifiorum, Mich., by exhaustion with ether, when thecoumarin crystallises out. 
The substance is then purified by repeated crystallisation with alcohol It 
is also now manufactured synthetically from salicylol and salicylic aldehyde. 
Coumarin is almost insoluble in cold water, but readily soluble in hot 
dilute acids and alcohol, has an agreeable aromatic odour, a burning 
taste, and the vapour acts strongly on the brain. When administered 
internally to dogs in doses of 7 to 10 grains, it produces great and even fatal 
depression, and in man, doses of 30 to 60 grains occasion nausea, giddiness, 
depression, vomiting, and drowsiness. It is now chiefly employed in the 
proportion of 1 to 50 to disguise the odour of iodoform, but has been 
recommended as a styptic, and in the form of an oily preparation as 
an external remedy for bruises By Arabian writers M. hamosa is held in 
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high esteem as a remedy in a great variety of disorders ; it is considered 
to be suppurative and slightly astringent, and is much used as a plaster to 
dispel humours and cold swellings. It is described in all Muhammadan j 
works as Iklil-el-malik { Bymock ). , . 

M. officinalis was considered by the Greeks, and is still supposed in 
parts of India, to possess similar properties, but it has little therapeutic 
value, and is not now employed in European medicine. 

Fodder. — In Europe and Western Asia the plant is cultivated as a 
food for cattle. 

Melilotus parviflora, Desf. ; FI. Br. hid., II., 89. 

Syn. — M. indica, All. ; M. minima, Roth.; Trifolium indicum, Linn. 

Vern. — Banmcthi , Hind., Beng.j Sinji, Pb.; Zir, Sind; Vana methihd, 
Sans. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B. C., 588 ; Stewart, Pb. PL, 72 ; U. C. 
Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind., 322; Murray, PI. & Drugs of Sind, 112; 
Atkinson, Him. Dist., 3oS 7 Gazetteer, N.-W. P., IV., Ixx; Indian 
Forester, XII., App., n ; XIII., 6g. 

Habitat. — A slender herb met with in the Bombay Presidency, Bengal, 
North-West Provinces, and the Panjdb. Cultivated, or found as a cold 
season weed of cultivation. 

Medicine. — The sei.ds like those of M. officinalis are supposed to be 
useful m bowel-complaints, especially infantile diarrhoea, given as gruel. 
Like most of the other species of this genus it contains coumarin. 

Fodder. — See Vol. ILL, 416. 

MELOCANNA, Trin.j Gen. PL, III., 1214. 

A genus of Bamboo of the sub-tribe MelOCANNETE (see Vol. I., 370-389). 

[Graminete. 

Melocanna bambusoides, Trin.p Kurz, For. FI. Burn., II., 369 ; 

Syn. — Bambusa baccifera, Roxb. 

Vern. — Midi, melunga, bish, Beng. ; Kayoung-wa, Magu. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 3os; Gamble, Man. Ind. 
Timb., 42g. 

Habitat.— A tall bamboo with stems from 50 to 70 feet long and from 12 
to 13 inches in girth, found in Eastern Bengal, Chittagong, Arracan, and 
Tenasserim. It is the common gregarious bamboo of the Chittagong hills. 

Food. — The truit is large, pear-shaped, 3 to 5 inches long; edible. 

Structure of the Wood. — Of good quality, durable, straight, with 
straight knots; very largely cut and exported for house-building, mat-mak- 
ing and other purposes {Gamble). For an account of the general uses of 
the bamboo, see Vol. I., 378-389. 

Domestic.—" It yields more or less tabashir of a siliceous crystallisation ; 
sometimes it is said the cavity' between the joints is nearly filled with this, 
which the people call chiina, lime” {Roxb.). See Vol. I., 383. 

MELOCHIA, Linn. / Gen. PI. 223. 

Melochia corchorifolia, Linn. ,* FI. Br. Ind., /., 314; Sterculiacete. 

Syn.— M. truncata, Willd.; M. supina, Linn.; M. affinis. Wall. • M. 

PAUCirLORA, Wall. ; M. CONCATENATA, Wall. ; Riedleia C 0 RCH 0 RI- 
FOLIA, DC.; R. TRUNCATA, W. & A.; R. SUPINA, DC.; R. CONCAT- 
ENATA, DC, / Si DA CUNEIFOLIA, Roxb. ; V ISENIA CORCHORIFOLIA, Sbreng. 

Vem. Tiki-okra , Beng.; Thuiak * arak Santal. 

Pi ln n" fd. C.B.C. SOS; Thwaiies, En. Ceylon 
PL, 30; Dah. & Gibs., Bomb. FI , 24; Campbell, Ec. Prod., Chutia 
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Nagpur, 7822 ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 3o6 ; Gazetteers : — N.-W. P., IV., 
Ixix. ; Bomb. XV., 428. 

Habitat. — An erect branching herb or under-shrub, generally distribut- 
ed throughout the hotter parts of India, from ICumaon, where it reaches an 
altitude of 4,000 feet, to Sikkim, Malacca, and Ceylon. 

Fibre. — The stems yield a fibre {Campbell). 

Food. — The Rev. Mr. Campbell slates that the leaves are eaten as a 
vegetable by the Santals of Chutia Nagpur. 

Melochia velutina, Beddome ; FI. Br. Bid. I., 374 f Wight , Ic., t. 509. 

Syn. — VlSENIA UMBELLATA, Wight; V. TOMENTOSA, Miq. J RlEDLI.l A 
TIU^EFOLIA, DC.; GLOSSOSPERMUM VELUTINUM, Wall. 
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Vern, — Methwri, Bomb.; Al-abada, And. 

References. — Kura, For. FI. Burma, /., 149 ; Beddome, FI. Sylv., Anal. 

Gen., t. S,f. 3; Gamble, Man. Timb., 45 ; Dais. & Gibs, Bomb. FI., 24; 

Lisboa , U. PI. Bomb., 25 ; Gazetteer, N.-W. P., IV., ixix. 

Habitat. — A shrub or small tree of the Andaman Islands, Burma, and 
the Malay Archipelago, widely distributed through the hotter parts of 
India from the North-West Provinces to the Konkan and Burma. 

Fibre. — A strong fibre, called in the Andamans betina-da, is prepared 
from the bark. From this a stout cord is manufactured which is woven 
into the turtle-net of the Andaman Islands, known as yoto-t&pinga-da. 

Structure of the Wood. — Whitish, very light, even-grained, soft, 
silvery glossy ; good for nothing except perhaps the construction of child- 
ren’s toys {Kurd). 
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MELODINUS, For st. ; Gen. PI., JL, 694. 

Melodinus raonogynus, Roxb.; FI. Br. Bid., III., 629; Wight, 

Ic., t. 242 (. Excl.fig . of fruit) Pd 394; Apocynacm;. 

Syn, — Echai.tium piscidium, Wight {Excl. fig. of fruit ) ; Nerium ns- 
ci d i u m, Roxh, {Excl. descr. of fruit). 

Vern. — Sadul loti, cchalat, Sylhet and Khasia. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 244, 2S9 ; Roylc, Fthr. PL, 3o3, 

Habitat. — A tall, milky climber, of the Sikkim Himdlaya, Assam, 
Sylhet, and the'Khasia mountains, ascending to altitudes of 4,000 feet. 

Fibre. — The bark contains a quantity of fibrous matter, which the 
natives of Sylhet substitute for hemp. Roxburgh, while steeping some of 
the young shoots in a fish pond in order to accelerate the removal of the bark 
and to clean the fibre, found that many if not all the fish were killed, hence 
the name Nerium piscidium. Like the fibre of many other apocj naceous 
plants, this is long and tough. 

Food. — “ The fruit is eaten by the natives of Sylhet ; the taste of the 
firm pulp in \\ hich the seeds are immersed is sweet and agreeable” 
{Roxb.), 

Meloe trianthema; Coleoptera; see Vol. IV., 471 , also Myiabris, 
p. 309. 

MEMECYLON, Linn.; Gen. PL, 773- 

Meraecylon edule, Roxb., Ft. Br. Ind., 11., 363; Melastomace/e. 

The Iron Wood Tree. 

The following twelve varieties are included, in the Flora of British 
India, under this species : — 

Var. X, typica, — M. edule, RoxS. ; RI. edule var. a, Tl.walUs, hnlnr. ; 
M. UHBl-LLATUM, Burnt.! M. TINCTOKIU?!, Keen., Wi"ht, lit., A 93} 
M. GLOBircRUM, Wall., Cat., 2103. 
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Var. 2, ramiflora, — M. edule, Lamk M. sessile, Wall., not M. rami- 
florum, Griff. 

Var. 3, capitellata,— M, capitellatum, Linn. 

Var. 4i ovata, — M.ovatum, S7;:.; M. edule -i-cir.y, Th-aaites; M. tinc- 
torium ■var. /3, W. & A. 

Var. 5, Iseta, — M. capitellatum. Thru elites. 

Var. 6, rubro-caerulea, Sp. in Thwaites, Enum. Cey. PI. 

Var. 7, cuneata, Sp. in Thwaites , Enum. 

Var. 8, leucantha, Sp. in Thwaites, Enum. 

Var. 9, scutellata, — M. myrtipoluim, Wall.; M. obtusum, Wall.- 
M. punctatum, Presl.; M. scutellatum, Naud. ’ 

Var. 10, Thwaitesii, — M. umbellatum, Thwaites, not of Burmann. 
Var. ix, Rottleriana. 

Var. 12, molesta. 


For a description of the botanical characters of these varieties, the 
reader is referred to the Flora of British India. 

Vem. — Anjan, anjana, ydlki, karpa, Bomb.; Limba, MAR.; Casha- 
maram, kdsd, casan-elai, Tam. ; Alii, alii topalu, alli-aku, Tel.; Limb- 
toli, ' Kan . j^Kanyavith, Malay.; Mycn-pha-tc-nyet, ( Burm. ; Kaian, 
derdi kalia, welli-kaha , Sing. ; Pi-tanig, And. 

References — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C B.C., 32s; Euro, For. FI. Burnt., 
512-5 16 ; Bcddome, Fl.Sylv., t. 206 ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 108 ; Thwaites, 
En. Ceyl. PL, no, nr, 112 ; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., gs ; Mason, 
Burma and Its People, 41; Sir W. Elliot, -FI. Andh., i3 ; Thesaurus, 
Aey t. 31 Bidie, Cat. Raw Pr., Paris Exh., 53, 112 ; Dymock, Mat. Med. 
W .Ind., 2nd Ed., 325 ; Bird-mood, Bomb. Prod., 208, 331 ; Drury, U PL 
Ind., 290 ; Useful PI. Bomb. (Pol. XXV., Bomb. Gas.), 156, 245; Liotard, 
Dyes, App. II.; Moore, Man., Trichittopoly,78 ; Gribblc, Man., Cuddabah, 
263; Gazetteers -.—Bombay, XV., 73 . 434 ; XVII., 19, 25 ; Burma, 1., 
Hi’ .b’sore and Coorg.L, 437, 451 ; Indian Agriculturist, May 18th, 
1889; Indian Forester, III., 202; A'., 3/ ; XU., 313. 

Habitat.— An exceedingly common plant, met with in the East and South 
of India and in Ceylon, Tenasserim, and the Andaman Islands. Mr. C. B. 
Clarke in the Flora of British India states that the first three varieties 
run completely together, while var. 4 recedes further from the type, and the 
remaining varieties are called species by most authors. The economic 
information given below has been chiefly recorded under the species cor- 
responding to var. 1. typica. 

Dye. — The leaves are employed in South India for dyeing a “ delicate 
yellow lake.” In conjunction with myrobolans and sappan wood, they 
produce a deep red tinge much used for dyeing grass mats, and also good 
for cloth. Samples experimented with by Mr. Wardle gave “a yellow 
colour to wool, eri silk, and bleached Indian tasar with a tin mordant, 
wool being dyed the deepest colour.” Mr. Wardle writes : “ They possess 
scarcely any tannin ; on tasar silk without a mordant, they give a nice 
m., , light brown colour. There is a pretty yellow tinge on the eri 
silk. In another passage he adds : “This dye-stuff produces good light 

colours, but would not be of much use in the dye-house, owing to the verv 
small amount of colouring matter it contains.” * 

The tlowers are employed by Native dyers as an adjunct to c/my. root 
for bringing out the colour, in preference to alum. By themselves thev 
produce an evanescent yellow. y 

Medicine.— The leaves are supposed by the Natives to be cooling and 
astringent, but though occasionally given internally in leucorrhcea & and 
gonorrhoea, they are chiefly employed as a lotion in cases of conjunctivitis 
i hey should be bruised in a mortar and infused with boiling water 
Dr. Peters found them in use in Belgaum, as a remedy of considerable 
15 a 
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reputation, for gonorrhoea. In the Konkan the bark with equal proportions 
of cocoanut kernel, ajvinn seeds, yellow zedoary and black pepper, is 
powdered and tied up in a cloth for fomentation or applied as a led to 
bruises ” ( Dytnock ). 

Food — the plant flowers in the beginning of the hot weather, and 
produces astringent, pulpy berries, 'which, when ripe, are eaten by the 
Natives. 

Structure of the Wood. — Hard, close-grained, durable, and valuable 
for many purposes, but difficult to work, Beddome suggeststhat it might 
be employed as a substitute for box. 

Domestic. — The shrub is very handsome when covered with its dense 
bloom of blue flowers, and is well worth cultivation as an ornamental 
plant. 

Memorialis, Ham., see Pouzolzia, Gatiz.; Urticace/e. ; Vol. VI., Pt. I. 
MENTHA, Linn.; Gen. PI., II., 1182 . 

A genus, of strongly scented, perennial herbs, which comprises about 25 
species* natiyes of the North 1 emperate regions. Of these only two are 
natives of India, but several of the other mints occur in Indian gardens* and as 
escapes from cultivation are met with on roadsides near water. 

Mentha arvensis, Linn. ; FI. Br. Ind., IV., 648. Labiate. 

The Marsh Mint. 

Var. javanica,— M. javanica, Bltiine ; M. sativa, Roxb. ; M. ARVEN- 
SIS, Thwaites 

Vern. — Pddinah, Hind.; Pddina, Beng.; Pfudnak, Sind; Pudinah, 
Bomb. 5. Pudina, Mar.; Pudina , Guz . ; Pudina, i-cch-chak-kirai, Tam . ; 
Pudina, iga-engili-ktira, TfcL. ; Chetni-maragu, Kan.; Putiynna, Ma- 
lay. ; Bhudma, Burm. ; Odu-talan, Sing.; Naanaatil-hmd, nnanda- 
hindi, habaqulhind, fidanaje-hindi, fdtanaje-hindi, Arab, j Pudinah, 
Peus. , 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 460; Throaites, En. Ceylon, 
PI,, 239; Ainslie, Mat. Ind., I., 241 ; O'Shaughnessy, Beng. Dispen., 
489; Dymock, Mat. Med. IV. Ind., 2nd Ed., 510 ; S. Arjun, Bomb. 
Drug:., 101 ; K. L. Dey, Indig. Drugs of Ind., 72 ; Atkinson, HimDists., 
315 ; Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb., 168 ; Birdwood , Bomb. Pr.,\64, 194, 224; Kero 
Off. Guide to the Mus. of Ec. Bot., 105. 

Habitat. — A herb of the Western Himalaya, found in Kashmir at 
altitudes of 5,000 to 10,000 feet. Sir d. D. Hooker in the Flora of British 
India remarks of var. javanica : “ I suspect this is introduced and is M. 
sativa, L ., to which Boissier refers as a synonym to M. arvensis, L.’\ 
It is frequent in the gardens of Europeans in India, where it grows freely 
and easily. 

Oil.— Like most of the other species of this genus, M. arvensis and its 
variety yield an essential oil similar to that of peppermint, but inferior to it 
in aroma and quality. . 

Medicine.— The dried plant is refrigerant, stomachic, diuretic, and sti- 
mulant. It is used by the natives as a remedy for jaundice, and is fre- 
quently given to slop vomiting. The scent of the fresh herb is said to re- 
lieve fainting. Ainslie states that this mint is placed by. the Arabians and 
Persians amongst their malittifdt (attenuentia). Fleming observes that 
it fully possesses the aromatic flavour, as well as the stomachic, antispas- 
modic and emmenagogue virtues common to most species of the genus. 

Special Opinions — § “ Cooling and stomachic. Juice of fresh leaves 
also applied to relieve headache” ( Assistant Surgeon S. C. Bhuttacharji, 
Chanda, Centi al Provinces). "Useful as a stimulant and carminative 
( Assistant Surgeon Nehal Sing, Saharanpore). “A decoction of the 
leaves is used for stopping vomiting and nausea.” ( Surgeon A. C. Mukerjt, 
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Noakhally ) “The cold infusion of the plant is a good carminative for 
infants” ( Assistant Surgeon N. L. Ghose, Bankipore). 

Food. — The lfaves are eaten, and a chatni prepared, from the fresh 
herb is in use all over Bengal. 

Domestic. — The dried plant powdered is used as a dentifrice. 

Mentha piperita Linn.) D.C. Prodr., XII., i6g. 

Peppermint. 

References. — Ainslie, Mat. Ind., 242; Flitch. & Hanb. Pharmacog., 
4S1 ; S. Arjttn, Bomb. Drugs, 204 ; Year Book Pharm., iftJS, 217; 1879, 
467 ; Lisboa, V. PI. Bomb., J6S ; Bird-wood, Bomb. Pr„ 224 ; Piesse, 
Perfumery , 179 1 Smith, Die., 319; Gas., Mysore and Coorg, I., 64; 
Rep. on the Nilghiri Bot. Gardens 3 i88o-8ij para . 55 / 1881-82, 49 and 
56; 1SS2 83, S4. , 

Habitat.' — An erect, usually glabrous perennial, found cultivated and spon- 
taneous in most temperate regions of Europe, Asia, and North America. Its 
origin is very doubtful, indeed it is problematical whether it occurs truly wild 
any where at the present day. In the opinion of Bentham it is possibly a 
mere variety of M. hirsuta, Linn., with which it is connected by numerous in- 
termediate forms. It is cultivated on a large scale in England, France, Ger- 
many, and North America on account of its oil, and is grown to a small 
extent in India for culinary purposes. Experiments have been made with a 
certain amount of success in growing the plant at the Nilghiri Gardens for 
the purpose of obtaining the oil for the Medical Stores. In 1 880-81 a 
good crop was produced which yielded a small quantity of oil of excellent 
quality. In 1881-82, the oil was extracted at the Gardens and forwarded to 
the Medical Stores, where, however, it was unfavourably reported on. In 
1882-83 the crop was a failure. 

Oil. — The herb yields a volatile strongly aromatic oil, obtained by sun- 
drying cuttings of the plant, a process which increases the yield about 7 
per cent., and thereafter distilling them. A wooden still is employed, into 
which the plants are packed and tramped down with the feet. This is then 
heated to about 21 2° Fh. by means of steam, the oil passes over mixed 
with watery vapour, and on cooling is skimmed off the top of the water. 

Characters and Chemical Composition. — Fliickiger & Hanbury 
write: “ The oil is a colourless, pale yellow or greenish liquid, of sp. gr. 
varying from o - 84 to o - Q2. We learn from information kindly supplied by 
Messrs. Schimmel & Co., Leipzig, that the best peppermint grown in 
Germany carefully dried affords from 1 to 1-25 per cent, of oil. It has a 
strong and agreeable odour, with a powerful aromatic taste, followed by a 
sensation of cold when air is drawn into the mouth. We find that the 
Mitcham oil examined by polarised light in a column 50 mm. long, deviates 
from i4°-2 to io°7 to the left, American oil 4 0- 3.” 

The oil consists of two substances — one fluid, the other solid ; the former 
has not yet been thoroughly investigated, but according to the learned 
authors of the Pharmacographta, appears to consist chiefly of the com- 
pound C lo H,oO ; the latter, which is sometimes deposited from the oil when 
cooled to — 4°C, in the form of colourless hexagonal crystals, is called men- 
thol or peppermint camphor. The proportion of this varies much in 
different oils, is largely afforded by eastern mints, and is found in com- 
merce in an almost pure state as “ Chinese oil of peppermint.” Menthol 
has the taste and odour of peppermint, melts at 42°C, and boils at 2i2°C. 
The Chinese oil has sometimes a bitterish after-taste, but by recrystalliza- 
tion acquires the pure flavour. 

Dymock states that most of the oil of peppermint imported into 
Bombay is of the sort above described as Chinese oil of peppermint. He 
' believes it to be derived from Mentha canadensis, var. glabrata, an opinion 
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confirmed by the remark of Mr, Holmes, quoted in the Pharmacographia , 
wa,, that he found the mother plant coming nearest to Mentha canadensis. 
That plant is described in DeCandoIIe’s Prodomus however as being 
purely a native of North America, and according to Bentley and Trimen, 
Chinese oil is derived from Mentha javanica, Bl. However this maybe, 
there appears to be no doubt that the oil distilled in Canton forms a large 
proportion of the supply obtained by India. 

Dymock describes it as follows: “ The Chinese oil is high coloured 
and very pungent, and has not the delicate flavour of the best English oil, 
but for all practical purposes it may be considered a perfect substitute for 
it. It comes from China in quarter catty bottles, with a Chinese label. 
Four of these bottles are generally packed, in a tin box ; value R8 to 10 
per flj; value of menthol R16 per catty.” 

The oil is largety used in medicine, and is also employed as a flavour- 
ing and perfuming agent. Crystallized menthol is also considerably em- 
ployed in medicine. 

Medicine. — Peppermint is the most agreeable and powerful of all the 
mints, possessing aromatic, carminative, stimulant, antispasmodic and 
stomachic properties. These qualities are especially possessed by the oil, 
which, as the most convenient and elegant preparation, is generally pre- 
scribed. _ It is needless to enter into a detailed account of the numerous 
applications of this well-known medicine. Suffice it to say that the oil, with 
its preparations, a water and a spirit, are officinal in the Indian Pharmaco- 
poeia, and that the herb and oil of this and other species of mint arc largely 
employed as carminative and flavouring agents by the vegetarian natives 
of India. In European medicine it has lately been recommended for inter- 
nal administrations, as an antiseptic in cases of phthisis and diphtheria. 

Menthol has lately acquired a considerable reputation in European 
medicine as an antiseptic and antineuralgic, and has been used with success 
as an external application in sciatica, neuralgia, toothache, and ringworm. 
In the Lancet for 1885, II , 128, it is stated that it may be employed with 
advantage as a local anaesthetic to mucous membranes in a 20 to 30 per 
cent, solution in alcohol or ether. The anodyne virtues of menthol have 
long been known to the Chinese and Japanese who employ the “ Chinese 
oil of peppermint,” which, as already stated, is very rich in menthol, as a 
local remedy for neuralgia. 

Food.— The leaves are employed for culinary and confectionary pur- 
poses. 

Mentha sylvestris, Linn.-, FI. Br. Bid., IV., 647. 

Var. incana, — M. incana, Willd. 

Var. Royleana, — M. Rovleana, Bcnth. 

Vem. — Podina, Hind.; Padina, N.-W. P.; Bab tin, vim, yi Ira, pvdna- 
l.iishma,koshu, bclanne, \cs.vcs~tnushk iara, Pb,; Skamshabui, Pushtu; 
Pudttta, vartalau. Bomb.; Boo-dec-na, Burm. 

References. — Stewart, Pb. PI., 169; Boiss., Fl. Orient., IV., SB ; Ait chi- 
son, Bot. Afgh. Del. Com., p 5 ,* Mason, Bunn., 447, 701 ; O'Shaugknrssy , 
Bens'. Dhpctts., 4S9, 490; Dymock, Mat. Med. IV. Ind., 2nd kd., C15 ; 
Baden Parnell, Pb. Pr., $ 0 *, ; Atkinson, Hint. Dist., X., 31s ; Be. Pro!,, 
iV.- IP, p„ V., IS; Gan., 14 . -W. P., IV., Ixxvi. 

Habitat.— A herb met with in the temperate Western Himalaya and 
Western Tibet, at altitudes of 4,000 to 12,000 feet; distributed to Afghan- 
istan, Temperate Europe, and Western and Central Asia. It is fre- 
quently ^cultivated in gardens in the plains of India. 

Medicine. — The leaves and a decoction of the plant arc cons'dernbly 
used by the natives of the Himalaya as a carminative and fur the other 
purposes to which peppermint is generally applied. The leaves of var, 
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incana are employed as an astringent, also for rheumatic pains. Trans- 
Indus, a decoction is said to be used in fevers and heat apoplexy and for no 
other purpose. Dymock states that the plant is very generally cultivated 
in gardens in the Konkan, where it is much used as a domestic remedy 
on account of its mildly stimulant and carminative properties. It is often 
made into a medicinal chatni, which is eaten to remove a bad taste in the 
mouth during fevers. 

Food. — Atkinson includes this species in his list of cultivated vege- 
tables. It is probably used, like the other mints, as a carminative adjunct | 
to other green food. j 

Mentha viridis, Linn.; DC. Prodr., XII., 168. 

The Spearmint. 

Vem. — PahAri pudina, HlND. ; P&ndia, Beng.; Pahari pudina, N.-W. P. ; 
Pudina, pudina ktihi, pahari podina, Pb.j Phudino, Sind; Pudina, 
pahadi-pudina. Bomb.; Pudina, Mar. ; Phudino, Guz. ; Pudina, Tel. ; 
Nagbi, shah-sufiam, ptidnch, PeRS. 

References. — Stewart, Pi. PI., 196; Elliot, PI. Andh., 158 ; Mason, 
Burma and Its People , 497, 791 ; Pharm. Ind., 166 ,■ O'Shaughnessy , 
Beng. Dispens,, 489 ; Fleming, Med. PI. and Drugs, as in As. Res., 
Vol. XI., 172 ; Fliick. fir Maud., Pharmacog., 479; U. S. Dispens., 15th 
Ed., 940; Bent, fir Trim., Med. PI., 202 ; S. Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 101 ; 
Baroda Durbar, C. 1. E. ; Year-Book Pharm., 1879, 468 ; Baden Powell, 
Pb. Pr„ 36S ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 741 ; Ec. Prod., N.-W. P., V., 19; 
Lisbon, U. PI. Bomb., 16S ; Birdwood, Bomb. Pr„ 64, 224 ; Stocks, Rep. on 
Sind; Picsse, Perfumery, rSS; Smith, Die., 387 ; Kcw Off. Guide to the 
Mus. of Ec. Bot., /05 • Agn.-Hort. Soc„ Ind., Transactions, VIII., Pro., 
409; Journals ( Old Scries), X., 23 ; (Hew Series), IV., 32, 33. 

Habitat. — A coarse woolly herb of wide distribution, considered by Mr. 
Baker to be indigenous to the North of England. Mr. Bentham, on the 
other hand, regards it as not improbably a variety of M. sylvestris, Linn., 
perpetuated through its ready propagation by suckers. It grows in 
kitchen gardens in most parts of Europe, Asia, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, North and South America, &c., and is cultivated for medicinal pur- 
poses in Mitcham, Surrey, and in the United States. It is commonly 
grown in native gardens all over the plains of India. 

Oil. — “Spearmint yields an essential oil ( Oleum Mentha Viridis ) in 
which reside the medicinal virtues of the plant. Kane, who examined it, 
gives its sp. gr. as o - gi4, and its boiling point as i6o°C. The oil yielded 
him a considerable amount of stearoptene. Gladstone found spearmint 
oil to contain a hydrocarbon almost identical with oil of turpentine in odour 
and other physical properties, mixed with an oxidised oil to which is due 1 
the peculiar smell of the plant” ( Fliichiger iff Hanbury). This oil is* 
said by Stocks to be extracted from the plant for medicinal use by the 
Natives of Sind. In the United States it is employed as a perfume by soap 
manufacturers, and as a flavouring agent by confectioners. 

Medicine. — The plant and the oil extracted from it are considered 
hot and dry, and are administered to prevent vomiting, and as a stimulant 
and carminative in indigestion and colic, also with purgatives to prevent 
griping. 

The oil is largely used as a domestic medicine in the complaints of 
childhood, as a stomachic, carminative, and expectorant. Dr. Emerson 
states that the seeds are mucilaginous, that the leaves are given in fever and 
bronchitis, and that a decoction is used as a lotion for aphthae. In Euro- 
pean medicine the oil is prescribed similarly to that of Mentha piperita, 
and a water made from the oil is used as a vehicle for other .carminative 
medicines. Both are officinal in the Indian Pharmacopaeia. 
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The Buck-Bean. 


. Food. — The tlant is cultivated in native gardens to be used as a car- 
minative in curries, and other forms of food. Its flavour is preferable to 
that of peppermint, and the plant is, therefore, more commonly used by 
Europeans for culinary purposes. 


MEN YANTHES, Linn. ; Gen. PL, II., Sr 9 . 

A genus of perennial herbs, belonging to the Natural Order Genti- 
anacete, and comprising three species, natives of the North Temperate 
and Sub-arctic Zones. Of these one is of economic interest, vie., M. tri- 
foliata, Linn., found at high altitudes in Kashmir {FI. Br. Ind., IV., 
130).' The leaves of this {slant, the Buckbean, or Boybean, were formerly 
considered a valuable tonic, and are still, by certain writers, reckoned as one 
of the best of Gentians, though not officinal in any Pharmacopoeia and but 
little used except in domestic medicine. It is not mentioned by any writer 
on Indian Materia Medica, from which it maybe assumed, as might natur- 
ally be expected from the rarity of the plant, that it is little, if at all, em- 
ployed by the natives, even of Kashmir. 


MERCURY, Ball, in Man. Geology of Ind., III., jyo. 

This metal occurs both native and in combination with other sub- 
stances. It is distinguished from all other metals by being liquid at even 
the lowest temperatures to which moderate climates are subject. To this 
exceptional property it owes the synonyms of “ quick silver ” in English, 
and of hydrargyrum (from vScup, water, and apyupog, silver) in Grmco- 
Latin. 

The most abundant ore of the metal is the sulphide, (HgS.) or cinna- 
bar, which, when pure, constitutes the pigment vermillion. In nature it is 
as a rule accompanied by a greater or less proportion of the native metal, 
probably derived from the ore by some secondary reaction. It also occurs 
as a native amalgam of silver, or with chlorine, as in “ horn mercury .” 
The mercury of commerce, an important substance in medicine and the 
arts, is chiefly prepared from cinnabar, and is said to be produced for the 
use of the whole world to the extent of about 4,000 tons annually. 


Mercury, Mallet in Man. Geology of India, IV. (. Mineralogy ), 4, 21. 
Syn . — Mercure, vif-argent, Fr. ; Quecksilber, Germ.; Mercurio, 
Ital. ; Azogue, Sp. 

Vera. — The Metal=P«Vo, Hind., Beng., Mar.; Pdro, Guz.; Irashain, 
Tam.; Rasavi, pdda-rasam, Tel.; Pada-rasd, Kan.: Rassam, Malay.; 
Padd, Burm.; Rasadiyd, Sing. ; Pdrada, pdradaha, rasa , rasavi, 
Sans.; Zibaq, Arab.; Simdb,jivah, Pcrs. 

ClmjAVAR—Shangnrf, shangraf, hingdl,^ Hind.; Hingil, shangraf, Beng.; 
Lingam, jddi-lingam, Tam.; Ingili-gamu, Tel.; Ingalikd, Kan.; 
Chdyilyam } chdliyavi,jdti-lingam, Malay.; Hcn-tha-pada-yaing, Burm.; 
Lingam, jdti-lingam. Sing.; Inghulam, Sans.; Shanjarf, zanjafr, 
Arab.; Shangarf, hing&l, PERS. Mr. Moodeen Sheriff remarks: 
'‘Zanjarf, darddr, sarurc-ahmar, and some other names are found applied 
to Cinnabar in some Persian andnther works; but they are neither restricted 
to it, nor in use at present.” . , 

Mercuric chloride (Corrosive sublimat e)g=S/itivrram, shavir, Hind. ; 
Viram, shav-viravt, Tam. ; Shaviramu , viramu, Tel. ; Shavir am, Sing. ; 
Rasa karpura? (U. C. Dutt— see remarks under mercurous chloride). 
Sans. Mr. Moodeen Sheriff states that the bazdr drug with the 
\ above names is pure with the exception of a small admixture of the sub- 
.chloride (calomel), and is quite fit to be used as a substitute for the import- 
ed drug. He adds : “In some books sulaimdni is considered to be appli- 
cbble to Corrosive Sublimate, but this is incorrect, because the sulaimam 
contains arsenic in its combination." 
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Mercurous chloride, or Calomel= Ras-k'ap&r, Hind.; Rasha-karup- 
pnram, purain, Tam. ; Rasa-karpuramu, purnmu, Tel.; Rasa-karppu- 
ram, Malay.; Rasa-karp&ram, Sing. Mr. Moodeen Sheriff states 
that the medicine obtained by these names in the Indian bazars is, accord- 
ing to chemical tests, an impure calomel, though it' occurs in crystalline 
masses, and contains the perchloride as its chief impurity. 

References. — Mason, Burma and Its People, 562, 729 ; Pharm. hid., 379- 
SSS; U. S. Dispeiis., 13th Ed., 747 ; Ainslic, Mat. Ind., I., 340-36 r; II., 
34S-356 ; O'Shaughnessy, Bcng. Dispens., 697 ; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 
S3; Moodeen Sheriff, Sttpp. Pharm. hid., 136-158 • U. C. Dutt, Mat. 
Med. Hindus, 27-38 ; Badcn-Pouell, Pb. Pr., 63, T03, ris, 360 ; Forbes 
IVatson, Indian Prod., 406, 422 ; Econ. Prod. N.-W. Prov., Pt. III. {Dyes 
and Tans), 46; Crookes, Hand-book, Dyeing, &c., 152, IS4; Liotard,Dyes, 
App. V.; Man. Madras Adm., Vol.lI.,App VI., 33 ; Bomb. Adm. Rep., 
1871-72, 373; Gazetteer, Bengal, Hunter, Orissa, II., 27. 

Occurrence. — Although the discovery of this metal has been reported 
more than once, its occurrence in India is still open to doubt. Cinnabar, 
also, is not known to occur in the country, but, according to Dr. R. San- 
ders, “ is found in Tibet,” by which he probably means that portion of the 
country between Eastern Bhutan and the Sangpo river where he travelled. 
The reports of mercury or mercurial ores having been found in India are 
given as follows by Ball : — 

Madras. — In 1858 Brigadier Fitzgerald reported, to the Madras 
Government, the existence of mercury in a bed of laterite at Cannanore. 
Excavations were made, but there is no record of the result. Possibly 
there was some mistake in the identification of the substance. 

Afghanistan. — According to Captain Hutton, mercury is said to 
occur in Gurmsael (Garmsir) at Pir Kisri, where it is dug out of the 
Found and sold as a medicine at R2 to R3 per tola. The cinnabar used 
in Baluchistan is said to come from Persia, India, and Turkey. Captain 
Drummond mentions that a specimen of cinnabar was brought to him by 
T l 1 i a ? er * w *’° sta ted that he had found it close to Sultanpur, near Jella- 
labad, but after an examination of the ground it was concluded that it had 
been dropped there by accident. 

Andamans. — Several reports exist in ancient and modern literature of 
mercury in the Andaman Islands, but no absolute confirmation of these 
reports exists. Since the British occupation nothing has been discovered 
to justify the belief in the existence of mercury in these localities, though 
enquiries have been made, and the natives from different parts shown 
trm metal, when in Port Blair, in the hope that they might recognise it. 
Ball writes; “The rocks of the Andamans are of early tertiary or late 
cretaceous age with intruded volcanic rocks and serpentine. They appa- 
rently have-a close resemblance to the rocks which in California now yield 
a .* a proportion of the mercury of commerce.” One of the reports above 
alluded to, points to the probability of the deposit really existing in the 
nil 1 A.' 1 d an ? an - If it does occur, there, and there only, its discovery may 
still be far distant owing to the hostility and barbarity of the inhabitants 
of that island. 

Dye — -Cinnabar, ground and mixed with water, is used in dyeing, 
giving a fresh pink tint ( shingrafi ) to doth. It is said by Liotard to be 
employed more by private persons than by professional dyers, and to cost 
«i4oper cwt. It is also used as a pigment (vermillion) by artists and 
decorators in all parts of the country. It is said to be manufactured in Cal- 
cutta, by combining mercury with sulphur,and subliming the mass. Ainslie 
stales that it was, in his time, an export from Surat to Madras, and a 
recent communication states that it is still manufactured in that place to a 
small extent, and exported through Bombay to China. In Europe ver- 
million, pure sulphide, is similarly employed in painting, decorating, 
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dyeing, and calico-printing. The bin-iodide which fields a very rich 
scarlet is also similarly used, but is very fugitive. The yellow iodide 
is also occasionally utilized as a pigment, rarely as a dye. 

Medicine.— The value of mercury in medicine has been long known in 
Arabia, Persia, and India. It is generally agreed that the nations of 
the East were the first to employ the metal, or its salts, in the cure of 
leprosy . and other cutaneous diseases, but it may be questioned whether 
the natives of India were before or after the Arabs in discovering the 
valuable properties of this powerful drug. According to Fallopius, the 
first physicians in Europe who made use of mercury in venereal cases, lived 
towards, the end of the fifteenth century, and were induced to try it from 
the writings of Rhayes, Avicenna, and Mesne, who lived and -wrote from 
500 to 200 years before. The first mention of mercury in Sanskrit medi- 
cine is rather doubtful. According to certain authors, it is referred to 
in charaka, the oldest Sanskrit work on medicine, under the name of 
rasa, but it appears very doubtful whether this term really did refer to 
mercury \ According to U. O. Dutt, it is neither mentioned in Charaka 
nor Susruta (a work probably almost contemporary with the former), 
nor in the next work on Hindu medicine, the A sh ta nga-h ri daya-sa n h i td. 
It is, however, certainly mentioned in the Chakradatta-snngraha, a work 
written previous to the eighth century A.D. In this book the prepara- 
tions of the metal with sulphur and vegetable substances are mentioned, 
but those produced by sublimation and chemical combination with acids, 
salts, &c., appear to have been unknown to the writer. From this fact U. C. 
Dutt argues that in all probability mercury was just coming into use at 
the time of the publication of that work. In later works it occupied a 
gradually progressive, more and more important position, till in later days 
it came to be regarded as the most important medicine in the Hindu Phar- 
macopoeia. 

The valuable properties of the numerous modern preparations of the 
metal, found in all European Pharmacopoeia, are too veil known to war- 
rant even a passing notice in this place. The officinal preparations in the 
Pharmacopoeia of India are similar to those in the British Pharmacopoeia. 
The methods of preparation, and the virtues ascribed to the compounds of 
the metal in Hindu and Muhammadan medicine, will, accordingly', be alone 
described. As already stated, mercury is, perhaps, the most important 
drug in Hindu medicine. Thus U. C. Dutt writes as follows “ Parada 
literally means ‘that w’hich protects/ and mercury is so called because it 
protects mankind from all sorts of diseases. It is said that the physician 
who docs not know how to use this merciful gift of God is an object of ridi- 
cule in society/’ Mercury is said by Sanskrit writers “to be bright. like 
the mid-day sun externally and of a bluish tinge internally'/’ and it is 
enjoined that if of a yellowish-white purple or variegated colour, it should 
not be used in medicine. If administered in an impure state, it is said to 
bring on a number of diseases, and is, accordingly, purified, before use. 
The methods of purification generally followed by the Kavirdjas are de- 
scribed as follows by Dutt: — “Mercury is first rubbed with brick-dust 
and garlic, then tied in four folds of cloth and boiled in water over a gentle 
fire for three hours in an apparatus called Bold y antra .. When cool, it is 
washed in cold water and dried in the sun. Some practitioners use betel, 
leaves instead of garlic for rubbing with the mercury'. Mercury obtained by' 
sublimation of cinnabar is considered pure and preferred for internal use. 
Cinnabar is first rubbed with lemon juice for three hours, and then sublimed 
in the apparatus called Urddhapdtana y antra. The mercury is deposited 
within the upper pot of the apparatus in form of a blackish powder. 1 his 
is scraped, rubbed with lemon juice and boiled in water, when it is fit for 
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use.” The purified metal obtained by one of these processes is employed 
in the preparation of mercurial compounds, of which four are described, 
namely, black, white, yellow, and red, called respectively krishna, sxccta, 
pila, and rakta bliasmas. For an account of the method of preparation 
of these, which are all evidently impure salts of the metal, the reader is 
referred to U. C. Dutt’s exhaustive article on the subject in his Materia 
Mcdica of the Hindus. 

The four preparations principally prescribed at the present time are the 
black, sulphide, called kajjali; cinnabar; the red preparation called rakta 
Miasma or rasa sindura (evidently an impure sulphide) ; and the rasa kar- 
ptira or ssveta (perchloride of mercury). Mercury is supposed to be imbu- 
ed with six tastes, and to be capable of removing derangements of all the 
humours, to be the first of alterative tonics, and. when combined with other 
appropriate medicines to cure all diseases, acting at the same time as a 
powerful tonic, and improving the vision and complexion. 

It is especially employed in fever of all descriptions, in affections of 
the lungs, as an alterative in skin diseases, and both externally and in- 
ternally in leprosy and syphilis. As is usual in Sanskrit medicine, it is 
rarely given alone, but enters into a number of complicated prescriptions, 
each of which is supposed to possess some peculiar virtue. For a descrip- 
tion of these the reader is referred to the long and interesting article in 
Dutt’s Hindu Mat. Med. The modern practitioners of Hindu medicine 
are acquainted with the good results obtainable by iilunction and fumi- 
gation which they occasionally employ. 

Ainslie enters into an exhaustive consideration of the Tamil methods 
of preparing the drug, which appear to have been directly derived from 
the teaching of Sanskrit medicine, and remarks : “ However much we may 
be inclined to smile at some of their strange mixtures, it must be confessed 
that the characterising principles are generally correct, and that every- 
thing considered there is in the present state of knowledge amongst the 
Vytians and Hakims, more to call forth our wonder, than excite our con- 
tempt.” These preparations, administered by the Tamil practitioners, were 
supposed to be valuable remedies in contraction of the sinews ?, venereal 
affections, skin diseases, ulcers, chronic and virulent boils and carbuncles, 
scrofulous affections, leprosy, fistulas, itch and hypochondriasis, mostly 
diseases for which the drug enjoys a reputation in European medicine. 

By the practitioners of Arabian and Persian medicine also, the actions 
and virtues of mercury have long been appreciated, and, as already stated, 
the writers of these countries supplied the information from which western 
medicine first obtained its knowledge of the drug. 

Industrial Uses. — The uses of mercury in the arts are numerous and 
highly valuable, as in gilding, in making barometers, thermometers, mercu- 
rial air pumps, for silvering mirrors, &c., but are too well known to require 
any description in this place. In India the metal is employed chiefly in 
making looking-glasses, also, in certain localities, for making an amalgam 
of gold for gilding metal, and occasionally to aid in the separation of gold 
from its ores by the amalgam process. 
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Meriandra bengalensis, Benth. ; FI. Br. hid., IV., 633 ; Labiats. 

Bengal Sage. [# r> 

Syn — Salvia bengalfnsis, Roxb. ; S. diaxtiifka ,Ro!h. ; S. aeyssinica, 
Vern. — Ix.wes—RnfCr-ii-pil. Hind.; Ka/ar-hi-pS/ta, Dec.j Kaf&r-U- 

patlX, sesti. Bomb.; ShUr.a-karpuram-dhi, Tam. 

The above names simply signify leaf of the camphor plant,” and one 
their origin to the campheraceous odour of the herb. 
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References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 49 ; Gamble , Man. Timb., 30t; 
Dais:. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., Addend., 66; Elliot, FI. Andh., 168 ; Pharm. 
Ind., 168 ; Ainslie, Mat. Ind., I., 359 ; O'Shaughnessy, Beng. Dispens., 
4S7 ; Moodeen Sheriff, Supp. Pharm. Ind., 173; Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb., 
168. 

Habitat. — A camphoraceous, bitter herb or shrub, native of Abyssinia, 
cultivated in India, especially in Bengal. 

' Medicine. — The leaves differ little in medicinal properties from those 
of the Sage, excepting that they have a strong smell of Camphor. Ainslie 
writes of this plant: “Sage is but little employed medicinally by the Hin- 
dus ; the Mahometans cultivate it in their gardens and use it for the same 
purposes that we do; preparing with the leaves a sort of grateful tea, 
which they prescribe in certain stages of fever, and as a gentle tonic and 
stomachic. The leaves ought to be carefully dried in the shade ; they then 
■ have an agreeable fragrant odour, with a warm, bitterish, aromatic and 
grateful taste, and are considered as tonic, carminative, and slightly astrin- 
gent. The infusion alone, or mixed with honey and vinegar, makes an 
excellent gargle in cases of sore-throat.” The leaves are much used in 
native practice, an infusion-being employed like that of sageas a gargle for 
sore-throat, and a mouth wash in aphthm. It is also said to diminish or 
arrest the secretion of milk [Pharm. Ind.). 

Food. — The leaves are much used in Bengal as a condiment with 
curries, &c. 

Meriandra strobilifera, Benth. f FI. Br. Ind., IV., 652. 

A small shrub with grey bark, found on dry rocks, especially limestone, 
from Simla to Kumaon at altitudes of 5,000 to 6,000 feet._ Its vernacular 
names and properties are similar to those of M. bengalensis. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, Linn.; Gen. PL, I., 8 53 . 

A genus of herbs which belongs to the Natural Order Ficoidete, and 
comprises some twelve species, natives of the hot regions of Asia, Africa, 
- Australia, and the West Indies. None of these are natives of this country, 
but attempts have been made to introduce several species, especially 
M. crystallinum, Linn., into Northern India, in the districts in which 
reh lands occur. This species, the “Ice plant,” is believed to absorb an 
extraordinary amount of alkaline salts from the soil, and has been culti- 
vated in America to remove excess from land on the sea-coast and in 

salty deserts. . , . . 

The plant is also of economic value, large quantities being collected 
in the Canaries for the sake of the ash, which is exported to Spain for 
the use of glass-makers. Others bavebeen recommended as sand binding 
plants, while one, the “ Elephant Fodder” of the Cape of Good Hope, has 
been recommended as likely to prove very useful as a fodder plant m the 
dry plains of North-Western India. 

\mESUA, Linn. ; Gen. PL, I, ij6, g8i. Guttifer;e. 
Mesua ferrea, Linn. ; FI. Br, Ind.. I., 277 1 Wight, Ic., 1. 117 up / 

Syn.— Mi speciosa, Chois. ; M. pedunculata, Wight; M. coroman- 
Delia xa. and Roxburgh!!, Wight; M. salicjna, Walkeriana, a. 
pulchella, Planch. & Trian.; M. scleropHYLLA, Thscaitcs , Kt. 
Nagana, Gard. ,, . 

Vem — Ndgkesar, naghas, Hind.; Ndgdsar, n(i rhesar,BzM. ; Nttgesh- 
voro, iidgesTvar, Uriya; Nagheshur, Behar; N ahor, Assam , Balts o, 
Michi; Nogkesar, Pb. ; Ndgchampa, thorlachampa, Bomb.; Nagay 
champa, ndgchdpha. Mar,; Nangal, tnallay nangal, shtru-nugap-git, 
nagashap-pu, Tam. ; Nang, Tinnevelly; Ndgakcsara,nagak(saramu, 
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geja-pushpam, Tel. ; Naga snmpigi, nagsampige, Kan.; Behctta-cham- 
pagan, velutta-chenpakam, Malay.; Kaing-go, Magh.; Ken-gau, gan- 
gau, B u R M . ; No, deya-na, na-gahn, Sing ; Ndgakesara, kesaramu, 
kinjalkamu, ndga-kesaram, Sans. 

References. — Roxb., FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 437 ; Kura, For. FI, Bunn., I., 
97 • Bcddomc, FI. Sylv., t. 64; Anal. Gen., xxiii. ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 
27 ; Thvmites, En. Ccyl. PI., 407 ; Mason , Burma and Its People, 401, 402, 
75 1 • Sir XV. Elliot, FI. Andh. , 57, go, 121 ; Sir XV. Jones, Treat. PI. Ind., 

V. , 130, No. 57 ; Pharm. Ind., 32 ; O’Sbaughnessy, Beng. Dispens., 289 ; 
Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 74; Medical Topog., 147 ; Moodeen Sheriff, 
Sttpp. Pharm. Ind., 174; Mat. Med. S. Ind. ( in MSS.), 44; U. C. Dutt, 
Mat. Med Hindus, 119, 3io ; Sakharam Arfun, Cat. Bomb. Drugs, 24 ; 
K. L. De, htdig. Drugs, Ind., 72 i Murray, PI. & Drugs, Sind., 69 ; 
DymoekfMat. Med. XV. Ind., 2nd Ed., 84 ; Dymoch, Warden and Hooper, 
Pharmacog. Ind., Vol., I., 170; Birdmood, Bomb. Prod , 14; Baden-Posvell, 
Pb. Pr., 333 s Drury, U. PI. Ind., 29 7; Useful PI. Bomb. {Vol. XXV., 
Bomb. Gan.), 13, 2 14, 289 ; Cooke, Oils and Oilseeds, 5 8 ; Gums and Resins, 
119 ; Darrah, Note on Cotton in Assam, 33 ; Aplin, Rep. on Shan States ; 
Man. Madras Adm., Vol. II., 64; Gazetteers: — Bombay, XV., 73,— 
XVIII.,49; Orissa, II., 68, 160 ; App. II., & IV.; Mysore and Coorg, 
II., 7 ; III,, j6 ; Agri.-Hort. Soc. Ind. : — Journals ( Old Series), 118 120; 
(New Series), I., 323; VII., (Pro.), cxciv. ; Indian Forester, IV., 292; 

VI. , 12s; VIII,, 106, U2, 126, 371, 403; IX., 316, 426, 5 80, 606 ; X., 33, 
S32; XI., 199, 254, 288, 319, 320; XIV., 119, 339. 

Habitat. — An evergreen tree, wild in the mountains of Eastern Bengal, 
the Eastern Himalaya, Assam, Burma, South India, Ceylon, and the 
Andamans; also cultivated in other parts of India. 

Oieo-resin. — A tenacious and glutinous oleo-resin, with a sharp aro- 
matic odour, exudes round the base of the tender fruit. It has been 
recommended as a substitute for Canada Balsam, but does not appear 
to be utilised by the natives. It may also be obtained, by incision, from 
the bark cr root, and is said, when diluted with oil of turpentine, to 
make a very good wood varnish ( Hannay ). (See paragraph “ Chemical 
Composition.”) 

Dy o.—Spons’ Encyclopedia says the flower-buds of this plant are 
used in India for dyeing silk; “they were once introduced into the London 
market under the name of nag-kassar, apparently a corruption of the H in- 
dustani and Bengali name nngesar.” Dr. Dymock, however, informs the 
Editor that this is quite a mistake, and that the flower-buds referred to 
are those of Ochrocarpus longifolius. Darrah states that the flowers of 
Mesua are said to yield a mordant. 

Oil. — In Ceylon a thick, and dark coloured oil is obtained from the 
seeds. It is employed both for burning in lamps and as an external appli- 
cation to sores. It is also largely expressed by the inhabitants of North 
Kanara for use as an embrocation in rheumatism. The authors of the 
Pharmacographia In die a describe it as follows; — “The seeds yield to 
ether 31-5 per cent, of fixed oil, the kernels alone gave 72-9 per cent. The 
oil thus obtained had a deep yellow colour, formed orange-coloured mix- 
tures with sulphuric and nitric acid, was partially soluble in alcohol, 
and had a specific gravity of 0-972 at I7°C., a temperature at which it 
began to. set, on account of the crystallization of the more solid fats. The 
ard pen carp contained a considerable amount of tannin It is sometimes 

cred tor sale and costs R4 per maund in Kanara.” In the Proceedings 
c/ the Agru- Horticultural Society of India, IX., cxciv. (New Series), 
w'-fr.- , 1 . ^ ,e see< 3 s are so oleaginous that they are used in certain 

t i ', les ty. natives instead of a lamp, for when merelv shelled and dried 

) urn with a bright flame. An attar is also prepared from the flowers 

lw a a ?g - raph w CliEMICAL Composition ”). 

_ ddlCin e. The dried flowers are much used by Hindu physicians 
‘ ra S rar| t adjunct to decoctions and oils. The) are regarded as 
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astringent and stomachic, and useful in thirst, irritability of the stomach, ex- 
cessive perspiration, &c. A paste of the flowers, with the addition of butter 
and sugar, is recommended by most of the late Hindu writers as an appli- 
cation to bleeding piles and burning feet (£ 7 . C. Dutt ), In many localities 
they are used for cough, especially when attended with much expectoration, 
O’Shaughnessy states that theflowersand leaves are employed in Bengal 
as remedies for snake-bite. The bark is mildly astringent and feebly 
aiomatic, but according to Dymock is not bitter as stated in the Phar- 
macopoeia. Rheede states that it is given as a sudorific combined with 
ginger. The oil of the seeds is used as an embrocation in cases of 
rheumatism, as a healing application to sores, and as a local remedy for 
itch and other skin diseases. 

Chemical Composition. — The authors of the Pharmacographia In • 
dica write : “ The chief principle of Mesua ferrea appears to be an 
oleo-resin, which abounds in all parts of the tree, and is obtained pure from 
the young fruits. The fresh tears sink in water, melt between 50° and 6o° 
C., and partially dissolve in rectified spirit, amylic alcohol, and ether, but 
wholly in benzol. Boiled with solutions of soda or ammonia, the resin forms 
a clear mixture, precipitable by acids, in a white curdy condition. The 
solution in spirit has an acid reaction, and is dextro-rotatory when exa- 
mined by polarised light ; the solution gives a precipitate with alcoholic 
plumbic acetate, soluble when heated. From the partial solubility there are 
probably two resins present Submitted to distillation, o 6 per cent, of a 
fragrant essential oil was obtained : this was of a pale yellow colour, and 
possessed in a high degree the odour of the flowers, and resembled that 
of the exudation of the Chio Turpentine.” 

Special Opinions. — § “ A fixed oil, expressed from the dried kernel 
of the seeds, is used in the Dinajpore and Rungpore Districts of North 
Bengal for the treatment of unhealthy ulcers and skin diseases attended 
with a purulent discharge, as m rupia. It is not so useful in itch ’’ {C. T. 

Peters , M.B., Zandra, South Afghanistan). “The expressed oil of the 
seeds is used as an embrocation in rheumatism, and a decoction of the bark 
and roots is used as a bitter tonic in convalescence after exhausting dis- 
eases” {Surgeon-Major D. R- Thomson, M.D., C.I.E., Madras). 

Food. — The tree flowers in April and May, and produces in June 
and July a reddish and wrinkled fruit, like a chesnut in size, shape, and 
taste, which is eaten by the|Natives. 

Structure of the Wood. — Heartwood dark red, extremely hard, some- 
times prettily veined; weight from 62 to 76ft per cubic foot.- It is highly 
prized for pohts in buildings, bridges, gunstocks, and tool handles, but 
would be milch more utilised than it is were it not for its great hardness, 
weight, and the difficulty of working it. Captain Hannay states that the 
heartwood when properly seasoned is perfectly proof against the attacks 
of white-ants, and that it is susceptible of a beautiful polish from simple 
hand-rubbing. / It has been found to answer for sleepers equally well with 
pynkado, but the cost of cutting the hard wood, its weight, and the cost of 
freight from the Tenasserim forests to Calcutta, prevent its being much 
used, since the total cost is scarcely covered by the price of the sleeper 
{Gamble). ' 

Domestic, &c. — This beautiful tree with its large white flowers is 
much cultivated \near houses and in avenues, as it affords an excellent 
shade. The flowers are much admired, both for their beauty and fra- 
grance, and with bunches of the delicately coloured young leaves are 
used in Assam as hair decorations. The flowers are also worn by the 
Assam frontier people of both sexes stuck through the ear lobes {Han- 
nay). When dried they are mixed with other aromatics, such as white san- 
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dal wood, and used for perfuming: ointment (Drury). According to Sir W. 
Jones one of the five arrows of Kamadeva, the Indian cupid, is tipped 
with the wood of Mesua. [Vol. III., 506. 

Methonica superba, Hern., see Gloriosa superba, Linn. ; Liliace.®, 

[METROXYLON, Rotti. Gen. PL, III., 935 , 

A genus of the Natural Order Palmje which comprises six species 
natives of the Malay Archipelago, New Guinea, and Fiji. From the pith 
of one of these, M. Sagu, Roltb. ( a native of the Moluccas, Sumatra, and 
Borneo), part of the granulated sago of commerce is prepared. 

Mezenkuri, see Silk, Vol. VI., Pt. II. ['ljeacje, Vol. III., 24. 

Mezereum or Mezereon, see Daphne Mezereum, Linn.; Thvme- 
MICA, Ball in Man. Geology of India., III., 534. 

The group of minerals known collectively under this name have several 
characteristics in common, which vary with the combining ratios of the 
bases and the silicon of which they are composed: The light-coloured 
micas generally belong to the kind known as muscovite, and the black to 
boititc ; other varieties are lepidolite and leptdomelane. Of these the only 
one having any extensive economic importance is muscovite (Ball). In 
India, however, the other forms are employed in medicine and will there- 
fore be shortly noticed. 

Mica, Mallet in Man. Geology of India, IV., 96-98. 

erroneous Commercial name) ; Mi ca , Fr.; Glimmer, 

Vem .—Atrak, Hind.; Appracam, Tam.; Appracam, Tec.; Kakah & - 
{%% Sans!': r^PcRs "' blaC mica = M ^HW„ (fWw , Shea- 

R t r ^rf a ? m ’ Ils People > sS3 > 734 ; Ainslie, Mat. Ind., 

4 2 t ~423 • Irvtne , Mat. Med. Patna, 5 ; U. C.Dutt Mat Med Hin- 
dus, 76: Badcn-Povicll. Ph. Pr .. y/'V >? * Pfl—hnr. TX 1 ^ f. 1 < n -* r 


dns, 7/. l/ada^fiXpf nf, 4 an Prod I 

ras net in., I ol. II., 40,77 ; Settlement Befit.: — Central Provinmt Cl,,!*, An 

‘l 3 -’ Shdhlu? S t 7 -°T S ah' A ’a 75 - ; E ° mb M’ V -> 360 ; Panjab,' Gurgdon 
r’j ^ f! ,'l h P ur > . T 3 , Tropical Agriculturist, iSSg.Soi- Balfour Cvclob 
Ind., II., g 4 t-, Ure, Diet. Indus. Arts. & Mam, III., Si. V , 

Occurrence.-— Although Mica is one of the most widely distributed 
minerals m India, its occurrence m plates of sufficient size to be of 
commercial value is limited to a few tracts. Plates of useful size are 
generally found m veins of coarsely crystalline granite. Thus at Kolur in 
the V.zagapatam d.stnct of Madras, mica of sufficient size to be wonb 
collecting ts obtainable ; but as it sells at 241b to the rupee, it cannot be of 
v fY f°° ci quality. The principal source of supply is from the Hazd- 
nbdsdi district of Bengal, where it is mined at Dhamvi, Ouadrumma 
Dhub, and Jamatra. In the adjoining districts of Gva and Tvlonahvr at 
obtained in plates g inches square. In the northern 
1 10 blazanbdgh district, plates of muscovite up to a foot or more in 
diameter may be obtained ; indeed Mallet states that he has seen Dlafe* 
measuring 20x17 inches and 22x15, and that he was informed that ihn 
miners had sometimes obtained considerably larger ones. The un-ilterer? 
mica in this district lias a smoke-brown or reddish-brown roln,.r alt ered 
plates of moderate thickness, and is highly tranlpaS~the rub\ mV 5 '"t 

atKK ssar«j&fgs »• ti,c *£**$ 

n«a " (bwitt, « are somctiSos mel with,” Ilsi a rertaffaCo'un&’S! 
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grey and violet-grey lepidolite.” Plates of muscovite nearly a foot 
in length arc found in some of the granite veins of Mysore and furnish 
mica for painting on. In some parts of the Western Ghats and on the 
table lands to the east, mica is found in plates large enough for windows 
and lanterns. Mr. Brough Smyth mentions "large plates” as occurring 
in some of the quartz veins of the metamorphic rocks of the Wynaad. 
Irvine states that in parts of Rrijputdna “very large plates of talc ” 
(mica) “ can be extracted,” and Mallet describes plates of fair size from the 
Chaltarbhaj hills north-east of Tonk and from Jaipur which are, however, 
inferior in quality to fair Hdzaribagh mica. Large crystals are found in 
the granite veins at Wangtu bridge on the Sutlej, and Baden Powell 
records “a fine specimen in large plates from Gurgdon” as having been 
exhibited at the Lahore Exhibition of 1864 (Ball, Mallet, &c.). 

Dye. — The powdered mineral is occasionally employed in calico-print- 
ing, and frequently by washermen to give a sparkle to cloth, to which 
the particles adhere. 

Medicine.— U. C. Dutt informs us that four varieties of talc (mica) are 
described by Sanskrit writers, namely, white, ted, yellow, and black. Of 
these, the white is used for making lanterns and the black employed 
medicinally. Before use it is purified by being heated and washed in milk ; 
the plates are then separated and soaked in the juice of Amarantus poly- 
gamus, Linn, (tandnlia), and kdnjika for eight days, It is then reduced 
to powder by being rubbed with paddy within a thick piece of cloth ; the 
powder passes through the interstices of the fabric and is collected for use. 
In this form it is called dhanydbhraba. It is further prepared for medicinal 
use by being mixed with cow’s urine and exposed to a high degree of heat 
within a closed crucible for a hundred times. The process is said to be 
sometimes repeated one thousand times. When this is the case, the prepa- 
lation is called sahasia putita abhra and is sold for as much as R8 per 
tola. Mica thus prepared is a powder of a brick-dust colour, and saline, 
earthy taste. It is considered tonic and aphrodisiac, and is used in com- 
bination with iron in anaemia, jaundice, chronic diarrhcea and dysentery, 
chronic fever, enlarged spleen, urinary diseases, impotence, & c. Its efficacy 
is said to be increased by combination with iron. Dose: — grains six to 
twelve (Mat. Med. of Hindus). 

The only materials of therapeutic value present to any extent in this 
preparation must be a little iron and potash, with a mass of inert alu- 
mina and silica. As usual in Sanskrit medicine, the drug is raiely 
administered alone, but enters into the composition of many complicated 
preparations, the other ingredients of which probably are alone of value. 
For a description of these the reader is referred to U. O. Dutt’s Materia 
Medica of the Hindus. Ainslie states that the “ Vytians” consider mica 
to have virtues in pulmonic affections, and a dark sort to be of value in 
“flux cases.” He further mentions that the Chinese imagine it to have 
the power of prolonging life. 

Domestic, &c. — The uses of mica all depend on its transparency, elas- 
ticity, the thinness of its folia:, and the ease with which it can be cut; 
while fomspecial pui poses its property of withstanding great heat renders 
it invaluable. It may be substituted for glass in lanterns, doors of furnaces, 
windows, as a glazing material for pictures, for the backing of mirrors, 
&c. In Indlia, it is very largely employed for ornamenting temples, pala- 
ces, and many of the banners, robes, &c., employed in ceremonies. It is 
also used in very fine fragments, or as powder for ornamenting pottery 
and ordinary cWothes, and is a favourite substance with native artists for 
painting on. v 
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MICHELIA, Linn.j Gen. PL, I., 19. 

A genus of lofty trees, which comprises about twelve species, natives of the 
temperate and tropical mountains of India. 

Michelia Cathcartii, Hook. f. & Th. ; Fl.Br. Ind., I., 42 H.f 

[III., Him. PL, t. I ; Magnoliaceje. 

Vera. — Kala champ, Nepal ; Atokdung, Lepcha. 

References.— Gamble, Man. Timb., 6 ; Ind. Forester, I., p 41 VIII., 405. 
Habitat. — A large tree which is found in the temperate forests of the 
Sikkim Himalaya, at altitudes of 5,000 to 0,000 feet. 

Structure of the Wood.— Sapwood large, white; heartwood dark olive 
brown, moderately hard, weight 41&. It is used for planking, and would 
do well for tea-boxes {Gamble). 

t [Lj,f6. 

M. Champaca, Linn. ; FI. Br. Ind., I., 42 ; Wight, III., /., 13, 14, 

Syn.— Michelia rufinervis, DC. ; M. Doldsopa, Ham. ; M. auran- 
tiaca. Wall. ; M. Rheedii, Wight. 

Vera. — Champa, champac, champaca, Hind. ; Champa, champaka, Beng.; 
Kanchanamu, champa, Uriya; Tita-sappa, Assam; Oulia champ, 
Nepal; Champa, N.-W. P. ; Chamuti, champa, chnmba, {ruit-chama- 
khri, chamoti, Pd. ; Champa, chripha, Bomb. ; Pivald-chdphtt, soitachd- 
pha, hud champa. Mar. ; Rue champo, champo, pHo-champn, Guz. • 
Champa, Dec.; Shampang, shembugha, shimbu, sempangam, Tam.; 
Shampangi-punvu, champakamu, chdmpiyamu, kanchanamu, gandha- 
phali, hemangamu, Tel. ; Sampage-huvvu, sumpaghy, kola sampige, 
sampige, Kan. ; Bongas jampacca, champakam, Malay. ; Saga, Burm.^ 
Champakamu, chdmpeyamu, • kanchanamu, sappu, gaud ‘ hap ’ halt, 
hemangamu, hfmapushpakamu. Sing.; Champaka, Sans. 
References.— aw-. , FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 45s-, Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
12 } Brandis, For. FI., 3 ; Kura, For. FI. Burnt., I., 25 ; Gamble, Man • 
Timb., 6 ; Stewart, Pb. PI., g ; Mason, Burma and Its People, 403, 740 ; 
Sir W. Elliot, FI, Andh., 33, S7, 68, 69, 81, 166 ; Sir W. Jones, Treat. 
PI. Ind., V,, 128 ■, Rhecdc, Hort. Mai., I. t., 19 ; Rumphitts, Amb., II., 
199, 202, it., 67, 68 ; Pharm. Ind., 6 ; O'Shaughnessy, Beng. Dispens., 
103; Taylor, Topog. of Dacca, 56; Moodeen Sheriff, Sapp Pharm. 
Ind , 174. Mat. Med. S. Ind. {in MSS.), 8 ; V. C. butt. Mat. Med. 
Hindus, 294 } Sakharam Arjun, Cat. Bomb. Drugs, 5, 204; K. L. De, 
Indig. Drugs Ind., 73 ; Dymoch, Mat . Med. W. Ind., 2nd Ed., 23 ; 
Dymock, Warden and Hooper, Pharmacog. Ind., Vol. I., 42 ; Cat. 
Baroda Darbar, Col. Ind. Exhib., Ho. 128} Badcn-Powell , Pb. Pr., 
326, gSg ; Drury, U. PI. Ind., 292 ; Atkinson, Him. Dht. (Vol. X., 
N.- IF. P, Gas.), 304 ; Useful PI. Bomb. (Vol. XXV., Bomb. Gas.), 2, 289, 


Dinajpur, 154; Darrah, Note on Assam, 3i ; Man. Madras Adm., Vol. 
II., 144; Gazetteers Orissa, II., rjp, 179} Bombay, V., 23, 28g} VII., 
40} X., 40} XIII., 24} XV., 73} xv 111., 43} N.-W. P„ /., 78} IV., 
Ixvii ; Mysore and Coorg, I., 4S, 57 ; II., 7 ; Agri.-Hort. Soc., Ind. ; — 
Trans., II., 167 } V., 119} VII.. 4 $ ; Journals {Old Series), IV., 123, 
124, 199 } IX., 399, ( Sel .) s3 } XIII., 345 i Indian Forester, /., 88} IH., 
1S9, 20O} IV., 47, 101, 229-, VIII , 127 } XII., [App.) 27 } Sports' Encycl., 
1422, 1694 ; Balfour, Cyclop. Ind., II., 942 ; Smith, Ec. Die., 105. 

Habitat. — A large evergreen tree,, with yellow sweetly-scented flowers, 
cultivated throughout India from the Ravi southwards, and up to 5,400 
feet in the North-West Himdlaya. Wild in Nepdl, Bengal, Assam 
(ascending to 3,000 feet), Burma, in the Nilghiris, and the forests of the 
Western Ghats as far as Kanara. 

Dye. — The flowers when boiled yield a yellow dye which is sometimes 
' used as a base for other colours. They communicate an agreeable per- 
fume to the fabric. 
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9il. T The seeds aie said to yield a fatty oil, but it appears doubt- 
ful if this be really the case. The flowers yield a volatile oil, and the 
leaves when distilled produce a sweetly-scented water. The otto some- 
what resembles Hang (Conf. with Vol. II,, 93), for which it is used as an 
adulterant. Rumphius describes an oil scented by the flowers, as used 
to anoint the body and hair. 

Medicine. — The flowers and truit are considered bitter and cool 
remedies, and are used in dyspepsia, nausea, and fever. The leaves, 
anointed with ghi, and spiinkled over with powder of cumin seeds, are said 
in the Baroda Durbar Catalogue, Col. Ind. Exhib., to be put round the head 
in cases of puerperal mania, delirium, and maniacal excitement. Taylor 
states (Topography of Dacca) that the flowers mixed with sesamum oil form 
an external application which is often prescribed in vertigo. The flowers 
beaten up with oil are also applied to foetid discharges from the nostrils. 
According to Rumphius, the flowers are useful as a diuretic in renal diseases 
and in gonorrhoea. Rheed estates that the dried root and root-bark, 
mixed with curdled milk, is useful as an application to abscesses, clearing 
away or maturing the inflammation, and that, prepared as an infusion, 
it is a valuable emmenogogue. He also states that the perfumed oil pre- 
pared from the flowers is a useful application in cephalalgia, ophthalmia, 
and gout, and that the oil of the seeds is rubbed over the abdomen to 
relieve flatulence. Rumphius mentions that the young leaves, contused 
and macerated in w’ater, when instilled into the eyes are believed to clear 
the vision. In Dacca the juice of the leaves is given with honey in cases 
of colic (Taylor). 

In more modern times the bark has attracted notice. It is describ- 
ed in the non-officinal list of the Pharmacopoeia of India as having 
febrifuge properties, and Dr. Kani Lall De states that it is an excellent 
substitute for guaiacum. It is, however, little used by the Natives and is 
not as a rule to be met with in the drug shops. In the Gazetteer of 
Orissa, the bark is described as stimulant, expectorant, and astringent, the 
seeds and fruit are said to be useful for healing cracks in the feet, and 
the root is described as purgative. Moodeen Sheriff, in his forthcoming 
Materia Medica of Southern India , mentions the flowers as a very efficient 
stimulant, anlispasmodic, tonic, stomachic and carminative, and describes 
an infusion, decoction, and tincture, particularly recommending the last. 

Special Opinions. — § "juice of fresh leaves is said to act as a 
vermifuge” (Surgeon-Major B. Gupta, M.B., Pooree). “ The bark is valu- 
able as a tonic and febrifuge, — vide Indian Medical Gazette for February 
1875, page 38, for further particulars” (Civil Surgeon B. Evers, M.D., 
Wai'd ha). "Said to have diuretic properties” (J. Parker, M.D., 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Poona). “Expressed juice of the 
leaves is used as febrifuge tonic, but it is inferior to other bitter tonics ” 
(Civil Surgeon S. M. Shircore, Moorshidabad). “ An oil prepared by 
macerating the fresh flowers in sweet oil is a useful application in sub- 
acute rheumatism ” (Civil Surgeon f. Anderson, M B., Bijnor, North- 
Western Provinces). “The fresh fiow'er-buds are largely imported 
by Y>ost into Simla, packed between pieces of banana stem” (Sur- 
geotiij. Major jf. E. T. Aitchison, Simla). "I have lately found that 
the flowers of Michelia Champaca are not only the best, cheapest, and 
most (convenient part of that plant, but also one of the cheapest, com- 
monest, and most useful drugs in this country. Before adopting this drug 
in my practice, I made some trials of it on some healthy persons, includ- 
es myself, and found its physiological actions to resemble those of Spirit 

u m 5 n -\ Arom -> Tract. Card. Co., Tinct. Cascarillac and a few other 
such dru&r S> They may be used in infusion or tincture, prepared in the 
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ordinary way, the proportion of the flowers, in coarse powder, being two 
ounces and a half to one pint of boiling water in the former, and to 
the same quantity of rectified spirit in' the latter. The tincture of the 
flowers is much more efficient than their decoction, and to ensure the 
best effects of the former in severe or special cases, it should be used 
repeatedly in the same way as other stimulants are under similar cir- 
cumstances. The dose of the infusion is from 2 to 3 ozs. and of the 
tincture from t to 2 drachms, three or four times in the 24. hours. The 
bark of the plant is antiperiodic and is used in decoction, prepared by 
boiling it in two pints of water, till the liquid is reduced to x pint. The 
dose of the decoction is from i-J to 3 ozs. Although M. Champaca is met 
with in many places of Southern India, it is very scarce in some localities. 
Madras is an example of the latter, and there are not more than two or 
three plants in the whole of this city. The dry flowers, however, are com- 
mon and abundant in the bazdr” [Honorary Surgeon Moodeen Sheriff', 
Khan Bahadur, G.M.M.C., Triplicane, Madras). 

Food.- — The little straw-coloured truit, which is said to be eaten, 
ripens in the cold season. According to Captain Hannay, the bark is eaten 
with pan by the natives of Assam. 

Structure of the Wood. — Soft, seasons, and polishes well ; sapwood 
white., heartwood light olive brown ; growth moderate ; weight from 37 to 
42H} per cubic foot. It is very durable,— for example, a specimen cut by 
Griffith in 1836 is still in Calcutta and is as sound as if fresh cut. It is 
used for furniture, house-building, carriage work, and native drams. In 
Northern Bengal it is considered valuable for planking, door panels, and 
furniture; and in Assam for buildings and canoes {Brandis 1 Gamble). 
Stewart states^ that in the Panjdb it is one of the padshdhi trees, i.e., 
reserved for Rajas, and Baden Powell adds that the tree is seldom used 
notwithstanding its fine timber, because it is considered sacred. 

Domestic and Sacred. — The vmnga silkworms, according to Captain 
Jenkins, are sometimes fed on this tree in Assam. He, ‘however, pro- 
bably alludes not to the tnunga, but to some other closely allied silkworm, 
as yet not determined, since the champa-pattca-mnng silk has properties 
that would separate it from the ordinary tnunga . The strongly' scented 
yellow flowers are worn in the turban by males and in the hair by 
females throughout the Panjdb and other parts of the country. Rum- 
phius states that the natives of Malay, Java, and Macassar use the I 
flwers similarly, place them amongst their clothes for the sake of their 
perfume, and employ them largely for decorating their nuptial beds. The 
flowers also form a frequent offering at Hindu shrines, and the tree is j 
often planted in the vicinity of temples. 

Michelia excelsa, Plume ; FI Br. Lid., I., 43; Wight, III., I., 14. 

White Magnolia. 

Syn. — Magnolia excelsa. Wall. 

Vera. — Bara champ, safed champ, Nepal ; Sigugrip, pendre, Lepcha ; 

Gab, Bhutia. 

References. — Griff., Ic., IV., 6s 5; Gamble, Man. Tiinb., 6/ Indian 
Forester, /., 94 ; VIII., 405 ; XI., 3 15, 555- 

Habitat. — A lofty, deciduous tree, found in the Temperate Himalaya 
from Nepdi to Bhutan, at elevations of 5,000 to 8,000 feet, and on the 
Khasia Hills. 

Structure of the Wood. — Soft; sapwood small, white; heartwood olive- 
brown, glossy, yellow when fresh cut ; growth rather slow ; weight 33 to 
34H) per cubic fool. It is very durable and is used for building, chiefly 
for planking, door and window frames,’ and for furniture. It is the princi- 
pal wood employed for these purposes in the Darjiling Hills {Gamble). 
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Michelia nilagirica, Zenk.; FI. Br. Ind., /., 44; Wight , Ic., i. 938. 

Var. a Wightii, — M. ovalifolia, Wight. 

Var. /3 Walkeri,— M. Walkeri and M. glaoca, Wight. 

Vern. — Pila champa. Hind.; Shempangan, sempaguin, shembugha, Tam, : 
Wahappji, sapti. Sing. 

References. — Beddome, FI. Sylv., t. 62 ; Dymock, Warden , and Hooper, 
Pharmacog. Ind., 1 ., 43; Drury, U. PL, 2p2; Balfour, Cyclop., </!., 
942; Gazetteer, Mysore and Coorg, I., 57 ; Ind. Forester, If 22; X., 33, 
S 52 ; Madras Man. Adm., II., no. 

Habitat. — A tall tree, or shrub at high elevations, found in the higher 
forests of the Western GhSts and Ceylon at altitudes of 5, 000 to 6,000 feet. 

Oil.— 1 'he reputed oil of this tree {Pharm. four., Oct 22, 1887,334 ) 
was in reality distilled from the bark of Cinnamomum Wightii ( Pharm - 
cog. Ind.). 

Medicine. — Attention has recently been drawn to the febrifuge properties 
of the bark. It is said to have been made into decoctions and infusions 
and used as a febrifuge, but there is no evidence of this property being 
known to the Natives of India. An examination of the bark made in 
Europe yielded the following results : — “ The powdered bark gave io - 6 per 
cent of moisture, and left g - 7 per cent. ash. It contained a volatile and a 
fixed oil, acrid resins, tannin giving a greenish black colour with ferric 
salts, sugar, a bitter principle, mucilage, starch, calcium oxalate, &c. 
Search was made for alkaloids and mannite but with negative results. A 
decoction did not give the usual blue colour with iodine until a consider- 
able quantity of the reagent had been added, a reaction peculiar to cin- 
namon and cassia barks ” ( Fharm . Ind.). 

Structure of the Wood. — "Strong, close, and fine-grained, but very hy- 
grometrical; it is used for building purposes, beams, and rafters ” 
{Beddome). 
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M. oblonga, Watt. ; Ft. Br. Ind., I, 43. 

Syn. — M. lactfa. Wall. 

Vera. — Sappa, phulsappn. Ass. 

Reference. — Gamble, Man. Timb., 7. 

Habitat. — A tree of the Khasia Hills and Assam. 

Structure of the Wood. — Sapwood white, heartwood dark grey, soft; 

'- N \\ eight 4oIb per cubic foot. It is used in Assam for canoes and rough 
lYwmilure {Gamble). _ 

\ MICROMERIA, Bcnth.; Gen. PI., II, 1188. 

A genus of herbs or undershrubs, which belongs to the Natural Order 
Lariatas, and comprises about sixty species, of which three are natives of 
India. Of these M. bifiora , Bcnth. {FI. Br. Ind., IV., 650), is described 
by Stewart ns having a weak odour of thyme ; while M. capitellata, Bcnth , 
{FI Br ' Bid IV., 649), n small plant inhabiting the Nilghiris and the West- 
ern Ghats, P a >-isnath, and the^Western Himalaya, has the aromatic and 
carminative properties of Mentha piperita. 

Mildew, see Fur.^ anc j p un g 0 id pests, Vol. III., 455. 


MIL x usA, Leech.; Gen. PL, I. s8, 938. 

lion l o t Hr* ^ p C K o 5 tS d prshrubs which comprises seven specif &J1 
Ilook f a* t 13, • ^''Cribsd below, it maj be remarked that M. Roxburghsana, 
M. raatrorarim Lepcjia ; Tusli, Sylhct), M. sclerocarpa, Kurs; and 

v.ood. /. & T., are small timber trees with hard, rather heavy 
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Miliusa veiutina, H. f. & 7. ; FI. Br. Lid., I., ; Anonace.e. 

Syn. UVARIA VELUTINA, Dlltial ; U. V1LLOSA, Roxb.; GUATTCRIA VELU- 

TINA, A. DC. 

Vern. — Dom.sil,gidar-rukh, kali, Hind. ; Lakhari, Kol. ; Ome, SANTALj 
Bari hiri, Vajrnuta, bharrci, Oudu ; Gidar-riikh, gstnya, pod sal.dom- 
sdl, N.-W. P.j Kdri, C. P.; Peddachilka dtiduga, nalladadvgd, Tel.j 
Thabutgyi , Burm. 

.References. — Roxb., FI. Jnd., Pd. C.B.C., 456; Brandis, For. FI., 6; 
Kura, For. FI. Burnt., J., 47 • Beddome, FI. Sylvt., 3-j ; Gamble , Man. 
Timb.,9; Elliot, Ft. Andh., 124 ; Campbell, Ec. Prod., Chutia Nagpur, 
No. 9235 ; Gacettcers ■. — N.-W. P ,, IV., Ixvti ; Burma, I., 127 ; Jnd. 
Forester, HI., 200 ; IX., 437 ; X., 32 5. _ 

Habitat. — A large deciduous tree, met with in Garlnval, Behar, Malwa, 
Orissa, Malabar, and Pegu. 

Food. — Flowers in March and April, produces berries in June and 
July. They are very much like black cherries, and according lo Campbell 
are used as food in Chutia Nagpur. 

Structure of the Wood. — Heart and sap-wood not distinct, sulphur- 
yellow when fresh, light brown when old ; moderately hard ; weight from 40 
to 50ft per cubic foot. It is easily worked and durable, but liable to 
warp, and is used for small beams, cart-poles, yokes, agricultural imple- 
ments, spear-shafts and bars (Brandts). 

Milk Plants, see Calatropis, Vol. II., 53 ; also Euphorbia, Vol. Ill , 294 ; 
and the members of the Ascli-piadete. Apocynacfve, Euphorbiacete, 
and Urticac.eaf. generally. For further information, see India-rubber, 
Vol. IV., 337-382. 

MILLETS. 

In those localities of India, in which rice is not cultivated as the staple 
food, the millets are exceedingly important. This is markedly the case in 
wheat-producing districts, a fact which shows conclusively that the bulk of 
Indian wheat is grown essentially for foreign trade. With the exception of 
Burma, rice may almost be said to be grown for home consumption ; but 
where it cannot be cultivated, the millets .invariably take its place, as the 
staple food-crop of the mass of the people. The total area of land under 
millets in iS88-8ghas been estimated 8535,154,468 acres, of which Bombay 
had 15 million, Madras million, the North-West Provinces million, 
the Panjab nearly 5 million, and Berdr a little over 2 million acres. In 
Bengal millets are scarcely cultivated, excepting to a small extent by the 
hill tribes. The exports of millets to foreign countries during the past two 
years were in quantity and value as follows : — 

Cwt. R 

JSS7-S8 640,705 18,47,620 

1SSS-S9 611,960 19,84,220 

The following are the more important millets arranged alphabetically, 
for further information regarding which the reader is referred to the article 
on each in its respective position in this work. 

Eleusine Coracana, Gcrrtn. Gramine jt.. Rag! or Marua Millet. 

A procumbent grass, most probably a native of India, and widelv 
cultivated during the rainy season, but chiefly in South and West India. 
It has been grown in Eg> pt during modern times, is mentioned by Sanskrit 
authors under the name of Rdjika, but apparently was not known to the 
Arabs, Greeks, or Romans. This is looked upon as the staple grain of 
Mysore. A fermented liquor is made From it, also a kind of beer. Ragi 
in 1889 sold in Madras at from 2St}2 to 31*36 seers per rupee. 
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List of important Millets. 


Panicum frumentaceum, Roxb. ; Shamula or Sawan, 

This is the most rapid growing of all the millets, affording, through its 
early ripening, a cheap grain which comes into market before the main 
autumn food-crop is harvested. It is subject to the danger of destruction 
through excessive rain and blight. The grain is wholesome and nourishing, 
and is a favourite food with the poorer class. 

P. miliaceum, Linn.; Chenaoc the Common Millet. 

This is viewed as a native of Egypt and of Arabia, and was 
evidently introduced at a very early date into India. In Europe, Egypt, 
and Asia its cultivation is pre-historic. In point of value as a food-stuff, it 
is supposed to be inferior to Setaria italica, Beaiev., and fetches accord- 
ingly a much lower price. It also grows very much more slowly than 
that species, but has one advantage of great importance to the poorer hill 
tribes, 1 ns., it may be successfully cultivated on indifferent soils up to an 
altitude of 10,000 feet. The straw is of no use as a fodder, and is accord- 
ingly thrown away. 

Paspalum scrobiculatum, Linn.; Koda or Khodon Millet. 

A native of India luxuriating in light, dry, loose soils, cultivated in the 
rainy season. It is far more extensively grown than any of the other 
minor millets, owing to the readiness with which it may be cultivated. It 
is a common and cheap grain, and an important article of food with the 
poorer classes, particularly those who inhabit the mountains and the more 
barren parts of the country 5 but it is considered unwholesome, as it tends 
to produce diarrhoea. It is said to have an intoxicating effect. The straw 
is given as fodder to cattle. 

Pennisetum typhoideum, Rich.; The Spiked Millet or Bajra, 

A native of tropical Asia, Nubia, and Egypt. Cultivated to a large 
extent in Northern and Southern India, especially on the Coromandel 
Coast and in the North-West Provinces during the rainy season. The 
grain is used chiefly by the lower classes of natives, and is eaten in the 
cold season. It is considered heating, but more nutritious than rice. Baj- 
ra in 1889 sold in the North-West Provinces at from 1573 to 19.7 seers 
per rupee. The fodder is much used. 

Setaria italica, Beauv.; German or Italian Millet, the Kangni or 
the North-West Provinces. 

This is supposed to be a native of China, Japan, and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. It is, however, extensively cultivated in India, both on the plains 
and on the hills ascending to 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. Two 
crops may be taken off the same field a year, but this millet is chiefly 
grown as a subsidiary crop; there are two varieties. The grain is much 
approved as an article of food. The flour is made into pastry and is 
valued as a food for invalids. The Brahmins specially esteem it. The 
grain is in demand as a food for cage-birds. The straw is not much 
valued. 

Sorghum vulgare, Pers.; The Great Millet or Guinea Corn,- Juar 
cholum. Hind. 

This is perhaps the most important of the millets, and with bajra is 
regularly exported. According to some authors, this plant is indigenous 
to India and China. It is cultivated in* Lower Egy'pt at the present da y 
under the name dourra, and an analogous form is wild in equatorial 
,’™ a ' DeCandolle inclines to the view that it is more probably a nati\c 
of Africa than of Asia. 

Juar m 1889 sold in the Panjab at 23-46 to 29-65 seers per rupee. 
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Millettia ; The Indian Cork Tree. (J. Murray.) MILLSTONES. 


MILLETTIA, IV. & A.y Gen. PI., I., 49 8. ~ 

A genus of trees or large climbing shrubs which belongs to the Natural 
Order LEGUMtNOS 7 E,and comprises some forty to fifty species, which are dis- 
persed through the tropics of the Old World. Of these, about 24 are natives 
of India. Few are of much economic value, M, pendula , Benth ( Fl.Br . 
hid., II., 705) — Thin it<in, Burm. — found in the savannah, and dry lower hill 
forests of Burma up to 2,000 feet, has a very hard heavy wood, beautifully 
streaked and of a dark colour. It is used for cross pieces of harrows, but is 
worthy of attention owingto its beautiful grain and colour. M. atropurpurea, 
Benth. [FI. Br. Ind., II., 10S) — Danyinnie, Burm. — and M. leiogyna, 
Ktirs (FI. Br. hid., II., 109), natives of the forests of Martaban, Tenasse- 
rim, Malacca, and Penang, are said by Kurs to yield red resins, of which 
no economic information is available. M. auriculata, Baker ( H . Br. Ind., 
II,, 108) — Behel, Santali ; Hil, Kol.j Gurar, RhARavar ; Mandh, Or; on ; 
Gonjha,gauj, Kumaon 5 Gttrur, Gondi ; Mur art, Kurku ; Gonjo, Nepal j 
Brurik, Lepcha — is a very common large climber of the Sub-Himalayan 
tract, from the Sutlej to Bhutan, ascending to 3,500 feet. Its roots are 
applied to sores on cattle to kill vermin ; and are also used to poison fish 
( Campbell , Ec. Prod., Chutia Nagpur, 7566). Dr. Watt found a species 
of Millettia used in Manipur as a fermenting agent. See Malt Liquors, 

p. 136. 
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MILLINGTONIA, Linn.; Gen. PL, II, 1040. 

Millingtonia hortensis, Lfnn.f. ; FI. Br. hid., IV., 37? ; Bignonia- 
The Indian Cork Tree. [ C E/e. 

Syn. — B ignoma suberosa, Roxb. 

Vern. Mini-chambeli, akas-nim. Hind.; Mach-mach, UriyA; Nimi- 
chambeli, akas-nim , Bomb.; Bcratu mara, Kan.; Kit malli, Tam.; 
Aykayet, Burm. ' ' 

References. Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C. B. C., 495; Brandis, For. FI., 347 , 
Kura, For. FI. Burm., II., 238 ; Beddotnc, FI. Sylv.,t. 249; Gamble, 
Man. Timb., 274; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI. Supl., 55,- Lisboa, PI, 
Bomb., 104; Gazetteers : — N.-W.-P., I., 82 ; IV., Ixxiv. ; Burma, I. l3o; 

2 T’hid. F ? r ester, XII., i3g ; XIII., 339; XIV., r 4 2 ; 
Gnbble, Man. of Cnddapah, 7/; Settlement Kept., N.-W.-P., Shahjehan- 
pur , /A. 

Habitat.-— A large tree, cultivated in avenues and gardens in most 
parts of India ; indigenous in Burma and the Malay Archipelago, perhaps 
also wild in Central India, on the Upper Godavery. Kurz says it is 
rather rare in the tropical Forests from Martaban down to Tenasserim. 

Structure of the Wood, — Soft, yellowish white, weight 42B) per cubic 
foot, takes a fine polish, and is adapted for furniture and ornamental work. 

Domestic.—From the bark an inferior kind of cork is made. 

MILLSTONES. 

t i sua l conception of a millstone is that it should be a hard, touo-h 
coarse, suicious sandstone or grit, and these characters have hecome perpetuat- 
cd m the term millstone gnt, which has been conferred upon a group of rocks 
underlying the coal measures. In the absence of sandstones or grits many 
other rocks, such as quartzites, gneiss, granite, and track} te, are used, and this 
is particularly the case m India owing to the cost of carriage of the best stones 
to distant points. As a general rule, within the rocky tracts of India, the 
natives, if they happen to belong to these sections of the population who u=e 
ground meal, have shown considerable intelligence in selecting the materia! bpst 
suited for the purpose, and rude quarries which have been nocked from time 
immemorial, are generally to be found in such regions. Where hard and tough 
rocks are not to be found, softer ones are used, with the natural result that the 
meal or flour contains a greater or less amount of grit and dust ” {Ball), 
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Millstones, Ball in Man. Geology of India , III., gjp. 

References. — Baden Powell, Pb. Prod., 58 Settlement Kept., Hazara 
Dist., 105; Bombay Gazetteer, V., 22. 

Occurrence.— Information regarding the actual sources of millstones, in 
the various districts of India, is very incomplete. Ball writes, “Exclud- 
ing the inferior qualities of millstones made from gneiss, granite, &c., the 
oldest rock which is used for this purpose is a kind of arkose or grit, which 
occurs in the older transition rocks. The Vindhyan scries affords a variety 
of materials of different degrees of density and texture. Among the Gond- 
wana rocks the Barakar grits are perhaps the most largely employed, and 
in many of the coal fields they are quarried rudely at the surface for this 

E urpose.” A quarry has been worked for many years at Jutkuttia, in the 
larakpur hills, Behar, in abed of coarse arkose which presents some resem- 
blance to the true millstone grits, but the origin of its component minerals 
from crystalline rocks is more directly and prominently apparent. 

In Bombay, thick-bedded sandstones of the Kaladgi series, seen at 
Gudur, Parvate, Guldegudd, and elsewhere, have been recommended 
by Mr. Foote as likely to be well suited for the manufacture of large 
millstones. Mr. Wynne alludes to several rocks in Cutch' which furnish 
tough millstones. These are silicious grits, which occur both in the 
jurassic and sub-nummulitic groups, and a very similar rock of nearly 
black colour is found in the tertiary beds at Karimori hill; they are also 
obtained near Chunduya, west of Anjar. 

Trade. — Factories at the presidency towns, as a rule, import the mill- 
stones they require from Europe. Ball, commenting on this, writes, “ It 
will be long before India will produce anything equal to the burrstones 
which have, to a great extent, superseded the ordinary millstones.” It 
is somewhat interesting to remark, however, that millstones of superior 
quality were exhibited at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition (in the Indian 
Economic Section) and that these attracted considerable attention. 

MIMOSA, Linn . > Gen. PL, /., gpj. 

[ Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

Mimosa dulcis,7fot'$. ; see Pithecolobiumdulce, Benth. ; Leguminos® ; 
M. pudica, Linn.; FI. Br. Ltd., II., 291. 

The Sensitive Plant. 

Vern. — Lajdld, la jj avail, Hind,; Ldjak, Beng. ; Ldiwdnti, KumAON ; 
Ldjwanti, Pb. ; Zhand , Pushtu ; Ldjdlu, Idj-ri, Mar. ; Ldjdlu, risdmani, 
Gut:. ; Total-vadi, Tam.; Pedda nidra kanti, atta patti, Tel.; Mudu- 
gudavare , Kan.; Hte-ka-yung, takayung, Burm. ; Vdrdhakrdntd, 
lajjalu, Sans. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 423 ; Elliot, Flora Andh., j°7, 
149 ; Ainslie, Mat. Ind., II., 432 ; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind.. 307 , 
322 ; Dymock, Mat. Med. IV. Ind., 2nd Ed., 2 75 ; Phnrmacograpfa 
Indica, I., S38 ; Catal. Baroda Darbar, Col. Ind. Ex., Ho. l3o ; Baden 
Powell, Pb. Pr., 345 ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 309 ; Gazetteers -.—Mysore and 
Coorg, I., 59 ; Bombay, X V., ; Peshawar, 2 6 ; Ind, Forester, A., 35 . 

Habitat. — A small shrub, naturalised over the greater part of Tropical 
and Sub-tropical India, probably introduced from Tropical America. In 
some parts of the lower provinces it occurs in such abundance, along road- 
sides, as to constitute the chief if not sole vegetation, and gives to such 
tracts a singular appearance as the traveller leaves behind him a held ot 
drooping leaves. 

Medicine.— Ainslie informs us that “a decoction of the root is cqnsi- 
dered on the Malabar Coast to be useful in gravellish complaints, I he y 
Vytians of the Coromandel side of India prescribe the leaves and root in 
cases of piles and fistula : the first are given in powder, in a little milk cf 
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the quantity of two pagodas weight or more, during the day.” Baden 
Powell describes the same uses of the plant in the Panjdb. Dymock 
states that by Muhammadan writers it is considered resolvent, alterative, 
and useful in diseases arising from corrupted blood and bile. The juice is 
also applied externally to fistulous sores. It is gathered at special times, 
and its administration is accompanied by a certain ceremony. “ In the 
first week, all bilious diseases and fevers are cured ; in the second, piles, 
jaundice, &c., and in the third leprosy, scabs, and pox. In the Konkan the 
leaves are rubbed into a paste and applied to hydrocele; and their juice 
until an equal quantity of horse’s urine is made into an anjan, used to re- 
move films of the conjunctiva” (cornea?) “by setting up an artificial 
inflammation.” The root is used as a charm for certain forms of cough, 
being tied round the neck {Mat. Med. W. Ind .) Surgeon-Major Cal- 
throp, Morar, writes that the juice of the leaves is used to impregnate 
cotton wool for a dressing in any form of sinus. 

Chemical Composition. — The authors of the Pharrnacographia 
Indica write, “ The tapering thin roots of M. pudica contain 10 pet cent, 
of tannin of such a nature as to form a good black ink with salts of iron. 
The ash of the root amounts to 5 '5 per cent.” 


MEDICINE. 

Juice. 

5<50 
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Mimosa rubicaulis, Linn. ; FI. Br. Ind., II., sgi. 

Syn. — M. MUTABiLis, Roxb ,-M. octandra, Roxb.; M. rottlkri , Sprang. 

Vera. — Shiah-kanta, Hind.; Shiah-kanta, kiidhi-kanta, Bung.; Sega 
janum, Santal j Agio, kingli, khtgrei, N.-W. P. ; Rdl, riaul, didridr, 
arid, alia, kikkri, fruit=:rfro k/tddir, Pd. ; Alla, Raj.; Hujird,SlUD •, Bida, 
chandra, undra, ventra, Tel. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind.. Ed. C.B.C., 423 ; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 
<?5 ; Stewart, Pb. PL, 72; Elliot, Flora Andh., 28, 186, 191 ; Campbell, 
Ec. Prod., Chutta Nagpur, 8451; Murray PI. and Drugs, Sind, i 36 ; 
Baden Powell, Pb.Pr.,s8s ; Atkinson, Him. Dist.,$og, 741 ; Gazetteers : — 
Mysore and Coorg, I., 59; N.-W. P.,I.,So; IV., Ixxi : Rawal Pindi, 
15 ; Agri.-Hort. Soc. Ind. lour. ( Old Series), IX., 420 ; XIII., 309; Ind. 

_ Fore t., IV., 227 ; VIII., 101, rig, 417 IX., i 3 , 451 ; XII., App. 12. 

Habitat. — A large, straggling, prickly shrub, which is found throughout 
the greater part of India, and ascends to 5,000 feet in the Western 
Himalaya; distributed to Afghanistan. 

Medicine. — Stewart states that in Chamba the bruised leaves are 
applied to burns, and that the truit also is medicinal. Atkinson attri- 
butes to the seeds the same properties as those of M. pudica, and states 
that the leaves are prescribed in the form of an infusion for piles. Camp- 
bell writes that in Chutia Nagpur “ the powdered root is given when, 
from weakness, the patient vomits his food ; the fruit and leaves are also 
used medicinally.” 

Structure of the Wood. — Sapwood yellowish-white; heartwood red, 
hard ; weight 41 to 52H) ; used for making gun-powder charcoal. 

Domestic, &c. — It is a valuable hedge plant. 

M. SCandens, Linn., see Entada scandens, Btlu ,-Vol. III., 245. 


MIMUSOPS, Linn. ; Gen. PL, II., 661. 

A genus of trees which comprises some 30 species, natives of the tropics of 
both hemispheres. Of these four or five are natives of India. 

[1386 ; SAPOTACEiE. 

Mimusops Elengi, Linn.; FI. Br. Ind., III., 548 ; Wight, Ic., t. 

.Vera. — Mitlsdri, maulser , j bakul midsari, maulsaran. Hmn • Tinl.,,1 
bahal, hold, Beng.j Baulo, haul, UriyA; Maul sari, N.-W p’. Maul 
siri, maulsari, Pb. ; Ghilsari, bhilsari, C. P. ; Borsali, Bomb - Ovnl'.i 
esemli, vavoli, bnkdla, Mar.; Bolsari, borasalli, Guz. ; Barsoli, Meywar • 
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Mogadam, magila-maram, Tam. ; Pogada, pogada-mdnu, Tel. ; Bokal- 
bolln, mugali, kanja, pogada, Kan.; Elengi, Malay.; Khaya, Tcha-ya , 
gang, Burm.; Munemal, Sing.; Babul, vakula, Sans. 

References. —R n vb., FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 318; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
341 ; Brandis, For. FI., 293 • Kurz, For. FI. Burnt., II., 123 ; Beddome, 
FI. Sylv , t. 40 ; Gamble, Man. Timb , 245 ; Dais, & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 
14O; Stewart, Pb PL, i 36 ; Mason, Burma and Its People, 404, 482; 
Sir W. Elliot, FI. Andh., 154; Sir W. Jones. Ireat. PI hid., V., no ; 
Taylor, Topography of Dacca, 58; hloodeen Sheriff , Supp.Pharm. hid., 
175 ; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hindus, 188, 322 , Salharam Arjun, Cat, 
Bomb. Drugs, 83 ; Dymock, Mat. Med. W. hid., 2nd hd., 480; Cat. 
Bm oda Durbar, Col Ind.Exhib.; Birdwood, BombA Prod , 2C9, 2S6 ; 
Baden Powell, Pb Pr., 385 ; Drury, U. PI. Ind., 292 ; Useful PI. Bomb. 
(Vol. XXV., Bomb Gaz.), gr, 164, 223, 392; Econ. Prod. N.-W. Prov., 
Pt. V. ( Vegetables, Spices, and Fruits). 78 ; Gums and Resinous Prod. 
(P. TV. Dept. Rept.), 15, 2} ; Gums and Resins, 20 ; McCann, Dyes and 
Tans, Beng., i 36 , 152, 139, 160, 165, 168 ; Selections, Records Govt. 
India [R. & A. Dept.), 1888-89,93 ; Statistics Dmajpur, 152 ; Moore, 
Man. Trichinopojy, 79 ; Gribble, Man., Cuddapah, 262 ; Settlement Rept., 
N.-W. P., Sliahjehanpare. IX ; Gazetteers -.—Bombay, V , 285; VII., 42 ; 
XI., 25; XIII., 23; XV., 40; XVII., 23 ; XVIII., 44; Panjab, Hosliiar- 
pur, II ; N.-W. P., I, '82; IV., Ixxnt ; Burma, I., i 3 r ; Mysore and 
Coorg, I., 62 ; II., 8; Rdjputdna, 2J ; Agri-Horti. Soc. Ind. : — Journals, 
( Old Series) IV., 220 ; VIII., Sel., 178 ; XI 11 ., Sel 6r. 

Habitat. — A large evergreen tree, frequently cultivated in India, wild 
in the Deccan and Malay Peninsulas.' 

Gum. — It yields the Pogada gum of Madras ( Birdiuood ). No in- 
formation is obtainable regarding the chemical composition or properties 
of this gum. 

Dyes and Tans. — The bark is used in certain districts of Bengal, 
either by itself or in combination with that of Terminalia tomentosa ( askna ), 
for dyeing shades of brown {McCann). Samples sent to Mr. Wardle 
were reported on as follows : — “ This bark is scarcely, in the slightest de- 
gree, astringent; it only contains the small amount of brownish-red colour- 
ing matter usual with the majority of barks I have examined.” With 
cotton a light grey colour was obtained, and with silk various shades of 
reddish-drab, drab, and fawn. The bark is also employed as a tan in 
various parts of the country. Examined by Professor Hummel of Leeds 
it was found to contain 4 per cent, of Tannic acid, and to yield a pale red- 
dish, slightly turbid decoction. Its money value compared with Divi-divi 
at,i2s. per cwt., was is. id. per cwt. ; with Valonia cups at 16s. per c\yt., 
2s. "2{'d . ; with Ground Myrabolans at 7 s. 6d. per cwt., is. 133d. ; and with 
Ground Sumach at 13s. 3^. per cwt., 2 s. 8 \d, The tanning material is, 
therefore, of very little commercial value. 

1 Oil. — The flowers contain a volatile oil from which a sweet-scented 
water is distilled. From the seeds a fixed oil is obtained by expression, 
which is used for culinary purposes, for burning and for medicine. Ac- 
cording to Beddome, it is also employed by painters. 

Medicine.— This highly ornamental tree has long been valued for its 
medicinal properties* and is mentioned by early Sanskrit writers. Thus 
the^unripe truit is recommended by Chakradatta as astringent, and 
a useful, masticatory for fixing loose teeth. The same writer states 
that the bark is astringent and that a decoction is useful as a gargle 
in diseases ^>f the gums and teeth (U. C. Dutt). The same uses pre- 
'’ail to the present day in most parts of the country, Thus, in the La a- 
logtie Cj fiar&da Durbar Exhibits at the Colonial-Indian Exhibition, it 
is stated that tncrinripe fruit is astiingent and is chewed for fixsng loose 
teeth ; that the ban is also astringent and is used in discharges from the 
muevs membranes 01 the bladder and urethra, as a gargle m relaxation 
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of the gums, and as a febrifuge. Dymock states that a similar use is 
made of the unripe fruit in the Konkan, and that the fruit and flowers 
along with other astringents are used to prepare a lotion for sores and 
wounds. He further writes that, according to Mir Muhammud Hussain, 
“ a snuff made from the dried and powdered flowers is used in a disease 
called ahivah, which is common in Bengal. The symptoms of this disease 
are strong fever, headache and pain in the neck, shoulders, and other parts 
of the body. The powdered flowers induces copious defluxion from the nose 
and relieve the pain in the head.” W. Coldstream, Esq., C.S., writes that 
the bark is much sought after in the Panjab as a medicine for increasing 
fertility in women, the trees being frequently killed owing to the extent to 
which the bark is stripped. In Kanara the water distilled from the flowers 
is employed as a stimulant. Taylor mentions that the seeds, bruised and 
made into a paste, are used to form suppositories in cases of obstinate 
constipation. 

Special Opinions.— §“ The green fruit is astringent. The bruised 
seeds after removal of kernel are used in constipation of children, but are 
highly irritant” (Bolly Chaiid Sen, Teacher of Medicine). “ The seed, 
reduced to paste and mixed with old ghi, is used as a suppository in 
cases of constipation of children. I have frequently seen it employed in 
„ this way, and have found hard scybeliae passe'd within 15 minutes after 
the introduction of the suppository into the rectum” (Civil Surgeon 
R. Macleod, M.D., Gyd). " Decoction of the bark is an excellent astringent 
gargle” (Civil Surgeon S. M. Shircore, Moorsliedabnd). “The pulp of 
the ripe fruit is sweetish and astringent and has been successfully used 
in curing chronic dysentery” (Surgeon-Major B. Gupta, M.B., Puri) 
“Applied to relieve headache” (Assistant Surgeon S. C. Bhuttacharii 
Chanda). J ’ 

Food — The tree produces small fragrant flowers in abundance durine 
the hot season. They fall in showers and are succeeded by small oval 
berries, which are yellowish when ripe, and have a small quantity of 
sweetish pulp, sometimes eaten by the poorer natives. Lisboa states that 
the natives in certain parts of Bombay make a preserve from the fruit 
The oil yielded by the seeds is employed for culinary purposes. 

Structure of the Wood.— Sapwood large, whitish, very hard: heart- 
wood red; weight about 6olb per cubic foot (Gamble). Beddome writes 
“ It is close and even-grained, pinkish to reddish-brown in colour and takes 
a good polish.’; It is used in house-building, for cart shafts and cabinet 
work, and is said to last for fifty years. 

Domestic and Sacred. -The tree is chiefly cultivated for its ornamental 
appearance, and its fragrant flowers. The latter are valued for making 
garlands, are sometimes used for stuffing pillows, and the attar distiliea 
from them is esteemed as a perfume. According to Drury, the tree is 
chiefly grown in Southern India round the mausoleums of Muhammadans. 

Mimusops hexandra, Roxb.; FI. Br. Ind., Til., S49 ! 

Syn.— M. indica, A. DC . ; M. Kauri, Wall., not of Linn. 

Vern. — A”c7»tV* bhi~ 

Raini 
ray any 

Pallar.ar.uupaue i am. ; rata, polls panic, palla pandit Yr'C Fpf/ 
pair. Sing. ; Do-gota, And. ; Rdjddani, kshirini , Sans. ’ J P ’ 

'References.— Brandis, For. FI., 2gt ; Beddome, For Man up . r 1, 
Man. limb., 246; Grab. Cat. Bomb. PI., 106 ■ Dal- £ 

140; Elliot, Flor.Andh.,1 42; U. C. DuU Mat Med Bonib -Pl- 

mock, Mat. Med. W. Indfnnd Ed., 4 S2 ; S.Arj unXmlfn^l, % 
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MIMUSOPS 

Kauki. 


The Poma d’Adao. 


GUM. 
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Ec. Pd . iV.-TF. P., t. V., yS ; Drury U. PL, 293 ; Lisboa. U. PL Bomb., 
164; Gums and Resinous Prod. (P. W. D. rept.), 15 • Cooke, Gums 
and Gum-resins, 20 ; Oils and Oilseeds, Go ; Gazetteers Orissa, II., 
179; Bombay, III., 16, 198 ; IV., 23; V., 26, 285, 360; VI., 12; 
VII., 40, 42 , Kill., 25 f N.-W. P., I., 82; IV., Ixxiii ; hid. Forester, IV., 
230,292 ; VIII., 29, 1x7,208,410 ; X. ,31,39, Sd7,_ S48 ; XL, 490 ; XII., 
{App ),2S ; XIII., 25,121 ; Madras, Man. Administration, I., 114; Gob- 
ble, Man. Cuddapnh, 262. 

Habitat. — A large tree found on the mountains of South India, extend- 
ing to the sandstone hills of Pachmari, north of the Godavari ; also wild 
in Ceylon, and cultivated in North-West India. 

Gum.— This species, like the preceding, yields a gum which appears to 
be of little value. 

Oil. — The seeds are said to yield an oil, regarding which no informa- 
tion is available beyond the statement that it is used in Baroda to adul- 
terate ght. 

Medicine.— This species has much the same properties as the preced- 
ing; thus Dymock writes, “The bark which is used medicinally is exactly 
similar to that of M. Elengi. In the Konkan the milky juice made into 
a paste with the leaves of Cassia Fistula and the seeds of Calophyllum 
inophyllum is applied to boils. The juice of a Loranthus which grows 
upon the tree is extracted by heat, and given with long pepper in cramp ” 

Food. — It flowers in November-December and produces an olive- 
shaped, yellow berry, which is eaten. In the Baioda Gasettec> it is 
stated that the dried fruit is eaten by Hindus or. fast days when cooked 
food is forbidden, and that in the hot weather the poorer classes cat it 
largely mi'-ed with whey. It is, however, powerfully astringent and cannot 
be eaten with impunity by those unaccustomed to its use. Lisboa states 
that it is said to be the chief article of food of the poorer classes in Gujarat 
during the hot weather months. In other parts oi the country it appears 
to be chiefly eaten during times of scarcity. 

Structure of the Wood. — Heartwood red, very hard, tough, close and 
even-grained ; weight, 60 to 721b per cubic foot. Used for sugar-null beams, 
oil-presses, house-posts, &c., and recommended by Brandis as an excellent 
wood for turning. 

Mimusops Kauki, Linn. ; Ft. Br. Ind., III., 549. 

The Obtuse Leaved Mimusops; Poma or Fructa d’Adao, 
Pori, at Goa. 

Syn. — M. balota, Blumc; M. dissccta, Br. ; M. Hookeri, A. DC.; M. 
Browniana, Benth. 

Vern — Khirni, Hisd. ; Khirni, roof- khirni lodh, Pb.j Khirni, Bomb.; 
Kauli, Mar.; Boa sail, Malay. 

References. — Roxb. , FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 318 ; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
341; Brandis, For. FI., 293 ; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., Sujpl., SO; 
S t error t, Pb. VI., 136 ; Mason, Burma and Its _ People, 463 ; A. Arjnu, 
Bomb. Drugs, 204 ; Murray, PL and Drugs, Stud, 140 ; Baden Pom!!, 
Pb.Pr., 36s, 585; Drury, U.PL, 2 g 3 ; Lisboa, U. PL Bomb., Oh'fi 
Birdvood, Bomb. Pr., 167 ; Gascttccrs iV. W.-P., III., 33 ; ranjub 
Hosbidrpur, it, Guirat, 11; Settlement Reports -.—Central Prtmu, 
Chanda* App* VI.g PanjAb, Gujnit i35 • „ t , 

Habitat. — A large tree, met with in Burma at Amherst* also in the ^jniay 
Peninsula, and tropical Australia; occasionally cultivated as far west as 
Hoshidrpur, Muhin, Lahore, and Uujranwdla. _ _ 

Gum. — A viscid gutnmv juice exudes on incision from the bark ' si inch 
may probably be converted into an inferior kind of Guttapercha \Ltilna). 
ll may be mentioned in connection with this statement that M. MamHairfi, 
Don. (— Achras Sapota, Linn., Vot. I.. 80), a tree cultivated in Bengal for 
its fruit, also yields a substance resembling Guttapercha, *'• hick is knot-. n 
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The Andaman Bullet-wood. 


(J. Murray.) 


MIRABILIS 

Jalapa. 


in Mexico as chiclf.-gum. Several other American species of the genus 
yield similar gums, of which M. globosa may more particularly be men- 
tioned as yielding Gum Balata. 

Oil.— An oil is said to be expressed in Burma from the seed. 

Medicine. — The powdered seeds are used as an application for ophthal- 
mia, and are also employed internally as a tonic and febrifuge. They are 
considered hot and moist, and are prescribed in leprosy, thirst, deli- 
rium, and disorders of many of the secretions. In the Panjdb they are 
also considered anthelmintic. The root and bark are believed to be 
astringent, and are given in infantile diarrhoea after being ground with 
water and mixed with honey. The leaves, boiled in gingelly oil, and added 
to the pulverised bark, are considered a good remedy in Beriberi ( Rheede ). 
The milk of the tree is said by Dr. Emerson to be employed in inflammation 
of the ear, and in conjunctivitis. The leaves ground and mixed with the 
root of curcuma and ginger are used as a cataplasm for tumours. 

Food. — The fruit, known in Goa as pome or fructa d’ Adao (Adam’s 
apple or fruit), resembles an Ahmedabad bhor (Zyzyphus jujuba), is slightly 
acid, and is eaten ^Lisboa). Mason states that the dried fruit is imported 
by the Chinese in Burma from Singapore. Drury states that the acid and 
esculent fruit is said to increase the appetite. 

Mimusops littoralis, Kurz; FI. Br. Bid., III., 349. 

Andaman Bullet Wood. 

Syn. — M. indica, Kura, not of A. DC. 

Vcrn.- — Koppnli, Burm.j Dakota, And. 

References. — Kurs, For. FI. Bunn.. II., 123 ; And. Report, 42 ; four. As. 

Soc., JS/l, Ft. II., 7 o ; Brandis, For. FI., 2 92; Gamble, Man. Timb., 246. 

Habitat. — A large evergreen tree, met with in the coast forests of the 
Andaman Islands and in Upper Tenasserim. In the former locality it 
forms nearly pure forests on the level lands behind the beach, and in 
the mangrove swamps. 

Dye.— Major Ford states that the bark is used in the Andamans to 
produce a red dye. 

Structure of the Wood. — Sapwood light-coloured, heart,wood smooth, 
reddish or pinkish-brown, close-grained , durable, very hard, and heavy, 
handsome, but apt to split. Average weight, according to Brandis, 6j‘gw, 
value of P, between 748 and 1091, average 895. It is used in the Anda- 
mans for bridges and house-posts, and has been tried for sleepers. 
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MIRABILIS, Linn.; Gen. PL, III., 3. 

Mirabilis Jalapa, Linn.,- DC. Prodr., XIII., pt. II., 42J ; 

[Nyctaginete. 

Marvel of Peru ; sometimes called the “ Four o’clock plant ” 
from its flowers opening in the afternoon. 

Vera. — Gulabbds, gulc-aabbds, gtila-bdsk, Hind.; Kriskno-kdli, giild-bds 
Beng. ; _ GiU-bdnsa, N.-W. P. ; Gulabbds, abdsi, Pb.j Abhasie, Sind- 
Gulbhaji, gi tl-abbas, Bomb.; Guldd/ash, Dec.; Pattardshu, Tam - 
Bhadrdlshi, chandra-mnlli, chandra-kdnta, Tel.; Ckandra-malliee 
gulamaji, sanja-mallige, Kan. ; AnH-montcram, anti-malari, Mai • y '■ 
Mtsu-bin, mvevou, tiuRx.- Sir.JrUa-gakd, Sing.; Krisnakeli, S\Ns‘- 
Zahr-ul-ajl, Arab. ; guh anbbes, Pers. ’ 

References. Gamble, Man. Timb., 302; Elliot, Flora Andh 3 a- 
People, 433, 7S1 Rump/tius Amb., v'selt 
So; Rhcede, Hort. Mai., A., 1. 75; Phanu. Ind., iSd ■ Aindi/st, 
Ind., 11., 2S4 ; Moodeen Sheriff, Supp. Phartn. Ind, U C nfti 
Mat. Med. Hind., 3s S ; Dynfocb, Mat. Med. \V. Ind'-’rdRi i.J ’ 
Fleming, Med. PI. and Drugs, as in As. Res., Vol. XI.’ 172 ; S?Arjun- 
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The Marvel of Peru. 


Bomb. Drugs, 205 ; Med. Top. Ajm., 150; Baden Powell, Pb.Pr., 36 g; 
Atkinson, Him. Dist., 316,741 ; Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb., 203, 3 go ; Bird- 
wood, Bomb. Pr., 68; Smith, Die., 269 ; Gazetteers • — Mysote & 
Coorg, I., 65 , Bombay, XV., 441 ; N.-IV. P., I., 84 ; IV., Ixxvu. ; Indian 
. Forester, III., 23 r, X., 3 s ; Settlement Rept., C. P., Chanda, App. VI. 

Habitat. — Cultivated or spontaneous over the greater part of India, being: 
equally plentiful in the hotter valleys of the North-West Himalaya (from 
the plains up to 7,000 feet in altitude) and in the far east in Bengal, Mani- 
pur, and Burma. '1 he flowers are yellow, purple or magenta, and in culti- 
vation variegated or double. The stems of the yellow-flowered forms are 
yellowish, of the others red The plant is often so prevalent near village 
sites as to exclude all other vegetation. 

Medicine. — The tuberous Root of the Marvel of Peru was once supposed 
to be the jalap of the shops, but that has long since been known to be 
produced by an Ipomoea ( Conf . with Vol. IV., 488). It is believed by 
native practitioners to be gently aperient, but when subjected to clinical 
trials by Shoolbred & Hunter, and later by O’Shaughnessy, its purga- 
tive powers were found to be feeble, uncertain, and unworthy of attention. 
The bruised leaves form a favourite application amongst the natives for 
abscesses and boils, to hasten the suppurative process. Waring states 
that on one occasion he saw a greatly increased amount of pam and inflam- 
mation follow the use of this application, in the case of a lady who had 
been induced to apply it to a boil by her native attendant ( Pharm bid,). 
Dymock notices the same use of the leaves, which was, indeed, first 
described by Rumphius. The former author also states that in the 
Konkan the dried root powdered and fried in ghi with spices, is given 
with milk as a paushtik, or strengthening medicine, and rubbed with water 
is applied as a lep in contusions. 

Special Opinions. — §" The leaves are used as a stimulant poultice for 
boils and abscesses ” {Assistant Surgeon Nehal Singh, Sahdrunbur). 

“ Four o’clock leaf is used as a poultice to bods, also mixed with oil 
as a stimulant to ulcers” ( Surgeon-Major L. Beech, Coconada). "The 
heated leaves I have frequently used instead of poultices to promote 
suppuration” {Honorary Surgeon E. A. Morris, Tranquebar). 

Food. — The leaves are said to be largely used as a vegetable at Ooson 
in the Salem District. 

Domestic. — Rumphius informs us that the Spanish ladies in Ternale, 
employed the powdered root mixed with rice flour and sandal wood oil as 
a cosmetic. The powdered seeds are still used for the same purpose in 
Japan. 

Mochras, see Bombax malabaricum, DC.; Vol. I,, 487,' 


MODECCA, Lam.; Gen. PI., I, Si 3. 

A genus of twining herbs or undershrubs, which belongs to the Natural 
Order Passifloreje. and comprises comparatively few' species, natives of 
the tropics of the Old World. Of the six Indian species, only one is of in- 
terest, viz. y M. palmata, Lam . ; Hondala , Sixg ; a native of the u cslern 
Peninsula and Ccjlon. According to Tbwaites "the root is said to be 
poisonous, and is used by the Cinghalese as a medicine (Ln, II. 

128 ; FI. Br. fnd //., 603). 


613 


MOLLUGO, Linn. ; Gen. PL, I., S 57 . 

Mollugo Cerviana, Sirin ge ; FI. Br. Ind II., 663 ; Vicowt.-., 

Syn. — M. umbei i-ata, Serin ire ; Phaevaceum Ceriiana, Linn. 

Vem . — GKnni snk, Bi.-.g.; Pada, Max.; Parpadagum, TaU.j Parpa- 
lal a. Tilt,, ; Pal-paadagau, SlNG. 
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M olybdenum. (f. Murray.) MOMORDICA. 


References. — DC., Prodr., 3g2 ; Boiss., PI. Orient., I., 756 ; Thuiaites, 

En. PI. Zeyl., 24 ; Gazetteers, N.-W. P., IV., Ixxii. ; X., 3 io. 

Habitat. A herb found from the Panjab to Ceylon in the hotter and 

drier parts of India, not in Bengal. . ... 

Medicine. — Thwaites states that the plant is used as a medicine in 
fevers- Dr. Peters in a special note informs us that it has the reputation of 
promoting the flow of the lochial discharge. 

Mollugo hirta, Thttnb. ; Ft. Br. Ind., II., 662. 

Syn. — Genius lotoides, Linn.; G. parviflora. Wall.; Pharnaceum 
pentagonum , Roxb. ; Trvphera prostrata, BUtme. 

Vern. — Ditsera-sag, Beng.j Kottruk, Sind ; Porprang, gandi biiti, dried 
plant ^ssakhmi haiydt, Pb. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 27 $; Kurs, in Jour. /Is. Soc., 
;S77,pl. it., / io ; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 16; Stewart, Pb. PL, 101. 

Habitat. — A herb found commonly throughout India and Ceylon. 

Medicine. — The dried plant is a common drug in the Panjab and Sind, 
where it is believed to be a useful purgative in diseases of the abdomen. 

Food. — Roxburgh states that the tender shoots are used by Natives 
in their curries. 

M. Stricta, Linn, ; FI. Br. Ind., II, 663. 

Syn. — M ollugo triphylla, Lour.; M. Linkii, Scringe; M. penta- 
phylla, Linn.; Pharnaceum strictum, triphyllum, and penta- 
phyllum, sprang. 

Vern. — Pita gohum, UR1YA; Jharasa, Mar. ; Zharas, Bomb.; Vcrricha- 
tardsi, Tel. 

References. — Rhccdc, Port. Mat., X., t. 26 ; Kura, in Jour. As. Soc., 
lS77.pt. II, III.; Dais & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 16; Elliot, FI. Andhr. 
ipi ; Dymock, Mat. Med. IV. Ind., 2nd Ed., 75 ; Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb., 

• 160 ; Gaaetteers, N.-W. P-, ■« V., Ixxii. ; X., 3 io. 

Habitat. — A very common herb throughout India and Ceylon. 

Medicine.— Believed to be stomachic, aperient and antiseptic, given to 
women to promote the menstrual discharge {Dymock). 

Special Opinion.— § “ The bitter leaves are antiperiodic ” ( Surgeon- 
Major IV. D. Stewart, Cuttack). 

Food. — Lisboa states that it is eaten as a pot-herb in all seasons. 
Mollusca, see Oysters, Vol. V.; Pearls Vol. VI. j and Shells, Vol. VI. 

MOLYBDENUM, Ball in Man. Geol. of India, III, 161. 

Molybdenum, This'metal occurs generally as the sulphide, or molybde- 
nite, and has never beer found native; an oxide resulting from the altera- 
tion of .the sulphide sometimes occurs. Molybdenite has occasionally 
been found in small quantities in the crystalline or metamorphic rocks of 
India, especially in those of Chutia Nagpur. Its appearance is so like 
graphite that it is often mistaken for it. Specimens have been found in 
the galena mines of Hazdribagh. 

Uses. — Molybdenite is employed in the preparation of a blue pigment 
for pottery; otherwise the metal is not employed for industrial purnoses 
{Ball). * 1 

Momea, see Cannabis sativa, Linn.; Vol. II., 115. 

MOMORDICA, Linn. : Gen. PI., I., 823. 

A genus of climbers with simple tendrils which comprises some 26 species 

natives of the tropics of both hemispheres, chiefly of Africa. Of the c e five or 

six are natives of India. 
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MOMORDICA 
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[BITACE/E. 

Momordica Balsamina, Linn. ; FI. Br. Ind., II. , 617 ,■ Cucur- 

Vern. — Kurclo-jangro , Sind. ; Mokha, C. P. ; Mokah, Arab. 

References.— Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb,, 158 ; Atkinson, Ec. Prod., N.-W. P., 
Pi. V .. 7 ; Ainslie, Mat. Ind., II., 275; Murray, Pl. and Drugs, Sind, 
41 ; Bird-wood, Bomb. Prod., 759; Chanda Settlement Rcpt.,App. VI.; 
Gaaettcers, N.-W. P., IV., Ixxii. ; Stocks, Rapt, on Sind. 

Habitat.— A climber met with in Sind and the Panjdb. 

Medicine.— According to Atkinson, it is occasionally employed in native 
medicine. Ainslie writes, “The fruit, Hasselquist informs us in his Iter 
Palestinian, is famous in Syria for curing wounds ; it is a fleshy ovate berry, 
ending in acute points. The natives cut it open and infuse it in sweet oil, 
which they expose to the sun for some days, until it becomes red, and 
then preserve it for use; dropped on cotton, and applied to a fresh wound, 
they consider it as a vulnerary, little inferior to the balsam of Mecca.” 

Food.— The young green fruit is eaten as a pickle ; when ripe it is from 
1 to 3 inches long, rostrate and orange red, and is eaten as a vegetable in 
stews, &c. * 

M. Charantia, Linn. s FI. Br. Ind., II, 616; Wight, Ic., /. 504. 

Syn. — M. humius ; M.'muricata, DC. ; M. senegalensis, Lamk. ; 
Cucumis africanus, Bot. Reg. 

Vern. — Karttd, karcli, karild, Hind.; KaraU, uchchhc, poti-kakar, jc- 
thtiVa, bard masiya, Beng. ; Karcnn, UuiVA; Kalral, kakiral, Assam ; 
Karcla, karola, N.-W. P.; Kurela, Kumaon ; /M« karila, Pxs.- t 
Karelo, Sind; Kuril, C. P. ; Karla, Bomb. ; Karh, karate Mar.; 
Kir cl A, karelo, karelu, Guz. ; Par (l a, Dec.; Pavakka-chcdt, pava-kai, 
Tam. • Kdkara, urn knkara, tella kukara, viclta kukeira, I el. ; Kag- 
ala-kdyi, Kan.; Kaibpa-valli, pdvakkd-chcti, panti-puvtl, kappakka, 
Malay. • Ke-hin-gd-bin, lcyet-hcn-kha, Burm. ; Karavula, battu-karavnl- 
la. Sing. ; Sushavi , kdr a-valli-lata, karavclla, Sans.; Qtsdul-barri, 
Arab.; Stmd-hang, karclah, Pers. , 

References . — Roxb , FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 696 ; Kurs., in Jour. As. Sac., 
1877. II., 102; Thmaites, En. Ceyl. PL, 126; Data. & Gibs., Bomb. FL, 
mV. S ter, art. Pb. Pl., 9?/ Mason, Burma and Its People, 471, 747 7 Sir 
*W. 'Elliot, FI. Andh.,77, 5 , >56, >77, > M, Rheede, Hart. Mai VIII., 

t. 9 ; Rumphius, Amb., V., t. i 5 r ; O’Shaughnessy Bmg. Disbens., 
r . Moodecn Sheriff, Supp. Pharm. Ind*, 175 7 U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. 
Hindus Ini 3io • Sakharam Arjun, Cat. Bomb. Drugs, 59,206 Mur- 
PI Id Drue’s Sind., 4T ; Dymocl, Mat. Med. W, Ind., 2nd Ed., 

If’ P Ycar-BonPharm., 1879, 2/4 7 Bird wood, Bomb. Prod., 158 ; Baden 
340; Jeer- tsonLi narm., y pl Jffd ^ ; AtUnson< Oist. 

Fowcll, P . '’p 3 Q a ’ s ) 700, 742 7 Duthie and Fuller, Field and Gar- 
{ Y° l 'r"IU 62 t Ixil ■ Firmingcr, Man. Card. ,125 ; Useful PL 
Ird Bomb. {voLXXV., Bomb. Ga*.)f {5* 7 Forbes Watson, Earn Prod 
N W Prmi . PL V. ( Vegetables , Spues, and Fruits), 7 ; Royle, III. 
V- " nS om . Storks Report on Sind ; Darrah, Note on the Condi- 
Him. Bot , 219 ; Starts, Aepo R : -.p a njdb, Kdngra, 

Yf $!w. P , P Alla f habad,36;, Kunuion {app.) 3 3 ; Central Provinces, 

I -XV. 435; Panjab, Gnrgdon, 777 f AV ,' Y’ ' ?/ 
//(? j , ^ 1 \ 7 f’nnYir I * Agri S oc , Ind , 

IV ,04 VII., 64; Journals ( Old 

actions, III., 61, -oo Forester, IX., 162. 202 ; X.,r62. 

Habitat.— Cultivated’ throughout fndia, distributed j^-ri n ^ n ^bnpe 

and Tropical A fr'.ca. There arc several cultivated forms differing m shape 
and size of the fruit. The rainy season kind, £5^ 

smaller fruits and is more esteemed than tbo bot-ucath - >* 

in some districts under the name of karcla. The fruit of ' t • er cl c<3 

and smoother ; that of the former is more ovate, inuncatc ' * * 

Under these two primary classes there arc numerous subordinate forms 
which have specific local names. 
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cochinchinensis. 


Cultivation. — As may be gathered from the above, this vegetable is 
cultivated at two distinct seasons of the year, and everywhere throughput the 
Peninsula. Regarding the best method to be followed in the cultivation 
of the hot- weather variety, Mr. Gollan, of Saharanpur, writes (in the India n 
Forcsitr, IX., iC:, 203):—" It should be sown in the end of_ February and 
all through March in rich soil. The ground should be laid out in beds, 
and the seeds sown in lines 2 feet apart, and the same distance allowed 
between each seed. Water should be given twice a week until the ground 
is covered, afterwards once a week will be sufficient. The first sowing will 
come into use about the middle of April, and successive sowings made in 
March will keep up the supply until the beginning of the rains.” The rainy 
season variety must be sown in June, and supports for it to climb upon are 
necessary. 

Medicine. — The rnuiT is considered tonic, stomachic, and cooling, and 
is used in rheumatism, gout, and diseases of the spleen and liver. Rum- 
phlus states that it was much esteemed in Amboinn, where it was supposed 
to purify the blood, and to dissipate melancholy and gross humours. _ The 
fruit and leaves are both administered internally in leprosy, piles, jaun- 
dice, and as an anthelmintic. The latter arc said by Rumphius to be 
used by Indian obstetricians to purify the blood and generate milk in the 
puerperal condition. He states also that a leaf was placed in the mouth 
of the newly-born infant to clear its breast and intestines of all mucus, ex- 
crement, See. Dymock informs us that in the Konkan a third of a seer 
of the Lr.M’-JUicr. is given in bilious affections as an emetic and purga- 
tive, alone or combined with aromatics ; it is also applied externally for 
burning of the soles of the feet, and round the orbit ns a cure for night- 
blindness. The fruit of the uncultivated form is said to act as a febrifuge. 
The hoot is also used medicinally, being considered astringent and warms 
and in the Panjdb is, accortling’to Honigberger, applied externally to 
piles. The whole plant. combined with cinnamon, long pepper, rice, and the 
oil of Hydr.ocr.rpus Wightiana, Blutne, is employed by the Hindus as an 
external application in scabies and other cutaneous diseases. 

Special Otinions. — 5 "A case of death from violent vomiting and 



chalk is used in apt fee, and is nbo an emmenagogue in dysmcnorrhcca. 
it is applied externally to the scalp in pustular eruptions” (Surgeon-Major 
V. A*. Thomson, M.U., C.I.E., Madras). “ Useful as an application to 
burns, anil allays the irritation of boils. Commonly prescribed as an 
anthe.minttc, and as a purgative for children ” { Civil Surgeon Me- 
Conngkfy, M.D., S ha fa h a ngore) . "The fruit Is anthelmintic" (VdUmmt- 
iruJien, Mettajo! ta«, Madras). 

Food.-— The- ihujt, which is of a bright orange-yellow colour, and 
Iront J vO o inches lone, is eaten cooked in curries, nr sherd and fried 



eaten in the K hand Ash District, Bombay, during the famine of 5877-78. 

Moraordica cochinchinensis, Sfreng.; Fi. Br. Ini., //., 618 . 

Syn. M. 3) j r r.< . For}.; M. otoic-', Vail. 
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MEDICINE. 

Fruit. 

635 

FOOD. 

Fruit. 

636 

637 


MEDICINE. 

Tuber. 


638 


639 


hedicine. 

Tuber. 

640 

Root. 

641 


Riant. 

642 


References. — Roxb.. FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 696 ; Kurz, in ^our As. Soc., 
1877, Pt- II., 102; Elliot , FI. Andhr., 11 ; V. C. Dutt, Mat Med. Hindus, 
303 ; O’Shaughncssy, Beng. Dispens., 349 j Agri.-Hort. Soc. of hid., 
Transactions, VII., 64; Journals (Old Series), IV ., 202. 

Habitat. — Common in Bengal, Tenasserim, and the Deccan; distri- 
buted to Formosa and the Philippines. 

Medicine. — Fruit about 4 inches in diameter, ovate, pointed, bright red, 
covered with conical pointed tubercles. O’Shaughnessy says that Ainslie 
has erroneously called this the niakal, thereby causing confusion with colo- 
cynth, and that the kakrol is an edible but medicinally inert fruit. 

Food. — The truit is occasionally used for food in Bengal (O’Shaugh- 
■nessy). 


Momordica Cymbalaria, Fens l . FI. Br. Ind., II., 618. 

Syn. — LurFA tuberosa, Roxb.; L. amara. Wall. 

Vern . — Kadavanchi , Mar. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 699; Dymock, Mat. Med. W. 

Ind., 2nd Ed., 341 ; Agri.-Hort. Soc. of Ind., Transactions, VII., 64. 

Habitat.— A plant with a large tuberous root, found in the Deccan 
Peninsula, Mysore, and the Konkan. 

Medicine. — Dymock writes, “'The whole plant is acrid; it is mentioned 
here as a number of the tubers were forwarded to the Chemical Analyser 
to Government from Satara’ as having been found in the possession of a 
person suspected of administering drugs to procure abortion.. My speci- 
men was grown from one of these tubers, which still retained vitality. Dr. 
Lyon, the Chemical Analyser, informs me'that on reference to the records 
of his office, he finds that the Kadavanchi tubers have been three times 
sent to him within the last four years, as having been used to procure abor- 
tion.” 


M. dioica, Roxb. ; FI. Br. Ind., II., 61 J ; Wight, Ic., it. 505, 506. 

Syn. — M. Balsamina, Wall., not of others; M. WaU-ichu, Rccm. ; M* 
renigera, Hamiltoniana, and Heyneana, Wall.; \I. Mission! 
Wall. ; M. subats’gula r\,‘Blume ; Trichosanthes Russeliana, If all. > 
Bryonia grandis. Wall. 

Vern. — V&A—kunchan arah, fruit —karla, Santal; Bid kar'da, Assam; 
Gol-kdndra, gol-kankra, ghosal-phal, N.-W. P.; Dhar knrcl a, kirara, 
Pb.; Katroal, C. P.; Kurtoli, karatola, karantoli, vanthn-karatota , 
Bomb.; Kartoli, Mar.; Kuntola, kantolan, Gu7..; Kurtoli, <>CC. > 
Palupaghel-kalung, Tam.; PAAgAkara, AgAkara, potu AgAkara, potu 
kandulu, Tel.; Gid htigalu, Kan.; Erimapasel, Malay.; Sapyit, sa- 
byct, Burm, ; TAmba-’kara-willa, Sing. ; Vahisi, Sans. 

References.— /’cu-i., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 696; Stcysart, Pb. PL, f ; 
Mason, Burma and Its People, 471, 747 ; Elliot, FI. Andh., 12, IS , 
1 57 , rS8; Campbell, Ec. Prod. Chutia Nagpur, No. P4<?b ; Aittshe,Mtt • 
Ind., II., 274 ; Dymock, Mat. Med. W. Ind., 2nd Ed. 339 1 Atkinson, 
Him. Oik 701 ; Ec. Prod., N.-W. P., Pt. V., 8; Drury, U. PL, 306; 
Lisboa, U. PL Bomb., 158 ; Birdsvood.Bomo. Pr., 159; G f d l CC . S jy 
Mysore and Coorg, /., 55 i Bombay, XV., 435 ; ^•- •7/7^’ S ‘ ’ 

Ixxii. ; Settlement Report, Chanda, Cent. Provs., App. VI. 

Habitat.— A dioecious climber with tuberous roots ; met with throughout 
India from the Himalaya to Ceylon and Singapore, ascending to an am 

tude of 5,000 feet on the hills. . .. „ rtJ , r : a iiv that 

Medicine. — The mucilaginous tuber is used medicinally, espccmH^t,^^ 

of the female plant, which is larger than that of the male. ( . t | ic mltc I- 
the use of the root by Hindu doctors, writing, _ 1 hev P . . piles, 

laginous tasted root in the form of electuary m c ** sc ^ . . . < !ic 
and in certain bowel-affections connected with stich comp > ;><T 

about two drachms or more twice daily. Rheede sta - « ' \j 

is “truly cephalic;” for mixed with cocoanut, pepper, re • > 
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MORCHELLA 

esculenta. 


and other ingredients to form a liniment, it relieves all pains in the head. 
Dymock informs ns that the juice of the root is a domestic remedy in the 
Konkan for the inflammation caused by contact with the urine of the 
House- Lizard {pal). . 

Special Opinions. — § “The powder of the dried fruit introduced into 
the nostrils is said to give rise to repeated sneezing” ( Surgeon-Major W. 
D. Stewart, Cuttack). “ The tuberous root of the female plant is used in 
Belgaum as an expectorant, and externally in ague cases as an absorbent. 
The toot of the male creeper is used in ulcers, especially those caused by 
snake bites. The unripe fruit is used as a vegetable and given as a delicacy 
to patients recovering from fever” (C. T. Peters, M.B., Zandra). 

Food. — Flowers during the wet and cold seasons, and produces a pruit 
which, when green and tender, is eaten in curries by the natives. The 
tuberous roots of the female plant are also eaten. 

Momordica echinata, Muhl. • see Luffa acutangula, Roxb. ; p 94. 

M. muricata, DC.; see Momordica Charantia, Linn. ; species above. 

Monetia barlerioides, L’Herit. ; see Azima tetracautha, Lam. ; 

[ Vol. 1 , 361. 

Mongoose-plant, see Ophiorrhiza Mungos, Linn.; Rubiaciue. 

MONKEYS, Blanford, Fauna of Br. hid., Mammalia, I., 3. 

Monkeys. The name usually given to most of the animals comprised in 
the two sub-orders Anthropoldea and LemurOidea of the order Primates. 
The first of these sub-orders comprises four families of monkeys, vie., 
the Simiida;, or Anthropoid apes; the CorcopitheCidre, or Old World 
apes, monkeys (properly so called), and baboons, with the exception of 
the Anthropoid apes; and the Cebidae and Hapalidae, families confined to 
America. The second sub-order comprises only one family represented in 
South-Eastern Asia, namely, the Lemuridae. 

Few of the monkeys are of economic value, but certain yield furs of 
commercial interest — see List of Furs, Vol. III., 459; many are highly 
destructive to crops, and owing to their semi-sacred character in India, 
little is done to stop their depredations or diminish their numbers. 

Monks’ hood, see Aconitum Napellus, Linn. ; Vol, I., 95. 

MORCHELLA, Will.; Cooke, Fungi, II., 633. 

Morchella esculenta, Pers. ; Baill., Bot. Med. Crypt., 121 ; Fungi. 

The Morell. 

Vem . — Kana back, girchhatra (hills), k/itimb (plains), Pb. 

References. — Stewart, Pb. PI., sdS ; Baden Powell, P6. Prod., 257, 384/ 
Boyle, III. Him. Bot., 44O ; Agri.-Hort. Soc. of Ind., journals (Old 
Semes), IV., Set., 267. 

Habitat — This fleshy fungus is found abundantly in Kashmir, Chamba 
and many parts of Northern Panjab. ’ 

Medicine. — It is believed to be aphrodisiac and narcotic. 

_ Food. — The .Morell is commonly eaten by Natives in the regions where 
it is found, and is the only fungus used as an article of food by Muham- 
madans. It retains its flavour well when dry, and is largely exported from 
Kashmir and the hills of the Panjdb to Lahore, Amritsar, and other laree 
stations. It is apparently very similar to the Morell, so much esteemed m 
European cooking, and is considered a great dainty by Natives It im- 
parts a rich mushroom-like flavour to soups, gravies, &c., and when dried 
is, according to Dr. Stewart, "a not unsatisfactory addition to a stew.” 
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MORINA, Linn.; Gen. PI., II., 158. 

per ? nnial herbs which belongs to the Natural Order Dip- 
AsH ’Of d t-h^ pri ' SeS Sev - n J or ei S ht s P e cies 3 natives of Western and Central 
interest * - are m ^? nous to India > but are of little economic 
Sub-a nine^';?? 1 ? 113 ’ R J yU {FL Br ' Ind ‘> IIL > 2l6 )’ a native of the 
be thrown £ a from Ka . shmfr to Garhwal, is stated by Aitchison to 

an aoTTLbl A H r fire , a d an incense b y the Buddhists in Lahoul, giving 

Br ln f m P 2 ;S m R il°T Lin Z S ° C " X ‘> 9 *>‘ M - persica > *»«• W. 
lava In'™ v l’ Bekh - akwar > Hind , common on the Western Hima- 

istofdr^rf ni m A r ° I f UI ? ldon I » is mentioned by Baden Powell in his 
the 2™ Dymock> a letter to the editor, states that he suspects 

Persons. P ™ ay prove the source of the Red Bahen or Bahman of the 

MORINDA, Linn.; Gen. PL, II., 117. 

species & aU tronlm i eCt o°f r ^ limbing shrubs °f ^ees which comprises about 40 
species, au tropical. Of these, seven are natives of India. 

Morinda angustifolia, Roxb.; FI. Br.Ind., III., 156; Rubiace*. 

byn._M. squarrosa. Ham. 

&T ft'rr F>dr T>l lal ? dri b ? EN 9 .* » - Asugach , asukat, kchaitun, chenung, ntan, 
Assam ; Ban hardi, hardi, Nepal & Lepcha ; Yiyo, Burm. 

References.—. Roxb., Fl.Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 184; Brandis, For. FL, 278; 
Kurs, For. FI. Burnt,, II., 61/ McCann, Dyes and Tans, Beng 38, 145 , 
I £ 4 ,’s arr 2 : "» Note 011 Cotton in Assam, 28 ; Wardle, Dye Report, 30, 81 : 
Balfour, Cyclop ,11., 9 8 4 . 

Habitat.— An erect bush, or small tree, met with in the tropical Himd- 
l £Z a >. umiol. hvated » from N epdl eastward to Assam, the Khasia and 
f ,^ a rd ills, Chittagong, and Tenasserim. It attains an altitude of 6,000 
tains 5 * 1 Hima a y a a *- Sikkim, and of 4,000 feet on the Khiisia Moun- 


DYE. 

Bark. 


653 

Wood. 


654 


Root. 

655 


ye. —-The bark and wood yield a good yellow dye, which is extensively 
inpioyed by the natives of the Darjiling district and of Assam, also to a 
small extent m Burma. In the latter country it is said to be cultivated in 
loungyusfor its tiye-yielding properties; in the two former regions McCann 
states that it is apparently never cultivated, the wild plant being utilised. 
Darrah, on the other hand, writes that it is occasionally cultivated around 
homesteads m Assam. The process followed in Darjiling and the Garo 
.nil Is is described as follows by McCann: — “The dye is prepared by 
p °j n “ in g the bark of the root and boiling it in water; it is then strained, 
tru water boiled over again to the required consistency. In the Gdro 
riills the cotton thread which is dyed with chenrung undergoes a preli- 
minary process of cleaning, resembling that usual elsewhere in dl or dch 
dyeing. The thread is rubbed well with pounded sesamum seed and the 
leaves of bambi or daggal (Sarcochlamys pulcherrima) and then left alone 
for two days after which it is well washed. The dye solution is made by 
pounding the roots, steeping them in water, and then boiling three or four 
times in succession. Into this decoction, when cool, the thread prepared 
aE a bove is placed, and the whole heated gently, but not boiled, in a pot. 
When the liquor is cool, the thread is removed, and again washed. It is 
then steeped in the dye liquor, heated, taken out and washed once more, 
ana this is repeated two or three times until the colour is sufficiently fixed. 
.7,0 ” aro ?, do not dye their clothes with this, the thread is firstdyed in the 
y described and is afterwards woven into cloth ” 

ne account given by Darrah of the method of dyeing followed in Assam 
Jnrfif s ° me \vhat from the above, and is of sufficient interest to be 
nny ot quotation in full;— “The roots are cut into very small chips, 
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The Indian Mulberry. {J. Murray.) 


and thrown either into cold or boiling water. The cold water process gives 
a very bright red, while the solution in boiling water gives a very pale red. 
The colour varies according to the greater or less care bestowed on the 
dyeing, and is said to be very permanent. Chips of the bark of leiektt 
(Baccaurea sapida, Muell. dig.), and leaves of the bhoomrati (Symplocos 
spicata, (Roxb.), are boiled with the dsitgach as a mordant. 

The following is the process adopted by the Phakials : — "The thread, 
having been steeped in mustard oil, or in oil obtained from a pig or ele- 
phant, is boiled for an hour or two, and then exposed in the sun to dry for 
twenty days. When thoroughly dry, it is washed and boiled with wood ashes 
in water and put out ir the sun to bleach. Roots of the dstigach are then 
cut up and pounded. Water and wood ashes are added, and, the thread 
having been placed in the mixture, the whole is warmed over a fire. It is 
then allowed to stand for a day, after which the thread is taken out and 
exposed to the sun. The shade of red depends on the number of times the 
thread undergoes the last steeping process and subsequent exposure. The 
oftener this is repeated, the darker is the colour produced. 55 Samples 
examined by Mr. Wardle were reported on as follows, “ This root contains 
a moderate amount of yellow colouring matter, and by the application of 
various methods will produce rich golden dyes. It is said to produce a red i 
dye, but the sample sent to me would not yield it. It is probably used in 
connection with man jit, or sometimes mistaken for it. The Madras speci- 
men contains a fair amount of red colouring matter combined with yellow, 
but the Darjiling specimen and that from Dinajpore yield only yellow 
dyes.” Similarly, in the cases of the other species of Morinda, Mr. Ward/e 
admits his having failedito obtain the dl reds of India, affirming that all yield 
only yellow and orange shades. In a letter written subsequent to his visit 
to India, however, he writes, "But on visiting India, I found undoubted 
evidence in Calcutta, the North-West Provinces, R&jputana, &c., of the 
constant employment of both- these species, yielding excellent reds on 
cotton, both in prints and dyes.” 

Morinda citrifolia, Linn ./ FI. Br. Ind., III., ijj. 

The Indian Mulberry ; the Togari wood of Madras. 

Considerable confusion has long existed in Indian botanical and econo- 
mic literature regarding the dye-yielding species of Morinda, and especially 
tne forms referable to this species. Many writers, with some degree of 
evidence in their favour, have considered M. tinctoria to be but a wild 
form, and probably the progenitor of the cultivated M. citrifolia, Linn. 
Others have supposed M. bracteata of Roxburgh to be the wild form, 
with apparently much less likelihood of truth. The Flora of British India 
has recently described the species 'as including the following varieties, 
which, m accordance with the rule uniformly pursued in writing this work, 
may be given: — * 5 

Vsr. a, citrifolia, proper, — M. citrifolia, Linn. 

Var. /3, bracteata, — M. bracteata, Roxb. 

Var. y, elliptica. 


,i "kv t})e sa ™° tlm c> however, it may be remarked that var. bracteata ol 
the Flora will probably by future writers be restored as a species, for the 
reduction of that plant to citrifolia appears quite untenable. M citrlfoli 
proper is always a cultivated plant in India, and is probably also so ir 
olynesia. But . bracteata, Roxb., is a remarkably common sea-boarc 
plant allround the Indo-Malayo-Burma-Andaman Lasts and Tapnar 
ently never cult.vated anywhere, and besides this sharp distinction behveer 
the two, each possesses characters which seem sufficient to separate theff 
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specifically. In any case M. tinctoria, which has always been more or less 
united with M. citrifolia in economic writings, would appear (if it also be 
not entitled to the rank of a species) to be much more nearly related to that 
plant and much more likely to be its sylvan form than M. bractcata. In 
this light, therefore, it must be held incorrect to assign M. bractcata the 
position of a variety under M. citrifolia. 

Vem. — Var. a, citrifolia, proper — At, rich, ak, barra-al, Hind. ; Ach 
aich, achhti , Beng.; Ah C. P. ; Aal, bdrtundi, nbri, nlnn, a in she, 
ndga-kuda , Bomb. ; Al, surattgi, b nr t Midi, nag a hundd, Mae. ; Al, 
sciraoji, Guz. ; Al, Dec.; Mina-maram, munja-pnvattny, Tam.; Nunn, 
toruqu, mplaghn, maddi, Tel.; Sira njikadi, mnddi, Kan.; Ka-dn- 
pi ha, Malay. ; Nyah-gyi, nic-pa-hsre, Burm.; Ahu-gaha, Sing.; 
Var. 13, bracteata— Hindi, huldi-kunj, rouch. Bung.; MUatt-bin, 
yaiyte, Burm. ; Yahu-gnhn, Sing. 

References. — Roxb., FL Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 182, 183 ; Voight, Hart. Sub. 
Cal,, 38 s ; Brandi a. For. FL, 277 l Kurts, For. FL Burm., 11 ., 60 ; Bed- 
dome, FL Sylv., t. 220 ; Thwaitcs, En. Ceyl. PL, 144 ; Balts. & Gib 
Bomb. Fl., 114 ; Stewart, Pb. PL. ns ; Mason, Burma and Its People, 

! 463, 512,786; Rhccdc, Hort Mai., L, t. 5 2: A in dir, Mat. hid., 11 ., 

\ 254; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 7 ; Medical Tobog., Ajm., 1 25 „• Sakha- 

ram Ariun, Cat. Bomb. Drugs, 206 ; Dy mock, Mat. Med. W. hid., 
2nd Ed., 401 ; Birdwood, Bomb. Prod., 33 2 ; Drury, U. PL hid.. 296 ; 
Useful PI Bomb CVol. XXV,, Bomb. Gats.), 8S, 162, 200, 226, .192, 
400 ; Atkinson, Econ. Prod., N.-JV. Prov., Pt. 111. (Byes and Tans), 
IS-20 ; Crookes, Hand-book, Dyeing, &c., 301 ; Liolard, Dyes, 49 , S 3 , 
66, 69, 134; McCann, Dyes and Ians, Beng., 20-38 ; lVard/e, Dye 
Reft., 32 , 33 , 39 ; Com. PL & Drugs, VIII. , 45 ; Report, Agricultural 
Dept. Bomb., 1S88S9, App. xtt. ; Settlement R eport -.—Central Province*, 
Chanda, App. vi. ; Nimar, 198; Mundlah, 88 ; Narwtgkpur,S 3 ; Banda, 
4 P ; Chindrvdra, 23 : Gazetteers '.—Bombay, \ //., 37 ; l III,, 163 j a 11 . , 

24; Kill., 23 ; kv„ 436; X VIII., 44; N AP. P., /., 57, 81; 
Mvsorc and Coorg. III., 28; Agrt.-Ilorl. Sor.Itid.:- Journals {Old 
Series), VII. (Pro.), 24 ; IK., (Set.) 44, S 4 , 58; MU., 350 ; Indian 
Forester, I II., 203, 237 ; VIII., 3 /S ; A., 33 . 
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distinction between dl and dcii, but it is believed that they allude 
merely to different qualities of the dye stuff, and not to the products of 
different species. Accepting this assumption as correct, a resumd of avail- 
able information regarding the cultivation of the tree, the outturn and price 
of dye stuff, and the methods employed in.dyeing with it, as practised in 
the different provinces, may be here given. 

AL DYE. 

I. North-West Provinces. — T he cultivation of dl is chiefly confined to 
the Bundelkhand districts of these provinces (Banda, Hamirpur, Jhansi, 
and Jaldun), although it is also grown in the southern parts of the Futehpur 
and Cawnpore districts bordering on the Jumna. ,lt does best on the 
peculiar black soil of Bundelkhand {Buck). . In the Revenue Administra- 
tion Report for 1887-88, 4,158 acres are returned as having been under 
the crop in Hamfrpur, 2,191 in Jhdnsi £ 1,450 {Buck) ], and 512 in Jalaun. 

The method of cultivation, production of the dye, and process followed 
in using it, have been fully described by Mr. Wright, Sir E. C. Buck, and 
more lately by Colonel Ternan; from the accounts given by these writers 
the following facts have been compiled : — 


Statistics per acre. 


Plough- 

ing. 

Time of 

Seed. 

Weeding-. 

Cutting. 

Digging. 

Chopping. 

Outturn. 

sou in g. 

Koot. 

5 

Sawan 

(July). 

t . j 

2 mds. 

S times. 
Ploughed 
twice. 

20 men 
a day’. 

10 men a 
month. ; 

4 men a ! 
' day. 

, 10 mds. 


The crop is grown in black {m dr), friable soil which has been pre- 
viously sown with a spring crop for two or three years, but which does not 
receive manure. On the first fall of rain it is ploughed with the bakhar 
plough not less than five times, oftener if possible. This implement is 
a sort of hoe plough, used in the Bundelkhand districts in place of the 
ordinary short conical share ; it consists of a hoe-shaped piece, about 20 
inches broad and 5 deep, which enters, into the ground about 8 inches, 
and is much more powerful in breaking up the soil and eradicating weeds 
than the ordinary plough. Towards, the end of July, the seed is sown 
broadcast, about two maunds to the acre, and thoroughly mixed in the 
ground with the bakhar. Early rain after sowing is necessary to the wel- 
fare of the plant, which sprouts in about twenty days. It is needed four 
times, and has to be protected from injury by cattle. In the following July, 
the soil is turned up round the young plants, and the land is weeded twice. 
In the rains of the third and fourth years the field is ploughed between the 
plants, to allow the rain to reach the roots, and at the end of 3^ years 
from sowing the roots have matured and are fit to be collected. 

During the second, third, and fourth years seed is collected, about 20 
seers, according to Colonel Ternan,, being obtained per bigha the second 
year, and about to seers in the two following. Towards the end of Decem- 
ber, 3$years after sowing, the trees are cut down, the roots are dug up 
with pickaxes, collected, sorted, and cut into lengths, each root being 
divided into three according to thickness. The cut root is then carefully 
dried and packed close in gunny bags. The three classes of root have very- 
different commercial values, ana are known by distinct .names. The thin- 
nest or best is know n as hdrgharka, bhdrn, or bar, and fetches about R8 per 
maund ; the middle part of the root, lari, jharan, pachvter, is worth R4 
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per maund, and the thick end, or most inferior part, pachhkat gliatiya, lari 
fetches only R2 per maund. Very thick roots, called katerdo, are valueless 
for purposes of dyeing, but are peeled and mixed with the others as an 
adulterant. The price of the dye has fallen off great!}' during the past few 
years, and in former times was worth as much as R20, Rio, and Rg, accord - 
ing to its class. According to Colone. Ternan, the three sorts are gene- 
rally mixed before being sold in the proportion of l£ seers of the thin, 2 
seers of the medium, and 3 seers of the thick quality. An acre of ground 
generally produces from 10 to 14 maunds of root, one-third of each class, 
and 6 maunds of seed. 

In former times, when the dye was of greater value, the cultivation was 
profitable, but now, as a rule, it is said to be generally attended with loss. 
Though the actual cultivation does not cost much, digging the roots is an 
operation requiring much care, and consequently much time and labour. 
The total outlay per acre is said by Mr. Wright to amount to over R 89, of 
which the chief items are R37-8 for digging, R16 for watching, and the same 
sum for rent. The last item appears to be high, indeed in Jalaun the acre 
rate is said to be only R2-8 for the best mar. The value of the whole pro- 
duce (at 10 maunds of the root per acre) comes to only R46, so the loss, if 
the figures given be correct, must, as a rule, be considerable. It is note- 
worthy, however, that the cost of cultivation as returned from other Prov- 
inces is much less than that calculated by Mr. Wright, and that in all 
cases the profit obtained is said to be large. 

The method of using the dye is described as follows by Sir E. O. 
Buck: — “In dl dyeing the previous preparation of the cloth is the most 
noticeable thing. The colouring matter is, as with safflower, not extracted 
from the plant till in the actual operation of dyeing. The roots are mixed 
with a little sweet-oil and ground to powder in a handmill. Cloth is dyed 
by being, as a rule, boiled with this powder. The kind of cloth most fre- 
quently dyed with dl is the coarse fabric known as hhdrua. The following 
is a description of the process of dyeing which is for the most part applic- 
able to every other kind of cotton cloth : — 

“The cloth is well washed and soaked in water with which some powder- 
ed sheep’s dung has been mixed ; the next step is the bleaching (ver. 
merdi). For this a mixture is made of 4B) of castor-oil, 5& of the alkaline 
earth known as rassi, and 1 -lib of sheep’s dung in about 30 gallons of water. 
The cloth is steeped in this mixture for twelve days, when it is washed 
in clear water. It is then soaked in a decoction of myrobalan (Terminalia 
Chebula) in water, and after that in alum water. It is then ready for the 
.application of the dye. For each piece of cloth measuring S yards X 1 
Yard, 30H) of powdered dl are mixed with water and boiled. Into the mix- 
' e, while boiling, the cloth is thrown and boiled with it till it has become 
— ad to the shade required. It is then cleaned and washed. It is sized 
dyiheing dipped in a solution of gum and water and beaten smooth with 
by fken clubs. , , 

woodVhe term hhdrua is properly applied to this cloth when it has been dyed 
PAd colour in this manner: before dyeing it is generally known as 
a dull-re.ie manufacture and dyeing of this cloth is almost peculiar to the 
ikri. Tl'hood of Mau Rdnipur, in the Jhansi district, and the following 
neighbour) ;t is made in the settlement report of that district The 
mention of', Ranipur is chiefly peopled by dhobis (washermen) and chifns 
town of MaV, dye in dl), besides the baniyas who are engaged in the 
{the caste wh\xhich is an important branch of industry and one of great 
hhdrua trade, \*hc prosperity of the place.’” Dyeing a bale of sixty pieces 
consequence to k cost R28, a bale of und\cd ikri sells for R 5 j£» rdter 
of cloth is said that the profit to tl odver amounts to Rd# The annua? 

dveing for R90, so 
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value of the export from Mau Ranipur m khdrua, and other cotton c!oth s 
and dl dye is stated to be R(5,8o,oao Besides khdrua , the well known red 
sdlu is dyed with dl, either by steeping it in a tincture of the dye-stuff or by 
the process above described. In the former case the colour is fleeting, in 
the latter permanent. The colour produced is a dull red, not so brilliant, 
but far more lasting than that of safflower dye. It is little employed in the 
production of compound colours or intermediate shades. Sir E. C. Buck, 
in a letter to the editor, says that one of the most remarkable properties of 
Khdrua cloth [i.e.. cloth dyed with dl) is the fact that it is not attacked by 
white ants. On this account it is universally used to wrap round the 
account-books of bakers and shop-keepers. 

II. Central Provinces. — The reports from these provinces include under 
dl both M. tinctoria and M. citrifolia, but it is probable that, in the 
greater number of cases, the latter is referred to. In the Urya district of 
Sambalpur and the Telegu district of Upper Godaveri, a wild or spontane- 
ous species ( aitcht ) is said to be the only one known or used, and has 
generally been spoken of as M. tinctoria, but may possibly be simply a 
spontaneous form of M. citrifolia. This supposition is supported by the fact 
that in other districts the cultivated dl only is known, and is spoken of by 
reporting officers as M. citrifolia. Both of these forms, whatever they 
may be, are taken collectively by the Chief Commissioner on a note on the 
subject, republished in a condensed form, as follows, in Liotard’s Dyes : — 


Districts. 

Area in 
acres. 

Cost of culti- 
vation per 
acre. 

Value of 
produce per 
acre. 

Total quan- 
tity of pro- 
duce in 
maunds. 

Narsinghpur .... 

Damoh 

Balaghat 

Scorn ..... 

Saugor 

Nagpur 

1.225 

1,556 

125 

25 

979 

2,171 

8 a . />. 

39 *2 0 
36 8 0 
15 0 0 

33 0 0 

82 2 0 
21 0 0 

S a. p. 

55 0 0 

56 0 0 
40 0 0 
60 0 0 
92 0 0 
62 0 0 

C,i35 

8,272 

625 

150 

3,108 

5,880 

6,oSi 

... 

... 

24,170 



These figures give an average production of four maunds per acre. For 
the Jubbulpore, Damoh, Sambalpur, and Upper Godaveri districts figures 
are not furnished — in the two latter the plant is said to be found growing 
wild. 

The method of cultivation, pursued throughout the province, may 
be summarised by saying that the seed is sown broadcast in July ; that 
the plants are allowed to stand for three years; that they grow two feet 
high in that period ; and that the roots are dug up in October, dried in 
the sun, cut to pieces, and then stored for sale. Almost all the dl produced 
is used within the district in which it is grown, Damoh alone sending 5,000 
maunds to out districts. The wild variety is said to be collected from' the 
forests and exported in large quantities, but to what markets is not stated 
except in the case of Sambalpur, which is said to send j,ooo maunds to 
Madras and to Nagpur, about half each way. 

The average prices of merchantable dl vary from 3 seers of the thin to 
10 seers of the thick quality per rupee. ’ 

An interesting account of the dl cultivating class is to be found in the 
Settlement Report of the Nimar district, " It is wholly in the hands of a 
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caste calbd Alecs, who, to maintain their monopoly, excommunicate anv 
of their members found to have sold or given away any of the seed. The 
Alees seldom own cattle, and usually rent a ready-prepared field for 
three years, as their crop cannot be grown successively on the same land, 
and they practise no other cultivation. 

The is sown in the first year along with jownri, both for profit and 
to shade it from the sun. It stands alone the second vear and is not 
gathered till the third. To collect the roots intact, the^ soil is carefully 
dug out to the extreme depth it penetrates, three or four feet. The land is 
thus returned to the owner greatly improved by the deep working it has 
received, and he immediately reaps a magnificent crop of toda or cotton 
from it. The cultivators are, theref .re, by no means averse to rent their 
land to the Alees, who also pay very high rent for suitable fields ready* 
prepared. The writer has known R600 paid for 17 acres for the three 
years’ lease, that is, R11-12 per acre per annum, and this for land worth'a 
rent, for ordinary purposes, of not more than Ri per acre. The profit of 
the cultivation must therefore be very high, though it is quite impossible 
to ascertain what it really is, from the suspicious Alees.” 

III. Berar. — Liotard writes: — “The average extent of land under al 
(the produce of M. citrifolia and M. tinctoria) and the total average pro- 
duce are estimated to be yearly thus : — 


District. 

Acres. 

Produce in lb 

Amraoti 

I,Go2 

3,775,936 

Akola .......... 

i,432 

4,924,340 

Elichpur 

1, >73 

964,976 

Buldana .......... 

30 

>5 

Wun 



Basim 

... 

... 
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'I he average cost of cultivation is R25 per acre, the average price of 
the produce is 2 annas per lb., and the average profit is R30 per acre. Al 
is sown between the j 5th June and 15th July, immediately after the first 
fall of rain : 216 H 1 of seed are used for each acre, and is sown in rows in 
ground twice ploughed. It germinates in about a month. In the first 
year the plot sown is weeded three times, in the second year it is weeded 
once, and in the third year the plant attains the thickness of a man’s 
thumb or finger, the thicker plants are called jamborn, and the thinner 
are the dl proper. The root is cut into small pieces, and thus sold.” 

IV. Madras.— M. citrifolia is grown almost everywhere in this Presi- 
dency, and is largely used, most of the red cotton turbans and other red 
cloths so much employed in South India being dyed by the root-bark. The 
red colouring matter, called serinjewe by the dyers, is generally fixed by 
means of alum. The colouring matter of the wood is apparently not uti- 
lised, probably owing to the superiority and comparative cheapness of the 
root-bark. Dr. Balfour states that the latter could be obtained m large 
quantities and at cheap rates, the smallest and best roots fetching only 
from R8 to Rio a maund of 82flj. Large quantities are, at the present 
time, exported from Malabar to Guxcrdt and Northern India. I he al aye 
is gradually supplanting the more expensive red obtained from chay r 00 , 
once famous as yielding the fine reds of Madras handkerchiefs and 
turbans. , , 

V. Bombay. — In 1888-89, 1,155 acres were returned as under the crop 

in the whole Presidency, of which S75 were in Khandcsh, 273 m bholapur. 
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6 in Surat, and I in Bijapur. M. citrifolia .also grows spontaneously inthe : 
KMndesh jungles where it is collected by the Blieels. M. tmctona is 
said to be cultivated in the northern part of Gujerat. The price of the root- 
bark is said to be 12 seers for a rupee, or a little under R7 a maund. Th 
onlv detailed description of the cultivation and utilisation of at in this Presi- 
dency is by Mr. Narayan Daji, in his work on th e Art of Dyeing tn Western 
India , published in 1873, from which the following has been compiled. 

The method of cultivation is similar to that described elsewhere, and ^ 
need not be again described. The roots obtained are known collectively as 
sura nit, and the three commercial kinds, as gujerati, the thm sort ; ghalt, 
the thick; and m ala bar i, the mixed or medium kind. Mr. Daji expresses 
the opinion that the best sort may be the root of M. tinctona, but it is more 
probable that the dye-stuff is, in Bombay as elsewhere, simply selected arti- 
ficially for commercial convenience. , 

At is described as being used in the same way as madder, for which in- 
deed it is employed as a substitute. The reds obtained are not inferior to 
those of madder in quality, but are said to be less permanent, and to be 
capable of being produced in fewer shades. The mordant used is alum, 
and the process in no way differs from that of madder dyeing, except 
in the fact that “galling” so necessary in the latter is dispensed with. 
Mr. Daji describes three different processes at length. The first, for 
the production of “ morinda red',”1s a>“cold” process, requiring no boiling, 
and is generally used for twist. The thread or fabric is first washed 
in plain water and dried, then steeped in a mixture of castor oil, carbonate 
of soda (kharo) and water, called kharani . After soaking in this fluid for 
a night it is dried, exposed to the sun for seven hours, steeped in a little 
fresh water, well beaten, and kept tied in a moist state for one night. Next 
morning it is again exposed to the sun; and these operations are repeated 
for eight days, at the end of which time it is thoroughly washed and care- 
fully dried. The twist by this process acquires a soft silk-like texture. 

It is dyed by steeping it for four days in a mixture of solution of the 
dye-stuff with saturated solution of alum, during which time it is frequent- 
ly worked up. At the end of this operation it is taken out, washed, dried, 
and finally steeped in a solution of carbonate of soda, which renders the 
colour brighter. 

. A “ morinda purple ” is produced by steeping this morinda red twist 
in a “ peculiar black dye,” which Mr. Daji does not describe. Cloth is 
generally dyed by a “ hot process,” after previous treatment' with filtered 
myrobalan liquor, fresh goat’s dung, and a solution of alum and turmeric. 

VI Bengal.— The following description of the cultivation and utilisa- 
tion of the i.l tree m the Lower Province is given-by McCann under tbe 
name of M. tinctoria, Roxb. ; — “ This small tree seems to grow in most parts 
of Bengal in sufficient quantity to meet the demand for the dye, which is 
almost entirely local, and it is consequently cultivated to only a slight extent. 

I he only estimates received of the area under cultivation are the follow- 
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* 1 bigha. 
50 highas. 

* 45° bighas. 

* (* Itganj 
Thdkurgion , 


Sarun , 
Darbhangah . 
Balasor 

► . 42 bigahs. 
» ♦ 2oo btgahs.) 


iS acres. 

4 kathas, 
10 acres. 


It is, however, cultivated in many other dis'ricts, but only to a chVLt 1 
tent, and in such a manner that the area under cultivation cannnt S K S " CX * 
tamed. It is occasionally grown for home 
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small patches in homesteads or betel-nut plantations (Kuch Behar). In 
Orissa it is everywhere allowed to grow as a weed in the weavers’ home- 
steads for use ir. dyeing, the weavers being in general the dyers in that 
part of the country In far the greater part of Bengal the plant is 
not cultivated at ali, being found in sufficient quantity in the jungles. 

“ In Bengal the plant is everywhere, except in Orissa, propagated by 
slips or cuttings, and not from seed, as would seem to be the case in 
other parts of India : in Orissa, although generally grown from cuttings, 
it is occasionally raised from seed. It grows in all soils, but best m rich 
soils : the soil best suited to its growth is ordinary black soil with a slight 
admixture of sand. In the Darbhangah district the best soil is that locally 
called baugar. 

“The method of cultivation as followed in the Patna Division, from 
which fullest particulars have been received, is as follows .-—The slips or 
cuttings from the previous crop, about a foot and a quarter long, are laid 
down from January to April ( Paush to Chaitra) in a bed, so as to form a 
stock, and are watered regularly every third day until the rains set in. At 
periods varying from middle of June ( Darbhangah ) to September {Sarnn), 
these slips are transplanted into a field previously carefully prepared for 
the purpose by ploughing and weeding. About a fortnight after trans- 
planting the field is weeded; the plants are watered regularly until new 
leaves shoot out, after which nothing in the way of cultivation is done for 
over three years, but the plant is left to mature of itself. A moderate 
quantity of rain is necessary for the perfection of the plant, both excess and 
deficiency being injurious. In the cold weather following the third year, 
by which time the plants have attained a height varying from 2 feet to 8 
feet, according 1 to the quality of the soil, whilst the straight, spindle-shaped 
roots extend into the ground to a depth of 3 or 4 feet, the roots are dug up, 
generally in January and February. At the same time the portion of the 
plant above ground, except the upper part, is cut into slips of about a foot 
and a quarter in length, which form the cuttings from which the plant is 
propagated as above and the next crop secured. . 

“ In other parts of Bengal where the plant is cultivated, after the 
fields have been carefully ploughed and weeded, deep trenches are dug 
and the soil from these formed into parallel ridges, generally a little over 3 
feet apart, but in Bakarganj only r8 inches. On these ridges the cuttings 
or slips are planted at a distance of about t8 inches apart. In Bdkarganj 
apparently the trenches between the ridges are filled with fine earth, and 
the cuttings planted in these furrows, instead of on the ridges as elsewhere. 
In the Birganj jurisdiction of the D.mijpur district the plant is only culti- 
vated on the strips of laod around fields devoted to other purposes. In 
this district the plant is propagated by cuttings from the rcxjts of mature 
plants 3 to 4 inches long, instead of slips from the stem. The period of 
planting out the cuttings, the amount of care devoted to the grow mg plant, 
number of years allowed to elapse before the roots are dug up, 

SS&? ”5$ s ihS’iit; 

Pergunnahs. There is probably some error m o widely in two 
two districts, as the period of planting can scarcely 

districts so close together. seems to be devoted 
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soil about their roots is dug up and loosened in September and February, 
and kept carefully free from weeds in the intervals between these diggings. 
This process of digging is, apparently, repeated every half-year until the 
plant is mature. 

“The period required for the maturing of the roots seems to vary consi- 
derably in different districts, depending, no doubt, on local peculiarities of 
soil and climate. In the Patna districts and in Bdkarganj, the roots are 
ready for digging up at the beginning of the fourth year after the planting 
of the cuttings; in Dinajpur and Kuch Behar, the roots attain maturity in 
either three or four years; in 24-Pergunnahs in about five years; and in 
Nadiyd the plant is said to be fit to yield the dye in ten years. _ If this lat- 
ter statement be correct, taken along with the more elaborate digging and 
weeding required in the cultivation of ach in this district, it would seem to 
imply that the soil of Nadiya is less adapted than that of any other part of 
Bengal for this particular plant. Where the plant grows wild, there seems 
to be generally no special season for digging up the roots : the soil about 
them is turned up and a few of the roots cut off, the plants being left 
standing. 

“ It must be understood that the plant is still young when the roots be- 
come best suited for dyeing purposes, and that if allowed to grow it would 
ultimately attain the height of a large mango-tree, but the roots after the 
first three or four years no longer yield the dye in any quantity'. The 
height attained by the tree, when the roots are best suited for dyeing pur- 
poses, is given variously as 2 to 3 feet (Patna), 6 to 8 feet (Darbhanga), 6 ] 
to 8 cubits (Dinajpur) : the circumference of the trunk is stated to be half a 
cubit (Dindjpur). 

“ The Collector of Balasor states that achhu is considered to be a most 
exhausting crop to land. __ After a crop of achhu, land has to lie fallow for 
from three to five years." As a consequence, a very high rent (Rio per 
acre) is charged. 

_ “ As regards the average quantity of root obtained from each tree, in the 
Dinajpur district we are told that each tree produces on an average 1 seer 
of root. The Collector of Balasor states that an acre grows from 2,000 to 
4,000 plants, producing from 5 to 10 maunds of achhu. This would give 
about 1 seer of root for 10 plants, which would seem to imply that the 
plant is only one-tenth as productive in Orissa as in Dinajpur. But the 
Orissa returns are probably inaccurate.” 

McCann then gives a table embodying all the figures regarding the 
cost and profit of cultivation, the average outturn, &c. This table is full 
of obvious discrepancies which are noted and commented on by Dr. 
McCann himself who observes: — " Omitting returns which differ so widely 
from the others as to throw doubt upon their correctness, as, for example, 
those from BAkarganj and Balasor, we may sum up these figures as 
follows: — 

Cost of cultivation varies from R50 to R100 per bigha (distributed, of course, over 
several 1 ears). ' 

Average outturn . , . 10 maunds to 65 maunds per bigha. 

Polling price .... RrtoRi8*per maund. 

Profit ..... R85 to R 1 00 per bigha. 


It will thus be seen that the cultivation of dl is fairly remunerative 
The Collector of Balasor remarks that ‘ a weaver by cultivating an acre 
of achhu is able to recoup himself for all charges of cultivation as well as 
to supply all his home requirements.” 
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general the price varies from RG to Reo per maund. But as R20 is hisrheftha^rfio 
price mentioned in any one district, we have omitted it from this summary? th th 
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The selling price depends on the fineness of the root, the thin roots 
being by far the most valuable. In some places the bark stripped from 
the stem of the plants, as also the twigs, are used for dyeing purposes, 
the dye they yield being much inferior to that given by the roots. In 
Maimansingh the juice of the leaves seems to be occasionally used as 
a dye for cotton to which it imparts a reddish brown colour. In Sdran the 
price of the root is said to vary from R18 per maund for the thinnest, to 
R14 for that l inch in diameter. Roots over that size are thrown away as 
worthless. In Darbhangah the roots fetch R 6 , the baric, R4 and the twigs, 

R3- 

Regarding the trade in dl McCann writes, “As stated above, the 
plant is generally grown solely for local use, and there is in conse- 
quence very little trn.de in it between one district and another. Of the 
total annual produce of the Dmajpur district, 30,000 maunds, |th s are 
exported to Purniah, Jalpaiguri, and Rangpur, adjoining' districts > h^is of 
the produce of the Saran district (540 maunds) is exported into Tirhut; 
part of the produce of the Darbhangah district is exported to Benares 
and Patna : all the dye produced in the Nadiyd district is sent to Cal- 
cutta. A certain quantity also finds its way from the Patna Division 
into the North-West Provinces. The Collector of Bdkarganj reports 
that in that district the rayats sell the roots to mahnjans, who export 
it to the North-West Provinces and the Panjab for its dye, and that the 
annual export to the North-West Provinces is from 12,000 *S,ooo 
maunds. There is no other mention of trade m this dye between one 
district and another. No particulars have becn/eceive^relatmg to the 
competition of aniline or other foreign dyes with ach, except from Bdkar- 
ganj, the Collector of which reports that in his district it ivas formerly 
cultivated over 10,000 to 12,000 bighas of land, but that owing to th 
import of foreign dye-stuff ( ? aniline) its cultivation has now almost 

Describing the preparation of the dye an 1 the processes of dyeing, 

ay** VS 

S— KM ■ iSsJr f i wtj 

Kuch Behar) it is used also for dyeing silk thread to form the^bor 1 a i f 

dyed with dl is the coarse cotton fabric known as the cotton 

case in the N.-W. Provinces. Frequently 0 um houses; the 
thread or yarn for their own garments woven , (Loh.irdagd ) 

dyed thread is then given to the wcai ,,- j u 0 . u through pin k and 

“The colours given by dl vary frow .a ndd*h-/elto#tMO W - n 

various shades of red up to a dark 6 r . , t i iat contained in the 

the root-bark seems to be the best r d < consc nueiitlv where 

woody part of the roots is more ‘ ..•‘ £r( ] ve j s reddish-yellow 

over the bark the rc~ u g 


methods 
“ Before 

milted to a preliminary process fo-'threc or fmir days 

ate. The most usual process is to steep th or shcep-duflff 1 it h 

in a mixture of powdered castor-oil seeds and con uung 
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then removed, well washed in soft water, and dried Sometimes the cloth 
is boiled in this decoction, instead of being merely steeped in it (Sanlal 
Pargands). The dung is occasionally omitted. Thus, in the Santdl Par- 
gands the thread for dyeing is sometimes prepared by being steeped for 
five or six days in water containing powdered castor-seeds alone, anil in 
Lohardaga, thread is sometimes simply well rubbed with charred castor- 
oil seed and then dried. Some other kind of oil-seeds may be used in- 
stead of, or in addition to, the castor -seed : and plantain ashes, the alka- 
line earth called khar (fts), or some other hind of alkaline earth, may be 
employed instead of, or in addition to, the sheep or cow-dung. In Balasor, 
the thread is prepared for dyeing by being steeped in the juice of 
thoroughly ripe pumpkins or water-melons ( boital or kitdoo, and' pnni- 
kaklidru), in the proportion of 1 seer of thread in seer or 16 ounces of 
pumpkin juice. _ The following processes of preparing the cloth are em- 
ployed in the districts mentioned : — 

“ Thread well rubbed with a mixture of charred castor-oil seed reduced 
to a paste with water and cow dung, and kept in this paste for two days. 
It is next steeped and rubbed daily for 21 days in water made from the 
ashes of the blioosa of sirgooja (the oil-seed "Guizotia abyssynica, Cass.), 
boiled in this ash water, and finally rinsed in cold water. Proportions : 
one seer thread, one seer castor-oil seed, two chittacks cow-dung (Loharl 
daga.) 

“ c '°th %st cleaned and dried ; then mix the ashes of plantain bark 
and leaves with a quantity of water sufficient to wet the doth to be dyed - 
to this add castor-oil seed fried and pounded, and mix well, and afterwards 
mix with this decoction mustard-oil. Steep the cloth in this for one night • 
in the morning wash it in this same decoction, and dry it. Repeat this 
process of steeping and washing the cloth in the same water, and sub- 
sequently drying, ever}- day for fifteen days. Then wash the cloth in fresh 
water. On drying, it is ready to receive the dye. Proportions : one seer 
of castor-seed for every 60 yards of doth, one powa of mustard-oil for 
every seer m weight of cloth. (Dindjpur.) 

“ Cloth steeped in a mixture of mustard-ail and cow-dKitgforonenieht 
Next day it is dried in the sun, and the next night is steeped in water 
containing the ashes of plantain leaves. Next day it is again dried and 
on the third night is again steeped in water containing plantain ashes 
Next day it is washed tn soft water and dried in the sun. Proportions • 
gan' ) Ur,e Seer ’ mustar< ^' 0 ' 1 one powa, and cow-dung one powa. (Bdkar- 

»« Cl ° th or Y arn is steeped three or four times in a mixture of oil (castor- 

S IfiZ '" jKh 01 ^ dr, ’ d and w “ hri ** of,e " 

“ Cotton thread is first mixed with oil and alkali, and kept in this staff, 
for a month. t is then well washed and dried. (jklpaiguri.) 

c om, thread is steeped in a mixture of cold water, castor-oil a 
jljf kcow-rfnug, and any of the alkaline ashes (the ashes of plants) used 
washermen. At intervals the material is rubbed vigorously about in 
this mixture, then taken out and dried in the sun, and again reu°aced 
* i s r s continued for four or five days, when it is washed m cold Crater’ 
and finaHy dned m the sun. (Cuttack Tributary Mehals.) ’ 

i he dyemg solution is prepared by cutting the roots on 
only the bark of the roots, into smalt piece's, pounding them well or . et ’IT !es 
them in a dhenki, and steeping or boiling m water. Generally 
to be d}ed, prepared as above, is boiled Ivith the roa£ fn S buTsn™ 
times, after the roots have been treated as above, they are taken n ^ mE j 
thrown away, and the cloth or thread is simply boiled in the Sen contain- 
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ing the dye extracted by the above process from the roots (Dindjpur), A 
great variety of substances are used as mordants or auxiliaries : these are 
lodh bark or leaves, Symplocos racemosa (Lohardagd, Monghyr, Balasor) 
bhauria or bhattli leaves, Symplocos thesefolia (Dindjpur, Kuch Behar) ; 
latkan bark, Bixa Orellana (Kuch Behar), sood tree bark (?) (Santdl Par- 
gands), myrobalans, Terminalia Chebula (Patnd Division, Monghyr), tur- 
meric, Curcuma longa (Saran, Darbbangah, Monghyr), alum (Birhhum, Din. 
djpur Nadiya, Patnd Division), dlmo flowers, Woodfordia floribunda (Dar- 
bhangah, Monghyr), babul, Acacia arabica, gumaraoic, and other gums 
Darbhangah, Monghyr), lime (Bogrd), saltpetre (Monghyr), bohari , Cordia 
Myxa (Darjiling), geru, i e., red-ochre (Darbhangah), thalthelnng), bark 
and leaves, Acacia Famesiana (?) (Jalpdiguri). Different combinations of 
these substances are employed in various districts. They may be ap- 
plied to the cloth aftet the cleaning process described above before the 
application of the dye ; they may be mixed with the dye before the cloth 
is steeped or boiled in it ; they may be applied to the cloth along with the 
materials used for cleaning and bleaching the cloth ; or, again, the 
materials required for preparing the cloth, these mordants and accessories 
may all be made into one decoction along with the dye-stuff, and the cloth 
at once steeped or boiled in this complex liquid. Most of these materials 
seem to act as mordants in fixing the colour, generally modifying the 
intensity of the red dye produce.d : the gums are of course employed to 
give tenacity to the colour's.” 

A detailed account of the various processes is then given, to which the 
reader is referred for further information. 

McCann states that in the three districts — Puri, Huglf, and Midnapur — 
the plant yielding dl is M. citrifolia, not M. tiactoria, but that the methods 
of cultivation and utilization are exactly similar. From the figures given 
by the Collector of Huglf, however, it would appear that the cultivation 
of M. citrifolia is less expensive and considered more profitable than that of 
the so-called Ml, tinctoria; also that while the root in general sells at pretty 
much the same rate, the finer varieties fetch a much higher price. A 
peculiar form of dl called hurdi is obtained from M. bracteata in the 
Darjiling district. 

VII. Rajputana and Central India. — M. citrifolia and M. tiactoria are 
both said by Dr. Balfour to be commonly cultivated in Bundi, Kotah, and 
Mewar, and Irvine states that the root of the latter is largely exported 
from Ajmere for use as a dye. It is doubtful to what extent these 1 emarks . 
apply to M. citrifolia, or to M. tinctoria. 

VIII. The Nizam’s dominions.— Liotard writes: ** Reports received tell 
us that it is known as serinji in these territories. It is not produced in the 
Tandur district, but sold by merchants from Hanamkonda and Nirmal at 
( hnli-sicca ) R2 for 1 2 seers, and is used to a small extent in dyeing the 
khadi cloth. One of the officers of His Highness thinks that the soil of 
the Edlabad Taluk is well adapted for the cuUivation of the serinji plant.” 
These remarks appear to apply to M. citrifolia. 

IX. Burma. — Mason states that the Burmans prepare their red dyes 
most usually from therootsof two or three _species_ of Morinda, but that the 
species most generally seen in cultivation is M. citrifolia, Roxb. (far. citn- 
folia proper). Kurz states that this species is generally cultivated m 
native gardens throughout the province, and District officers have report to 
it as growing apparently wild, and very plentifully, in the iavo y and 
Toungoo districts. Balfour mentions that M. bracteata is common 
throughout the Province of Pegu, and is frequently cultivated r. 

gyee homes. This is the only reference the writer can find to , 
tlon of M. bracteata', and is probably a mistake for M. 
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tinctoria. «J. W. Oliver, Esq., Conservator of Forests, Burma, in a 
note kindly furnished to the editor, states that, as far as he can make 
out, there are three common forms of Morinda in Pegu — 1, Nib use taunge, 
said to be the best, cultivated by the Karens ; 2, Niba.se saiikse, wild in 
swamp forests ; and 3, Nibase segyi, wild in Dipterocaipus forests. The 
writer is unable, from want of material, to determine what these forms are. 

In Bassein 88 acres are said to be cultivated with the nya-w-gyi, the 
sowing being done in June or July. Information as to the quantities and | 
value of the dye produced is unfortunately wanting, nor is it known to 
what extent the cultivated plant is M. citrifolia or M. tinctoria, some 
reports mentioning one, some the other. 

X. Assam. — The chief dje-yielding species of Assam is apparently M. 
angustifolia, for an account of which the reader is referred to the descrip- 
tion of that species. 

Foreign Trade in A'l Dye. 

Of late years dl root has been occasionally sent to Europe, but no 
regular foreign trade in the dye-stuff appears to exist. The colour 
yielded is a fast but dull red, and appears to have little chance of competi- 
tion with those obtained from madder. It is possible, however, that ceitain 
of the orange and golden yellows obtained by Mr. Wardle may find favour 
and thus open out a field for foreign trade in the dye. 

Chemical Composition. 

The root bark has been carefully examined by several chemists with 
somewhat varying results. According to Anderson it was found to 
yield, by exhaustion with boiling alcohol, a crystalline principle, morindin, 
C-3 II M O xs , to the presence of which the dyeing properties of the plant 
are due. This substance is deposited on cooling, as an impure flocculent 
material, mixed with a red precipitate. After repeated crystallization 
‘ from alcohol acidulated with hydrochloric acid, it forms satin-like, needle- 
shaped, * yellow crystals. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, more 
readily in boiling, but is deposited as a gelatinous mass from the latter 
on cooling. It is sparingly soluble in alcohol when cold, more readily 
when boiling, but dissolves best in weak spirit. It is insoluble in 
ether. In alkaline solutions it dissolves readily forming an orange-red 
liquid ; lime and baryta water yield red precipitates, while acetate of lead 
forms a crimson precipitate. Morindin dissolves in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, forming a deep purple-red solution. Heated in a close vessel 
it melts and boils, emitting beautiful orange vapours, which condense to 
red, needle-shaped crystals, insoluble in water, but soluble in alkaline 
liquids, giving a violet colour. This substance, which Dr. Anderson calls 
morindone, seems to be the same as that formed under the, influence of 
sulphuric acid. The ammoniacal solution of morindone yields, with alum, 
a red lake, and gives a blue precipitate upon addition of baryta water. 

Professor Rochleder considers morindin to be identical with the rube- 
rythricacid which he obtained from madder; but later investigations have 
proved that it differs in being insoluble in ether, and in its behaviour with 
alkalies. The same chemist regarded morindone as identical with aliza- 
rin, but Dr. Anderson’s analysts shews the composition of the former 
to be C., 65-8 1, H., 4-18 ; figures which do not agree with the composition 
of alizarin, but agree very nearly with those which Dr. Schutzenberger 
found for purpurin, •nig., C., 65-6, H., 3*2 (.Crookes). “ 

Medicine. — Ainslie states that the Cochin- Chinese place M. citrifolia 
amongst their medicinal plants, believing the irhjt to be deobstruent 
and emmenagogueC Dymock writes that tli leaves are used in Bom- 
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bay as a healing application to wounds and ulcers, and are administered 
internally as a tonic and febrifuge. Mr. Brownlow, in a note on the timber . 
trees of Cachar, states that the young leaves of var. bracteata are intense-/ 
ly bitter and are used by the Natives for the sequels of fevers (Agri.-J 
Hort. Soc. Ind , Jour. ( Old Series), XIII., 359). According to Irvine the! 
root of citrifolia proper is employed in the Panjdb as a cathartic. 1 

Special Opinion. — § “The charred leaves made into a decoction with! 
mustard are a favourite domestic remedy for infantile diarrhoea. The un-j- 
ripe berries charred and mixed with salt are applied successfully to spongw 
gums” (Native Surgeon T. Ruthman Moodelliar, Chingleput, Madras 
Presidency). 

Food. — The fruit when green is frequently eaten in curries; when ripe 
it is also used as an article of food, and is said by Mason to be a great 
favourite with the Burmans. In the Agri.-Hort. Soc. of Ind. Jour. (Old 
Series), IX., Sel. 58, it is stated that the albuminous seeds of var. bracteata ( 
when roasted are used in Pegu as articles of food. I 

Structure of the Wood. — Yellow or yellowish-brown, weight from 30 to ] 
4olb per cubic foot, durable, used for making plates, dishes, and gun- j 
stocks, and, according to Lisboa, suitable for turning. The above weight ) 
is given by Gamble for the wood of M. exserta, probably referable to 
this species. 

Morinda exserta, Roxb. ; FI. Br. Ind'., III., 136. 

This is reduced by the Flora of British India to a mere sexual form of 
either M. citrifolia or M. tinctoria. 


M. persicasfolia, Ham.; FI. Br. Lid., III., 157. 

Syn. — M. LANCKOLATA, Wall. 

This shrub is a native of Burma, Chittagong, and Singapore, and is dis- 
tributed to Sumatra and Siam. Gamble describes it as yielding a good 
dye. Several reports exist from the Chittagong division regarding a 
Morinda dye-stuff m extensive use there, which may be the product of this 
plant, but unfortunately sufficient information is not forthcoming to lead 
to the definite identification of the species. 


M. tinctoria, Roxb.; FI. Br. Ind., III., 156. 

‘ This is considered by many Indian botanists, as has already been ex- 
plained, to be merely a wild form of M. citrifolia, Linn. It is possible, if not 
probable, this may be so, and thatM. bracteata, regarded by others as 
the sylvan form of the cultivated dl, is a distinct and almost entirely wild 
species. The following are the varieties recognised by the Flora of 
British India : — 

Var. o, tinctoria proper — M. tinctoria, Roxb.; M. aspera, W. & A.; M. 
CoReia and nodosa. Ham.; M. leiantha, Kurs; M. citrifolia, 
Bedd,, FI. Sylv., t. 220. 

Var. ft, tomentosa — M. tomentosa, Ileyne ; M. Naudia and Chacuca. 
Ham. ; M. stfnophylla, Spr. ; M. angustifolia, Roth., not of Roxb, 

Var. y, multiflora— M. multiflora, Roxb . 

Var. 0, aspera— M. aspera, W. & A. 

Forma exserta, see M. exserta, Rovb. . 

Vern. — Al, Hind.; Ach, auch, darnharidra, , Beng. B jYV 

Chaili, bankatari, SaNTHaL; Larnong, asii hhat, ‘ in „ 

C P. ; Manyishta, Bomb.; Maddi chettu, viulaga chettu, I , S 
laing, Singphus ; Achchhuka, Sans. 1 he same 
given for M . citrifolia are indifferently applied to t P 
M. tinctoria, but those above enumerated appear ° 
monly used for the latter. . „ ... r 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C..1S2, 183 ; Brandy For .FL,2J6, 
277; Kurs, For FI. Burnt., II., 59 ; Bcddomc.Fl.Syh., t. .20, IhvaUcs, 
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En. Cn’lon PI . , t4S ; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 114; Elliot, Flora Andh... 
100, 110. 1S3 ; Campbell, Ec. Prod., Chutia Nagpur, No. 8427 ; U. G. 
Du ft, Mat. Med. Hind., 2S9 ; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 7; Baden 
Powell, Pl>. Pr., 44 ; Darrah, Note on Cotton in Assam, 34 ; Lisboa, U. 
PI. Bomb., S', 246; McCann, Dyes mid Tans Brag., 20 - 38 ; Laotard, 
Dyes, 47, £1-53, 54 ; Wardle, Dye Rept., l 3 ; Gazetteers: — Bombay, 
XVJtJ., 44; Orissa, II., 179. 

Habitat. — Found throughout India from the Sutlej eastward, and south- 
ward to Ceylon and Malacca ; generally wild. 

Dye. — Ti ie wood, bark, and root-bark yield a red dye, apparently 
identical with that of M. citrifolia (see al dye, p. 263). 

Medicine.— Irvine states that the root, like that of„M. citrifolia, is used 
internally as an astringent. 

Food. — ’“The green fruits are picked by the Hindus and eaten with 
their curries” (Roxb.). 

Structure of the Wood. — Similar to that of M. citrifolia, described 
l under M. exserta, Roxb., by Brandis, Gamble, &c. According to Rox- 
burgh it is “ hard and very durable, variegated with red and while,” and 
“employed for gun-stocks in preference to all other kinds.” 

-VIorinda umbedata, Linn. ; FI. Br. Ind., HI., 757. 

Syn. — M. scandens, Roxb.; M.tetRandka, Jack ; M. Padavara, Juss. 

Vem. — Al, Bomh.j Nutia, kai, ntina marum, Tam.; Mulugbudii, Tel. ; 
Maddi chekhe, Kan.; Kirri-salla, Sisg. 

R. Terences. — Roxb., Ft. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 1S4; Kura, For. FI. Burm., II., 
62 ; Thwaites. En. Ceylon PL, 14s ; Ainslie, Mat. Ind., II., 2 * 3 ; Dymack, 
Mat. Med. \Y. Ind., 2nd Ed. ,402 ; Drury, U. PI., 277; Lisboa, U. PL 
Bomb., 162,200 ; Gaaettccrs, Mysore and Coorg, I., 436; Ind. Forester, 
III., 237 1 Moore, Man. Trichinopoly, 79. 

. Habitat. — A diffuse shrub met with in the hilly regions of Eastern 
Bengal, ascending to 4 000 feet on the Khdsia mountains, also in the Ma- 
lay Peninsula, and in South-Western India, in the Southern Konkan, the 
Nilghiri Hill®, the mountainsof Travancore, and in Ceylon. 

Dye.— Like all other members of this genus, the root yields a dye, 
but of a brilliant yellow, not a red, colour. 

Fibre. — Thwaites states that the Singalese employ the tough stems 
instead of ropes for binding fences. 

Medicine. — Ainslie informs us that the leaves, made into a decoction 
in conjunction with certain aromatics, were employed in his time by the 
" Tamool doctors ’’ in cases of diarrhoea and lientcry. 

Food.— “The green fruits are used in curries and the ripe ones 
eaten” (Lisbia). 

MORINGA, fuss.; Gen. PI., 430. 
loringa concanensis, 2 Vimt.no ,■ Ft. Br. Ind., II., 45; Moringes. 

^Bomb -S' a ! ' T! Jn a, surtjr.a, segora, hegu, segu, Raj.,- Mildh, Sind; Sainjna, 

References. — Grab. Cat. Bomb. PL, 43; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 311 - 
Brandis. For. FI., 3 n ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 1,4; Murray, PI. and 
Iirugs, cuna, 44 ; Lisbon, O. PI. Bomb., 57, 101 * Indian Forester , XII 
App . 10. f ,J 

Habitat.— A small tree met with on the dry hills of Rdjputana Sind 
and the Konkan. ’ 

Gum.— E. A. Fraser, Esq., Assistant Agent to the Governor General 
Rajputana, states, in a note furnished to the editor, that it yields a whit/ 
gum of little value. J 
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Food. — The unripe run it and flowers are eaten as a pot-herb. 
Murray states that the roots, like those of the next species, ha\e a pun- 
gent flavour, and are said to be used as a substitute for horse-radish. 

Moringa pterygosperma, Gccr/n.; FI. Br. Ind., 21., 45 Wight, 

The Horse Radish Tree. [///,/. 77. 

Syn. — Moringa oleiplra, Lam .-, M. zf\lanica, Pcrs . ; M. polygona, 
DC . ; Hyperanthera Moringa, Fit A/. ; II . decandra, I Villd .-, Guil- 
andina Moringa, Linn. 

Vern. — Shainah,\shnjnd, segvd, soanjna, Hind.; Sojnct, sttfuna, snpna, 
BfiNG.; Munigha, sajina, U kiya ; Mulgia , Kol. ; Mungo arnk, S ANTAL ; 
Sahajna, senjna, Injun, N.-W. P.; Soanina, Stinjna, senjnn, Pb.; 
Ssnanjera, Sind; Mungd-kd-jhur, Dec.; Saiagvo, sekto, snina, mangai, 
segat, sanga, shegva, Bomb.; Munagdcha-jhuda, hadadl-shinu d. ha- 
jhdda, shevagn, shevgi, Mar.; Snragavo, Guz,; Musing, Goa; Min nil- 
gai, ntorunga , Tam.; Mnnagn, adavi-munaga, Kuril munaga, muraga, 
'let..; Nugge-gidd, Kan. ; Murinita, Malay.; Ddndalonbin. , danthalone , 
dainthn, Burm.; Murungn, Sing.; Shobhunjana-vrilshahu, sSbhdnjana, 
sigru, Sans. 

References. — Poxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 3 Co; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
rg. Brandis, For. FI., 129; Kura, For. FI. Bunn., I., 6S ; Beddomr, FI. 
Syl-v.. t. So-, Gamble, Man. Tunb., 114 ; Vale. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 314 } 
Stewart, Pb. PL, '9; Rev. A. Campbell, Kept. Econ.Pl., Chutia Nagpur, 
JVo 7520 - Graham, Cat. Bomb. PL, 43 ; Mason, Burma and Its People, 
ciC, 749 ; Sir IF. Elliot, FI. Andh., 11, 53, S7. 119; Sir IF. Jones, Trent. 
PL Ind., V., ir5i Pharni. Ind., 61 ; Finch. & Hanb ., Pharmacog., 73 } 
U S. Dispcns , 1.4th Ed., 23 } Fleming, Med. Pl. & Vrugs (Asiatic Resrr 
XL), 16S ; Ainslic, Mat. Ind., I., 175 ; O'Shaughtussy. Bcng. Dtspens., 
2A0 ; Irvine. Mat. Med. Patna, 68 ; Taylor, Topog. of Dacca, 58 ; Hontg- 
herger. Thirty free years in the East, II., 3 ll ; Moodeen Sheriff, Sapp. 
Pharm. Ind., 176} V . C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hindus. 117, 3 tS ; Sakharam 
Arjun, Cat. Bomb. Drugs, 5 o ; K. L. Dr. Indig. Drugs Ind., 75 } 
Murray, Pl. <&• Drugs, Sind., 44; Dymock, Mat. Med. IF. Ind., 2nd Pd., 
206} Dymock, Warden and Hooper, Pharmacog. Ind., Vol. 3(,0 ; 
Official Corresp. on Propos'd Nesa Pharm. Ind., 225, 228, 234 , 3 l 0 ; 
Btrdsvood, Bomb. Prod., 149, 220, 267, 2S2 ; Baden-Poscell , Pb. Pr., 3 v 7 , 
424; Drury, U . Pl. hid., 297 ; Atkinson, Him. Diet. (Vol. X., N.-W. P. 
Gas.), 3oS-, Stocks, Rep. on Sind} Useful PL Bomb. ( Vol. XXV., Bomb. 
Gao.), 57, 151, 2iS, 27b, 397 ; Forbes Watson, Econ. Prod. N.-W. Prov., 
Pt. I. (Gums and Resin-.), 3 , 5 ; Pl. V. (Vegetables, Spices, and 
Fruits), 44 , 59 ; Royle, Gums and Rest nous Prod. (P. IF. Dfpl. RepL), 
4, 19, 26, 36 , SO, 5 L n S 3 ,JiS; Crooles, Hand-book,^ Dyeing, f fy c ., 517 } 
Gums a ~ ^ ” ’ 

fum cry, 

Dinaipur, 

Miaullah ‘sl ; "Chdnda, 82 ; For. Ad.' Rept., Chulia-Nagpur, tyif p 29'} 

„ Gasetterrs : 

404 ; 

gar. 

IV., 

II. .... ... 

1674; Baljaur , Cytlop. Ind., II., Cy 80 . j 

Habitat. — A tree, wild in the sub-Hinidlayan tract from the Chpndb to 
Oudh; commonly cultivated in India and Burma on account of its 1 leaves, 
flowers, and pods, all of which are eaten. 

Gum. — It yields a gum which is white when it exudes, but gradually 
turns ia a mahogany colour on the surface; used in native medicine. 'I h ,s 
exudation belongs to ibe tragacantb or hog-gum series, but, owing to its 
commonly dark colour, is of no European commercial value. Samples vary 
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remainder in ether, while the residue is almost completely dissolved by 
alkalies.) This gum is one oft hose frequently called MoCHARASor MochraS. 

Dye. — Ainslie states that the wood is used in Jamaica, for dveing .a 
blue colour, “ for which purpose 1 cannot learn that it is employed in 
India.” The gum is used in calico-printing, 

Mr. Christy, in his /View Commercial Plants, includes this amongst 
East Indian tans, the bark, according to him, being used and known under 
the vernacular name of subanjuna. As far as India is concerned, this is a 
mistake ; the plant is far too valuable as a vegetable producer to be used 
as a tan, even should it possess the necessary properties. 

Fibre. -The bark yields a coarse fibre from which mats, pape-, or 
cordage might' be prepared. 

Oil. — The seeds yield a clear, limpid, almost colourless oil (according 
to Cloez 36 - 2 per cent.), rather thick at ordinary' temperatures, easily ex- 
tracted by simple pressure. It has a sp. gr. of 0'9I2 — o'gi$ at 6o° Fh., is 
fluid at 77 0 Fh., thick at 59 0 Fh., and solid at lower temperatures. It is 
almost devoid of odour and flavour, saponifies slowly, and does not turn 
rancid. Composed essentially of oleine, margarine, and stearine, after 
separation of the, solidifiable portion by cooling, it is one of the best 
lubricants for fine machinery'. The oil from this species and that from 
M. aptera, J-uss., are commercially' termed Ben oil. and are highly' valued 
as lubricants by watch-makers. It is, however, seldom made in India and 
does not form an article of export, a fact which is the more remarkable 
when one remembers the great extent to which the tree is cultivated. India 
might easily', and apparently' profitably, supply the whole world with 
Bpn or Morikga oil, and it is to be hoped that attention may be directed 
to the subject. In addition to its value as a lubricant, it is highly esteemed 
by perfumers, owing to its great power of absorbing and retaining even 
the most fugitive odours In the West Indies it is said to be used as a 
Salad oil. [ For Benne Oil see Sesamura.] 

Medicine.— -The medicinal virtues of this plant have long been known 
and appreciated in India. It is frequently mentioned bv' Chakradatta, 
also in the Bhdvaprakasa , and other works on Sanskrit medicine. By' 
ancient writers the root is described as acrid, pungent, stimulant, and 
diuretic when given internally, rubefacient when applied externally. The 
seeds have similar properties ascribed to them and are called sveta 
marietta, or white pepper. In the Bhdvaprakasa two varieties of Sobhdn- 
jana or Moringa root are described, namely', a white and a red. The root 
of the former is said to be a stronger rubefacient, while that of the latter 
is preferred forinternal use. A decoction of the root-bark is recommended 
by Chakradatta, and in the Bhdvaprakasa, for ascites, enlarged spleen or 
liver, internal and deep-seated inflammation, and calculous affections. It 
is also directed to be used externally as a plaster or decoction over in- 
flamed parts. The fresh juice of the root-bark is recommended for much 
the same diseases as the decoction, and is also said to relieve otalgia 
when poured into the ears, while the gum is said to be used for the same 
purpose ( U . C. Dutt). 

Dymock informs us that Muhammadan writers describe the flowers as 
hot and dry, and consider that they expel cold humours, disperse swellings, 
act as a tonic and diuretic and increase the flow of bile. The juice of the 
root is prescribed by them with milk, as diuretic, antilithic, digestive, and 
useful in asthtna. A poultice made from the root is supposed to reduce 
swelling, but ts said to be very irritating and painful to the skin. The 
rons are esteemed as a vegetable, and act as a preventive against intes- 
tinal v.orms [Dymock, quoting the Makhran). 

The root and oil nere early noticed by English writers on Indian 
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Materia Medica. Thus Fleming wrote : “ In medicine the root of the young 
tree completely supplies the place of the horse-radish, whether employed 
externally as a rubefacient, or used internally in cases of palsy, chronic 
rheumatism and dropsy as a stimulant. The expressed oil ot the seeds 
is used externally for relieving the pain of the joints in gout and acute 
rheumatism.” Ainslie also notices the green root, giving the same informa- 
tion, and adds that it was prescribed by native doctors in doses of about 
one scruple in intermittent fever, was also used in epilepsy and hysteria, anch 
was considered a valuable rubefacient in palsy and chronic rheumatism. 
He quotes Fleming’s account of the oil. Later, Taylor writes that the 
fresh root, mixed with mustard seed|and green ginger, is used as an external 
application in rheumatism and is also administered internally in enlarge- 
ment of the spleen and dyspepsia. Honigberger states that “ the fruit is 
administered by the Hakims in affections of the liver and spleen, articular 
pains, tetanus, debility of nerves, paralysis, pustules, patches, Indian 
leprosy, &c.,” and recommends the root for soreness of the mouth ana 
throat, and the gum for dental caries. 

Later writers have, as a rule, simply repeated certain of the above enu- 
merated opinions in their accounts of the drug ; and in the_ Pharmacopeia 
of India it has a place on the secondary list, and is briefly described. 
Stewart adds to the above information that the gum is used in the Panjab 
for rheumatism and as an astringent. Dymock also informs us that m 
Bombay a decoction of the root-bark is employed to relieve spasm, and gives 
the following interesting account of the medicinal use of the plant in the 
Konkan: — “The bark of the wild tree is ground with Plumbago root, 
pigeon’s dung, and chicken’s dung, and applied to destroy guinea-worm. 
Four tolas of the juice or the leaves of the cultivated plant are given 
as an emetic. The gum is said to be used to produce_ abortion, but it is 
difficult to obtain any reliable evidence on a point of tins nature j it would 
be quite possible to use it as a tent to dilate the os uteri, as it is very tough, 
and swells rapidly when moistened. In Bengal half-ounce doses of the 
bark are employed internally for the same purpose. 

The root is in all probability the only part of real medicinal value, and 
would appear to be a perfect substitute for the true horse-radish, Cochleana 
Armoracia. It has been examined bv Broughton and was found to yield 
by distillation with water an essentfa! oil of disgusting odour and much 
pungency. It differs from the oil of mustard and garlic, the odour being 
distinct and more offensive (Phormacographia). 

Special Opinions. — § “The root is used as a blistering agent m cases 
of enlarged liver in young children, and is also said to be used as an abor- 
tive” (IT. Forsvtk, F.R.C.S., Civil Medical Officer, Dmajpore). An 
infusion of the fresh root ,is used as a stimulant and diuretic in dropsical 
affections, also as a gargle in hoarseness and relaxed sore throa [Civi 
Surgeon J. H. Thornton, M.B., Monghyr, “The gum ,s frequently 
applied to disperse glandular swellings ” (Assistant Surgeon o. . Bhat- 
tacharji, Chanda, Central Provinces). “ The young leaves, the flowers, 
and the young pods are used as food in West Bengal. The flowers are 
hot, dry, tonic, and useful in catarrhal affections’ ( Civil Surgeon D. 
Basu, Faridpore, Bengal). “ The leaves, ground into a paste with a tew 
pods of garlic, a bit of turmeric and a little salt and pepper, are given 

Internally in cases of dog-bite and applied externally overthe bite. In five 
or six days the wound heals and the inflammatory and febrile symptoms 
subside” (Surgeon-Major D. /?. Thomson, M.D., C.I.E-, Madras). ‘ the 
flowers, boiled in milk, are said to be aphrodisiac” {Native Surgeon T. 
R. Moodsllinr, Chinglepitt, Madras Presidency )■ ‘‘The root can be used 
as a rubefacient and counter-irritant in rheumatic cases ” {Surgeon R. L 
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Dutt, M.D., Pubna). “The juice of the bark is used for mange in 'ICINE. 
horses” (Surgeon-Major P . N . Mookcrjee , 32nd M, * IV. /., Cuttack , 
Orissa). “The bark of the root made into a paste with water can be 
used as a substitute for cantharides ” {Assistant Surgeon S C. Bose, Banhi- 
po>e). “ The root-bark, which is used as a substitute for horse-radish 
by Europeans, makes an excellent rubefacient plaster. The outer bark of 
the tree is also similarly used. I have found it very useful as a carmina- 
tive stimulant given internally in flatulent colic, in combination with 
asafoetida and ginger. These ingredients are pounded together and given 
in the form of a bolus (30 grains) twice or three times daily. The leaves 
cooked with the lye obtained from the ashes of the plantain tree are made 
into a sort of soup and used as an article of food in North Bengal, and 
considered a good antiscorbutic, but both the leaves and pods which are 
also used in curries are usually supposed to be heating” (C. T. Peters, 

M.B., Zandra, South Afghanistan). 

Food. — -The tree flowers in February and produces a long whip-like 
bean in March and April. The leaves, flowers, and pods and even the 
twigs are used with various condiments, and cooked in many ways as 
pot-herbs, and the pungent root is employed as a garnish instead of 
mustard. The fruit is also made into a pickle, which is described 
as “ most nauseous to Europeans,” but which appears to have been long 
known and appreciated by the natives of Northern India, being men- 
tioned (300 years ago) in the list of pickles given in the Ain-i-Akbari . 

The root has long been known to Europeans in India as an efficient 
substitute for horse-radish, and is thus described by Fleming: “The 
root of the young tree, when scraped, so exactly resembles horse-radish as 
scarcely to be distinguished from it by the nicest palate.” It is now uni- 
versally used like true horse-radish, as a condiment with roast beef, &c. 

Fodder.— In many parts of the country the twigs and leaves are 
largely lopped for fodder. 

Morphia, see Papaver somniferum, Linn. ; Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

Morrhua or Cod-liver-oil, see Fish, Vol. Ill , 368; also Gadus 

[ morrhua, Linn.; Vol III., 462. 

Mortar, see Carbonate of Lime, Vol. II., 142; also Cements, Vol. II . , 

[ 245; and Cocos nucifera, Vol. II., 455- 


MORUS, Linn.; Gen. Pi., III., 364. 

A genus^ of trees or shrubs which, according 1 to the Genera Planta - 
rum, comprises from ten to twelve species, which have been reduced to five by 
Bureau. In the Flora of British India three are described as natives of 
India, while two, M. alba, Linn., and M. atropurpurea, Roxb., are stated to 
bo c<t , < ? nsive ly cultivated. All the Indian species are united by Bureau under 
M. alba, Linn., and following him many Indian writers have described all 
the Indian forms under one name. The economic information regarding 
each species cannot, therefore, as a rule be separated, but it appears prob- 
able that all possess very similar features, and may, therefore, all be used 
similarly to M. indica, which, as the commonest of the Indian White Mul- 
berries, will be most fully described. 


Morus alba, Linn ; PI. Br. Itid ., V.. 432 ; Urticaceie. 

The White Mulberry. [Lir.n 

Syn.— M. ; alba [in part). Bureau; M. scrrata. Wall.; M. tatarica,’ 
Vern. — Tut, till, tulhlu, ckinni, chin. Hind.; Tut, Pb.; Tut chinni 
i4/"ARAB. / & Pers B0MBlJ UPP>1 nute ‘ Kan-; Tula > Sans, ; Tilth, 
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ing to 7,000 feet ; also met with wild and cultivated for silkworm feeding, 
in Bengal, Assam, and Burma; distributed to China and Japan. In 
North India the tree is leafless during the cold season, the new leaves 
appearing from the middle of February to March or even to April. It 
flowers in March to April and the fruit ripens in May, June, or later at 
great elevations. 

Cultivation. — As already stated, the Indian white mulberry is largely 
cultivated in many parts of India for purposes of sericulture. In Assam 
the silk of the Pat worm (Bombyx textor and B. crcesi) is produced on 
this tree (see Silk). The method of cultivation varies slightly in different 
localities, but it may be sufficient to give a detailed account of the course 
followed in the Burdwdn district of Bengal, extracted from a Report of 
the Agricultural Department of that province : — 

“Soil . — In the opinion of the cultivators, mulberry can be grown on 
any description of high and well-drained land, success depending more 
on the mode of the cultivation and the quantity of manure used than on 
the nature of the soil. It seems, however, that it does better in clay loam 
than either in stiff clay or sandy soils. 

" Preparation of the field . — Deep cultivation is an absolute necessity, 
in the cultivation of the mulberry. For this purpose the ordinary country 
plough is altogether inefficient. As soon as the rains are over and the 
earth is still soft, the land is dug to a depth of about 18 inches by the 
kodali. This is generally done in As win to Kartik (15th September to 
15th November). This depth is attained at the cost of much labour and 
expense. The large clods are broken by hammering The field is then 
ploughed twice and levelled with the ladder. If there be no rain and 
the ground be dry, it will be necessary to irrigate the field before plough- 
ing ; the land should be well weathered. 

“ Planting . — When the land has been well prepared, holes are made 
over the field iS inches apart, each hole being r8 inches by iS inches 
and 6 inches deep. Mulberry is propagated by cuttings. When an old 
field is cut down, the plants are divided into pieces about 9 inches long, 
the tops, as well as very thin and dry stems, being rejected. The cut- 
ting is done by placing the stalks on a bard substance and striking 
them with a sharp knife, care being taken at the same time not to split 
the ends. The cuttings are then made into bundles tied with grass close 
to the top and bottom. A hole is now made near a tank, and the bot- 
tom of it is worked into mud. The bundles are sunk into this mud 
to a depth of a few inches, and are then covered with more of the same 
substance. The cuttings are kept in this way for about a month, and are 
from time to time watered. When the buds have put forth shoots about 
two inches long they are taken out for planting. 

“In the holes made in the fields, as above described, these cuttings are 
placed horizontally from one to three in each hole. They are then covered 
with earth and watered from a kttlsi. The cuttings are well pressed into 
the earth, taking particular care not to break the shoots. As long as the 
cuttings do not take root they should be watered once a week. When the 
plants become about a cubit high the whole field is flooded, and after a 
week it is hoed with the koaa.li, the earth that was raised in making the 
holes being thus spread around the plant. After the plants have attained 
a height of two to three cubits, it is not necessary to irrigate the field 
more frequently than once to 2 months. 

“ Plucking the leaves . — The cuttings are planted in Kartickto Agraha- 
ynn (15th September to 15th December). In Falgtm (15th February to 
15th March) the plants will be in a fit condition for plucking the leaves. 
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At first only the leaves should be plucked, but when the plants have 
crown sufficiently , the twigs can be removed without injury. 

4( After-treatment . — The field should be hoed once in May*, and in j 
the end ol June and beginning ot July, weeds should be smothered by 
turning up the soil, in Chattra (15th March to^ i^th April) of the 
2nd year* before the commencement of the leaf-plucking' season, the field 
is manured with pond mud, the quantity of mud used being often so large 
as to alter the whole nature of the soil. About 400 raaunds of mud are 
applied per bigha. The mud receives no previous treatment before being 
brought to the field, but before being mixed with the soil, it is first placed 
in heaps between the rows of plants, and exposed to sun and air, and is 
mixed with the soil at the hoeing time in May. 

« The fields arc thus manured with pond mud once in every three years. 
The plants are kept up for ten cr twelve years, when they are ratooned, 
tie., they are cut down at the bottom, when the field is hoed and manured. 
New plants come up, and these are kept up for five years more, when a 
new field ought to be made. Sometimes a second ra loaning is given, and 
the plants are kept up for another five years ” {First Annual Report of 
the Director of the Agricultural Department, Bengal, 1SS6, App,,p. Iviii.). 

Attempts have been made to cultivate M.alba in the Panjab on a iarge 
scale for purposes of sericulture, but without success (see Silk). 

Gum. — Mulberry gum was amongst the samples exhibited by Lieuten- 
ant Hawkes at the Madras Exhibition of 1855. It is mentioned by Watson 
and Cooke, but no account of its properties or uses appears to exist 
in the literature of Indian products. 

Fibre. — The bark of a mulberry (probably M. alba, Linn.) seems to 
have been employed in China from very early times for paper-making. 
Thus Marco Polo informs us that “the Grand Kan causes the bark to 
be stripped from these mulberry trees, the leaves of which are used for 
feeding silkworms, and takes from it that thin rind which lies between the 
coarse bark and the wood of the tree. This being steeped and afterwards 
pounded in a mortar until reduced to pulp, is made into a paper, resem- j 
bling that which is made from cotton." Royfe commenting on this pas- 1 
sage remarks that the fibre from the countless number of shoots pruned 
from the trees in their cultivation to feed silkworms, and now thrown away 
as useless, might yield good half-stuff for the paper-maker. “Mr. Hen- 
ley, 1 ’ he adds, “ informs us that after leaving India, he produced very good 
specimens of half-stuff from the bark of these rejected stems." The bark 
separates when the cut stems are steeped in water, and when pounded up 
leaves a mass haring much of the good qualities of linen rag " half-stuff.” ! 
No_ economic information exists regarding a Fibre obtainable from M. 
indica, but there is little doubt that this species would yield a fibre of 
similar roperties. The twigs are employed in many localities, on account 
of their toughness and strength, for binding bundles of fuel, loads, &c. 

Medicine. —The rauiT has an agreeable aromatic and acid flavour, 
is cooling and laxative, allays thirst, and is grateful in fevers. The bark 
is supposed to be vermifuge and purgatiie. The root is considered an- 
thelmintic and astringent. 

SrEciAt Onsioys.— § “The syrup of the fruit is used as a marMe in 
inflammatory affections of the throat, and for relaxation of the uvula” 
(Civil Surg'OT! R Gray, Lahore). “A decoction of the leaves is used 
as a gargle in inflammation and thickening of the vocal cords” //'V-,,7 
Surgeon j. Anderson, M.B., Btjnor , IS.-W.P.), ' 

Food and Fodder. — The irvht is inferior to that of M. njba and is 
little used as an article of food except tn times of scarcity. The leaves 
are used fer feeding silkworms, and are also valuable ns fodder. 
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Structure of the Wood. — Yellow with darker streaks of various colours ; 
hard, very similar to that of M. alba; weight 42 to 47ft per cubic foot! 
Used in Assam for boat oars and furniture ; it does not seem to be employed 
in making tea boxes, but would be very suitable for that purpose. 

Industrial Uses — As already stated, it is a highly important cultivated 
shrub in Indian sericulture. For an account of the worms reared on it, 
&c., see Silk, Vol. VI. 

Morus laevigata, Nall. ; 11 . Br. hid.. V., 492. 

Syn. — Morus alba, var. L/EVigata, Bureau ; M. glabrata. Wall. 

Var. viridis , Bureau; M. viridis. Ham. [Burm. 

Vern. — Tut, Hind. ; Tut, shah-tit, siyah-tut, Kumaon; Tut, Pb. ; Maiding* 

References. — Brandis, For. FI ,409 ; Baden Powell, Pb. Pr., 58$ • Atkin' 
son. Him. Dist., 317 ; Gazetteers — Amritsar, 4 ; Rawalpindi, 15- Tnd> 
Forester, IV., 47 ; XI.', 3 sS f XII., 64; Agri.-Hort. Soc. lnd., Journ. 
XIV., 22. 

Habitat. — A medium-sized tree, wild and cultivated in the Tropical 
and Sub-tropical Himalaya from the Indus to Assam up to 4,000 feet, also 
cultivated in Bengal; wild in Martaban and Tenasserim. 

Food. —The flowers appear in the cold weather, and the long cylindri- 
cal, yellowish-white or pale purple fruit ripens in March to May, and is 
eaten, though insipidly sweet and of little value. 

Structure of the Wood.— Similar to that of M. indica, said in the 
Rawalpindi district to be an excellent timber. 

M. serrata, Ro.xi.; FI. Br. Ind., V., 492. 

Syn. — Morus alba, L.? Wall. Cat., 4648 A ; M. alba, var. serrata. 
Bureau; M. pAbularia, Dene.; VI. vicorum, Jacquem. 

Vern. — Kimu, himu, Hind.; Kanin, tut, kaura, tilikul, sod, an, shta, 
chunu, kimu, kribn, shahtiit, tulLli, kart-tilt, chin, Pb. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 658; Brandis, For. FI., 409 ; 
Gamble, Man. Tunb., 328 ; Stewart, Pb PL, 219 ; Bureau in DC. Prodr., 
XVII., 242 ; Baden Powell, Pb. Pr., 586 ; Indian Forester, VIII., 27 2 ; 
Settlement Report, Simla Dist. (app.), xlii. ; Gazetteers : — Panjdb, 

' Simla, 9 ; Gurddspur, 55. 

Habitat. — A large, deciduous tree, found in the North-West Himalaya 
between 4,000 and 9,000 feet. It is often of very large size; Dr. Stewa’rt 
noted several trees of 20 feet girth, and one at the Hindu temple at Bar- 
maor, Chamba, of 28 feet girth. 

Food and Fodder. — The tru it is little valued, but the tree is extensively 
lopped for cattle fodder. 

Structure of the Wood. — Sapwood small, white; heartwood yellow or 
brown, moderately hard; weight 35 to 36H) per cubic foot. It uorks 
well, does not warp, and takes a beautiful polish, showing a golden lustre. 
It is used for troughs, agricultural implements and for cabinet-work, and 
is much esteemed by the Simla wood-carvers ( Gamble ). 

Moschus moschiferus, Linn.; The Musk Deer, see Vol. III., 58* 


MUCILAGE. 

Mucilage ; Plants yielding — 

Ata&Sf ' Xf ' ' °°" '' j «** »"<* 

Acacia arabica, Willd. ; the gum; Leguminos/h. 
Adansonia digitata, Linn.; pulp of the fruit ; Malvaceae. 
Althrea officinalis, Linn. ; the whole plant ; Malvace ta. 
Cctraria islandica, Ach.; the -whole plant; LiCHSNES. 
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the whole plant ; Tihaceae. 


Corchorus Antichorus, Rausch. 

C. capsularis, Linn. ; 

C. fascicularis, Lam.; 

Gmelina asiatica, Lain.; the leaves and twigs; Verbbnaceje. 

Hibiscus esculentus, Linn.; the fruit; Malvacffc. 

Ipotnsa bUoba, forsfe.;! ^ ste ms and branches; Convolvulaceje. 

I. Turpethum, Br. ; j 

Kydia caiycinft. Roxb . ; the bark ; Malvaceie. 

Lalleniantia Koyleana, Benth . ; Labiatae. 

Lepidium Iberis, lami , ; the seeds ; Crucj:fer;e. 

L. sativum, Linn,: the seeds. 

Malva sylvestris, Linn. ; the whole plant j Malvaceae. 

'M- rotundifolia, L’nii.i the seeds; Malvaceae. 

Mentha viridis, Linn.; the seeds ; Labiate. 

Odmum Basilkum, Linn.; ) theseed Lae™. 

O. gratissimuffl, Linn ; 1 

Pithecolobium dulce, Benth. ; the gum ; LeguMinos^e. 

Plantago ovata, Forth.; the seeds ; Plantagin’paj. 

Zizyphus Jujuba, Lamk. ; theiruit; Rhamneje- 

For further information regarding these the reader is referred to the 
article regarding each in its respective alphabetical position. 

MUCUNA, Adans.j Gen. PL, I, 533. 
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A genus of twining annuals or perennials, which comprises about twenty 
species, natives ol the Tropics. Of these ten are met «ith in India. j 

Mucuna monosperina, DC.; FI. Br. hid., II., 185 ; Legwiinosbs, ; 
The Negro Bean. 

Syn. — Cabpopogon monospermum, Roxb. ; Mucuna cristata, Ham.; 

M. corVMuosa, Grab.; M. anguina, Wall.; CaRpopuGon angui- 
. nf.um, Roxb, 

Vcra.^Sottagdravi, mothi-buhili, Bomb. 

References.— Roxb., Ft. Bid., Ed. C.B.C., SS 3 ; Dale. & Gibs., Bomb. 

FI.., To ; Dyntocb, Mat. Med. IP. Ind., 230 ; Gan., Bomb , XV., 432 . 

Habitat.-^ A woody climber of the East Himalaya and Khasia Hills; 
also met with in Assam, Chittagong, Pegu, Tavoy, and the Hills of the 
Western Peninsula and Ceylon, up to 3,000 feet. 

Medicine.- — The large flat nearly circular seep is used as an expecto- 
rant in cough and asthma, and, applied externally, as a sedative. 

Special Opinion. — § “The seeds are used as an expectorant in 
cough and asthma, also in affections of the tongue. Externally they are 
said to be sedative. The pods are roundish and hairy. Each pod con- 
tains a solitary Seed which is about an inch in diameter earshaped, flat, 
the entire convex margin is occupied by the hilum ” (C. T. Peters, M.B., 
Zandra, South Afghanistan). 

Food — The Seed is a favourite vegetable, and is said by Dymock to 
be eaten by Brahmins as a restorative when fasting. 


M. nivea, DC.; FI. Br. Ind., II, 188. 

Syn.~ Carpopogon niveuu, Roxb.; M. nigra, Ham. 
vem.~ Khamach, alkushi , Beng. 

Habitat.-— M et wi th in Burma and Bengal, perhaps only a cultivated 
variety of M. prunens. 

Food.— Cultivated during the cold season for the sake of its abundant 
and useful fruit. The large, fleshy, tender legumes have long been known 
and valued as avegetableby the Hindus, and, according 10 Roxburgh, are, 
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when dressed, like French beans, a most excellent vegetable for European 
tables. The exterior velvet-like skin should be removed before cooking. 

Mucuna pruriens, DC.,- FI. Br. I ml., II., i 8 y ; Wight, lc., i. 2S0. 

The Cowhage Plant. 

Syn. — Cari’opogon rkuriens, Roxb .; Doucuos pruriens, Linn ., M. 
I'RUKITA, Hook .,- M. 11T1L1S, Wall . 

Vern — Kivanchh , kivdchh, gonchn, IIlND.; Alois hi kthndch, lichhoti, 
Beng. ; Kaincho, Uriya j Karyani, Mongiur ; Alkusi. Kol.; Elba, 
Santal ; Kouatch, Nepal; Goncha, N.-W. P.; Kawanch, lunch, knn- 
auchn, konch kart, ghnchgaji, Pa.; Ktirh-kuri, kdnch-kttri, Dec.; Ktihili, 
Bomb.; Kavncha, kuhili. Mar.; Kivdnch, lancha , Guz. ; Punaik-kdli 
Tam.; Pilli-adugu, dt'da-gondi, pedda-didagondi, Tel.; Nasagunil 
gidtl, turachi-gidd, Kan.; Ndyik-larana, Malay.; K/twcle, khuete, 
lit/RM. ; Achdriyapalbe, Sing.; Kapikachchhu, dlmagupld, -vdnari, Sans. 

References. — Roxb. , FI. Jnd., Ed. C.B.C., SS3 ; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. 
FI., 70/ Rn>. A. Campbell, Rrbt. Econ. PL, Chutia Nagpur, No. 8482 ; 
Mason, Burma and Its People , 490, 7 68 • Pharm. hid., 73 ; Finch & 
Ha 11b., Pharmacog., 189 • U . S. Dispcns., 151/1 Ed., 1702; Fleming, 
Med. PI. (S’ Drugs (Asiatic Rcser., XL), 166 ; Ainslic, Mat. hid., I., p3, 
596; O'Sha ugh nessy, Beng. Dispens., 297 ; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 
46 ; Medical Tapog., 14T - lihodccn Sheriff, Sapp. Pharm. hid., 177 ; U. 
C. Dutt, Mat. Pica. Hindus, 147, 293, 3o3 ; Sakharam Arjun, Cat. Bomb . 
Drugs, 42 ; K. L. De, Indig. Drugs Ind., 75 ; Murray, PL and Drugs, 
Sind., 124; Bent. & Trim., Pled. PL, t. 78 • Dymock, Plat. Med. W.Ind., 
2nd. Ed., 229; Dymock, Warden and Hooper, Phnrmncog. Ind., I., 447 ; 
Bird-wood, Bomb. Prod. ,29 ; Baden-Poivell, Pb. Pr., 320, 341; Atkinscni, 
Him. Dist. (Vol. X, N.- W. P. Gan.), 3og, 7 42; Useful Pl. Bomb.{Vol. 
XXV., Bomb. Gas.), 257; Gazetteers: — Bombay, XV., 432; Panjdb, Pes- 
hawar, 27 ; IV.- Bf. P., IV., Ixxi.; Mysore and Coorg, I., 59; Indian 
Forester, XII. , App. u. 

Habitat. — A lofty annual climber, with large, dark purple papilionace* 
ous flowers, and golden-brown, velvety legumes not unlike those of a 
sweet pea. It occurs commonly throughout the tropical regions of America, 
Africa, and India, in the latter of which it is to be found all over the plains, 
M. utilis, Wall., is a cultivated form. 

Medicine. — The English names Cowhage or Cowitch are derived from 
the fHindi Kiwach, the earliest European writer who notices the plant 
having stated that it was called “ in Zurrate (Surat) where it groweth, 
“Couhage.” It has long been known and valued in Indian medicine 
being mentioned by Susruta and in the Bhdvapralidsa. The former de- 
scribes the seed as a powerful aphrodisiac, and states that it should be pre- 
scribed with the fruits of Tribnlus terrestris in sugar and tepid milk. In 
the latter work a preparation called vdnari vati is described which is said 
to be the best of aphrodisiacs. It is made by boiling the seeds in cow’s 
milk, then pounding and decorticating them, and making a confection with 
the mass. The root had also medicinal virtues ascribed to it in Sanskrit 
medicine, v being considered tonic, and useful in diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem, such asdacia! paralysis, hemiplegia, &c. ( V . C. Dutt). Dymock states 
that similar properties are ascribed to the seeds (Jiab-el-hilai) in Persian .. 
works, and informs us that a pauslitik for spermatorrhoea is made in the 
Konkan from this, seeds with several other drugs. According to Ainslie 
“ a strong infusion of the root, sweetened with honey, is given by the 
Tamool doctors inicases of Cholera Morbus.” Campbell states that the 
root is prescribed asia remedy for delirium in fever in Chutia Ndgpur, ana 
that when powderedi and made into a paste it is applied to the body in 
dropsy, a piece of the Vpot being also tied to the wrist and ankle. I he 
seed is believed to absorb scorpion poison when applied to the part stung. 

Cowhage has been known and used in European medicine since 1640, 
chiefly as a vermifuge, \The employment of the hairs of the lecume for 
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this purpose originated in the West Indies and except of recent years has 
been quite unknown in India. Fliickiger & Hanbury state that it 
began to attract considerable attention in England in the latter-part of 
last century, when it was strongly recommended by Bancroft and by 
Chamberlaine. It was introduced into the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia m 
1783 and into the London Pharmacopoeia of 1809. Noticed by Rheede, 
Rumphius, and Ainslie it soon became considerably employed as a -vermi- 
fuge by European physicians in India, and was made officinal in the 
Pharmacopoeia of 1868, though now almost entirely discaided from Euro- 
pean medicine. It is prescribed as an electuary or confection with honey 
or treacle. The effect of the hairs is purely mechanical, and though 
efficient in cases of round and thread-worms, it is coarse, bulky, and 
inferior to many other anthelmintics. 

An ointment prepared with the hairs acts externally as a local stimu- 
lant and mild vesicant. 

Special Opinion.— § “The seeds powdered in doses of -5 drachm to 
40 grains are useful in leucorrhcea and as an aphrodisiac, also in cases 
of spermatorrhoea ” (Lai Mahomed , 1st Class Hospital Assistant , Main Dis- 
pensary, Hoshangabad, Central Provinces'). 

Food. — The young tender pods are cooked and eaten as a vegetable. 

Mlldar, or Madar, see Calotropis gigantea, R. Br., and C. procera, R. 
Br. ; Vol. II., 34 and 49. 

Muduga Oil, see Butea frondosa, Roxb. ; Vol. I., 552. 

MUKIA, Am.; Gen. PI., /., 829. 

[ ClJCURBITACEffi. 

Mukia scabrella, Am.; FI. Br. Ind., II., 623; Wight, Ic., t. 501 ; 

Syn. — M. madpraspatana, Kura; Briokia scabrella, Linn.f.; B. 
Wig Hi 1 ana, Wall. ; B. amderaspatana and althvf.oidcs, DC. ; Cccu- 
MIS .maderaspai anus, Linn.; Karivia javanica, Mia.; Tkichosan- 
thls dioica, Wall. 

Var. gracilis, Br von r a cracius, Wall. 

Vem. — Bih iri, agumaki, Hind.; Gwdla-knkri, N.-W. P. ; Bilari, ngu- 
ywata-kairi, Kum a ON; Chirdti, bellari, SlND; Musu-musuk- 
* 0, » T\w.} hutnru-tnidnma, putrihudinga, Tel.; Sa-tha-khivn, thn- 
bnot-kha, Bursi. 

References — Roxb., FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 702 ; Dale. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 
too ; Stewart, iPb. Pl.,gS; Mason, Burma aud its People, 746 ; Bidie, 
Cat. R aw f r., Paris Exk, S3; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 301, 702; Be. 

»? d iir A >'J V " ‘ *’/•’ I s 1 R?“ ry ‘ Hrf 1 ” S7; ^et/eer.—IV.-W. P., /., 

_ 01 ; IV., I XXII. ; Bombay, V., 25 ; A V,, 43$. 

. H f b ‘. ta o"~ A , climber common throughout India in the plains, ascend- 
ing the hills as far as subtropical warmth extends. 

edicine.— The seeds in decoction are sudorific. The root similarly 
prepared is useful in flatulence, and when masticated relieves toothache * 

Special Opinion.— § « The tender shoots and bitter leaves are used 
as a gentle aperient and recommended in vertigo and biliousness” ( C . T. 
Peters 3 M B.f Zandra 3 South Afghanistan ). 

Mulberry J see Morus albaPand Xd. indica, pp. 279, 2S1. 

Mulberry-paper Tree, see Broussonetia papyrifera, Vent., Vol. I., 538 

Mules, see Horses, Vol. IV., p. 297. 

Multani mitti, sec Clay, Vol. II. *261 • n r 

p. S 2 o; and pigments, Vol. V]., Pt, j. ’ S rDn oxides, Vol. IV., 
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Mumiai, or Moniea, see Cannabis sativa, Linn ; Vol. II., 115, 116. 
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MUNDULEA, DC.; Gen. PL, I., 497. 

A small genus of shrubs which belongs to the Natural Order Legu- 
minosje, and comprises three species, of which one is a native of India. 
This plant, M. suberosa, Benth. {hi Br. Ind., If., no), is a native of the 
Hill Valleys of the Western Peninsula and Ceylon. It is known in the 
former locality as surti, or supti, and its seeds are used for poisoning fish. 

Manga, see Siik, Vol. VI., Pt. II. 

MUR RAYA, Linn.; Gen. PI. , 1 ., 304, 992. 

[ RuTACEjE 

Murraya exotica, Linn.; FI. Br. Ind., /., 302 • Wight, Ic., t. 96 ; 

Syn. — Chalcas intermedia and C. paniculata, Room. 

Var. a . — Corymbs many flowered, ovary 2-celled, — M. EXOTICA, Atict .; 
M. exotica, and brevifolia, Thviaites. 

Var. B -— Arboreous, corymbs few flowered, ovary 2-celled, — M. panicu- 
lata, jack. ; M. sumatrana, Roxb. ; Chalcas paniculata, Linn. 

Var. y. — Ovary, 4-5-celled, — M. Glenieii, Thmaites. 

Vera. — Marchula, juti, bibsar. Hind. ; Kamini, BCNG. ; Sintali, Nepal; 
Shitsem, Lepcha; Raket-berdr, Gond ; Murckob, Kumaon; Chnlajuli, 
marchula juti , Bomo. ; Kunti, Mar. ; Nagagolunga, naga-golugu , 
Tfl. ; Mahay, tha-nat-kha, Burm.; Attaireya, SiNG. ; Machalla, And. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 362; Brandis, For. FI., 48 ; 
Kurz, For. FI. Burm., I., igo ; Beddome, FL Sylv., Anal. Gen., xliv., 
t. 7,f. 2 ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 61 ; Thwaites, Bit. Ceylon Pi., 45 ; Dais. 
& Gibs., Bomb. FI., Supl., 12; Aitchison, Cat. Pb. and Sind PL, 2d; 
Elliot, Ft. And hr., 12 1 Mason, Burma and Its People, 500, S3 4, 760 ; 
Pharmaco g., Indica, /., 265 ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 307 ; Lisboa, U. PI. 
Bomb., 32; Balfou-, Cyclop., I., 820 ; II., 1013; Gazetteers .— Mysore & 
Coorg, /., 69 ; N.-W. P., IV,, Ixix .; Indian Fore'ter, IP. ,345; I VII 1., 
412; XIV., 373; For. Admin. Rep. Chutia Nagpur, 1885, 28 ; Balfour, 
Cyclop. Ind., II., ioi 3. 

Habitat. — A shrub, or small tree, met with in the outer Himdlaya from 
the Jumna to Assam, ascending to 4,500 feet; also in Bchar, South India, 
Burma, and the Andaman Islands. It is often planted for ornament, and 
is sometimes called " Satinwood ” at Port Blair, and “ Cosmetic Bark 
Tree” in Burma. Variety a occurs only in Northern India; variety |3 is 
chieflv found in the Western Peninsula and Ceylon ; while variety y is re- 
ported only from Ceylon. _ , 

Medicine.— The authors of the Phannacographia Indica state that 
DeVrij has separated a glucoside from the tlowers which he has named 
Murrayin; its composition is C ls H, 3 O 10 . They, however, give no 
account of the plant being used medicinally, nor of the properties of the 
glucoside. 

Structure of the Wood.— Light yellow, close-grained, very hard, apt to 
crack, weight per cubic foot. It resembles boxwood, and has been 
tried for wood-engraving, for which it seems suitable if well seasoned ; it is 
also used for handles of implements. 

Domestic. — Mason stales that in Burma the fragrant bark is more 
universally used as a cosmetic than Sandalwood. 

M. Koenigii, Spr.; pi. Br. Ind., I., 503 ; Wight, Ic., I. 13. 

The Curry-leaf Tp.ee. 

Syn. -Berceea Ka-UGir, Linn. 

Vem* — Harri, kalnim, hursitnga, HtKO.; Bar sit it gti , l o rin-ph ulli f Bf KG,; 
busang, Ori \ A ; // um'&ah, MlCIH; OatzdhJ, 
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boTodla, N.-W. P.; Gandla, gani, Kumaon ; Gandla, gindalu, gandi, 
boTvalci, ganda-ntm, Pb.; Kare-pdk, karyd-pak, karya-bdt, Dec, \ Karri- 
ntm, k cirri a-p at, gora-ttifub, Bomb. ; Karipatp kafc-pakacna, karhi-iu n\bj 
jhirang, jirani, Mar. ; Kadhi, limbdo, gora-nimb, Gvz . ; Knruyicppitai, 
kani-vdvibu, kamwepilci} Tam.; Chanangz , Hyderabad; Kari-vepa , 
karepak, Tel.; Kari-bevu, kari-bivana, yeU, Kan.; Karea-pela, kariya - 
pula , Malay.; Pido-sin^pindo-siiij Burm.; Karri-pincha , Sing.; Watu- 
karapincha, Cey,; Surabhi-nimbu, kristna-nimba, nimba-patram, 
surabhi, Sans. 

References.— Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 362; Brandis, For. FI., 48; 
Kura, For. Ft. Burnt., I., rgr ; Beddome, FI. Sylv., Anal. Gen.,xliv; 
Gamble, Man. Tirnb., Or ; Tritnen, Sys. Cat. Cey. PI., IS ; Bale. & Gibs., 
Bomb. PI., 2p; Stewart, Pb. PL, 20 ; Aitchison, Cat. Pb. and Sind PL, 

2 g ; Sir W. Elliot, FI. Andh., S3 ; Pharm: Ind., 49 i Ainslie, Mat. Ind., 
II., l3g; O'Shauyhnessy, Beng. Dispens., 232 ; Moodeen Sheriff, Supp. 
Pharm. Ind., 178; Sakharam Arjun, Cat. Bomb. Drrgs, 21 ; Waring, 
Pharm. Ind., 49; Dymock, Mat. Med. W. < Ind ., 2nd Ed., 130: Dymock, 
Warden & Hooper, Pharmacog. Ind., Vol. I., 262 ; Official Corresp. on 
Proposed New Pharm. Ind., 238 ; Birdrstood, Bomb. Prod., 141, 218 •, 
Baden-Posstell, Pb. Pr., 570; Drury, U. PI. Ind., 78 ; Atkinson, Him. 
Dist. {Vol. X., N.-W. P.Gae.),3o7, 7 05,742; Useful PL Bomb. (Vol. 
XXV., Bomb. Gas.), r 40, 222, 39 7 ; Forbes Watson, Ecou. Prod. N.-W. 
Prov., Pt. V. (Vegetables, Spices, and Fruits), 2$, 28; Cooke, Oils and 
Oilseeds, 62 ; Gazetteers : — Bombay, V., 24; XV., 429', N.-W. P.,IV.,< 
Ixix.; Orissa, II., 138, 180 ; Mysore and Coorg, I. , 69 ; Indian Forester , 
IV., 323; VIII., tor; X..323. , . 

Habitat. — A small tree of the outer Himalaya from the Ravi to Sik- 
kim, ascending to 5,000 feet, also met with in Assam, Bengal, Burma, South 
India, and Ceylon. 

Oil — Birdwood, and quoting him, Cooke, state that the seeds yield , 
an oil, known as Simbolee or Limbolee oil. This is, however, probably a | 
mistake, since Limbolee oil is obtained from Melia Azadirachta. The 
leaves of M. Kcenigii contain a strongly odoriferous essential oil. 

Medicine. — The leaves, bark, and root are used in native medicine 
as tonic and stomachic. 'They were noticed by Roxburgh, who remarks, 
“ The bark and root are used as stimulants by the native physicians. Ex- 
ternally they are also used to cure eruptions and the bites of poisonous 
animals. The green leaves are described (sic) to he eaten raw for the 
cure of dysentery ; they are also bruised and applied externally to cure 
eruptions.” Ainslie states that an infusion of the washed leaves stops 
vomiting. The plant has obtained a place in the secondary list of the 
Indian Pharmacopoeia, where it is remarked that Drs. E. C. Ross and 
Shortt had reported favourably on the leaves, bark, and roots as tonic 
and stomachic. Moodeen Sheriff in his forthcoming work describes the 
leaves as slightly stimulant and carminative, and regards them as “ a weak 
substitute for peppermint.” Dymock states that a decoction of the leaves 
is sometimes given with bitters as a febrifuge.” 

Chemical Composition. — Theauthors of the Phnrmacographia Indica, 
quoting Mr. J. G. Prebble, give a very complete account of the chemical 
composition of the leaves. They yield to distillation a small quantity 
of oil resembling that obtained from the leaves of ^Egle Marmelos. 
Treated with ether, and dried, a greenish black resin was obtained equiva- 
lent to 7I per cent, of the leaves. This resin extracted with water and eva- 
porated yielded a small residue equivalent to 3 per cent, of the resin. 
The aqueous extract was slightly acid, and reduced Fehling’s solution. 
On acidifying a similarly prepared alcoholic extract with sulphuric acid 
a few granular crystals were obtained, which from their reactions are sup- 
posed to have been a glucoside, and were provisionally named Kami gin. 

Special Opinions. — §“ Stomachic, given with Mentha arvensis in the 
form of chutney to check vomiting ” ( Surgeon-Major H. D. Cook, Calicut, 
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Malabar). “ Antibilious” (Surgeo 7 t-MajorD.lt. Thomson, M.D., C.I.E., 
Madras). “ Cultivated in gardens for the leaves, which are used in making 
green chutnee " ( W. Dymock, Bombay). “ Used as an antiperiodic. Baids 
prescribe the powdered root mixed with honey and juice of betel-nut ” 
(1 Civil Surgeon John McConaghey, M.D., Sliajahanpur). 

Food.— It is largely cultivated on the plains on account of its leaves, 
which are used, either fresh or dry, to flavour curries. 

Structure of the Wood. — Greyish-white, hard, and durable, weight 431b 
per cubic foot. It is used for agricultural implements. 

Mushroom, see Agaricus, Vol. 1., 129 ; Fungi, Vol. III., 455; Morchella^ 
esculents, p.259; and Truffle, Vol. VI., Pt. II. 

MUSA, Linn* ; Gen. PL, HI., 635. 

A genus of the Natural Order Scitaminea:, which comprises some twenty 
species, several of which are regarded by certain writers as mere cultivated 
varieties. Kurz in two articles on the Plantains {Jour. Agri.-Hort. Soc. of 
Ittd. ( Old Series), XIV., 290 (New Scries) ; V., 1 12-1(18 ) describes eighteen 
Indian species, and refers the cultivated forms to nine, namely, M. trogjody- 
tarum, M. cormeulata, M. Rumphiana, M. zebrina, M. rhinozerotis, 

M. nana, M. Basjoo, M. sapientum fin which he includes M. paradisi- 
aca, Linn.), and M. textilis, His later paper in which the synonymy was 
altered, unfortunately never reached completion, so with the exception of a short 
analytical table, no botanical definition of the Species as defined by him exists. 

In the earlier paper he referred most of the plantains of Burma and the Archi- 
pelago to M. simiarum, Rumph., and nearly if not quite all the Indian 
forms to M. sapientum. No later literature on the subject appears to 
exist, and in want of material by which to arrive at some satisfactory conclu- 
sion, it may suffice, for the purposes of the present article, to describe the several 
cultivated forms of banana and plantain under the name of M. sapientum, 
and the Manilla hemp undci M. textilis. Most of the other species are at 
best very unimportant economically, and possess no peculiar characters, and, 
since many of them are doubtfully botanically distinct, they may for the pre- 
sent be omitted. 

200 ; ScrrAMI.NTiS, 

Musa ornata, Roxb. ; FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 224 FI. Br . hid. VI., 

\ Vetn. — RamantgUkula, Chittagong; Chavnyn, rankcla, Bo.uk. 

\ References. — -Dais, and Gils., Bomb. FI,, 272 ; Lisboa, U.JH. Bomb., 20.f. 

Habitat.— Common on sides of precipitous crags at Mdtheran, . Ram 
Ghat, and Khanckila in Bombay, also met with in Chittagong. 

Food. — Lisboa writes, “The scape and the convolute leaf sheath 
which' immediately surround it, are cut into pieces, boiled, and made 
inlo'a dish with spices, or they arc dried and pounded into a kind of flour 
out; of which cakes are made. They are resorted to especially in times 
of scarcity.” _ __ „ 

s l Fort. Sec. (Acn> Senes), V., it 2. 

M, sapientum, Linn.; Furs, Notes on the Banana, in four. Agr i.- 
The Banana, or Blast Mb'. 

Syn. — M usa patavisiaca- Lir.tt. 
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distinct names exist for different cultivated races. For the more important 
of these the reader is referied to the text. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind..Ed. C.B.C., 222,223, 225; Voigt, Hort. 
Sul). Cal., 598 ; Thszaites, En. Ceyl. PI., 321 ; Trtmcn, Sys. Cat. Cey, 
PI.. 92 ; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. Fl„ Supp., 88 ; Stevsart, Pb. PL, 229 ; 
Aitchison, Cat. Pb. and Sind PL, 147,' DC., Orig. Cult. PL, 304 ; 
Graham, Cat. Bomb. PL, 212 ; Mason, Burma and Its People, 449, 
4S0, 806 ; Sir W. Elliot, FI. Andh., 14.16, 30, 33, 93, 123 ; Aittslie, 
Mat. hid., I., 316; Moodeen Sheriff, Supp. Pharm. Ind., 178, 179 ; 
U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind., 257, 3ol ; Waring, Bazar Med., rip ; 
Dymoch, Mat. Med. W. Ind., 2nd Ed., 777 / Watts, Diet. Chemistry, 
Vol. III., 1063 j\Johnston (Church Ed.), Chemistry of Common Life, 8r, 
ss, 87 ; Birdszood, Bomb. Trod., 179 ! Baden Pennell, Pb. Pr„ 379, S’2 ; 
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tables. Spices, and Fruits), 44 , go; Roylc, Fibrous Pl. t 7$; Liotard, 


Tropical Agriculture, 45 5 ; Christy, Nero Com. Pl., VI., 48 ; Darrah, 
Note on Condition of People of Assam, App. D ; Pip. Bnt. Gardens, 
Pcona, l8Ss, 4 ; Linschoten, Voyage to East Indies (Ed. Burnell Tiele, 
& Yule), Vol. II., 37, 39, 40, 41, 42 ; Man. Madras Adm., Vol. I., 
360 ; II., 85 ; Morris, Account Godavcry, 12 ; Moore, Man., Trichi- 
nopoly, 7 2, 79 ; Man. Rev. Accts., Bombay, 102 ; Settlement Reports : — 
Central Provinces, Nimar, 200 ; Nagpur, 274 ; Chanda, 82 ; Madras, 
Godaveri Dist., igr ; Gazetteers Bombay, II., 277, 280, 284, 288, 291, 
295 ! VII., 42 ; XV., 44s, Pt. II., 21 ; XVI., io3 ; XVIII., 4S ; N.- IF. 
P., I., So; III., 33; IV., Ixxviii ; Orissa, II., 179 ; Mysore, and 
Coorg, I., S3, SS, 70 ; 11 ,7 ! ME, 45 ; Agri.-Horti. Sac. Ind. .— Trans., 
I; 5 - 2-53 / ih (App.), 306, 314 ; III., 56, 61, 67-70 (pro.), 229 ; JV ., 
145, 149 ; VIII., 58-64 ; journals ( Old Series), IV., 230 ; VI., Scl., 
1-3 ; Pro , 32 ; VII., 69 ; IX., Scl., 56 ; X., 6t, 343, 344 1 XIII., Scl., 
54, 59, 61 ; XIV., 296, 299 ; (Ncsv Series), /., Scl., 10, 19, 20 ; III., 
Pro., 83 ; V., 112-133, 147, 154 ; VI., Pro., 36 ; VII. , 3, 4 ; VIII., 118, 
120, 1 24; Indian Forester, VIII., 414; IX., 274; Ind. Agri. Gazette, 
1887, 624 ; Rep. Horti. Gard., Lucknov), March 1884, 3 ; Balfour, Cyclop. 
Ind., II., 1015. 

Habitat.— A perennial herb, of 8 to 15 feet in height, extensively cul- 
tivated throughout India, nearer the coast tracts than inland, chiefly 
for its fruit. Roxburgh describes it as wild in Chittagong. Rumphlus 
speaks of a wild variety with small fruits in the Philippine islands. Sir 
Joseph Hooker and Dr. Thomson found it wild in the Khdsia Hills, and 
Thwaites met with the plant in the rocky forests of the centre of Ceylon. 
Other writers mention the wild plantain as occurring in Bombay, the 
North-West Provinces and other parts of India, but it is doubtful how far 
these are only spontaneous. There is little doubt that the plantain is a 
native of India and Southern Asia, and from thence has spread under 
cultivation in all directions, reaching even South America. DeCan- 
dolle considers it probable that it was early introduced by the Spanish 
and Portuguese into San Domingo and Brazil ; but adds, " If, however, 
later research should prove that the banana existed in some parts of 
America before the advent of the Europeans, I should be inclined to attri- 
bute it to a chance introduction, not very ancient, the effect of some un- 
known communication with the islands of the Pacific or with the coast of 
Guinea, rather than to believe in the primitive and simultaneous existence 
of the species in both hemispheres.” 

Races. — Much confusion exists in Indian economic and botanical 
literature in the nomenclature of the species of Musa. As already in- 
dicated in the generic note, recent literature on the subject is scanty ; indeed 
no botanist with sufficient material to enable him to accurately determine 
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the limits and characters of the Indian species appears to have written on 
the subject. Roxburgh describes four species as indigenous _lo India, most 
of which are retained by modern botanists, but only one of which is of much 
economic interest. That species, M» sapientum, he believed to include the 
plantain or vcgetable-likc fruit, and the banana, or edible frmt, both of 
which lie considered to be cultivated forms, or at most varieties of the 
same plant. Other botanists have separated these tno under the names 
of M. sapientum and M. paradisiaca, but later writers, including DeOan- 
dolle, Kurz, and others have, as a rule, accepted the species M. sapientum 
as embracing both forms. _ > . . , , . 

But the number of cultivated races, bearing fruits which differ widely m 
appearance and quality, is very large. Roxburgh states that he obtained 
in India three kinds of “ plantain ” and about thirty of “ banana ; Rheede 
enumerates eight j writers in Madras mention from fifteen to twenty; Bom* 
bay authors describe about ten, &c, &c. Moore in his Catalogue of 
Ceylon Plants enumerates thirty-nine kinds of what lie considers to be 
M. sapientum and M. paradisiaca, and eight others under the names of 
doubtful species, M. rosacea and M. troglodytarum, possibly also forms 
of M. sapientum. Mason states that in Burma he collected the names of 
twenty-five different kinds. Captain Ripley enumerates nineteen, and Dr. 
Heifer remarks that twenty kinds are cultivated in Tcnasscrim. The most 
important of these will be again referred to in the chapter on “ cultiva- 
tion,” and all will be included under the species M. sapientum. Future 
investigation may demonstrate the necessity of the establishment of more 
than one species for the cultivated plantains and bananas, but available 
evidence at present points to the advisability of considering them as one. 


Cultivation. 

The value of the fruit as an easily cultivated and nutritious article of 
food, added to the utility of almost every other part of the plant, causes 
the cultivation of the plantain to be very nearly general over all but the 
extreme north-west of India, from the sea level to 5,000 or 6,000 feet. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a cottage in India that has not its grove of 
plantains. In certain localities large gardens are cultivated, the fruit being 
in this case grown for sale, in others it is merely cultivated in small 
patches in homestead lands for the immediate use of the cultivator. 

I. Madras. — The method of cultivation followed in this Presidency has 
been fully described by Dr. Shortt, and by the authors of the Manuals of 
the Goddveri and of the Coimbatore Districts, It is chiefly grown on 
wet lands, also in gardens in certain villages. The land is ploughed 
thoroughly, pits one foot cube are dug 10 to 12 feet apart, in which, 
during December and June, or January and April, young shoots are plant- 
ed. A little manure is occasionally given, and drainage is always estab- 
lished to carry off superfluous water, plantains requiring a deep, porous, 
well-drained soil. Irrigation is effected by flooding the soil, and stopping 
up the drains at the outlet after the whole ground is covered. The water 
is allowed to soak in for a day and the outlets are then opened ; the land 
s hoed once a month, and, three months after planting, a manure of wild 
■go and dung is hoed in. Hoeing is stopped as soon as the flowers 
'r, but begins again after gathering the crop at the end of the first 
^Hie plants last from three to four years, the latter being the case 
bonfh best soils. Each stem bears only once, it is then cut down, 
paghan supplied by a shoot from the stock, which in its turn bears, 
/niga-py.d replaced. It is estimated that from each group of plan- 
mouB AR/? 1 £* lt ^ unc ^ es worth R2 are obtained, together with small 
’ 'e of the leaves and stems. In round figures Ri per plant 
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pays all the expenses including assessment, and as there are from 300 to 
400 trees per acre, a net profit is realised in about four years of, say, R350. 
In Nicholson’s Manual of the Coimbatore District it is stated that 
there are two modes of growing plantains. These are known locally as 
pakkavdlai in which the plants are set 6 or 7 feet apart, and ihtiruvilai, 
In which they are planted 10 or 12 feet apart. The former is practised on 
high and kalar, and the latter on rich deep wet lands. In pakkavdlai 
the mother or main shoot only is allowed to stand, in the latter all 
the shoots remain except the middle one < [naduhan ), which is removed. 
Pakkavdlai gives 8 annas per stem in the three years of its life as net pro- 
fit, and since there are from 600 to 800 stems in one acre, the total profit 
may be estimated at from R300 to R400. 

In garden lands the shoots are planted at from 6 to 8 feet apart at any 
time during the year, but usually in January; the land is then well 
manured by sheep, and afterwards thoroughly ploughed. The garden is 
irrigated twice a week and hoed once a month during the whole three years 
of the life of the plant. In the Settlement Report of the Western Delta 
Talugs of the Godnvery District, the total expenditure per acre during the 
four to six years of the average life of the plantain, in that locality, is 
estimated at R93. The returns, which commence from the second year, 
comprise the profits accruing from the fruit and leaves, to which is added 
profits derived in the fifth and sixth years from the sale of young 
trees. The produceof each pit in leaves and fruit is estimated at 4 annas 
annually — a considerably smaller sum than that allowed in Coimbatore. 
But even this low estimate gives an annual yield of the value of R62-8 per 
acre, or in six years ^229. 

Experiments conducted in the Saidapet Experimental Farm showed an 
expenditure in three years of R172 per acre, and a total profit after only 
one year and nine months’ existence, of R60 per acre, including the esti- 
mated value of the standing trees. The yield of fruit by weight per acre, 
during the months when the plantation was bearing, amounted to betiveen 
2,500 and 2,600 pounds. It was found that the yield of food-stuff from 
the bunches amounted to about 49 per cent, of their weight, or a rate per 
acre of 1,250 pounds. 

Nearly all writers on the economic botany of Madras make frequent 
reference to the importance of the cultivation of plantains in the province. 
No statistics are, however, available of the total area under the fruit, nor of 
the approximate total production, A considerable Local trade is carried 
on between outlying gardens and the large towns, and in addition to the 
fruit, the minor products derived from the plant appear to be utilised to a 
considerable extent. Dried fruits from the more southern districts are said 
to be exported, in some considerable quantity, to Ceylon. 

Dr. Shortt describes thirteen different cultivated forms of the plantain, 
all of which have distinct vernacular names, but it is unnecessary in such a 
work as the present to enter into a detailed description of these. It may, 
however, be mentioned that the kind popularly known as the “ guindy ” 
plantain (puvoly, Tam.) is considered the best, and is described as round, 
small sired, with a very thin rind, luscious, sweet, and of a most delicate 
flavour. A good bunch may contain over a thousand fruits. This kind 
is used entirely as a table fruit, being considered too valuable for cooking 
purposes. The rustali is, however, the sort generally sold as table plantains 
though not of such good quality as the former. A large plantain, known 
in Tamil as monthen, is one of the commonest cooking fruits of the Presi- 
dency. The kathali , cultivated in the Tinnevelly and Malabar Districts 
is considered sacred and used chiefly as offerings to the gods. Shortt 
states that the fruit is gathered, as a rule, long before it reaches’ maturity 
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"CDLTIVA- and is artificially ripened by being smeared with chunam (fresh lime) and 
TION. hung up. In certain districts, it is placed in a large pot filled with straw, 

artificially heated, and smoked for three or four days, after which the 
fruit is found quite ripe. More rarely the fruit is packed in straw and 
buried two or three feet deep for a few days. All these methods ensure 
the fruit being obtained not overripe, but destroy its flavour to a great 
extent. 

Bengal. II. Bengal. — The plantain is extensively cultivated throughout Bengal, 

815 more especially along the banks of rivers. As in Madras, many cultivated 

races exist, which in the Bengal Agricultural Department Report are 
classed under two heads. First, those grown for their sweet and fine 
flavoured ripe fruit ; and, second, those grown for their half ripe fruit, which 
is used as a green vegetable. Of these two classes the latter, known under 
the general name 9? kachkala, can alone be regarded as a farm crop. 
Plantains, which belong to the other class, require to be grown in gardens, 
with the usual care and attention devoted to fruit cultivation. 

Kachkala plantains will grow in almost any soil, except stiff clay and 
barren sand. The crop, however, as well as the finer class of banana, does 
best on the newly raised earth on the embankments of canals and tanks. 
Ordinarily, it is planted on standing aus paddy, kachu, begun, or turmeric, 
and is said to succeed best in a begun field. The usual time for planting 
is the end of Jaistya and the whole of the month of Ashar (from the 
beginning of June to the end of July). Two small shoots are allowed to 
grow from each plant, all the rest being dug out and used for planting 
if necessary. The shoots ate set from 12 to 15 feet apart. The crop re- 
quires no watering, as it is planted in the rainy season. When plantain 
is put in among standing aus paddy, a crop of kalai (Pha»eolus Mungo 
1 tar. fadiatus) may also be taken off the field after the rice has been har- 
vested. But no third crop can be grown when the plantain has been 
planted among kachu (Colocasia antiquorum, Schott.) or begini (Solanum 
Melongena, Linn.), When these secondaiy crops are off the ground in 
the months of Baisakh and Jaistya (15th April to 15th June), the field is 
ploughed two or three times. The plants begin to bear fruit one year 
after the time of setting, and after the first year the ground is devoted to 
plantains alone, no other crop being sown. During the rainy season the 
weeds are destroyed by turning over the soil with a kodali, and in the 
month of Asviin or Kartik (15th September to 15th November) the land 
should either be hoed once, or given two or three ploughings. With care 
and cultivation, a plantain field may be kept up for more than ten years. 

The foregoing account is condensed from a description returned from 
the District of Burdwan, but is doubtless equally applicable to other loca- 
lities in Bengal. In the same district the plantain is said to be subject to 
the attacks of a large black insect known as the antopoka, which takes up 
its abode at the crown of the root-stalk just below the mid-leaf. As a 
consequence of its attack the leaf-stalks soon begin to wither and the plant 
dies. No remedy for this pest is known to the rayats. All the trees in 
the clump of which one has been thus attacked should be uprooted and 
removed from the field. Injury is also sometimes done by the earth-worm, 
and the plants are said to be liable to destruction by storms. 

The cost of cultivation of too trees is estimated at R 12-12. 

Liotard describes five chief cultivated forms of plantain in Bengal, 
which he says are known commonly as the “table plantain,’’ the champa, 
the Dhalkai, the kantali, and the kanch holla. The first of these is the best, 
and is grown entirely for the consumption of Europeans and well-to-do 
natives. It is in much best condition during the rains, indeed the few 
i procurable in the cold season are very inferior. The champa is the next 
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best and like the preceding is of finest quality during the rains. The 
Dhakkai , a long fruit with light pink, soft flesh, is only found in abundance 
in the east of the province, while the 1 : ant alt is much inferior, and only 
eaten as fruit by the poorer classes. As already stated, the term kanch 
kolla is employed generically to embrace all field cultivated, coarse plan- 
tains The fruit of this class is stringy, astringent, and unpalatable j it is 
hardly ever allowed to ripen and is mostly used when unripe as a vegetable 
in curries, &c. 

III. Bombay. — The plantain is cultivated to a large extent as a garden 
crop in Bombay, but would appear to be of less importance from an agri- 
cultural point of view than in Madras and Bengal. 

In the Poona District it is stated to be commoner than any fruit except 
the mango. Young shoots are planted in gardens at any time of the year. 
They require a rich soil, and are watered once in ten or twelve days. The 
plants are generally removed after they have borne fruit once and fresh 
shoots substituted. In Nasik the same system of allowing only one shoot 
from a root-stock to bear fruit is stated to be general. This shoot is styled 
the daughter or kdr, and, when it has borne fruit, the plantation is generally 
destroyed. But occasionally a grand-daughter or nat is allowed to grow. 
After the plantation is abandoned, the ground is generally used for chil- 
lies, ground-nuts, and other similar crops. 

No statistics are available for the area under the plantain in Bombay, 
owing to the fact that the Agricultural Department returns include it under 
the general heading of “fruit trees.” It may, however, be stated that the 
Surat Gazetteer gives an area for that district of 1 98 acres. Mr. Woodrow 
of Poona has described eight cultivated forms of the fruit, as commonly met 
with in Western India. The best of these are known locally as x—Bajapuri 
a long-pointed, three-cornered fruit with thick skin, yellow, and fine flavour- 
ed; sonekalc, considered the best of all, small, cylindrical, yellow, thin- 
skinned, of very superior flavour; raikdle or raj kale, a large fruit with 
thick red skin and of delicious flavour; and Hit, similar to jthe last, but 
yellow, also of excellent flavour. 

IV. Sind.— No records exist of the extent of cultivation of the plantain 
in this province. Experiments were conducted at the Government Farm at 
Hyderabad between 1872 and 1876. The expenditure amounted to R464, 
the produce realised R375> an( ^ valuing the plants on the ground at the 
close of the experiment at R100, the total value of the produce would 
amount to R475. The return would have been much larger, had not two 
severe storms committed extensive damage. The cost of cultivation in 
most parts of Sind must, however, always be great. Irrigation represents 
even m the Experimental Farm, a charge of about R28 per annum per acre 
cropped. In later years the severe frosts, occasionally experienced in winter 
were also found to be most detrimental. Though the soil was very sandv 
it produced, with compost manure, a very heavy crop. 

V. North-West Provinces.- According to Atkinson, several cultivated 

races are found in these provinces, but none attain the perfection that 
characterises those produced in Bengal. The nearer the Bengal frontier 
the better they are. The best kind is known as champa, next comes a 
small fruit, chtm-champa, about the size of a thumb, and occurring in thick 
compact clusters. A large reddish variety, known as the rdm-kela 
is inferior to the others. 1 h edhakka or dhakkai variety already mentioned 
m the account of Bengal I is occasionally, though rarely, grown in these 
provinces, but is frequently imported. ' ° e 

Jhe Panjab.— The larger, coarse vegetable-like plantain is that 
usually found in the Panjdb, and mu 9 h inferior as a fruit to the welU 
flavoured plantain of Bengal. Baden Powell states that the art of making 
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flour from the plantain, or of preserving the fruit is unknown in this prov- 
ince. Stewart remarks that it is largely grown in places towards the east 
of the Panjab plains, and in the Siwllik tracts and outer hills, while on 
the Sutlej it may be seen up to 4,000 feet. It becomes very rare towards 
the North-West. 

* VII, Assam. — Returning to the Eastern warmer and more moist regions 
of India we find the plantain again a very common and important plant. 
Cultivation is carried on much in the same way as already described in the 
account of Bengal. Darrah mentions the following three as the best kinds s 
malbhag, pura, and ban tulsikol. 

VIII. Burma,— The plantain is largely cultivated in this province. 
Mason states that it holds the same place in Burma, as the apple does in 
England and the United States, and is largely used both as a fruit and as 
a vegetable, the greater proportion being eaten with rice and meat in the 
place of potatoes. He further remarks that he knew the Burmese names of 
twenty-five distinct “ varieties,” but does not give these. Kurz states that 
three wild plantains occur in the country, viz., M. rubra { tati-hnek-pyau ), 
M. gla.uc& {nat-hnek-pyau), and M. sapientum, tau-knek-pyau, saip-cho, or 
ya-khaing. Mr. E. Oates, O.E., obtained fourteen kinds of cultivated 
fruit for him, and mentioned two others, while Captain Ripley described 
nineteen met with in Arracan, and Dr. Heifer, twenty in Tenasserim. 
Many of the Arracan plantains are described as of excellent flavour, those 
which appear to be the best being known as rakoing-hnset-pyau-bhi (Musa 
nrakanensis, Ripley), may-dau-letth£, nathabti, byat-taus,moung-bya, pim. 
toe, ivet-ts'May, hpi-gyan, and moung-net. 

Dye and Tan. — The ashes of the leaves, the bark (?) and the fruit- 
rind, are employed in many of the dyeing processes practised in Bengal 
{McCann). The latter is also used as a tan, and for blackening leather. 
The sap contains a considerable amount of tannin, and stains cloth a 
dark, almost black colour, which is fairly permanent, is very difficult to 
wash out, and may be employed as a substitute for marking ink. 

Fibre. — The fibre of the plantain has long been used by the natives of 
India for cordage purposes, for mats, and to a smaller extent for making 
coarse paper. It attracted early attention from writers on economic sub- 
jects, from the fact that it so much resembles Manilla hemp, the product 
of M. textilis. As far back as 1822 we find that it had been compared 
with the fibre of the latter, and allowed to be inferior, the specimens ex- 
amined having been in each case extracted from plants grown experiment- 
ally in Calcutta. In 1846 a Mr. May showed Dr. Royle some beautiful 
specimens of note and letter-paper made from plantain fibre. He was at 
bat time anxious to establish a manufactory for plantain paper in Calcutta, 

. for some reason abandoned the project. Dr. Hunter of Madras sent 
,.j. c *"bre and tow of Indian plantain, in a well-cleaned state, to the exhibi- 
T es ” S51 , along with specimens of thick rope, fine cord, and paper of all 
. c j Uc fineness from thick packing paper to some “almost as thin as 
1 s anode . » sam p] e 0 /tbe tow was also sent to the Ordnance Depart- 
consequenci^ an( j was reported on as “undoubtedly of a very superior de- 
1 0 ^‘admirably adapted for packing.” The remark was also made 
1 01 \t elastic character it appeared to be a desirable substitute for 

1 J^lf-ospiul beddings. See. Dr. Hunter’s mode of extracting the 
‘ e P aPt| v ws “ Strip off the different layers and clean them in the 
- , P? ° r soon after the plant has been cut down. Lay a leaf-stalk 

, ■ *d with the inner surface uppermost j scrape the pulp ofT 

niHii.t. f hoop-iron fixed in a groove in along piece of wood. 

„ 1 L, ' t - , which hasthe thickest layer of pulp, has been cleaned, 

‘ • “ K r np ? n ^ lrc ‘i scrape the back of it. When a bundle of fibres has 

natives. It ism mu 1 

procurable in the cold 
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been thus partially cleaned, it ought to be washed briskly in a large quan- 
tity of water, so as to get rid, as quickly as possible, of all the pulpy 
matter, which may still adhere to the fibres. It may be readily separated 
by boiling the fibres in an alkaline ley, or in alkaline soaps, but not in the 
Indian soaps made with quick-lime, as these are too corrosive. When 
the fibres have been thoroughly washed, they should be spread out in thin 
layers or hung up in the wind to dry. If exposed to the sun when in a 
damp state, a brownish-yellow tinge is communicated, which cannot be 
easily removed by bleaching. Exposure during the night to the dew 
bleaches them, but it is at the expense of part of their strength.” 

Dr. Royte (Fibrous Plants of India) in 1855 devoted a considerable 
amount of attention to the fibre. _ Experiments made by him with fibre 
prepared in Madras, shewed that it bore a weight of tgojh, but some 
from Singapore bore not less than 390th, w'hile a “ salvage” of Peters- 
burg!] hemp of the same length and weight broke at idolb. _ A twelve- 
thread rope of plantain fibre made in India broke with 8648), while a similar 
rope of pine-apple fibre broke with 924]]), Dr. Royle concluded: — "Even 
from these experiments it is evident that plantain fibre possesses sufficient 
tenacity to be applicable to many, at least, of the ordinary purposes of cord- 
age. The outer fibres may also be converted into a useful kind of coarse 
canvas, as has been done by Dr. Hunter; and the more delicate inner 
fibres most probably into finer fabrics, as is the case with those ol M. tex- 
tilis when equal care has been taken in the preparation and separation of 
the fibres, and there is some experience in weaving them.” Of late years at- 
tention appears to have been more directed towards introducing the superior 
Musa textilis than towards utilizing the valuable cordage and paper fibre 
of which such a large quantity exists in India. At the same time it must 
be remembered that it is utilized to a certain extent by the natives, especi- 
ally in Madras, and that though the cost of preparation is_ very small, 
the cost of collecting in sufficient quantity to furnish a large rope or 
paper-making concern with sufficient raw material would be large. A 
consideration of the facts detailed in the accounts of cultivation shows 
that the plant is only in a very few places cultivated over any extended 
area. As a rule, plantains occur in small groups scattered about villages, 
and in gardens ; consequently a not inconsiderable amount of trouble 
and expense w'ould necessarily be involved in collecting the cut down stem«\ 

It may, however, be mentioned that Or, Royle suggests that the plant might 
be^ cultivated in fields for the purposes of fibre near towns, where the fruit 
might be readily saleable or that the extraction of the fibre might be com- 
bined with a concern for preserving the fruit or converting it into flour 
either of which "ought to pay all the expenses of, and afford some profit on, 
the culture ” He recommends that a rough crushing mill, such as the 
rollers of a sugar mill or an enlarged churka , should be used in the vici- 
nity of these fields to extract the fibre roughly on the spot and thus save 
cost of carriage. .Mr. Henley basing his calculations on Dr. Royle’s 
statements stated, in a lecture before the Soceity of Arts (four, of Soc. Arts, 
II., 486) that he was of opinion "that contracts could be made to obtain 
the rough fibre at from ft 1-8 to R2-8 a maund, deliverable at a central 
depot within a radius of twenty miles. 

This estimate, however, must be considerably under the mark. Ex- 
periments conducted with the wild plantain fibre in the Nicobar is- 
lands under the orders of Government, shewed that thoroughly cleaned 
fibre could not be produced there, at a cost of much under 6 annas per 
pound. - r- 

Recent investigations by Messrs. Cross & Bevan shew the fibre to 
contain 13-4 per cent, of moisture, and 64-6 of cellulose. It loses by 
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the process of Hydrolysis, 1 1 per cent, when boiled for five minutes in a 1 per 
cent, solution of caustic soda, and 33 when boiled for one hour. 

Medicine. — The unripe fruit, called mochaka in Sanskrit, is considered 
cooling and astringent ; it is much used in diabetes in the form of a ghrita, 
composed of plantain flowers, root-stock, and unripe fruits, ghi, cloves, 
cardamoms, and several other drugs. This medicine is generally pre- 
scribed in doses of two tolas along with some preparation of tin or other 
metallic drug ( U . C. Dutt). Young plantain leaves are used as a cool 
dressing for blisters, burns, &c„ and to retain the moisture of water 
dressings. They may also be used as a green shade in ophthalmia and 
other eye diseases. The root and stem are considered tonic, antiscor- 
butic, and useful in “ disorders of the blood ” and venereal disease. 
Emerson states that the sap forms a valuable drink and mouth-wash to 
allay thirst in cholera. According to Dymock Mir Muhammad Husain 
states in the Maskhan, that the kind of plantain called malbhok is used as a 
poultice to burns, while that called bolkad is boiled and employed as an oint- 
ment for the syphilitic eruptions of children. He also notices the use of the 
ashes on account of their alkaline properties, and of the root as an anthel- 
mintic. Ainslie writes, “The plantain is one of the most delicious of all the 
Indian fruits, and one of the safest for such as have delicate stomachs, being 
entirely free from acidity ; it is, moreover, very nourishing, and is always 
prescribed as food by the Hindu practitioners for such as suffer from bile 
and heat of habit.” 

The fruit has long been known and commented on by European 
writers. Perhaps the first authentic description is by Pliny who quotes the 
name pala, a term which still exists in Malabar. He states that the Greeks 
cf Alexander’s expedition saw it in India, and that sages reposed beneath 
its shade and ate its fruit (hence the name “ sapientum ”). In the middle 
ages it had some reputation as a medicine. Avicenna wrote that it en- 
gendered choer and phlegm, and that it spoiled the stomach, but that it 
was good for heat in the stomach, lungs, and kidneys and provoked urine. 
Rhasis stated that the fruit was hurtful to the “ maw, ” Serapio that it 
was in the end of the first degree warming, diuretic and aphrodisiac. 
Paludanus, the commentator and friend of Linschoten, confirms these 
statements, and from personal observation, supports the remark that the 
fruit breeds “a heaviness in the mawe.” In modern times it is. employed 
medicinally by Europeans as an antiscorbutic only, and as a mild, demul- 
cent astringent diet in cases of dysentery, but several other less well known 
properties are attributed to different parts of the plant in the following 
special opinions : — 

Special Opinions.— § “The ripe fruit of the finer varieties of the plan- 
tain is useful in chronic dysentery and diarrhoea. The dried fruit of the 
larger varieties is a valuable antiscorbutic. In North Bengal the dried 
leaves and in fact the entire plant is burnt, and the ashes, dissolved in water 
and strained yield an alkaline solution containing chiefly potash salts, 
which is used in curries, especially as a cure for acidity, and antiscorbutic, 
and where common salt is scarce this is used by the people for seasoning 
their curries” (C. T. Peters, M.B., Zandra, South Afghdnistan). “ I have 
known a diet of green plantain well boiled, and curds ( doht ), sweetened 
with sugar or seasoned with salt according to taste,, to be of singular 
benefit, in cases of dysentery and diarrhoea. (2) Kipe plaintain, well 
beaten up with pulp of old tamarind and sweetened with old treacle or 
sugar-candy is a household remedy among the natives of Bengal for 
dysentery., at. the commencement of the attack. (3) Flour made out of 
green plaintain dried in the sun is used in the form of chappatis in certain 
parts of Tirhoot in cases of dyspepsia with troublesome flatulence and 
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acidity. 1 have known one case in which it agreed remarkably well when 
even a diet of plain sago and water brought on a severe attack of colic. The 
chap baits are taken dry with a little salt” (Assistant Surgeon N. C. Duit, 
Durbhanga). “A combination of ripe plaintain, tamarind, and common 
salt is most efficacious in dysentery. I have used it in many cases both of 
the acute and chronic forms of the disease, and seldom failed to effect a 
cure. It may, in fact, be said to be a specific, and 1 can confidently recom- 
mend it to the profession as well as to the public. It is simple, easily pro- 
curable, and may safely be administered to a child. It is not disagreeable 
to take, has no bad effects, and is on the whole preferable to Ipecacuanha. 
In'simple cases a single dose is sufficient, as a rule three or four doses are 
required to effect a cure. The patients should be kept quiet and placed on 
low diet. The dose for an adult is, — ripe plantain one ounce, the pulp of 
ripe tamarind half an ounce, common salt quarter of an ounce"; well mixed 
and administered immediately. It may be given two or three times a 
day” ( Civil Surgeon R. A. Parker,' M.D.). "The juice of the tender 
roots contains a large quantity of tannin and is used with mucilage for 
checking hcemorrhages from the genital and air passages, 'ihe ashes 
produced by burning the plant contain a large amount of potash salts, 
and are used as an antacid in acidity, heartburn, and colic. The tender 
fruit is used as a diet for patients suffering from haemoptysis and diabetes u 
(Civil Surgeon 7- II. Thornton, B.A., M.B., Monghyr). “The fruit is 
used with salt in dysentery. The powdered root is antibilious, also used 
in anaemia and cachexia” (Surgeon-Major D. R. Thomson, M.D . , CJE., 
Madras).” " The juice of the plant is reported to possess styptic proper- 
ties” (Surgeon R. L,. Butt, M.D., Ptthna). “The juice of the bark and 
leaf is frequently given to children suffering from an overdose of opium. 
The juice of an ounce of bark mixed with an ounce of gh{ acts as a brisk 
purgative” (Surgeon 7. McCloghcy, Poona). " I have often seen natives 
use the young unripe fruit curried, when suffering from dysentery or 
chronic diarrhoea” (Honorary Surgeon E. A. Morris, Tranquebar). 
“The root juice in which burnt borax and nitre are dissolved is given 
with success in_ ordinary cases of retention of urine. The iuice of the 
flowers mixed with curds is used in dysentery and menorrhagia” (Native 
Surgeon T. R. Moodelliar, Chingleput, Madras). “The unripe fruit 
dried and powdered is used as an astringent in the diarrhoea of infancy; 
it is useful in most forms of diarrhoea, also m gonorrhoea” (Hospital Assist- 
ant Lai Mahomed, Hoshangabad, Central Provinces). “The juice of the 
root i,s used as an antidote to arsenical poisoning in the lower animals. 
"Mixed with gin and sugar and administered internally it is said to be use. 
ful in gonorrhoea”^ (Deputy Sanitary Commissioner J. Parker, M.D,, 
Poona), “ The unripe fruit, well cooked as a curry, makes excellent food for 
_ natives recovering from chronic diarrhoea. Leaves largely used in chari- 
table dispensaries as a substitute for gutta peveba tissue in surgical dress, 
mgs’ {Brigade Surgeon S. M, Shircore, Modrshedabad). “ Plantain leaf 
js the cleanest and nicest dressing for a blistered surface that I know and 
is also useful in covering other dressings. A piece of plantain leaf intro- 
duced into the helmet on a hot day forms an effectual protection from the 
sun s rays, without appreciably adding to the weight of the head-dress” 
[Surgeon-Major H. DeTatham, M.D., M.R.C.P., Land., Ahmednagar ). 

Food and Fodder. -The fruit of the cultivated forms of this species 
are sometimes popularly distinguished by the names of banana and plan- 
tarn, according to whether they are eaten raw or cooked. These names 
me, however, very loosely applied, some calling any round and plump fruit 
banana others making a distinction in size only, the small being 
banana/ the large plantain. It is, therefore, advisable to reject the arbi- 
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trary distinction which has arisen between the names, and to call all alike 
by the commoner name, plantain. 

The finer varieties, grown as garden fruits, are, after the mango, the 
commonest and most prized of Indian fruits, while the coarser forms, cul- 
tivated for use as vegetables, form one of the staple articles of food in 
many parts of India and the Malay Peninsula. Thus Rumphius relates 
how in the latter region man begins life with plantains, the roasted fruit 
being used as pap for new born infants. In India it supplies in many loca- 
lities the place of bread and potatoes, and is generally roasted, stewed, 
eaten in curries, or boiled in cow’s milk. By Europeans it is sliced and 
cooked in the form of fritters. 

The finer varieties, cultivated to be eaten raw, vary much in taste and 
flavour ; some are acidulous, others acid-sweet, others pure sweet like 
sugar, while the inferior kinds are mawkish. The names of those consider- 
ed the finest will be found in the account of the method of cultivation in 
each Presidency or Province. 

Humboldt was perhaps the first to draw attention to the fact of the 
very large yield of plantains obtainable from one acre of ground, stating 
that the produce would support a much greater number of people than a 
similar area under wheat or any other crop. Boussingalt, following up 
this line of enquiry, gave the following as the produce per imperial acre of 
the raw fruit in three places, according to (i) Humboldt’s, (2) Gondot’s, 
and (3) his own observations : — 



Temp. 

Produce 
per acre. 

Of dry food 
per acre. 


Fh. 

Tons, 

Ions. 

(1) In warm regions 

Si-5 

72 

J9i 

(2) At Cauca ...... 

(3) At Hague ...... 

- 78-8 

59 

16 

7*"4 

25 

6£ 


The last column is calculated on the assumption that the fruit contains 
27 per cent, of nutritive matter. For purposes of comparison with this 
table Roy le showed that it would require a crop of twenty-seven tons of 
potatoes per imperial acre to yield the smallest of the quantities (of food- 
stuff) above mentioned as the yield of an acre of plantains. 

It is interesting to notice, in connection with the above, that the large 
crop of food thus produced may be preserved for an indefinite period 
either by drying the fruit, or by preparing meal from it. Both of these 
processes, which have long been known and carried out in the West Indies 
and South America, are also carried on in India, though to a much smaller 
extent. Linschoten notices the practice as common in the sixteenth century, 
writing, — “ These grow much in Cananor, in the coast of Malabar, and are 
by the Portingales called figges of Cananor : and by reason of the greater 
quantities thereof are dried, the shells being taken off, and so being dried 
are carried overall India to be sold.” When the nearly ripe fruit is cut into 
slices and dried in the sun, a certain part of the sugar contained in.tbe 
fruit crystallizes on the surface, and acts as a pieservative. The slices 
thus prepared, if made from the finer varieties, make an excellent dessert 
preserve, and if from the coarser, may be used for cooking in the ordi- 
nary way. They keep well if carefully packed when dry, and ought to 
form a valuable antiscorbutic' for long voyages. The fruit may also be 
sun' arly preserved whole by stripping off the skin and drying it in the 
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parts are made into little square boxes for holding snuff, drugs, & c. In 
the Archipelago, the trunk is cut into seveial pieces, which serve as 
hearths during festivities in the open air, and in Siam it is used for clari- 
fying sugar. The leaves are much used for packing all sorts of small 
goods in the bazars, and are also employed as plates, being sold for 
this purpose for from X to 3 pies each. When dry they are employed by 
shop-keepers much as brown paper is in Europe. They are also used for 
making mats, and as thatch for temporary huts. In the Malay penin- 
sula, the fresh leaves are employed as a water-proofing covering for the 
earthen pots or bamboo, in which rice is steamed. The ash of the leaf 
and leaf stalk, rich in alkaline salts, is used instead of country soap or 
fuller’s earth in washing clothes. 

Lisboa states that it is ordered in the Vratraj that females should 
worship the tree on the 4th of Kartik shudh, whereby their husbands are 
said to survive them, and their life is lengthened. It is also worshipped 
on the 3rd of Shravan. The bunches of fruit are much used in certain 
festivities and ceremonials, and are generally placed by Hindus at the 
entrance of their houses on such occasions (especially at marriage), as ap- 
propriate emblems of plenty and fertility. The plantain called kathali is- 
considered sacred in Madras, and is reserved as an offering to the gods. 


Musa superba, Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed . C.B.C.,'224. 

Vera. — Chavai, Nasik 3 Chavaicha kanda, Poona; Chavlya hand, Khan- 
desh, Bomb. 

References. — Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI . , 272 ; Knrz, Notes on the Banancc, 
165; Lisboa , U. PL Bomb., 204,23s; Bymock, Met.iMed. W. hid., 887, 889. 

Habitat. — A handsome plant, said by Roxburgh to be a native of 
Pegu, and by Dalzell & Gibson and other Bombay writers to be common 
at Matheran, Rdm Ghat, and Khand&la. Dymock states it in his Famine 
Plant List that it is found in Nasik, Poona, and Khandesh. 

Fibre. — Like the other members of the genus this species is said to yield 
a fibre, probably similar to that of M. sapientum. 

Dr. Dymock has recently found a sweet, translucent, jelly-like manna 
exuding from the plant, which, when dried at a low temperature, 3'ielded 
82*3 per cent, of fermentable sugar {Hooper, Client. Notes on Mannas, i 8 gi). 

Food. — The scape and convolute leat-sheaths are, according to 
Lisboa, used as food similarly to those of M. ornata, especially in times of 
scarcity. The root was also eaten in the districts of Poona, Ndsik, and 
Khdndesh during the Deccan Famine of 1877-78. 


M. textilis, Nees. ; Kurt , Notes on the Banana , 165. 

Manilla Hesip. 

References. — Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 570; Kurs, For. FI. Burnt., II., 
504; Drury, U. PI. Ind., 302; Royle, Fibrous PL, 64; Liotard, Mem. 
Paper-making Mat., 48,49 > 50 54~S8 ; Note on Musa Fibre, 1881 ; 
Balfour, Note on Musa Fibre, t88o ; McCann, Dyes and Tans, Bong., 155; 
Tropical Agriculture, 466 ; Christy, New Com. PI., VI., 73, SO ; Bot. Garden 
Ganesh-khind, Poona, 1882-83, S ; 1883-84, r. 2; 1885, 5 ; Dir., Agn. Bomb. 
Presidency, 1883-84, 9, 72 ; Report, Bot. Gard. Calc., 1884-85 ; Sahdranpur, 
1 88s ; Proceedings of Gout, of India regarding Manilla Hemp, 1861- 
1863, a correspondence 'with Madras; 1877, 5, p. 35, October 1-5 ; 1879, 
July, 77-29 ; 1880-87, 28-35 i >887, July, 39-48 ; October, 52, November, 
6-7 1, 12-16 ; 1882, Match, 16-17 ; April, 85, 86 ; June, 2g -33 ; July, 8,9 ; 
September, 57-90 , December, 77-27 ; 7883, February, 1, 2 ; April, 1 ; 1884, 
February, 75 . April, 77-78 ; June, 7 ; July, 32, 33; 1885, September, 7, 2 ; 
r886, March, file No. 8, 1-12 ; 1887, lime, 15-20 ; Watt, Manilla Hemp tn 
Set. from Rec., Govt, of Ind., Rev. and Agri.-Dcpt. I., 7—6 ; Man. 
Madras Adam , Vol, 360 / Adm. Rep. Andaman Islands, 6, 53 ; 
Madras, 1882-83, 95, Gazetteers; — Mv\o>e and Coorg, III., 46 ; Agn.- 
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Harti. Soc. hid. i—VIt., Ft. III., Pro. c. Hi ; Indian Forester, XI., 3 g ; 

Balfour Cyclop. Ind., II., JO16. 

Habitat. —A native of the Philippine Islands, which, like other species 
of the genus, has a marked tendency to the insular type, luxuriating in hot, 
moist climates, within certain limitations of the sea influence. The Anda- 
man Islands and the West Coast of India might accordingly have been 
indicated as the regions where every effort should be directed towards its 
acclimatisation, and, as will be seen, in these regions alone has the plant 
undoubtedly taken hold. In the Philippine Islands the plant is stated by 
Mr. Honey, British Consul at Manilla, to thrive best in soil largely 
impregnated with decayed vegetable matters, and is therefore particularly 
suited to reclaimed forest lands. It is most healthy on high lands subject 
to considerable rainfall, and on soil of volcanic origin, and is said to 
suffer severely during long periods of excessive heat and drought. It can 
be grown from seed, but is generally reared from shoots like the ordinary 
plantain. It takes about four years to reach maturity, and the first crop is 
available two years after planting, but a much heavier production of fibre 
is obtained in the third and fourth. 

Fibre — Manilla Hemp has been described as follows by Dr. G. 
Watt : — “ It is a fibre of great strength and extreme lightness, hence eminent- 
ly suited for rope-making. Only about 50,000 tons are, however, annually 
required, so that the world’s demand for this substance is not great, and it 
would scorn that there is little prospect of this quantity being much increas- 
ed. The waste materials and worn-out ropes afford, however, the much- 
priced strong maniUn-paper, and a new industry' has recently been started 
m dyeing the fibre with logwood and copper so as to allow of its being used 
as a substitute for horse-hair. The quality varies according to the part of 
the plant from which it has been extracted— an unfavourable property, 
since, unless great care be exercised, mixed consignments are sent into the 
market Which fetch much lower prices than need otherwise have been 
obtained. The collective name for the fibre in the Philippine Islands is 
abaca; band ala is the itarder and stronger outer fibre, the inner layer being 
known as at: poo, while the delicate fibres, obtained from the edge of the 
petiole, are known .as lupis. This last-mentioned form was formerly to a 
small extent imported into Paris, being used in the preparation of a special 
kind of under-clothing. This form of the fibre is, however, JocafJy manu- 
factured into fine cloth and shawls, and the textile either from this form or 
from the atifoz is to some extent exported to Europe. The mean length 
of the ultimate fibriles is 0-236 inches and the breadth 0-00096 inches. The 
central cavity is well developed ; the walls arc of a uniform thickness and 
the extremities taper gradually and uniformly. These are qualities which 
eminently fit the fibre for the rope-making industry but arc ill adapted for 
textile purposes, although it must here be added that the abac/i affords the 
textile tabrics worn by the entire population of the Philippine Islands.” 

The fibre has long attracted attention from writers on Indian economic 
subjects, and many endeavours have been made to introduce the plant into 
tndia. Mr. Uotard gives an exhaustive account of these attempts in his 
work on Indian Paper-tnah-ng Materials, from which the following inform- 
ation hax been mainly obtained. The first record of M. tentilis being grown 
}U 1S22 when h was introduced into Calcutta. No Account 

exists of how the plant then introduced thrived, and no further information 
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Board of Revenue of that Presidency reporting that “the experiment with 
the Manilla I-Icmp had been attended with little or no success,” from 
which it may be presumed that the species had been allowed to die out. 

In I873 the plant was introduced into the Andaman Islands, and in 
1876 forty-eight young plants existed, all sprung from one original shoot. 
In 1879 some of the largest plants were cut down, and 431b of fibre extracted 
was sent to the Government of India, by whom it was submitted to the Agri.- 
Horticultural Society of India for report. The reply received from the 
Secretary of that Society was favourable, and the remark was made that, 
if procurable at a reasonable rate, it would soon become an article of com- 
merce. The more recent history may be quoted in entirety from Dr. 
Watt’s recent note in the Selections from the Records of the Govt, of India, 
Revenue and Agri. Dept., /., 1SS8-89 : — 

“ It may be briefly explained that Surgeon-General Balfour, in a note 
dated 15th October 18S0, urged the claims of Musa textilis as a future 
Indian Fibre. His note on this subject was communicated to the Govern- 
ment of India, by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, and ultimately issued 
to all Local Governments, Botanic Gardens, Chambers of Commerce, &c„ 
for information or for whatever action might seem necessary. Mr. 
Liotard greatly enlarged the information furnished by Dr. Balfour, by 
giving a history of the attempts, hitherto made, to cultivate the plant in 
India, from its introduction in the Madras Presidency in 1858, down to the 
date of his note, January 22nd, iS8t. As a result of the renewed interest 
thus awakened, various reports have appeared of the efforts put forth by 
the local authorities to realise the high expectations entertained both by 
Dr. Balfour and Mr. Liotard. The most satisfactory appears to have 
been that obtained in the Andaman Islands. The instructive memoran- 
dum recently furnished by Mr. R. Blechynden of the Agri.-Horticultural 
Society of India summarises the Andaman experiments, and furnishes a 
report on the value of the fibre produced. It will be seen that while the 
fibre is slated to have been good, the price at which it could be produced 
was practically fatal. It is possible this defect, with improved means of 
separating the fibre, may be overcome.” 

The following is the note by Mr. Blechynden referred to above, a con- 
tribution which is full of interest and giving particulars of the most approved 
methods <?f obtaining the fibre 

“I have the, honour, by direction of the Council of this Society, t'O’ 
acknowledge the receipt of your No. 144 — 8-20 F. & S., dated the 9th 
June, forwarding two samples of Musa textilis fibre for examination and 
report, and enclosing copy of letter from Colonel Oadell, V.C., Superin- 
tendent, Port Blair and Nicobars, and extract of a letter from the officer 
in charge, Northern District, to the Superintendent, Port Blair and 
Nicobars. 

The two samples of Musa textilis fibre have been carefully examined 
and tried. The results obtained at the first trial were contrary to those 
expected, consequently further trials were made; they, however, confirmed 
the results first obtained, but this caused some delay in the preparation 
of the report and in replying to your communication. 

As stated by the officer in charge, Northern District (Andamans), 
in his letter above referred to, the two samples of fibre were prepared 
by dilTerent processes —the larger sample weighing i^ib having been pre- 
pared simply by scraping with a blunt knife, while the other sample, 
weighing 32IIJ, was steeped in running water and then beaten out. 

The two samples closely resemble each other in appearance and are 
both of good merchantable quality j they are of fair colour and strength 
and compare favourably with the “ medium ” quality fibre from the 
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Philippine Islands; thev are not, however, equal to “ best. Hemp of the 
same quality could be sold at Calcutta now for, say, £20 per cut., or say 
from £30 to £32 per ton in the London market ; the price, however, is 

very fluctuating. , „ , , , 

In the comparative trials of the two samples, the fibre prepared by the 
retting process proved itself the stronger, breaking with a weight of 266ft), 
whereas the fibre prepared by the scraping process broke at 224b} this 
was contrary to the expectations which had been formed, as it was 
thought that the process of retting would have weakened the fibre. 

In reference to the methods used for cleaning the fibre . By the 
information furnished it docs not appear from what weight of raw mate- 
ria! the samples were prepared, or whether there was a greater waste by 
one process than by the other. The retting process is unusual as respects 
the Musa textilis; and though in this instance the results have been 
favourable, it w'ould be as well, before adopting it on a future occasion, 
to have careful trials made of the waste, cost of transporting the raw mate- 
rial to the water, handling, See. Such experiments would also prove 
valuable records ; were the results favourable it would probably prove a 
method which Indian labourers would more readily adopt from their ac- 
quaintance with it when dealing with jute i were such experiments de- 
termined on, it would be ns welt also to try the effect of retting in still 
water, to ascertain if it would injure the fibre. 

The other method adopted, vie., scraping with a blunt knife, is stib- 
stawtiaUy the system in use \w the Philippines. The Society is indebted 
to Mr. Wilkinson, British Consul at Manilla, for an account of the pro- 
cess actually in use there, published in the Society’s Proceedings for 
July tSS3 

•The following is a description of the apparatus in use in the prov- 
ince of Albay, Island of Luzon, for extracting the fibres from the stalks 
of the wild plantain (Musa textilis), locally known as Abacd or Manilla 
hemp : — 

* Two strong uprights are firmly fixed in the ground and connected by 
a cross bar, in the centre of which a large brond-blndcd knife is fixed 
edge downwards on a block of wood fastened lengthwise on the bar; the 
knife has a strong handle, which is connected by a cord to a long bamboo 
made to act as a spring, by being tied in the middle and the butt parallel 
and above the bar ; the free end "thus forms a supple and powerful spring 
and holds the edge of the knife firmly against the block; below the 
bar, there is a treadle attached bv a cord to the handle of the knife ; 
the mode of operation is for the worker to stand opposite the knife, plac- 
ing either foot on the treadle, which he depresses, thus forcing the knife 
handle down and the blade up ; he then places a strip of stalk (called 
locally Si fe\ between the blade and the block, leaving only enough to 
wrap round a stock on the near side; he then releases the treadle, and 
the knife by the action of the bamboo spring, nips the strip firmly against 


iww, mere is a great acat o: interesting mtormation regarding tac Manilla 
hemp. It is there stated that the whole supply comes from the Philippine 
Islands; the imports to Great Britain ‘ amounts to about 170,000 bales 
and to the United States about 1 60,000 bales, equal to about 50,000 tons 
per annum.’ '} he imports to Calcutta are comparatively insignificant, 
being probably less than 300 tons per annum. It is stated in" the Kcw 
report that a labourer working under pressure ’can clean nearly 20& 
of hemp per diem ; but as a rule the quantity cleaned by one man working 
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steadily day by day averages about ialb; usually two men work together, 
one cutting dowt\, the stems and splitting them, while the other cleans 
the fibre. At the current rate of wages in 1879 one labourer’s earnings 
were 7-|i i. to 8rf. per diem. 5 

* The foregoing extract is given, as it may be a guide in future experi- 
ments. The amount of fibre cleaned per man in the experiment at the 
Andamans having been about 7 oz. and 5 ot . per head in the scraping 
and retting process respectively. With more experience, and an appliance 
such as has been described, a model of which I am instructed to say can be 
furnished to the Chief Commissioner if required, there is no reason why 
the results may not more closely approximate to that obtained in the Phi- 
lippines. I am to add the following extract from the /few Bulletin already 
quoted from : — 

‘ After a systematic series of trials made by the Glenrock Company at 
Madras in 1885, it is stated that plants put out in 1864 grew well and 
yielded numerous shoots ; 179 stems, weighing about 60 pounds each, 
were cut down for experimental purposes and passed through Death and 
Ellwood Machines. These produced 1591b of clean fibre, or 1*49 per 
cent, of green stem. The cost of cleaning the fibre was at the rate of 
£6 per ton, while the fibre itself, described as ‘poor, weak, and flaggy, 
with some clean fibre of good colour, 5 was valued in London at £ 10 per 
ton ; the best alone was valued at £25 per ton. The minute upon this of 
the Government of Madras is that ‘unless much improvement both in the 
method and cost of production of this fibre can be made, the cultivation 
cannot be made remunerative. 5 

‘ The fibre prepared in the Andamans being, as above stated, nearly 
equal to medium hemp imported from the Philippines, and being valued 
at R20 per cwt., and the data above given showing it is possible to pro- 
duce the fibre at less than 6 pie per pound by hand labour, it would appear 
that there is every prospect of the cultivation of Musa textilis being made 
a productive one in the Andamans 5 55 ( Blechynden ). 

In addition it may be mentioned that Mr. Liotard insists strongly 
on the necessity of cutting down the plants before they bear. fruit, of ex- 
tracting the fibre as soon as possible after the stems are cut down, and of 
avoiding all necessary exposure to moisture or to the direct rays of the sun. 
Dr. Watt, commenting on Mr. Blechynden’s memorandum and on the 
facts previously given by him, remarks, “ The above abstract of the pub- 
lished facts regarding Manilla-fibre maybe of some value in suggesting the 
course which should be followed in further efforts to acclimatise the plant 
and produce the fibre. The efforts which have been made to introduce 
the plant into Bengal have failed, the low temperature, as Dr. King 
reports, of the cold weather having proved too much for the plant. _ Mr. 
Duthie, in his reportsof the experimental cultivation in Saharanpur, simply 
mentions the plant as growing in the gardens. In Madras and in Bombay 
the attempts to introduce the plant have proved more hopeful, especially 
in the districts possessing the necessary conditions briefly indicated. The 
Commissioner reports, for example, of the Dharwar District, _ that ‘the 
result of planting Musa textilis is a great success, and I am of opinion, with 
regard to the experiment, that it might, with good treatment and without 
much difficulty and expense, succeed well. ’ The Director of Agriculture, 
Madras, remarks that ‘ There is sufficient evidence that the plant will 
grow in most parts of the Presidency, and I think the future operations 
should be confined to the Government farms in order to ascertain 
whether — 

(1) the plant can compete with the ordinary plantain — Musa sapi- 
entum ; 
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(2) the difficulty of extracting the fibre can be overcome so as to 
make its' production cheaper than the purchase of imported 
Manilla hemp ; 

(•3) the fruit can be utilised ; 

(4) a hybrid variety can be raised between the Musa tcxtilis and the 
M. paradisiaca, useful both as a fruit and a fibre. ’ 

Mr. Robertson, of the Saidapct Experimental Farm, reports that the 
plants will not grow well unless planted 'in a deep well-manured soil, 
under regular irrigation. On this account the cost of growing the plants, 
until they reach the stage of cutting, is gTeat. He adds: * J'here seems 
little or no probability of Musa textilis becoming an established crop on 
this side of India. On the western coast, in some localities where irriga- 
tion and manuring are less urgently needed, the cost of producing the 
plants will be much less; and there' some experiments should be tried.’ 
He further states that ‘ there is no probability of really clean fibre being 
turned out b} the ordinary process, at a cost less than 6 annas per pound, 
a cost far in excess of the value of the fibre. ’ 

The cultivation of Musa tcxtilis in the Andaman Islands would. appear, 
from the reports furnished by the local authorities and by the Agri.-Horti- 
cultural Society of India, to'havc been eminently successful, the methods 
of separating "the fibre being alone defective, since the article could only 
be produced at a price far above its mercantile value. How far this will 
prove insuperable must be left for further experiments, with improved 
machinery, to reveal, but it would seem desirable to guard against too high 
expectations as to any part of India being ever likely to become a formid- 
able rival to the Philippine Islands in meeting the "present comparatively 
limited demand for the fibre. ” 

In July 1 883 another letter was received by the Government of India 
from the Superintendent, Port Blair and Nicobars, stating that 1,4151b of 
Musa tcxtilis fibre had been manufactured, and was ready for export, 
from which it may be presumed that the plant continues to thrive, and 
holds out good prospects of commercial success. 


MUSK. 

True musk, the dry, inspissated secretion of the preputial follicles of the 
Musk Deer, has already been fully described in the article on Moschus 
mochiferus under Deer, in Vol. III., 58. In continuation of that article 
a brief account of the medicinal and chemical properties of the substance 
may be given in this place, together with a few remarks regarding musk 
substitutes. 


8Si 


Musk and Musk Substitutes. 

The term “musk” is, in common usage, applied in compound names 
to a number . of products of both animals ana vegetables characterised 
by the peculiar scent of the true perfume. Amongst these the chief 
Indian musk-scented animal is the so-called musk-rat, in reality a shrew 
(see Rats, Mice, Marmots, See.), but its odourous secretion is not utilized. 

Amongst vegetable musks may be mentioned the musk-plant proper 
(Mimulus mosch&tus) common in window-culture ; Ferula Sumbul, see Vol 
III-. S3? J and Hibiscus Abelmoschus, sec Vol. 1 V., 229. The last men- 
tioned :s the only musk plant of commercial value. The reader is 
referred to the account in Vol. IV. for a description of the utilization of 
its seeds in perfumery. Despite the large number of products capable 
of affording more or less of a mudc-like odour, the musk deer remains 
the only important commercial source of the perfume. 

Perfume.— Music is remarkable for the power, permanency, and sub- 
ts’tty of its odour, everything in its vicinity soon becoming affected by it 
and retaining the scent for a long time. It has long been highly valued 
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' in perfumery, and though now little used alone, is very largely Vi- 
to give permanence and strength to other odours. Piesse writes\e 
a fashion of the present day for people to say ‘ that they do not lilng 
but, nevertheless, from great experience in one of the largest manuffe 
perfumatories in Europe, 1 am of opinion that the public taste for ih 
as great as any perfumer desires. Those substances containing it V 
take the preference in ready sale — so long as the vendor takes a 
assure his customer ‘that there is no musk in it.’ ” (Perfumery, I 
Perfumers use the scent principally for imparting an odour to soap, c '* 
powder, and in mixing liquid perfumery. The alkaline reacfgfty at 
is said to be favourable to the development of its odorifeilep and 
Its fragrance is much affected and even completely destrov each, 
other bodies, such as camphor, valerian, bitter almonds, ainrh and 
ergot. per 

Medicine.-- Musk has long been known and valued in HindiMe of 
In the Bhavaprdkasa three varieties are described, named Vjgy, 
nepdla, and kashmir a. The first is described as black and superVper 
others, and probably consisted of China or Tibet musk imported of 
rup. That of Nepal is described as of bluish colour and interihe 
quality, while the Kashmir musk was inferior. The drug was regarpn 
Sanskrit physicians as stimulant and aphrodisiac, and was emplovedf 
fevers, chronic cough, general debility and impotence ({/. C. Dutt rly 
Med. Hind., 279). 

In European medicine, musk is regarded as a powerful stimuksro- 
antispasmodic, and is chiefly prescribed in the advanced stages ofWr 
typhoid, and other diseases of an asthenic type. It has also becip.de 
useful in spasmodic asthma, laryngismus stridulus, whooping coi/ 
lepsy, and chorea, &c. *ongly 

MUSSiENDA, Linn.; Gen. PL, II., ^.^^ndTf 

£ t, / the sun. 

Mussaenda frondosa, Linn. ; FI. Hr. Ind , III,, 8g ; nV on the 

Syn. — M.flavcscens, and M. Dorinia, Ham. M, Formosa, \ pub- 
villosa, Wall.; M. corymbosa, Roxb. ; M. zeylanica, Bufyg the 
Var. a, zeylanica. \lant 

Var. ( 3 , ingrata, M. ingrata, Wall. ? \uce 

Var. y, laxa. Vf 

Vern. — Bedim, Hind.; Asari, Nepal; Tumberk, Lepcha ; Bab hi 
N.-W. P. ; Bhiita-hcsa, landachuta, bebana. Bomb.; Sarmadh, b/iur\ 
hast, churtkasi, shivardole, Mar.; V ella-ellay, Tam.; Bclila, Malay. ) 
Maa-senda, Sing. 

References. — Kura, For. FI. Burm., II., 58; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 
in ; Dymock, Mat. Med. W. Ind., 2nd Ed., 4i3 ; Atkinson, Ec. Prod., 
N.-W.-P ., gt, 95; Lisboa, U. Pi. Bomb., 162; Birditiood, Bomb. Pr., 
45, r62 ; Gazetteers Bombay, XV., Pt. 73 ; Mysore and Coorg, I., 
70 ; Ind. Forester, XIV., 298. 

Habitat.— A handsome shrub, with yellow flowers and a large white 
calycine leaf, found in the North-East Himdlaya, Bengal, South India, 
ana Burma ; often cultivated in gardens. 

Medicine.— The root is used medicinally. Dymock states that in the 
Konkan half a tola is given with cow’s urine in white leprosy (pdndd-rog). 
In jaundice 2 tolas of the white calycine leaves are given in milk. 

Food — Atkinson writes that the leaves are eaten as a pot-herb in the 
North-West Provinces, and Lisboa remarks that the white leaf of the 
calyx is eaten as a vegetable in Bombay. 

Domestic — In Southern India the leaves are considered a charm 
against demons. 

Mustard. — Three species of Brassica yield Mustard and Mustard Oil, 
and are also grown for the well-known condiment which is prepared from 
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(ad. See Brassica alba, B. juncea, and B. nigra, Vol. I., 52 t, 52S, 

3 °‘ MYLABRIS. 


iris cichoril, Fair.; Stephenson, Med. Zool., t. sG,f. 5 ; 
idica, Jressl. [Insecta, 

oistulata. 

PHunctum. 

The Teuni Fr.v, Substitutes for Cantharides 
U?fc Vcra - " 


-T/!n(, UlnS-mnklhi, Kind.; Bad-bb ki-yirangi, oirangi, Dgc.; 
. . PinsHorin-i, Tam. ; Blishlering-igelu, Tel. 
tins s References.— Pharm. Ind., 277 ; Moodecn Sheriff, Supp. Phnrm. ind., 
lion a. . Corresfi. on New Phnrmacop., 225, r.?o. 

plants \ 2 flj eSj together with M. melaneura, M. huraeralis, M. proxima, 
H e fur',talis, Lytta assamensis, L. gigas, L. violacea, Epicauta nipalen- 
turnedj Meloe trianthema, have all been described at different times as 
n plates for cantharides, but since the best of all, M. cichorii, exists 
• ally in most parts of India, the necessity of increasing the number of 
from insect ♦vesicants is lessened. M. cichoni, common throughout India, 
cuUb to be found in Southern Europe, Egypt, and China, 
of Sijedicine. — This and the other species enumerated above have been 
l,e ,’y extolled as substitutes for cantharides : M. cichorii uas first brought 
pro .‘ice in 1809, and has since been highly recommended by Drs. Burt, 
machp, Fleming, and Bidie. The action of these insects is the same as 



' Tincture of Cantharides, since the strength and operation of the 
lhl wcll ascertained, which is not the case with our article.” M. 
Musa t- regarded as a more powerful blistering agent than European 
from whj eSf and ; s regularly employed as a substitute in the Government 
noias o's torc DcpOts. 

•cjal Opinions.— § *‘A very good substitute for cantharides” 
uni-Major C. R. G. Parker, Palhveram). "Is quite equal to can- 
Jes ” (Surgeon-Major E. Sanders, Chittagong. “As good as can- 
Mrides. perhaps^ stronger” { Bally Chund Sen, Teacher of Medicine). 
tdegulnrly used in the Government Medical DcpOts as a substitute for 
antharidcs and found very efficient” ( Brigade-Surgeon G. A. Watson 
Allahabad). •* Very good vesicant” (Assistant Surgeon Nehal Sing, Saha- 
runpare). ' 

MYRIACTIS, Less.; Gen. PI., II., 262. 

A smalt genus of erect annuals, which belongs to the Natural Order 
Comtositak, and comprises three Indian species. Only one of these M 
WalUchii, Less. (FI. Br. Ind., HI., 24;), is of economic interest, It is 
known as b fieri in Assam, where it is grown in homestead lands for 
the sake of the leaves and tender shoots which are used as food either 
boiled in khar water, or fried in oil. 


MYRICA, Linn.; Gen. PI., III., 400. 

Myrica. Na.gi, Tkunl.; Ft. Br. Ind., If, jq? ; IF ight , Ic., t 764 

T s™ M MVRTtE * C,UVA - MWace*. 
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Tam.; Kaidaryamu, Tel. $ Marutamloli, Malay.; Katphala, kaidary- 
ama, Sans. ; Ast'cri, audul, quanddl, Arab.; Ddrshishadn, Pers. 

References. — Brandis, For. FI., 495 ; Kura, For. FI, Bunn., II., 475; 
Gamble, Man. Timb., 391 ; Steivnrt, Pb. PI., 202; Sir W. Elliot, FI. 
Andhr., 76 ; Pharm Ind.., 217 ; O'Shaughnessy, Beng. Dispens., 61 / ; 
Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 44, 98- Moodeen Sheriff, Supp. Pharm. Ind., 
179; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hindus, 234, 304; Dymock, Mat. Med. IV. 
Ind., 2nd Ed., 749; Baden-Powell, Pb. Pr., 38 5, 586; Atkinson, Him. 
Dist. ( Vol. X., N.-W. P. Gas ), 317, 742 , 779 ; Forbes Watson, Econ. 
Prod. N.-W. Proy., Pt. III. ( Dyes and Tans), 82 ; Pt. V. (Vegetables, 
Spices, and Fruits), 44, 88; Gasetteeis, Panjab, Simla, 12 ; Indian 
Forester, III., 163; IV., 241 ; VI., 25; VIII., 127, 405. 

Habitat. — An evergreen dioecious tree with an aromatic odour, met with 
in the Subtropical Himalaya from the Ra,vi eastwards, at altitudes from 
3,000 to 6,000 feet ; also found in the Khdsia mountains, Syihet, and south- 
wards to Singapore; distributed to the Malay Islands, China, and Japan. 

Dye and Tan. — The bark is occasionally used as a tanning agent for 
fancy leather work. In 1875-76, 304 cwt. of bark was exported from the 
North-West Provinces for tanning and medicinal purposes, of which 235 
cwt. came from Kumaon, In more recent years about 50 tons is said to 
be the average export. W. Coldstream, Esq., C.S., informs the editor 
in a private note that the bark is used in Sirmur (Simla District) for 
dj eing pink — piazi. 

Medicine. — The bark is described by writers on Sanskrit medicine as 
heating, stimulant, and useful in diseases supposed to be caused by de- 
ranged phlegm, such as catarrhal fever, cough, and ^affections of the 
throat. It enters into the composition of numerous formulae for these 
diseases, in which it is combined with other stimulants and alteratives. 
The powdered bark is occasionally used as a snuff in catarrh with head- 
ache ({/. C. Dutt). It is also used by Hindus at the present day, mixed 
with ginger, as a rubefacient application in cholera, &c., and according to 
Irvine, kaiplial and ginger mixed, is the best substance that can be em- 
ployed for this purpose. Dymock writes, “ Muhammadan writers tell us 
that the bark is resolvent, astringent, carminative and tonic; that it cures 
catarrh and headaches ; with cinnamon they prescribe it for chronic cough, 
fever, piles, &c. Compounded with vinegar, it strengthens the gums and 
cures toothache ; an oil prepared from it is dropped into the ears in earache. 
A decoction is a valuable remedy in asthma, diarrhoea, and diuresis; pow- 
dered or in the form of lotion the bark is applied to putrid sores : pessaries 
made of it promote uterine action. The usual dose for internal adminis- 
tration is about 60 grains. Dahu-el-kandtil, an oil prepared from the 
flowers, is said to have much the same properties as the bark.” 

No critical chemical examination of the bark has been made, but, 
according to Dymock, the watery extract evaporated to dryness yields a 
brittle, highly astringent kino-like substance. In Bombay kaiphal fetches 
from one to two rupees per maund of 41D), and is entirely imported from 
Northern India. 

Food.— The fruit, which is about the size of a cherry, has not much 
flesh, but is pleasantly sour-sweet and is eaten by Natives. 

Structure of the Wood. — Purplish-grey, hard, close-grained, apt to 
warp, weight 48II1 per cubic foot. 

Domestic, &c. — The bark is said to be employed in the Kh.isia Hills 
to poison fish. The twigs are used in the Panj.ib as tooth-brushes by 
persons suffering from overdoses of mercury. 

MYRICARIA, Desv.f Gen. PL, /., j6r. 

Myricaria elegans, Royle ; Ft. Br Ini., /., 250/ Tamariscinsc. 

Syn. — M. GERMiNiCA, ?ir. Lot.T.irouA, H.f. & T. 

Vera 

tr*& h t tit* tb pu. 
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References. — Stewart, Pi. PI,, 91 ; Royle, III. Him. Pot., 214 ; Gazetteer, 
N.-W, P., X., 3o5. . . r 

Habitat.— A bush found on the Western Himalaya from Oarhwal 
to Ladak and in Western Tibet, at altitudes from 6,000 to 15,000 feet. 

Medicine. — Aitchison states that the leaves arc used as an applica- 
tion to bruises, &c., in Lahoul. . , . 

Fodder.— The twigs arc browsed by sheep and goats in Ladak 

(Stewart). 

Myricaria germanica, Dew. FI. Br. Ind., /., 2^0. 

Syn.— M. Bit acteata, Hoyle; M. Hoffmeisteri , Flats.; Tamarix ger- 

MANtCA, Linn. 

Var. prostrata, Emlh. & Hook,/. (Sp.). 

Vcm. — Pis, shulakdt, hambukh, kathi, humbit, iimbu, joaraktsc, Pu. 
References. — Stewart, Pb. PI., 91 ; Brandis, Par. I’l., 2J ; Gamble, Man. 
Timb., 20; Boyle, III. Him. Ilot., 214, t. 44 ; Gazetteers:— N.-W. P ., IK, 
trviii. ; X., 3od ; Indian Forester, JV., 233 ; XI., 2. 

Habitat. — A shrub of the Temperate and Alpine Himalaya, from Sik- 
kim to Kumaon, at altitudes of 10,000 to 14,000 feet. 

Fodder. — The branches arc employed as fodder for sheep and goats. 
Structure of the Wood. — Hard, white, used for fuel. 

MYRISTICA, Linn.; Gen. PI., IJL, L’f- 

A genus of evergreen aromatic trees which comprises about So species, 
chiefly natives of Tropical East Asia, Malaya, and America ; a few nre African 
and one Australian. Of these 30 are met with in India and the Malay Penin- 
sula. 

Myristica fragrans, Ilouit.; FI. Br. Ind., V., ton; Myristice/e. 
The Nutmeg, Mace. 

Syn. — M, officinalis, Linn. ft; 'SI. moschata, Thunb. ; M. akomatica, 

Vem . — Jcyphal or jdephal, the ant—jdl-phal, the aril or mac c—jdpatr. 
Hind.; Jayphal, the not—jdc-phal, the aril mjdiri, Beng.. ; the nut— 
Jaiphal, the an\—jauntari, Pb. ; the nvl—ydphal, thearil— /oj<Lr«, Dec.} 
the nut **^fdiphal s the a.n\'~j(i7cantri t jiipatri, BoMB.; the nut— yuiphala, 
the ax\\—jdyapatri, Mar. j the nut— y«vc pkal, the xcrWr-idvantari, jdpa- 
tri, Gu/. : the nut mjddikkdy, tilt ZLtil—jddi-fiattiri, Tam.; Zerangam, 
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jaji kaya, the n\it**jiijiRaya t jdtfphalamu, the ZTU~jaf>atn t ir.L.; the 
nv.t—jdj:knyi, tile xir\\=rjdpatri, Kan.; the nut -,J plilkc^ the aril— yifrj- 
pattiri, Malay. ; the nxtt^Zddipku, the aril — sddiplm-xipden , Burm. ; the 
nut«=yii<fi.f4, sddih.a, the aril~r as.ivasi, Taduvdshu, Sing.; 7dtif>hala, 
the nut— j uji-phala v:, the aril r-ijnjipafri, Sans. ; the xuil—Joucbuvd, 
joueuttib, j auO’Ut'trib , the an\^-basbdsah, basbds, Arab.; the nut— 
Joucboyah, the aril— basbds, Pers. 

References. -R, FI. Ind., F.d. C.B.C., -447 ; Kura, For. FI. Burnt., II., 
2*2; Gamble, Man. Timb., 3l3 ; Stewart, Hot. Tour in Hazara, 
&c., 9 ; DC., Orig. Cult. PI., 419: Mason, Burma and. Its People, 4<y), 
740; Sir It'. Elliot, FI. Andlir., 72, 73, 106; Phaftn. Ind., 1S9 ; Pluck & 
Hanb., Pkarmacng., j 02 ; Fleming, Med. PI. & Drugs ( Asiatic Peter., 
A 7 .), IS S; Air. site, Mai. Ind., I.,' 201, 739,622; O'Sh.aughnessy, Beng. 
Dtspetts., So4; Medical Topog., l3g ; Mcodeen Sheriff, Supp. Pharm. 
Ind., 1S0 ; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med . Hindus, 224.300; Murray. PI. Bf 
Drugs, Sind., 3 7 ; Bent. &' Trim. Med. PI., 21S ; Dymock, Mat. Med. 1 !'. 
Ind., 2 ml Ed„ '61 ; Year-Book Pharm., 1S79, J'7 ; Birder pod, Bomb. 
Prod., 22S ; Baden Pearl!, Pb. Pr., 302, 3/3 ; I.isbta, Useful PI. Bomb 
(Vo! XX l'., Bomb, Gan.), 170 ; R/yle, rred. Res.. 73, 74. 200 ; Hammei, 
Piesse r Perfumery, ie3, 1A4; Simmondt, Tropica! Agriculture, 4S4 • 
Christy, AVtr Com. Pi., IV//., 26 ; Linsckoteit, Voyage to East Indies (hi. 
Burnell, Tide & yule), Yol. II., <2. S4. S> 5 ; Andaman Islands, Port 
Blair, IS70-71 , 4$ ; In ian Forester, l'II/„ taj ; Smith. Be. Die., 2S9. 

Habitat.— A handsome, bushy evergreen tree, with dark shining leaves, 
wlvch grows in its native islands to a height of 40 to 50 feet. It is found 
wild in the Moluccas principally' in the small volcanic group of Banda. 

History. — Towards the end of last century, the English introduced the 
tree into Ben-coolen and Prince Edward’s Island, and later into Malacca, 
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the Islands of Singapore and Penang, as well as Brazil and the West Indies. 
It was also cultivated with some success by Dr. Roxburgh at the Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta. In Bencoolen, nutmeg cultivation is still carried on,' 
and the greater part of the trade supply is now derived from that place 
and Banda. Extensive plantations were formed in Penang and Singapore, 
in the early part of this century, and with so much success that for some 
years the exports from the latter island exceeded those from Banda. But 
in i860 the trees were visited by a destructive blight, which the cultivators 
were powerless to arrest, and which ultimately led to the extermination of 
the trees and the ruin of the planters. Of late years the Chinese have 
been making hopeful efforts to introduce the plant, and to compete with 
the Spice Islands. It has also been established in India on the Nilghiri 
Hills, but with little commercial success, and though cultivated to a small 
extent in many parts of India and Ceylon, the future field for British 
nutmeg plantations seems to be in Jamaica. Notwithstanding this fact, 
mention is made of small amounts of nutmegs of Indian produce being 
exported to Europe. 

Oil.— The nut yields an essential and a fixed oil. Theformer is white, 
acrid, pungent, and smells powerfully of nutmeg ; the latter," nutmeg butter,’ 
is yellowish in colour, and solid. It is extracted from refuse nuts by re- 
ducing them to powder, heating them in a water bath, and, while hot, ex- 
pressing the oil. This solidifies on cooling into the moitled, orange-brown 
butter. It has a pleasant odour, and a fatty, aromatic flavour. 

Both Mace and the Nutmeg yield an otto or essential oil upon aqueous 
distillation. That from the former is yellow, with a strong odour of the 
mace and an aromatic flavour; that from the latter is nearly colourless, 
or white, with a strong odour and taste of the nut. Both are extensively 
used for perfuming soaps. The extent to which they are so utilized is at 
once seen by the enormous consumption of Nutmegs in Great Britain. The 
actual consumption is variously stated. Piesse (Art of Perfumery) writes 
that the “ produce of Nutmegs in the Moluccas has been reckoned: at from 
600,000 to 700,0001b per annum, of which half goes to Europe, and about 
one-fourth that quantity of Mace. The annual consumption of Nutmegs 
in Britain is said to be 140,000]]).” Simmonds, on the other hand, 
writes that, during the five years ending 1870, the average was 592,7361b, 
valued at £37, 75 6 - 

The Otto of Nutmegs enters largely into the composition of many 
articles of English perfumery, but especially into that of-Frangipani. Wher 
used sparingly it combines pleasantly with lavender, santal, and bergamot. 
Formerly soap, known as Banda soap, was prepared from the fatty oil 
or Butter of Nutmegs. The trade in this article has died out, being 
replaced by ordinary soap perfumed with the otto of the Nutmeg. 

Chemical Composition. — Thefixed oil makes up about one-fourth of 
the weight of Nutmeg, the essential oil from three to eight per cent. The 
latter consists almost entirely of a hydrocarbon, having, according to 
Cloez, the composition C w H 1C . Gladstone, in 1872, confirmed the ana- 
lysis of Cloez, and assigned to this hydrocarbon the name myristicene . 
The same chemist found in the crude oil, an oxygenated oil, myristicol, 
of very difficult purification, and possibly subject to change during the 
process of rectifying. It possesses the characteristic odour of the nut, and 
is isomeriewith carvol. From the facts recorded by Gmefin it wouldappear 
that the essential oil sometimes deposits a stearoptene called myristicin- 
The authors of the Pharmacographia state that they have never obtained 
such a deposit, and imply that possibly this substance may have been 
merely viyristic acid, a substance plentiful in the fixed oil. 

•if °'l °r Nutmeg Butter contains the volatile bodies already 

oescribed, to the extent of about six per cent., besides several fatty bodies, 
the most important of which is myrisitn, C, H s (OC J4 H-- 0 ) 3 . This 
substance by saponification yields myristic acid, C I4 O-, and glycerine. 
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Another fat has also been observed, readily soluble in spirit, and accom- 
panied by a reddish colouring matter, but its composition has not as yet 
been investigated. . . 

Mace contains about 3 percent, of a volatile oil, consisting for the most 
part of macene C 10 H 1C , similar to oil of turpentine, but possessing the 
smell and taste of nutmegs. In addition it contains a thick aromatic 
balsam [Fliickiger S’ Hanbury, Pharmacographia). . 

Medicine.— The nutmeg was known at least to the later Sanskrit writers 
by the name of jdtiphala, but it is doubtful at what time it first became 
known in India. In the sixth century A.D. records exist of the nutmeg 
having formed an article of Arabian import from the East, and export to 
Europe, and the medicinal properties of the nut were probably then known 
to Arab and Persian physicians. Ainslie informs us that '• it is considered 
by the natives of India as one of their most valuable medicines in dyspep- 
tic complaints, and in all cases requiring cardiacs and corroborants ; they 
likewise prescribe it to such puny children as appear to suffer much in 
weaning.” Similarly mace “is a favourite medicine of the Hindu doctors, 
who prescribe it in the low stages of fever, in consumptive complaints, and 
humoral asthma ; and, also, when mixed with aromatics, in wasting and 
long-continued bowel-complaints, in doses of from grs. 8 to grs. 12, and 
sometimes to as much as dr. I ; but they generally administer it cau- 
tiously from having ascertained that an overdose is apt to produce a 
dangerous stupor and intoxication ; the same effect is ascribed to the Nut- 
meg by Bontius.” According to the same author, the Arabians place Nut- 
meg amongst their " liepatica,” and “tonica,” and mace amongst their 
“ aphrodisiaca,” and “ carminaliva.” Dymock writes that the Muham- 
madans consider Nutmegs and mace to be stimulating, intoxicating, diges- 
tive, tonic, and aphrodisiac ; useful, especially when roasted, in choleraic 
diarrhoea, also in obstructions of the liver and spleen. According to 
Rumphius, the juice of the green fruit, mixed with water, is usc'd in 
Amboyna as a wash in apthous affections. The volatile oil is occa- 
sionally employed as an external stimulant, and the fixed oil, or Nutmeg 
Butter, is also considered stimulant and is considerably used by native 
practitioners in preparing rubefacient liniments. Dymock states that a 
paste made with the nuts is used as an external application in headache, 
palsv, &c., and is applied round the eyes to “ strengthen the sight.” 

The utilization of Nutmeg in European medicine is too well kflown to 
require any description ; suffice it to say that it is regarded as stimulant, 
carminative, and in large doses narcotic, and is used in doses of ten to 
twenty grains in atonic diarrhoea, flatulence, colic, and some forms of dys- 
pepsia. An infusion has been recommended as of great service in quench- 
ing the thirst of cholera patients. It is, however, chiefly employed as an 
adjunct and as a condiment. It is officinal in the Pharmacopoeia of India, 
three preparations being described, vis., the volatile oil, the spirit, and 
the expressed oil. The last mentioned is recommended as a useful appli- 
cation in cases of rheumatism, paralysis, and sprains. 

Special Opinions. — “ Is useful in cases of dysentery and is thus 
given bv native doctors. A small excavation bv means of a scoop is 
made in' the kernel, a quantity of opium suited to' the age of the patient 
is inserted into the pit and covered with the scrapings. The kernel is 
now thinly covered with some flour paste, and the whole roasted in hot 
ashes. It is then ground into a paste and the mass is given in divided 
doses at intervals. It is also tome and anti-rheumatic. The powdered 
kernel with Casuarina fruit is used in toothache ” {Surgeon- MajorD. R. 
Thomson, .1 ID., C.I.E., Madras). “Nutmegs rubbed up with water- 
form a useful application for parotitis and other glanduia- sn etlimrc ” 
Forsyth, F.R.CS., Edin. and V. C. Mukerji, M.B., CM., D^aj. 
pore). “ When made into an electuary with sugar and gin, it is a popular 
domestic remedy for dysentery among children ” (Native Surgeon T. R. 
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Moodelli ar, Chingleput, Madras). “ Nutmeg, rubbed with oil on a piece 
of stone, is applied with friction in cases of cholera, and in cases when 
the internal organs appear to be congested ” ( Civil Surgeon J. H. 
Thornton , B.A., M.B., Monghyr). 

Food. — Both nutmeg and mace are largely used by the Natives as 
a condiment. The widespread utilization of both in European cookery is 
too well known to require comment. 

Myristica Irya, Gcertn. > FI. Br. Did., V., 109. 

Syn . — M. JAVANICA, Blume. ) M. SPHASROCARPA, Wall.) M. EXALTATA, 
Wall. 

Vern. — Mai oh, Burm.; Ereya, Sing. ; Mutwindd, chooglwn. And. 

References. — Kura. For. FI. Burnt., II., 282 ; Gamble, Man Timb., 314; 
Beddome, For. Man., 176; Gazetteer, Bombay, xviit., 46. 

Habitat. — A moderate-sized evergreen tree, native of Burma, the An- 
daman Islands, Malacca, and Ceylon. 

Structure of the Wood. — Dark olive-grey, hard, close-grained ; weight 
52lb per cubic foot. A handsome wood, which seasons well, takes a good 
polish, and is worthy of attention {Gamble). 
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M. longifolia, Wall.; FI. Br. Ind., V., tio. 

Syn. — M. longifolia, in part, Hoo'k.f. & Thoms.) ? M. linifolia, Roxb, 

Var. erratica, M. erratica. Hook. f. & Thoms. ; M. corticosa. Hook, 
f. & Thoms. 

Vern. — Zadeitbo, \ax.=thit-than, Burm. 

References. — Roxb., Ft. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 744; Kura, For. FI. Burnt., II., 
283; Gazetteer, Burma, /., 135. 

Habitat. — An evergreen tree of the Sikkim Himalaya, Assam, Sylhet, 
the Khdsia Hills, Chittagong, Pegu, Martaban, and Tenasserim. 

Resin. — The tree exudes a red resin (Kurt;). 

Structure of the Wood. — Whitish, turning pale brown, rather heavy, 
fibrous, soon attacked by xylophages. 

M. malabarica, Laml. ; FI. Br. Ind., V., 103. 

Syn.— ’Myristica tomentosa. Grab.; M. dactyloides. Wall.; M. 
notha. Wall. 

Vern — The tml=Jangli jaiphal, ranjaiphal, kai filial, the aril ^rdmpatri 
Bomb.; Kanagi, the nnt=pindi-kai, Kan. 

References. — Beddome, FI. Sylv., t. 2bg ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 314; Dais. 
& Gibs., Bomb. FI., 4; Dymock, Mat Med. W. Ind., S47 ; Lisboa, Cl. Pi. 
Bomb., no, 170, 214; Kevi Off. Guide to the Mus.of Ec, Bot., jog ; Gas., 
Bomb., XV., 441. 

Habitat. — A tall, evergreen tree of the Konkan, Kdnara, and North 
Malabar. 

Oil. — The seed, when bruised and subjected to boiling, yields a quan- 
tity of yellowish concrete oil, which is used medicinally, and for purposes 
of illumination. 

Medicine. — As early as the time of Rheede, the fruit of this species 
appears to have been used for the purpose of adulterating the nutmegs 
and mace of M. fragrans. Of late years this practice has been revived, 
and according to Dymock rdmpatri, once very cheap, is now worth Rio 
per maund, while the nuts fetch R2 per maund of 37afc. The former is 
exported to Europe (chiefly to Germany) as an adulterant for true mace.. 

The plant occupies a place in the secondary list of the Pharmacopoeia, 
where it is stated that the oil has been represented as a most efficacious 
application to indolent and ill-conditioned ulcers, allaying pain, cleans- 
ing the surface, and establishing healthy action. For this purpose it. re- 
quires to be melted down with a small quantity of any bland oil. Waring 
suggeststhatitmay be found serviceable as an embrocation in rheumatism. 
According to Dymock, the seeds in the form of a lep are used as an ex- 
ternal application in Bombay, 
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Special Opinions.— § “The seed, roasted and ground into powder, 
is given three times a day as an astringent for diarrhoea and dysentery. 
It has also narcotic properties ” ( Surgeon-Major L. Beech, Cocanada). 
“ The expressed oil is used as a stimulating application to indolent ulcers ; 
the pounded seeds are also used as a stimulating plaster 1 ' ( W. Dymocb, 
Bombay). “ The expressed oil is stimulant to indolent and ill-conditioned 
ulcers, detergent and anti-rheumatic ” ( Surgeon-Major D. R. Thomson, 
M.D., C. I E., Madras). “ The fruit is much larger than the true nutmeg, 
but has little aroma. A concrete oil is prepared from it and used in rheu- 
matism. The arillus ramp aid is considered to be a nervine tonic, and 
is used in stopping vomiting, also as a substitute for the true mace from 
which it differs in being destitute of aroma 11 ( C. T, Peters, M.B., Zandra , 
South Afghanistan) . 

Structure of the Wood. — Reddish-grey, moderately hard, weight -32111 
per cubic foot. Used for building. ' 
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Myrobalan, Chebulic, see Terminalia Chebula, Pits. ; Vol. VI., Pt. II 


Myrobalan, Emblic, seePhyllanthusEmhlica, Linn.; Vol. VI., Pt. I. 


Myrrh, see Balsamodendron Myrrha, Nees. : Vol. I., 367. 


MYRSINE, Linn. ; Gen. PI., II., 642. 


Myrsine africana, Ai'wu. ; FI. Br. Ind., III., 51 r ; Mtrsines. 

Syn. — M. GLABRA and scabra, Garin.; M. Rotundifolia, Lamb. ; M. 
bifaria. Wall.; M. Potama, Don. 

Vern. — Gwoaini, pahari cha, chitpra, N.-W. P. ; Bebrang, bakhum. holc- 
huri,baruk, gdgttl, jutru, chachri, prdtshu, branchu, brdiiti, khushin, 
papri, banddru, binsin, atulgdn, shamshdd, vdvarattg, khukan, fruit— 
bebrang, Pb. ; Baibarang, baring, Arab. 

References. — Brandis, For. FI., a 86 ; Gamble, Man. Timb.. 2S0 ; Stewart 
Pb. PI., 13s ; Baden Powell, Pb. Pr., 369 ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 313, 
743 ; Gazetteers : — Panjdb, Hazara Dist., 133 ; N.~W. P., IV., Ixxni. ; 
Settlement Pep., Haadra Dist., 94. 

Habitat.— A small evergreen shrub found in Afghanistan, the Salt 
Range, and the outer Himalaya from Kashmir to Nepal, at altitudes from 
1,000 to 8,500 feet. 

Medicine. — The fruit, known as bebrang (a name also applied to 
that oi Samara Ribes), is sold for medicine in all the bazars of the Panjab. 
It is said to be a powerful cathartic vermifuge, and >s also used in dropsy 
and colic. The gum is considered a “ warm remedy ” and is considerably 
employed as a remedy for dysmenorrhoea. 

Special Opinion. — §"Is said to be alterative, and is used with 
Liquorice for strengthening the body and preventing the effects of age” 
( Civil Surgeon J. Anderson, M.B., Bijnor, N.-W.P.). 

Food. — In the Settlement Report of the Hazdra District the fruit is 
said to be commonly eaten by the poorer zemindars. 

Structure of the Wood. — White, moderately hard, weight 49ft per cubic 
foot. 

Agricultural. — The plant has been recommended as suitable for 
hedges. 


M. capitellata, Wall.; FI. Br. Ind., Ill, 512 ; Wight, Ic., t. 1211. 

Syn.— M. excelsa, Don; M. lucida. Wall. 

Var. lanceolata, Wall, (sp.), — M. Wightiana, Wall. 

Var. lepidocarpon, Wight (sp.). 

Var. avenis,^. DC . (sp.),— M. Porteriana, Wall. ; M. umbellulata. 

References. Brandis, For. FI., 236 ; Kura in Jour. As Soc 1877 bt ,7 
221 ; Beddome, FI. Sylv., t. 234; Gamble, Man. Timb., 23/.'’ 17 ’ * ' ’ 
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Habitat. — A shrub or small tree of Nepal, Bhutan, Assam, and the 
Khdsia Mountains ; var. lanceolata is also common on the hills of South 
India and Ceylon. 

Food.— The fruit is eaten in Southern India { Bcidonte ). 

Structure of the Wood. — Var. lanceolata has a moderately hard, pink- 
coloured wood, said by Beddome to be durable and used by the natives. 
Myrsine semiserrata, Wall.; FI. Br. Ind., III., 511. 

Syn. — M. acuminata, Royle ; M. sessilis, Don. 

Vern. — Parwana, htngkung ; gogsa, bamora, gaunta, Hind.; Bilsi, beresu 
kalikatlui, bilauni, Nepal; Tungcheong, Lepcha; Chupra, Kumaon. 

References. — Brandis, For. FI., 28s; Kura, For. FI. Burnt., II., 105 ; 
Gamble, Man. Timb., 239 ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 3i3 ; Royle , III. Him ■ 
Bot ., 265 ; Ind. Forester, III., i83 ; XI., 273, 367, 36g ; XII., 55; ; XIV., 
* . 394. 

Habitat. — A shrub, small or middling sized tree, met with in the outer 
Himalaya from the Beas to Bhutdn, at altitudes from 3,000 to 9,000 feet, 
also on the Nattoung Hills of Martaban. 

Structure of the Wood. — Hard, red, weight 5illiper cubic foot. Wailich 
states that it is chocolate coloured, heavy, hard and handsome, and is used 
in Nepdl for carpenter’s work. It is, however, apt to split and is usually 
too small for anything but firewood {Gamble). 

MYRTUS, Linn.; Gen. PL, 1 ., 714, 1006. 

Myrtus communis, Linn. ; D C. Prod., III., 239 ; Myrtace/e. 

The Common Myrtle. 

Vern. — Vildyati ntehndi, murad, Hind.; Sutr-so-.va.fruit—hnb-iil-dsfEnG.; 
Vildyati mchndi, murad, lcavcs=»tKr<«f, {nut-hab-ul-ds, habhul, Pb.; 
Fruit— abhulas, SlND; As, dsbiri, maitrid, ismar, isferem, fruit= hab-dl- 
us, Pers. 

References. — Stewart, Pb. PI., $3; O’Shaughnrssy, Beng. Dispens., 333 ; 
Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 101 ; Medical Topog., 152 ; Sakharam Arjun, 
Cat. Bomb. Drugs, 56; Murray, PI. & Drugs, Sind , 192 ; Dymock, Mat. 
Med. W. Ind., 2nd Ed., 33s ; Year-Book Pharm., 1874,625 ; 1876, 13; 
1879, 467 ; Birdwood, Bomb. Prod., 36; Badcn-Powell, Pb. Pr., 349; 
Gazetteers : — N.-W. P., I., 81 ; Mysore and Coorg, I., 60; Agri.-IIorti. 
Soc., Ind., IV,, Sec. I., 119 ; Indian Forester, XI., 55 ; XII., 5p. 

Habitat. — A shrub, indigenous in the area extending from the Medi- 
terranean region to Afghanistan and Baluchistdn, extensively cultivated 
in India. 

Dye. — The bark and leaves are used in tanning, the berries for 
dyeing. 

Oil. — A fixed oil is said to be obtained from the berries, and accord- 
ing to Baden Powell, is believed to strengthen and promote the growth of 
the hair. In Europe an essential oil, distilled from the leaves, is largely 
employed in perfumery, under the name of Eau d'rlnge. In the prepara- 
tion of this oil the leaves, flowers, and fruit are all distilled together, 
about 5 oz. being obtained from 1 cwt. It is yellowish, or greenish yellow, 
and highly fragrant. No record exists of this essential oil being known to, 
or prepared by, the Natives, hut Irvine states that the leaves and berries 
are employed for making scent in Patna. 

Medicine. — The leaves of the myrtle have long been known and valued 
in European medicine, aud have also been considered of importance by 
Muhammadan writers. Their virtues are too well known to require de- 
scription, but it may be remarked that in Upper India they are considered 
useful in cerebral affections, especially epilepsy; also in dyspepsia, and 
diseases of the stomach and liver. A decoction is employed as a mouth- 
wash in cases of aphtha:. The fruit is carminative and is given in 
diarrhoea, dysentery, haemorrhage, internal ulceration, and rheumatism. 
The seeds, ground and mixed with antimony, are used to colour the 
eyelids. 
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NANNORHOPS, II. JVendt.; Gen. PL, IIP, 923 . 


Nannorhops Ritchieana, II IVendl. ; Palma:, 

Syn. — Chamierops Ritchieana, Griff. 

Vern. — Maori, Hind.} Patha (the fibre), kiln, kaliun, (Salt Range), Pb.; 
Mzarii, Trans-Indus; Maizurryc, Pushtu j Pjis, pesh, pease , feme, 
pfarra, pharra, Sind & Baluch. 

References. — Brandis, For. FI., S47; Gamble, Rian. Timb., 41s-, Stewart, 
Pb. PI., 242 -, Aitchison, Cat. Pb. and Sind PI., 142 ; Murray, PI. and 
Drugs, Sind, 18 ; linyle, Fib. PI., p2, psj Balfour, Cyclop., 64S- 
Habitat.— Usually a stemless, gregarious shrub, common on rocky ground 
in Sind, and in the Trans-Indus tracts of the Panjab up to about 3,000 
feet; also in Afghanistan and Bdiuchistdn. Under favourable circum- 
stances it develops a trunk which reaches to 14 feet in height. In the Saha- 
ranpur garden there are three fine specimens grown from seed obtained by 
Dr. Jameson from'Kohat nearly 40 years ago. 

Fibre. — The leaves are used for matting, fans, baskets, hats, sandals, and 
other articles. Rope is also made from the leaves and leaf-stalks. Stewart 
mentions that the rope, used for the construction of a bridge of boats across 
the jhelum, during one season, when mttnj (Saccharutn) was scarce, snap- 
ped at once under a strain which iiiitnj ropes could have resisted. 

Medicine. — Bellew states that the delicate young leaves, which have a 
sweet astringent taste, are in great repute for the treatment of diarrhoea 
and dysentery. They are also used as a purgative in veterinary practice, 
Foo’d.— The leaf-buds are eaten as a vegetable. 

Domestic Uses. — The seeds are made into rosaries and exported from 
Baluchistdn to Mecca. The stems, leaves, and petioles serve as fuel. The 
reddish-brown moss-like wool of the petioles, impregnated with saltpetre 
(or steeped in the juice of mulberry leaves according to Bellew), is used 
as tinder for matchlocks. A rude kind of drinking cup is made of 
the entire Jeaf-bJade by tying together the tops of the segments (Brandis). 

Naptha, see Petroleum, Vol. V. 

NARAVELIA, D C. Gen. Pl. r J., 4. 

Naravelia zeylanica, DC. ; Ft. Hr. Ind., /., y,- Ranunculaceje, 

Vetn. ChagnUbati, Rung.; Sdt joyit, Burm,; Dayupalii or naravjclla. 


Habitat.— A scandent bush, found plentifully in the tropical Himdlaya 
from East Nepdl eastward to Bengal, Assam, 8rc., distributed to Ceylon. 
About Calcutta it is one of the most abundant of plants. 

Fibre — As with most of the Clbmatideje the stems arc twisted into 
rough but useful ropes. 

NARCISSUS, Linn, ; Gen. PI., III., 718. 

Narcissus Tazetta, Linn, Am arylli daces. 

Vern. — Nargis, irisa, Pb. 

f rf' « ' 7lt* art> ? b - FI; 23s-, Aitchison, Cat. Pb. and Sind PI., 
S%\ RlyU,‘miWm B 3 7 T Dtspens " 6 V 5 Oymock, Mat. Med. W. Ind' 
Habitat.— Indigenous in Sicuth Europe, North Africa, and Western Asia, 

Larptrf S rm< : fbr a ‘-f Gr r? th i TeCords from Afghanistan, and Mr. J. H 
Ln X n S ^ f' rlter J hat , ] f r S e quantities of the flowers are annually 
b ought to Quetta from Kandahar for ornamental purposes. The flower: 

fnerfes 'nf d WnH ln f bud ' fu d cx P an ^ after being placed in water. This 
species. Dr. Watt informs the writer, is abundant on some of the hillside^ 
e ow Simla where it flowers in November to February according to alti- 
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tude, and has ali the appearance of being wild. Dr. Royle mentions 
having found it in some apparently wild situations, which after enquiry 
he found to be the sites of old habitations and deserted gardens. 

Medicine. — The root possesses emetic properties. It is also absorbent. 
As a perfume it is used to relieve headache. 

Special Opinions. — § “ Imported into Bombay, dried and sliced, com- 
monly sold in the bazdr as a substitute for bitter hermodactyls”' (W. Dy - 
mock, Bombay). “Purgative. It is poisonous” (Surgeon- Major D. R. 
Thomson, M.D., C.I.E., Madras). 
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(G. Wait.) 

NARCOTICS. 

Narcotics and Drugs. 

History.— This term is applied medically to substances which are either ' 
anodyne in their action (that is, relieve pain) or soporific (produce sleep). 
The word narcotic is derived from vapKUTiKas, benumbing, or from vaput}, 
numbness or torpor. Soporifics generally act also as anodynes, and 
various anodynes are antispasmodic. The list here given includes, how- 
ever, not only all the narcotics proper, such as Opium, Indian-Hemp, &c., 
but also those of less pronounced properties such as Hops, Tea, Tobacco, 
&c. It has thus more a popular than a strictly therapeutic character. In 
fact, the term narcotics is here employed in its Indian fiscal acceptation as 
synonymous with the equally general term “ Drugs.” The enumeration 
below has thus been made to embrace mild stimulating preparations, 
adjuncts to fermentation, flavouring ingredients to beverages, and poisons, 
— substances which perhaps could scarcely be relegated to a position more 
likely to prove convenient to the enquirer after such information than the 
present. 

The following tabular statement exhibits some of the more striking 
statistical records of the trade in narcotics. While it would (to arrive at 
a conception of the total trade) be incorrect to add together the value of 
the imports and exports from and to foreign countries, to those from and 
to the provinces of India coastwise, or to those carried by internal routes, 
still these are to a large extent independent transactions and afford employ- 
ment to separate agencies. But, even were such an addition made, the 
total would very probably not exceed the actual production and consump- 
tion, since the exports are of necessity drawn from the surplus. The bulk of 
the amounts carried by rail is towards the seaports and is intended to meet 
the foreign exports, while theintra- and inter-provincial adjustments of sup- 
ply and demand, as represented by coastwise trade and by a minor portion 
of road, rail, and river traffic, does not probably exceed £3,000,000. _ The 
production and consumption of Hemp, Opium, Spirits, and other excisable 
narcotics is to a large extent local, and regulated to meet but not exceed 
indigenous demands, so that with the exception of specially selected and 
registered tracts, which are concerned in the productic'^of Ganja and 
Opium, for external markets, very little of the local traffic ' ^ narcotics 
as Alcohol and Hemp (Bhang) would appear in trade r 
u Trade. — From the table given on the next page it w 

or p'ear the railways (mainly) carried close on £20, 000,00c 
are end the total value of the foreign transactions by sea a 
Medicer very considerably exceeded that amount. T1 
in Europea, important, being only valued at about £2,000,^ 

Muhammadaiof pounds sterling the conventional rupee of tw 

scription, but it nbtless the error thereby involved is more 

useful in cerebral m road and river returns and by the in 
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The above table will enable the enquirer after such information to 
discover the net exports or imports by striking the balance between the 
figures given in columns I., II., III., and IV. Thus, for example, the net 
import of foreign tea was last year valued at R 11,79,253, and the net 
export of Indian grown tea at R5, 40, 28, 955. 

ALPHABETICAL ENUMERATION OF THE CHIEF INDIAN 

NARCOTICS 

For further information regarding the narcotics of India, the reader is 
referred to the list below, and from the brief notices there given to the 
detailed articles in their respective alphabetical positions in this work. 

1. Acacia arabica, Willd.; Leguminosas. 

The Babul. 

Bark of the root is used to flavour native spirits. See Vol. I., 25. 

2. A. ferruginea, DC. 

The bark is employed in the distillation of arrack from jaggery 
(Beddome). 

3. A. leucophlcea, Willd. 

The bark is used to facilitate the fermentation of spirits prepared 
from sugar and palm juice ; and at the same time is supposed to increase 
the amount of the alcohol. See Vol. 1 , 53. 

4. Aconitum ferox, Wall. ; Ranunculaceje. 

Indian Aconite. 

The root of this and other Himalayan species is used medicinally as 
a powerful narcotic, sedative, and also criminally as a poison. See V ol. 
I.*, 84-92. 

5. Anacardium occidentale, Linn.; Anacardiacea:. 

Cashew-nut tree. 

A spirit is distilled from the succulent fruit-stalk, by the people at 
Goa See Vol. I., J233. 

6. Anamirta Cocculus, W. & A.; Menisfermaceas. 

CoCCUL US 1ND1CUS. , 

The seeds contain a poisonous principle called picrotoxm. They are 
intensely bitter and have been employed as a substitute for hops in the 
manufacture of beer. They are also said to be used in Bombay to in- 
crease the intoxicating effects of country spirits, sold in retail. See Vol. 
I., 236 ; also Fxsh\Poisons below, p. 327. 

7. Areca Catechu, Linn. ; Palm as. 

Areca, or Betel-nut Palm. 

This palm is viewed as a native of Cochin China, the Malayan Penin- 
sula and Islands. It \is cultivated throughout Tropical India; in Bengal, 
Assam, Sylhet, but will not grow in Manipur, and only indifferently in 
Cachar, Burma, and Siam. In Western India, below and above the 
ghats, it flourishes. V 

The following particulars regarding the narcotic properties of betel- 
nut have been taken frorii a paper read by Dr. W. Dymock before the 
Bombay Natural History Society : — 

“ The areca or betel-nut Malm is supposed to be a native of the Malayan 
Peninsula and Islands, but\is now met with only in a cultivated state. 
Some idea of the consumption of betel-nut in India may be formed 
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from the fact that in addition to her own produce India imports about BETEL-NUT. 
to, 400,000 pounds of the nut from Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and 
Sumatra. The exports are under 500,000!!), which go to Eastern countries 
frequented by Indians, such as Zanzibar, Mauritius, Aden, China, &c. 

Bombay is the chief centre of the export trade. It has long been known 
in the East that the fresh nuts have intoxicating properties and produce 
giddiness, and that the nuts from certain trees possess these properties to 
an unusual extent, and even retain them when dry, the produce of such 
trees being known as Marjnri supari or intoxicating betel-nut. Ordinary 
betel-nuts have undoubtedly a stimulant and exhilarant effect upon the 
system, and arc supposed to be aphrodisiacal. Marjari supari are pro- 
duced by a small number of trees in most beter plantations. These trees 
cannot be distinguished from the others until they bear fruit, so that not 
unfrequently accidents happen, from the nuts becoming mixed with the 
produce of the plantation before their presence has been detected. The 
intoxicating properties of the betel-nut are greatly diminished by heat, 
and consequently many people only use the red nuts of commerce, which 
have undergone a process of cooking, The only account of th c Marjari 
supari in European works appears to be that of Rumphius, which agrees 
in every respect with the particulars related by betel farmers in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay. He says:— 'Many of the fresh nuts have 
the property of intoxicating and making giddy those who eat them, affect- 
ing them much as tobacco does those who are not used to it. Some of 
the old nuts also cause, in those not addicted to their use, great oppres- 
sion on the chest and a sense of strangulation. These are called Pinanga- 
Mabok, ‘intoxicating pinanga,’ and are chiefly produced by the black 
variety of areca, which some consider a distinct species. Intoxicating nuts 
may be known by the central portion being of a red colour when cut open. 

I have already observed that I do not consider this black areca to be a 
distinct species, but a variety of the two species described by me, and 
found here and there amongst other trees — although some trees certainly 
occur, all the nuts of which are intoxicating, especially among those belong- 
ing to this third variety.’ Rumphius adds that when these nuts have 
been eaten by mistake, either lime-juice or acid pickles are the best reme- 
dies. The above facts seem to indicate the return of a few plants to an 
original wild form now extinct, especially as the unripe nuts of the best 
trees produce similar effects in a less degree. The betel-nut, in Sanskrit 
guv aka, puqa, and kramuka, in the vernaculars supari-, when wrapped in 
the leaves of the piper-betel or pan, along with lime and spices forms the 
hint or vira, which is so much used by the natives of all parts of India, 
and is commonly presented by one to another in token of civility or affec- 
tion. It is also given in confirmation of a pledge, promise, or betrothal, 
and among the Rajpoots is sometimes exchanged as a challenge ; thus 
the expression lira tithana signifies ‘ to take up the gauntlet,’ or take 
upon oneself any enterprise ; bira dalna, ‘ to propose a premium ’ for the 
performance of a task : the phrase originated m a custom that prevailed 
of throwing a bira into the midst of an assembly, in token of an invitation 
to undertake some difficult affair, for instance, in the first story of the 
Vctaiapanchavinshati, the king, when he sends the courtesan t o seduce 
the penitent who was suspended from a tree nourishing himself with smoke, 
gives her a bira. Bira dena signifies ‘to dismiss’ either in a courteous 
sense or otherwise. A bira is sometimes the cover of a bribe, and a bira 
of seven leaves (sat pan ka bird) is sent by the father of the bride to the 
bridegroom as a sign of betrothal. At marriages the bride or bridegroom ’ 
places atari or cigarette-shaped vira between the teeth, for the otherpartv 
to partake of by biting off the projecting half one of the tricks plaved 
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on such occasions is to conceal a small piece of stick in this mri, so that 
the biting It in two is not an easy matter. The nut is also a constant 
offering to the gods at Hindu temples, and on grand occasions the bira 
is covered with gold or silver leaf. 

“ According to the Hitopadesa the betel-leaf so constantly used with 
the nut has thirteen properties : it is sour, bitter, heating, sweet, salt, 
astringent; it expels flatulence ( vataghna ), phlegm ( haphanasana ), worms 
( krimihara ); it removes bad odours, beautifies the mouth, and excites 
desire. Betel-nuts and leaves were known to the Greeks, the former as 
Hestiatoris or ‘the convivial- nut/ which appears to be a rendering of the 
Sanskrit names in Greek : the latter was doubtless the Malabathron or 
* Indian leaf/ sometimes called simply $v\\ov (pan), and sold in rolls 
in a dried state. Dioscorides speaks of their being threaded on strings 
to dry, — a practice still common in Bombay among the Indian traders, 
who send the leaves to their friends in Arabia, Persia, and elsewhere. 


The passage in Dioscorides ev fw pekavi^t'iv re uOpauvrov kcc) oko/ckrjpov 
is probably corrupt, and should be as suggested by M. Vergilius ev tv 
fx-akcttcl^eiv ts ctdpavcrTov koc) okottkypov, a reading which he found in 
one manuscript. As regards the fabulous growth of Malabathron re- 
corded by Dioscorides, it was probably the tale of some traveller who had 
seen the practice of burning the jungle after the monsoon on the west' 
coast of India. That Malabathron was not a cinnamon leaf is, I think, 
proved by Dioscorides in his chapter on Cassia, describing its leaves as 
like those of the pepper plant. Until very lecently the betel-nut was 
considered by European medical writers to be simply astringent, and the 
intoxicating properties of the bira were supposed to be due to the spices 
and leaf ; but the rapid progress of organic chemistry and physiology 
during the last few years has led to the discovery of intoxicating proper- 
ties in the nut, while Dr, Kleinstuck has shown that the essential oils of 
betel leaves are of much use in catarrhal affections, inflammations of the 


throat, larynx, and bronchi, exerting an antiseptic action ; and has also- 
used them with advantage in diphtheria. The juice of four fresh leaves 
diluted may be given as a dose when the oils are not readily obtainable. 

"In 1886, Herr E. Bombelon announced that the betel-nut contained 
a liquid volatile alkaloid, but did not describe its composition and pro- 
perties. As it seemed probable that the physiologically active consti- 
tuent was to be looked for in this alkaloid, Herr dahns was induced to 
investigate the subject more closely, and has reported the results recently 
to the Berlin Chemical Society. He found in the nut three alkaloids — 
Arecoline C 8 H 1J NO 3 ; Arecaine C 7 H 11 NO 2 -f- H 2 0 ; and a third alkaloid 
* which could not be closely examined, as the quantity obtained was very 


« qnall. 

' “Of these alkaloids arecoline is undoubtedly the active principle of the 
T , '.-nut. It was found that full-grown rabbits died within a few minutes 
sul subcutaneous injection of twenty-five to five milligrams of the 

anC e '>mide and hydrochloride; cats succumbed after trie injection of 
Cachar lJ^^y milligrams. The most dangerous action of arecoline con- 
ghats it flmi 3 s ' ow ' n S' °f the heart’s action by small doses, or even its 
The followi’*" as takes place with muscarine. Simultaneously with the 
nut have been^t ^ ie res piration is also affected, causing a feeling of suffo- 
Bombay Natural ma y take P^ ace when it is given in poisonousdoses ; 

“ The areca or t ' on the pupil of the eye was observed. _ Atropine was 
Peninsula and IsIeF 30 * the poisonous effects of the alkaloid, so that the 
Some idea of the°c or two of dhatura to the viva, as sometimes practised 
antidotal. It was also found during the experiments 
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on animals that the organism may become gradually tolerant to the 
poison of the arcca-nut, as in the case of smoking and chewing tobacco.” 
See Vol. I., 298-301. 

8 . Balanites Roxburgh!!, Planch. ; Simarube;e. 

The bark yields a juice used as a fish poison. See Vol. I., 363, also 
Vol. III., 366. 

9. Bassia latifolia, Roxb . : Sapotaceaj. 

Mahua or Mohava. 

The spirit resulting’ from the fermentation jof the flowers js largely 
consumed by the natives inhabiting the area of country occupied by this 
tree. Mahua is, in fact, one of the chief sources of alcohol throughout 
the table-land of the central and southern portions of India. In official 
correspondence on this subject local authorities have urged the facility 
which exists for illicit distillation and the practical inability of the exist- 
ing police force to check such a trade over the sparsely populated wild 
hilly tracts where the tree grows. The Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces alluding to this subject wrote : — “ This tree occurs abundantly 
all over these provinces and the process by which spirit is distilled from 
the Mahua flower in the wilder parts of the country is of the simplest 
character — a couple of earthen pots and a piece of hollow bamboo, to form 
a tube, constituting the distiller’s apparatus. There is not a district in 
some portion of which spirit cannot, under these circumstances, be distilled 
illicitly without much fear of detection, and experience has proved most 
convincingly that unless the inherited taste of these people for this stimu- 
lant is satisfied by the establishment of shops within their reach, where 
they can buy taxed spirit, they will resort to illicit distillation, and render 
themselves liable to the penalties of the criminal law.” 

Some few years ago a considerable trade was done in exporting Mahua 
flowers, chiefly to France, but recent legislation which prohibits the import, 
has extinguished the traffic. Mahua flowers have, therefore, been shown in 
the table given at page 3x9, not because of the present value of the export 
traffic, but because of the immense importance of the flowers, in the inter- 
nal traffic, in spirits and spirituous materials. For further information see 
Vol. I., 409. ' 

xo. B, longifolia, Willd. 

Mahua of South India. 

A spirit is also prepared from the flowers of this species. See Vol. I., 
416. 

11. Bhang, the least injurious form of Cannabis sativa (which see). 

12. Bojah, a kind of beer made from millets. See Eleusine (Vol. III., 241) 

and Sorghum (Vol. VI). 

13. Borassus fiabelliformis, Linn . ; Palm, 11. 

Palmyra Palm. 

1 he toddy prepared from the fermented juice, or ras, is largely con- 
sumed. The distillation of the toddy yields palm wine or arak. See Vol. 
!•» 497 - 

14. Calotropis gigantea, R. By. ; Asclepiadacfjc. 

An intoxicating liquor called Bar is said to be prepared from this 
plant by the tribes of the Western Ghats. See further in Vol. II,, 47. 

15. Camellia theifera, Griif ., TernstrcdmiacE/E. 

Tea. 


See the article Camellia, Vol. II., 73-S5, also Tea, Vol. VI. 

16. Canavalia ensiforrois, DC., and var. virosa (the wild form) : Legu- 
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Birdwood says: — “This is a common narcotic in the Konkan. The 
pods are shred with French beans, boiled and eaten, when intoxication 
follows.'” See Vol. II., 97. 

17. Cannabis sativa, Linn, ; Urticace je. 

Indian hemp. 

Ganjd, Charas, Bhang, Majun or Majum, see Vol. II., 109-110, 113-118. 

The following brief account appeared in the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition Catalogue and may be here reproduced, since in some respects 
it amplifies the facts already given in this work : — 

“ Hemp is in India almost exclusively cultivated on account of its nar- 
cotic property. There are three distinct forms of the drug, vis., ganjd, 
charas, and bhang. ‘These are used in the various provinces of India as 
follows : — 

" (a) In Eastern Bengal the plant is cultivated for the agglutinated 
female flower-tops known as ganjd. This is sold in two forms — round and 
flat — and the drug is always smoked, a small quantity being mixed with 
tobacco. In 1883-84 2,493 acres were under ganjd. This gave employ- 
ment to 1,972 persons and yielded 8,982 maunds. The cultivation, manu- 
facture, and sale is regulated by law. Permission is granted on license, 
and the produce is compulsorily placed in Government stores. There are 
two charges made by Government — a license to trade and sale, and a 
direct duty per maund on actual amounts removed fi om store. During the 
year 1883-84 the Bengal Government realised a net revenue of Ri9,73,7i3, 
being a charge of R335 a maund on amount consumed. The consumer 
paid from R16 to R20 a seer, or R640 to R800 a maund (e.g., £64 to £80 * 
for 84D)). 

“( 6 ) In the North-West Provinces the cultivation of ganjd is pro- 
hibited, but bhang or the young leaves and twigs are largely collected 
from the semi-wild plant. These are made into a greenish intoxicant 
liquor known as hashish. The supply of ganjd consumed in these prov- 
inces is imported from the Central Provinces, Bombay, and Bengal. 
Including bhang, the consumption in 1883-84 amounted to 6 , 6 go maunds, 
which gave a total revenue of R 5,53,35b- There is no direct duty levied 
on amount consumed, and the revenue is raised entirely by farming the 
retail shops. The Government obtained in this way only R82-11 per 
maund, while in some parts at least of these provinces the drug was re- 
tailed at the same price as in Bengal. 

“(c) In the Panjab ganjd is very little used, but the consumption of 
hill-grown bhang is very extensive. From Kashmir, Ladak, and Afghan- 
istan charas is largely imported into the Panjdb. This is a resinous-like 
substance found on the flower-tops and twigs, collected by rubbing the 
flower-tops between the hands or by causing men to run violently through 
the fields. The resin or charas adheres to their naked bodies and is 
scraped off. It is commonly reported that from Nepal a fine quality of 
this substance, known as inomea, is obtained. Dr. Gimlette, Residency 
Surgeon, Nepal, reports, however, that as far as Katmandu and its 
neighbourhood is concerned the name montea is unknown except as 
applied to an extraoidinary medicinal preparation in which human fat 
forms an important ingredient. (For further information see Vol. II., 115- 
Dr. Gimlette further states that charas is, in Nepdl, prepared by 
rubbing the flower-tops between the hands. A small amount of charas 
Induced in Sind by causing men clad in skins to run through the fields, 
p su Pply of charas comes to India, however, from across the 

ranjab frontier, and is conveyed under a permit system (but free of duty) 
nearly all over India. On reaching the frontier of Bengal it has, however, 
to pay the heavy import duty of RS a seer. About 600 maunds of charas 
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are annually consumed in the Pan jib, but the imports are over 5,000 
maunds. As this large amount enters and passes over India almost 
quite free of duty, it naturally affects most materially the Indian-grown 
gnyijd and bhang. Char a$ is stronger than ganjd and fetches a slightly 
higher price in Bengal ; but in the Panjab it is sold at R4 to R13 a seer 
(21 d); and in Bombay for about R2 a seer. The total revenue derived 
in the Panjdb from hemp narcotics was in 1883-84 only R 1,44,640, or a 
revenue of R31 a maund on consumption. 

" (d) In Bombay ganjd is very extensively cultivated, the consumption 
being over 9,000 maunds, and the revenue only Ri,6ii599, or about R17 
a maund. There is no fixed duty, but the revenue is realised, as in the 
North-West Provinces and the Panjdb, by farming the retail shops. 
Gaitjd is sold in Bombay at R2 a seer. 

“(c) In the Central Provinces cultivation of ganjd on a large scale takes 
place according to a system very much similar to what prevails in Bengal. 
The shops are farmed, but over and above, a fixed duty per maund is 
levied on amounts removed from the stores. The production in 1883-84 
amounted to 6,356 maunds, and the local consumption to only 768 maunds. 
The total revenue realised from all sources amounted to R 1,29,207, or 
R 168-7 per maund on amounts consumed locally. Removals from the 
stores to other provinces appear to pay no duty, so that exports from the 
Central Provinces may be put down in Allahabad free of duty, while from 
Bengal the same article pays R5 a seer to Government. 

“ (/) Assam consumes annually a very considerable amount of Berigal 
ganjd, and the provincial treasury is credited with a large revenue there- 
from ; this in 18S3-84 amounted to R363 a maund, the total revenue being 
82,31,691. 

“(g) Madras cultivates ganjd and bhang to a certain extent, and 
doubtless it imports these substances from neighbouring provinces also ; 
but a separate account of ( the revenue derived therefrom is not published, 
so that the condition of the Southern Presidency cannot be compared with 
other parts of India. Hemp narcotics are apparently not consumed in 
Burma. j 

“A very great inequality thus exists in the revenue derived from hemp 
narcotics in the various provinces of India. The substance, in one or other 
of its forms, is more or less used ail over India,— either smoked as ganjd 
and char as, or consumed as hashish liquor, or eaten in the form of a 
special sweetmeat, known as rttajun , the last two forms being prepara- 
tions from bhang. The total consumption in 1884 for all India amounted 
to only 16,378 maunds, leaving, as shown by the published figures of pro- 
duction, 11,264 to be either in stock or consumed without pa\ing duty. 

“ Intimately associated with the religious systems of Hinduism, hemp in- 
toxication has become an established luxury and has been inherited by 
the corresponding classes of Muhammadans. It should be recollected that 
habitual indulgence in hemp is nowhere so prevalent as habitual alcoholic 
intemperance. Hemp-narcotism does not establish the same irresistible 
craving as alcohol. The indulgence is rather accidental or occasional, 
than habitual, so that it is more widely diffused than might at first sight 
be inferred.^ The agricultural classes, who, of course, constitute the bulk of 
the population of India, rarely if ever indulge in hemp narcotics. It is the 
artbans, mendicants, and domestic servants who are the chief consumers * 
the middle and upper classes partake of hemp only at certain relieious 
observances, and even then but to a small extent. These facts necessarily 
narrow the community who partake in this indulgence, and it is probable 
that a percentage of two persons in every 1,000 of population would express 
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very nearly the number of consumers. The utmost that a man could 
smoke of ganjd per annum has been estimated at one and a half seers.” 

In a long ana detailed note on Excise Administration {published in the 
Supplement to the Gazette of India, March rst, iSgo), the Government of 
India traces the Bengal trade in ganjd . from 1868-69 to 1887*88. The 
main facts there shown may be briefly summarised t— At the commence- 
ment of the period there were 4,073 shops licensed for the sale of the drug, 
at the close of the period 2,94.9. The revenue realised was in 1868-09 
R8,95,24o, in 1887-88 1^22,44,970. The amount consumed declined from 
8,442 maunds to 6,550 maunds, while the incidence of taxation per seer 
increased from R2-6 to R8'5. The report concludes : — “ Notwithstanding 
the large increase of population which must have taken place between 1 868- 
69 and 1887-88, the number of shops for sale of ganjd has decreased by 
more than 27 per cent., and the consumption by more than 22 per cent., 
while simultaneously the revenue has increased by more than 150 per cent, 
and the incidence of taxation per seer has increased by more than 226 per 
cent.” 

18. Caryota urens, Linn. ; Palmve. 

A toddy is prepared from the fermented sap. See Vol. II., 208. 

19. Cliandu. 

Opium or hafa boiled down, distilled and prepared in the Chinese 
fashion. 

20. Charas. ■ 

A peculiar form of the resinous narcotic of Cannabis sativa. It is 
chiefly imported into India across the Panjdb frontier. Sec Cannabis 
sativa. Cnaras-smoking is described by Honigberger (Thirty-five years 
in the East, pp. 152 — 156). 

21. Cissampelos Pareira, Linn.; Menisfermaceve. 

An ardent spirit is said to be distilled from the root of this plant in 
Garhwal. Sec Vol. II., 327. 

.22. Cleistanthus collinus, Bcnth. ; Euphorbiacf.ve. 

In Chutia NAgpur the fruit and bark of this tree are used as a fish 
poison. .See Lebidieropsis orbicularis, Mucll ; Vol. IV,, 616. 

23. Clerodendron serratum, Sprcng. ; Verbenaceve. . See Vol. II,, 375. 

24. C0COS nucifera, Linn.; Palmas, 

Cocoa-nut Palm. . , ■ 

-L, The toddy and the fermented juice are largely consumed ; as also the 
^spirit distilled from the latter. See Vol. II., 454-455. 

. \Coffca orabica, Linn. ; Rubiaceve. 

Coffee. 

e reader should consult the article in Vol. II., 460-491, 

•tura fastuosa, Unit.; and other species; Solanacevk. 

Datura. See Vol. III., 29-43. 

sine Coracana, Gccrtn.; Gr ami neve, 

i, or rctgl — A beer and spirit is made from this millet which is 
" ^.bojah. See Vol. III., 241. 

•<h?yl° n Coca, Lamk. ; Lin eve. 

See Vol. Ill,, 270-277. 

^fambolana, Lamk. ; • Myrtaceve. 

A . . ' ' . 

'’vlistilled from the juice of the ripe fruit, and in Goa a nine 
from the same. See Vol. II., 286. 
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30. Euphorbia Tirucalli, Linn.; Euphorbiacete. 

The milk is used to poison fish. See Vol. III., 302, also 366. 


FISH 

POISONS. 


31. Fish Poisons, See Vol. III., 366. 

Mr. Hooper has kindly furnished the Editor with an extract from the 
Druggists’ Bulletin for November iSgo, in which he published an account 
of the chief Fish Poisons used in India. One of the best known poisons 
of this nature, says Mr. Hooper, is Cocculus indicus (No. 6 of above list). 
The berries are made into a paste with boiled rice, and very small pieces 
of the mass are sufficient to make fish, birds, and small animals insensible. 
The poisonous principle of these berries has been ascertained to be picro- 
toxinc. In Jamaica the bark of Piscidia Erythrina is employed for 
poisoning fish : the bark is macerated with the residue of rum distillation, 
placed in a basket and dragged up and down the river till the fish are 
intoxicated. The active principle is similar to picrotc/'.ne. In the South 
Sea Islands quite a different drug is used for th : ' purpose, vis., Lepi- 
dium piscidium, a kind of cress which possesses '"an extremely pungent 
taste. The effects of this drug are to cause ,sh to float on the surface 
of the water in a helpless state of insensibility.' But besides Cocculus in- 
dicus already mentioned, there are other fruits, barks, and roots, Mr. 
Hooper tells us, that are employed in India as fish-poisons. The seeds and 
bark of Mundalea suberosa are so used in Southern and Western India. 
The bark of Walsara piscidia also acts effectually. 

Randia dumetorum is an old-fashioned fish-poison which is used from the 
Himalayan Tarai southwards, For this purpose the pulp from the inside 
of the fruit is utilized. Crotalaria paniculata has recently been brought to 
light as a fish-poison used in Tanjore. So also the fruits of Diospyros 
montana have been stated to be employed for that purpose in Travancore. 
Mr. Hooper adds, however, that he is disposed to think there must have 
been some mistake, as no poisonous principle could be detected in them. 
The seeds of.the Barringtonias, Mr. Hooper informs us, are used in South 
India for killing fishj as also the following the bark of Flueggea Leu- 
copyrus ; the bark of Securingea obovata ; the bark of Berberis aristata ; 
the fruit-pulp of Gynocardia odorata ; the root of Millettia pachycarpa ; 
the leaves of Macaranga, various species ; and the flower-heads of 
Spilanthus Acmell. 

It may be added that the peculiar principle Saponin is contained in 
several of the above drugs though their special use has been discovered in 
remote parts of the globe and they belong to widely different natural 
orders of the Vegetable Kingdom. Fish captured through the effects of 
that poison would not be unwholesome as human food. i 

32. Flueggea microcarpa, Bl. ; Euphorbiaceje. 

Syn.— P hyllanthus virosus, Roxb. 

Included in O’Shaughnessy’s list of narcotics. The bark is said to in- 
toxicate fish. : 

33. Ganja. _ - 

The chief narcotic of Cannabis sativa (which see) ; chiefly prepared 
in Bengal, the Central Provinces, and Bombay. It is smoked like opium, 

34. Grewia asiatica, Linn. ; Tiliaceyc. 

Phalsa. 

The fermented juice of the fruit is drunk as a beverage. See Vol. IV. 
178. 

35. Hashish. 

A green narcotic beverage prepared from bhang. See Cannabis sativa. 
36* Hordeum vulgare, Linn. ; Gramine;e. 

Barley. 
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This grain is largely employed in the preparation of beer and spirits. 
See Malt Liquors, Vol. V., 128 . 

37. Humulus Lupulus, Linn.: URTiCAcrjE. 

Hops. 

Contains a narcotic and also a tonic principle which give to beer its 
peculiar odour and flavour. See Humulus, Vol. IV., 302 ; also Malt Liquors, 
Vol. V., 130. 

38. Hydnocarpus venenata, Gccrtn. also H. Wightiana, Bl. : Btxixr je. 
This fruit acts as a narcotic poison, and is used to intoxicate fish. See 

Vol. III., 366, also Vol. IV., 308. 

39. Hyoscyamus niger, Linn. ; Solanaceae. 

Henbane. 

Sedative, anodyne, and antispasmodic. See Vol. IV., 319. 

40. Ilex paraguayensis, St. Helaire ; IlicineJE. 

.Mate or Paraguay Tea. 

See Vol. IV., 328. 

41. Kapha or Kafa ; see Madak. 

42. Lactuca Scariola, Linn., var. sativa, Linn. : Composite, 

Lettuce. 

The inspissated juice, known as lactucarmin, acts as a sedative, ahd 
has been recommended as a substitute for opium. See Vol. IV , 579. 

43. Lasiosiphon eriocephalus, Dene. : ThymelacejE. 

Syn. — L. speciosus. Dene. 

Leaves and bark are poisonous and are used to kill fish. See Vol. 
III., 3^6, also Vol. IV., 589. 

44. Lebidieropsis orbicularis, Miill-Arg.; see Cleistanthus collinus, Benth. 

45. Ligustrum Roxburghii, Clarke ; Oleaceve. 

In South India the bark of this tree is put into the toddy of Caryota 
urens ( birly-mdr ) to accelerate fermentation. See Vol. IV., 646. 

46. Lolium temulentum, Linn. ; Gramine m. 

Darnel. 

The grain of this grass has from very early times been regarded as an 
acro-narcotic poison. Recent experiments tend to show that this is due 
to the grains becoming ergotized, and that healthy darnel seed is innocuous. 
See Vol. V., 90. , 

47. Loranthus longiflorus, Desr., var. falcata, Loranthaceae. 

Bark of wood used in Kanara instead of betel-nut. See Vol. V., 92. 

48. Madak. 

A narcotic preparation made by boiling down and inspissating the juice 
of opium or kapha. Kapha or kafa is the juice of opium collected on 
rags. It is largely smuggled. See Papaver somniferum. (Vol. VI.) 

49. Majun or Majum. 

A swe^^ N ^^eat rendered narcotic by the addition of Bhang. See Cannabis 
sativa. Hoi^-berger says this sweetmeat in his time was largely used in 
Turkey, Arabi^/lndia, and Egypt. 

50. Malt or Fermented Liquors. 

Beer, Ale, Cider and the Indian equivalents. 

The reader should consult the article Malt Liquors (Vol. V., 124 — 14 °)> 
as also the remarks in this enumeration regarding Eleusine, Hordeuin, 
Oryza, Sorghum, &c. The following table and comments on the Beer 
trade of India is taken from the Memorandum on Excise Administration 
(Published tn the Gazette, March 1st, 1800); it may be read in amplifica- 
tion of the article on Malt Liquors more especially of the table at page 
140 : — 
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The Memorandum commenting on- these figures states " These 
figures do. not bear out the assertion that the increased consumption 
of beer * is Native and not English.’ The consumption of beer by 
the British troops in India has increased. This is not necessarily 
inconsistent with Mr. Caine’s assertion that the British soldier is more 
temperate than formerly, as the quantity of beer supplied to the British 
soldier by the canteens only represents a portion of the total consumption 
of liquor by the army, and there has been an increase in the number of the 
troops from 60,000 to 70,000, dating from 1885; there has also been a 
marked decrease in the consumption of spirits by British soldiers. Natives 
of India as a rule do not drink beer made after the European method, 
but there is a considerable and increasing European and Eurasian popula- 
tion in India, and increase in the consumption of beer by the general 
population is almost entirely confined to these classes” ( Memorandum on 
Excise Administration). * 


51. Meconopsis aculeata, Royle ; Pafavf.raceje. 

The roots are reputed to be exceedingly narcotic (O’Shmighncssy). See 
Vol. V., 197. 


52. Melodious monogynus, Roxb.; Apocynaceie. 

Syn. — Nerium piscidium, Roxb. 

The leaves, wood, and root contain a narcotic poison. See Roxburgh 
FI. Ind., 244, regarding its action as a fish poison. See also Vol. V., 226. 

53. Momea or Mumai, see Cannabis sativa. 

54. Mundulea suberosa, Benth. ; Legumjnosae. 

The leaves are used as a fish-poison. See Vol. III., 366, also Vol. 
V., 288. 

55. Nerium odorum, Soland. ; Afocynace te. 

The root, bark, and leaves contain a powerful narcotic poison. See 
p. 348. 

56. Nicotiana Tabacum, Linn., and rustica, Linn. ; Solanacejf. 

Tobacco. 

See Vol. V., pp. 341 to 428. 

57. Osyris arborea, Wall. ; Santalaceje. 

The Himalayan substitute for Tea. 


58. Oryza sativa, Linn.; Gramineae. 

Rice. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to refer in any detail to the fact that rice is 
one of the chief grains employed in India in the preparation of Malt or 
Fermented Liquors (Paclmai) (see Vol. V., 124 — 140) or in the distilla- 
tion of spirits. (See p. 332,) In addition to the passages of this work 
just cited, the reader should, however, also consult the article Oryza 
sativa. The following quotation will exemplify the ease with which both 
a sort of beer and a spirituous liquor may be prepared, and will thus 
convey some tangible idea of the importance of rice as one of the Indian 
sources of alcohol : — 

"The preparation of rice beer presents no more difficulty than the infu- 
sion of a pot of tea, and has this additional facility that, whereas tea, 
under the circumstances in which we most know it, is an imported product, 
which has to be purchased, rice is the staple food of the country, and 
being cultivated and stored in large quantities, every Kachari and. every 
Miri has it always at hand. The mode of preparation is to steep rice in 
water for two or three days, then boil it with certain herbs, which act as a 
yeast, and the result is beer. It is rarely sold, each person manufacturing 
his own supply, and borrowing from his neighbours if he falls short. 
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“ Pachwai is manufactured so simply that the process is onlv a little 
more complicated than the preparation of rice for ordinary meals or the 
brewing of a pot of tea.” “ It should be noted that the rice-beer is some- 
times made to undergo a further process of distillation, and the distillate 
is called phaitka. It is almost as cheaply and simply made as the rice- 
beer itself : take two earthen-ware pots ; in one of them put the rice-beer, 
and on the top of it stand the other pot, first knocking a hole in the bottom 
of it. Stand a saucer on the bottom of the higher pot, and stop the 
mmith of this pot, with a vessel made in the shape of an inverted cone 
and filled with cold water. Now set the whole thing on a fire. The 
fumes rise, through the hole, into the upper jar, are condensed against the 
cold inverted cone, and drop into the saucer in the form of spirits. ” “ If 
people want to obtain spirits, they can do so either by getting smuggled 
om . /' ie ,h'N s > or by brewing and distilling for themselves bv 
ethods with which they are quite familiar, and which are very cheaply 
and easily available” ( Extract from a -Memorandum by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam). Foi further particulars consult the paragraph be- 


. sanva apove. 


59 - Pachwai, a kind of beer made from rice ; see Oryza : 

60. Papaver somniferum, Linn.; Papaveraceje. 

Opium. 

SeeVol. VI. 

Peganum Harmala, Linn. ; Rutaceae. 

Kecommended as a substitute for opium. See Vol. VI. 

62. Phoenix sylvestris, Roxli . ; Palmas. 

Wild Date-palm. 

The sap -is fermented into toddy. See Vol. VI. 

63 - Picrasma quassioides, Benn. ; Simarube^e. 

Indian Quassia. 

Bark used tike the officinal quassia to kill insects. See Vol VI 

64- Piper IJeUe, Linn.; Piperacp.^. 

Areca nutf V S 5 ee C Voh Vh Stimulant when chewed, together with limeai 

■>< «*£”- >«*) «* and «, 

66 . Pmnus^ Amygdalus, BaiU. ; Rosace je. 

T» n a . ker " eei s I of S the t Bhd^ 'cherry ' ^Padusf ’ tvT'w— 1’ a ' S ° the Ieav 
Puddum) ; and the leaves of ^ P ' 5 Himalayan Cherrv f 

“f” tsss 

6? ‘ „^ 0 . dodendro n arboreiim, Sm . ; Ericaceae 

narcotic.poI^n^'ivhich'proveVfataTto she' 1 " ^cies contain 

visiting Rbododendrons P ra?so ot Voi ^ou^ ** 

68. Ruetlia Wtata*, Ac, L 
See Vol. II., 259, also Vol. VI., Pt I 

69. Saccharum officiaarum, Linn.; Gramine * 
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70. Sapium indicum, Willd. ; Euphorbiaceje. 

The juice acts as a narcotic poison, and the seeds are used for intoxi- 
cating fish, 

71. Solanum nigrum, Linn. ; SolanacEjE. 

Employed as a narcotic by the hakitrls. Contains ’solanine united 
with malic add. The fruits are very dangerous, and act in the same 
manner as those of belladonna. The extract of the whole plant acts like 
lactucanurh ( 0 ’Slut aft n essy ) . 

72. Sorghum Vulgare, Pers . ; Gramine^e. 

Jo WAR. 

In Poona a native beer, called boja, is brewed from jmvdri grain 
malted, and bhang is added as a substitute for hops (Dais. & Gibs.). See 
Eleusine Coracana, Gcertit. (Vol. III., 241), and Sorghum (Vol, VI.). 

73. Spirits or Alcohol. 

Space cannot be afforded here to deal with this subject in detail, and the 
reader is, therefore, referred to Spirits in Vol. VI., ana the article Alcohol* 
Vol. I., 161-162, where fuller particulars will be found. It may be explain- 
ed that any study of the traffic in spirits must be referred to at least two main 
headings, vis*, locally prepared spit its and imported spirits. The former 
is distilled from many substances, but chiefly from the following : — Bassia 
latifolia flowers, inahua ; Sorassus flabelliformis, r art juice j CarJ-ota urens, 
toddy; Cocos nucifera, toddy; Eleusine Coracana, mama, millet; Hordium 
vulgare, barley; Oryza sativa, rice; Phcen-x sylvestris, date-palm toddy; 
Saccharum officinarum, sugar-cane, rum ; and Sorghum vulgare, jo-mar, 
millet. For details of the various methods of distillation from these pro- 
ducts, the reader is referred to the remarks in their respective places In 
this review of narcotics, as well as to their separate places in the various 
volumes of this work. The following passage may, however, be here given 
as exemplifying the ease with which alcoholic beverages can be, and 
doubtless are, prepared outside the limits of excise control : — 

Extract from a Minute forwarded by the Government of Bo mb ay, 
to, the Government of India. 

“ When illicit markets for toddy were opened in all directions, and tap- 
pers were allowed to take or send their toddy to any shop or distillery they 
pleased, the transport regulations broke down, and any one who wanted 
toddy for illicit distillation was able to carry it where he pleased on the 
plea that he was conveying it to some shop or distillery. How greatly the 
facilities for illicit distillation were thus increased will be understood when 
it is remembered that any pot of fermented toddy can be converted into a 
ready charged still, and that distillation can be set going anywhere within 
the s"pace of less than five minutes. All the apparatus necessary, besides 
the pot of toddy, is an earthen saucer, and a little wet earth wherewith to 
close tightly the mouth of the pot and a small bowl to be placed floating on 
the surface of the toddy, in the pot. If a pot of fermented toddy thus 
treated is set to boil, and the saucer closing its mouth is kept cool by pour- 
ing water on it, the spirit given off from the boiling toddy in the shape of 
steam is condensed on the underside of the saucer and drips from the sau- 
cer into the bowl floating on the toddy ready to receive it. Two or three 
bottles of strong spirit can thus be made in a couple of hours from an 
ordinary sized pot of toddy. Distillation of this kina can be carried on 
anywhere, in the houses or in the fields, or in the jungles ; wood and water 
are plentiful in all these coast talukas. Tt was the custom of the whole 
countryside to make toddy spirit in this primitive fashion before reforms 
were taken in hand in 1877-7 ts. In those days such stills were in almost 
dailv use in every village and hamlet of the toddy-producing tracts.' 
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The following table gives a complete statement of the liquor and drug 
traffic in Bengal— the largest and most densely populated province of 
India: — 

" The number of shops for the sale of all kinds of liquor and drugs in 
Bengal is shown in the following table for each year since 1870 : — 


Year. 


iS70-;i 

1571.72 

1572.73 

■873-74 

1 5 74- 7S 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1S77-7S 

1575- 79 
1S79-S0 
1SS0-81 
18S1-S2 

1552- S3 

1553- S4 

1554- S5 
18S5-35 
1SS6-S7 
1SS7.88 

1555- S9 


Distilled 

Liquor. 

Drugs. 

Tarf. 

Pachwaii. 

8,193 

15,565 

21,670 

1,687 

S,937 

16,615 

2i,6S9 

1,815 

7,271 

17,119 

22,351 

22,873 

1,844 

6, Si 2 

10,975 

2,006 

6,152 

9,240 

19,424 

1,863 

5,294 

7,424 

19,265 

1,661 

5, 'S3 

7,092 

18,844 

1,677 

5,267 

7,24s 

19,077 

1,717 

6,751 

6,999 

19,048 

',739 

6.S7S 

0,S77 

2',579 

25,563 

2,066 

7,369 

7,M5 

2,034 

6,874 

6,796 

30,26s 

2,135 

5,634 

6,499 

30,311 

2,159 

5,74° 

6,513 

20,138 

2,259 

5,502 

6,291 

'9,577 

2,1 os 

5,2gS 

6,005 

19,555 

2,162 

5,3'o 

5,922 

■9,471 

2, >95 

5 , 1 12 

6,059 

■9,05' 

2,157 

4,539 

6,092 

18,467 

2,203 


of distil lrH lin Tu hat S T Ce s 870-7 1 the number of shops for the sgle 
the number of 'ivf ba ^ be 5 ; n reduced by 3.654, or more than 44 percent; 
morn in g h ps for th ? saIe of dru .? s has been reduced by 0,472, or 

reduced bv^^f 3 nunlber ° f shops for the saIe of ^ has been 
sale of 0r pl0 ^ e t ,a . n lo , P er cent. ; the number of shops for the 

per cent” t v *h° r rice “heer, has been increased by 516, or more than 2a 
The f? ihs Gn ? M * °f India, mLcH 1 st, : 8 9 o.) 3 

tav-itinn J*. 1 ,1 • ^°‘ •'' 1 1 e other provinces show a similar result, vis., increased 
d™e B 7 dHn ' n,Shed fac % ,es r obtaining alcoholic be trages and 
& aS bv mCan ^ - th , C l rmented juice of the palms enumerated 
The ^ main ' a V. nd of , bcer Prepared from rice, 

is shown by the ^emftkf '"fhid? 1 7 lpor . ted spirituous liquors 

Importation 0/ Spirits into British India by Sea from Foreign 
Countries. b 


Dining 


1870- 71 

1871- 72 
if7:-73 
1873-74 
1-74-75 


Quantity. 

Amount of 
customs duty 
realised. 

Gallons. 

461,323 

671,626 

723,609 

6c-S,S24 

674.9$/ 

Rx. 

'84,309 

1 67.417 

184,06s 

193,261 

215,240 


Rate of duty 
Per gallon of 
i-onnon proof. 


R 
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Importation of Spnits into British India. — -continued. 


During 

Quantity. 

Amount of 
customs duty 
realised. 

Rate of duty 
per gallon of 
London proof. 






Gallons. 

Rx. 

R 

1875-76 , 





704,874 

225,667 

\ 

1876-77 . 





6 S 4 .S 27 

255,128 


1877-78 . 





737.714 

275,983 

/ 

1878-79 . 





692,384 

286,847 

I 

1879-80 . 





814.334 

321,846 

( 

18S0-S1 





848,238 

3 <> 7 , 9 o 5 

/ 4 

1881-82 . 





842,739 

337,497 


1882-S3 . 





949,169 

353,624 


18S3-S4 . 





894,420 

355 , 2 io 

| 

1884-85 . 





857,970 

344,993 

1 

1885-86 . 





936.984 

363,075 

/ 

18S687 . 





1,064,386 

429,708 

) 

1887-88 . 





1,084,487 

462,935 

f 5 

1888-89 . 


• 



1,119,367 

482,834 

) 


Rx.= io rupees or the conventional pound sterling. 

“ It will be seen that in 18 years the rate of duty has been increased by 
66 per cent , and that, nevertheless, the quantity consumed has increased 
by 142 per cent, and the revenue by 161 per cent. 'I he fact that the rate 
of increase of revenue is not proportionate to the increase in quantity and 
in duty is an indication that the spirits now imported contain on an aver- 
age less alcohol per gallon than in former years. In quantity of pure al- 
cohol imported the increase is about 50 per cent. The increase of the 
Excise Revenue proper, i e., excluding the duty on imported wines, spirits, 
'and beer, between 1870-71 and 1888-89, has been from Rx. 2,374,465 to 
Rx. 4.705,346, or an increase of g8 per cent., against one of 16 r per cent, 
in the case of imported spirit. 

“The figures we have just given show clearly that an increase in the 
revenue derived from excise, or even in the quantity of liquor consumed, 
does not necessarily indicate any relaxation of the restriction on the liquor 
trade. We have adopted what is admitted to be the most efficacious means 
of restricting the consumption of imported spirits by imposing a high duty 
and raising the rate from time to time. The imports have, ncvcithdess, 
increased ; and the increase has been greater, proportionately, than that of 
the Excise Revenue proper. We believe that a poition of this increase is 
due to the higher rates of duty gradually imposed on spirit manufactured 
in the country which have made it possible for imported spirit to compete in 
some places with country spirit. If \\e are correct in this conclusion, there 
cannot have been any stimulus of the sale of country spirit by reducing the 
cost at which it may be procured. But apart from that, the point v c wish 
to bring out is that the fact of an increase having taken place in a similar 
branch of revenue where we have admittedly adopted the best possible 
means of restricting consumption is sufficient to show that a mere increase 
in the Excise Revenue is not a ground for condemning our excise adminis- 
tration ” ( Memorandum on Excise Administration published by the 
Government of India in the Gazette, March isi, iSpo). 

74. Strychnos Nux- vomica, Linn. ; Loganiace/e. 

Nux-Vomica. , v . VI 

The bark and seeds contain strychnine and brucmc. z>cc vo . 
h? *r*5j*j * , 

The juice of certain palms which is consumed as a kind O'" disi iH- 

ed in the preparation of spirits. See Borassus, Caryota, Co co.., < — 
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76. Theobroma Cacao, Linn . ; Sterculiaceae. 

Chocolate. 

See Vol. VI., Pt. II. - 

77. Tephrosia suberosa, DC., see under Fish-poisons, Vol. III., 366 ; also 
Mundulea suberosa, Eenth. p. 288. 

78. Viscum monoicum, Roxb. ; Loranthaceae. _ 

Specimens taken from Nux-Vomica trees’ in Cuttack were found to 
contain strychnine and brucine ( O'Shnvghnessy , Bang. Dispens., 37 s)- 

70. Vitis vinifera, Linn, j Ampelideae. 

The Gape and Wine, Brandy, &c. See Vol. VI., Pt. II. 

80. Walsura piscidia, Roxb. ,* Meljaceae. 

The bark is used in the Circars for poisoning fish. See Vol. VI., Pt. II. 

81. Withania somnifera, Dun.; Solanaceae. _ ' _ 

The leaves and stems are supposed to be narcotic and diuretic, and 
by some are considered to be the Strychnos hypnoticus of Dioscorides. 
See Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

EXCISE SYSTEM IN AND REVENUE FROM NARCOTICS. 

This subject is perhaps referable to three main headings : Liquors, 
Opium, and Drugs, e.g., Bhang, Ganjd, &c. In the present brief sketch 
of the Indian Excise System it is unnecessary to do more than deal 
with the main features of Excise as affecting Spirituous Liquors. In- 
formation regarding Opium will be found in the article Papaversomniferum 
and of Indian Hemp in the remarks above under Cannabis sativa, also 
in Vol. II., 103-126. This isolation of Opium and Indian Hemp is 
the more necessary since the major portion of the Opium revenue is not 
returned as Excise. The items of opium which do appear in Excise are 
the duty and the license fees obtained from the right to sale and from the 
> amount consumed in India. 

The Government of India in its Memorandum on Excise Administra- 
tion (to which repeated reference has been made) points out that there are 
numerous difficulties which prevent the adoption of a uniform system with 
indigenous liquors, but that these difficulties do not exist with imported 
beverages. The system that would be preferred, were uniformity' possible, 
would be the imposition of a fixed duty per gallon of spirits proportionate 
to the alcoholic strength. “ This is known in its simplest form as the Central 
Distillery system, because under it all liquor is distilled at a public distil- 
lery', centrally situated with reference to the tract to be supplied, and 
watched by a preventive establishment appointed by Government. No 
liquor is allowed to leave the distillery' until the duty has been paid. The 
history of Excise Administration in India shows that the line of progres- 
sion has been from the Farming system, inherited from the Native States 
which preceded British rule, towards a system under which each gallon 
of spirits pays a fixed duty. The earliest system, that of uncontrolled 
farming, the farmer paid a lump sum for the right to manufacture and 
sell liquor in a special tract of country; there was no limit as to number 
of shops and he made what profit he could out of his farm. The next 
step was the limitation of the number of shops. A further step was the 
establishment of the outstill, under which only the right to manufacture 
and sell at a specified shop is granted. The chief objection both to Farm- 
ing and Outstill systems is that there is no control over the rate of duty 
per gallon, and, consequently, it may be to the interest of the farmer or 
licensee to steadily lower prices. It then becomes necessary to consider 
whether an attempt can be successfully made to establish a system under 
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which each gallon of spirits shall pay a fixed duty. This may be done 
roughly and imperfectly by limiting the capacity of the outstill and fixing 
a minimum rate of duty for the right to work the outstill. If the outstill 
can only produce a certain number of gallons of spirit in the month and 
must pay a certain tax every month, we know that each gallon of spirit 
will bear, at least, a certain rate ot duty and cannot be sold below a certain 
price. The practical difficulty in the way of securing this result is the 
facility which the licensee possesses for distilling in a still other than that 
which has been licensed. This difficulty is fn some cases insuperable. 
A perfect remedy lies in the establishment of a Central Distillery system, 
but unfortunately the practical experience of years, and the results of 
many experiments, have shown that it is impossible to maintain this 
system in all patts of India. 

“ Under the Farming and Outstill systems the interest of the monopolist 
is enlisted for the suppression of illicit distillation, and sources of informa- 
tion and means of detection are available to him which are not accessible 
to officials. This is not the case under the ordinary Central Distillery 
system. Under that system it is to the interest of the distiller both to 
distil illicitly outside the distillery and to smuggle liquor out of the dis- 
tillery without payment of duty. The shop-keeper and the subordinate 
officials share the profit. Thus it was proved in the course of a judicial 
enquiry in the Gya District of Bengal that out of the spirit made at one 
outlying distillery only one gallon out of three paid duty' to Government, 
the duty’ on the second being retained by the preventive officer, who 
allowed the distiller to take out every third gallon free. 

“The key to the numerous and complicated systems of Excise which 
prevail in different parts of British India lies in the fact that they are 
attempts to combine the monopoly and fixed duly systems with the object 
of securing that every gallon of spirit shall bear a certain rate, of duty in 
places where it is not possible to work the fixed duty system in its simplest 
form ” ( Supplement to the Gazette of India, March 1st, 1890). 

The Government of India in its Resolution on the Memorandum on 
Excise Administration exhibits'the reasons why a Central Distillery system 
has not been universally adopted. These arguments may be here sum- 
marised : — 

jst — Where the quantity of liquor consumed is small, the cost of a 
central distillery, and of an establishment to guard it and to prevent outstill 
distillation, is prohibitive. . 

2nd— It is found impossible on the scale of pay which can be given 
to obtain for those establishments men who are thoroughly trustworthy. 

3rd — The means of communication are. too defective, thus prohibiting" 
the transport of liquor from central distilleries to remote and rural popula- 
tions Besides, the less harmless beverages cannot stand the effects of 
climate and handling on being carried from one place to another. Any 
attempt, therefore, to enforce a central distilling supply would be to force 
the people to use stronger alcoholic drinks instead of the locally prepared' 
beers or mild liquors which take the place of beer among the people. 

4th — The difficulty of preventing illicit distillation is very great. 1 lie 
Government on this point remarks (taking Assam as an example): Jn 

nearly the whole of Assam we must be content with enforcing airec re- 
strictions on the sale of spirits, sale to the public being a transaction which 
cannot be altogether concealed, while distillation may be carried on 1 
without fear of detection.” The difficulty of preventing Native St 
sending liquor into British territory is also very great, and r!h 1 
tions in this direction are of no mean importance .... 

Even in provinces such as Bengal where the central Distil 1 g y 
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has for some time been in full operation, smuggling prevails to a large REVE •. 
extent. This is especially the case in districts where the mahua tree 
abounds, in thinly-peopled tracts or in centres inhabited by the lower 
classes. In cities it occurs but to a small extent, the excise administration 
being there able to control the traffic. 

The extent to which the Central Distillery. system has been enforced m 
the various provinces of India may be learned from the following para- 
graphs:— 

“It was between i860 and 1864 that the Central Distillery system was 
generally introduced into Bengal and the Upper Provinces of India. 

“In the Province of Bengal it was found necessary to abandon the 
Central Distillery system in a few places very shortly after it was introduced. 

It was also found that the high uniform rate of duty could not be enforced 
in all places where the Central Distillery system was maintained. The 
choice, therefore, lay between a low uniform rate of duty and a scale vary- 
ing from place to place. The latter alternative was adopted. The sub- 
sequent substitution on an extensive scale of the Outstill for the Central 
Distillery system after 1877 was not made without cause. The objections 
to the Central Distillery system were obvious, and it was hoped that certain 
advantages, such as the suppression of fraud, of illicit manufacture and 
smuggling, and a consequent increase of revenue would be obtained. 

These advantages were actually secured, but the change was accompanied 
by the removal of the restriction on the capacity of outstills, and an 
increase of drinking followed which has rendered it expedient to return to 
the Central Distillery system where practicable, and to impose various 
restrictions on the outstill system where it must be retained. 

“ In the North-Western Provinces certain tracts had to be removed 
from the operation of the Central Distillery system, and though the uni- 
form rate has been retained, this has only been rendered possible by fixing 
the rate at a comparatively low figure, and increasing the numbers of 
shops so as to reduce the temptation to illicit practices. 

“In the Panjab, the Centra! Distillery system has been introduced, and 
with two trifling exceptions, maintained throughout the Province, the rate 
of duty is high, and it is practically uniform ; on the other hand, illicit dis- 
tillation and smuggling are more common than in any other Province, 
and the number of shops for the sale of liquor has been increased, though 
there is still only one shop for the sale of liquors of ail kinds to nearly 
to.ooo of the population. 

“ In 1878 the Central Distillery system was generally introduced in 
Bombay, but it was found necessary that it should be accompanied with 
the grant of monopolies and with a * minimum guarantee,’ the amount 
of the guarantee being fixed by competition. The system of a ' minimum 
guarantee’ fixed by competition is now being altered, as it was found to 
be open to objection in some respects. 

“In 1869 the Central Distillery system began to be introduced in Madras. 

It was accompanied with various conditions and special provisions, and 
has since been extended to nearly all the districts of the Presidency, having 
now devolved into a system which is almost the Centra! Distillery system 
in its simplest form and with a high rate of duty. The success of the sys- 
tem adopted in Madras is, however, accompanied by a large number of 
shops” (Memorandum on Excise Administration). 

Concluding its Resolution cm the information collected from ail parts 
of India (from which the Memorandum on Excise Administration was 
compiled), the Government of India expresses the policy it has pursued 
and intends to continue in these words : — ' - 

“The practical measures which we propose to adopt in future in 
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furtherance of our declared policy comprise— (i) the abolition of the Farm- 
ing or Outstiil systems in places where it is found practicable to do so ; (2) 
the gradual introduction of the Central Distillery system in its least com- 
plex form ; (3) the imposition of as high a rate of duty on country liquor as 
it will bear, subject to the limitation that such duty shall not exceed the 
tax levied on imported liquor ; and (4) the restriction of the number of 
shops. Where the Outstiil system is. retained, we shall, as far as possible, 
enforce the limitation of the capacity of the still, and in some instances 
a minimum selling price. 

" We do not anticipate that the carrying out of this policy in a rational 
manner and with reasonable regard to the circumstances of the country 
will lead to any loss of revenue. On the contrary, we believe it will be 
as successful from the financial as from every other point of view.” 

The gross receipts for spirits, wines, malt liquors, opium, and drugs, 
&c., returned under the Excise Department and for the corresponding 
imported articles under Customs may be seen from the following table 
which gives the figures for the past five years : — 

j Customs duty. 


1884-85 

1SS5-SG 

1886-S7 

18S7-S8 

18SS-89 


Malt Liquor. 

Spirits. 

Wines and 
Liqueurs. 

Opium. 

Total. 

R 

1 

R 

R 

R 

R 

0,609 

3,44,993 

49,058 

2S6 

4 ,o >,546 

8,128 

3,63.075 

46,961 

279 

4 , ‘ 8,443 

10,712 

4,29,708 

47,776 

428 

4,88,624 

i 3 >i 7 S 

4,62,935 

5*,678 

254 

5,28,045 

*5,205 

4,82,854 

50,224 | 

305 

, 1,14,019 


Excise. 

Total revenue 
derived from 
customs duty 
and excise. 

Spirits. 

Drugs. 

Miscellane- 

ous. 

Opium. 

Total. 

R 

25,48,289 

26,99,200 

2S,37,8So 

29,72,077 

R 

3,88,511 

3 , 92.444 

4-18,037 

4 , 34,725 

R 

35,732 

44,829 

40,345 

34 A 56 

R 

8 , 44,654 

8 , 44,177 

8,63,073 

8 , 77,377 

R 

38,17,1 86 

39,80,660 
41 , 59,335 
43 , > 8,335 

R 

42,18,732 
43 , 99 ,' 03 
46 . 47,959 
48,46,380 


Details not available. 
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NARDOSTACHYS, DC Gen. PL, //., / 33 . 

Nardostachys Jatamansi, DC.; FI. Br. Ind., III., sti; 

Spikenard. [ Valeriane/e. 


Syn.— N. grandiflora, DC Patrinia Jatamansi, Don ; Valeriana 
Jatamansi, J Vail . 

Vem. — YalntnCttci, baltt-char, bdl-chhar, bal-chir, JIfUn.; yafarnansi, 
Bfng. ; Bchk-Htrphus, BfhaR; Z/aiou, va $ rva , jatumdngst. P’EI'Aj. ; 
jn.'nmnn;,!, pnr:pc, paumpe, Bhutan; Jlfnsi, GaRHWAL ; wny-jatt, 
l.ulil-i-pn!, KASHMIR •,'Jhata-mer.si, Dfc. ; Batarharra \, stttr w , l . oyr . ; 



Sunhululltb, Priis. As is tic caw «ith Valerian, cats ffi-rrj ^ 
rpicll of Hie root of this plant, hcnct itlis, soirclmws. calleJ B’.it lo.an in 
the Djccar.. 
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References. — Roxb., As. Res., .IV., 433 ; Voigt, Horl. Sub. Cal., 435; 
Stewart, Pb. PL, 118; Pharm. hid., 120 ; Ainslie, Mat. hid., II., 367 ; 
O'Shaughncssy, Beng. Disbens., 403 ; Moodeen Sheriff, Supp. Pharm. 
Ind., 233; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind., 1S0 ; Dymock, Mat. Med. 
TF. Ind., 417-419 ; Fleming, Med. PL and Drugs, As. Res., Vol. XI, 
iS3 ; Pluck. & Hanb., Pharmacog., 3/2; U. S. Dispens., nth Ed., 
1706 ; S. Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 72; Murray, Pl. and Drugs, Sind, 1S0 ; 
Bidie, Cat. Raw Pr., Paris Exh., 32 ; Waring, Bazar Med., 78 ; Year- 
Book Pharm., 1879, p. 214 ; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 11 ; Med. Top. Ajm., 
12S; Linschoten, Voyage to E. Indies, II, , 126 ( Edition 1885) ; Atkinson, 
Him. Dist„ 743; Birdwood, Bomb. Pr., 46; Royle, III. Him. Bot., 242- 
244, t. 54; McCann, Dyes and Tans, Beng., 143; Piesse, Art Perfumery, 
203-4, 3os ; Balfour, Cyclop., II., 1062; Smith, Die., 387 1 Treasury of 
Bot., 777 ; Kew Off. Guide to the Mus. of Ec. Bot., 83 ; hid. For. X. (1) ; 
Home Dept. Cor., regarding Pharm. Ind., 222-239 ; Sir W. Jones, Asiat. 
Res., II., 405 ; & IV., 109; LeMaout & Decaisne, Descrip. & Aiialyt. 
Bd. [Eng. Ed.), 491 • Madden, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., Ser. 2., Vol. 
XVIII., 449. 

Habitat. — A perennial herb of the Alpine Himalaya, which extends 
eastwards from Garhwal, and ascends to 17,000 feet in Sikkim. 

History. — For the identification of the well-known fragrant root of 
this plant with the true spikenard of the ancients we. are indebted to 
Sir William Jones, whose classical treatise, published in Vol. II. of the 
Asiatic Society’s Researches, deals exhaustively with all previous inves- 
tigations regardingits supposed origin. The uncertainty which had so long 
obscured its botanical origin may to a great extent be accounted for by the 
inaccessible habitats of the plant; and, indeed, it may be observed that both 
Sir W. Jones and Dr. Roxburgh tsee As. Res., IV., 433) failed to 
obtain specimens of the true Nardostachys. In both instances the plates 
accompanying their papers represent Valeriana Wallichii, a totally differ- 
ent plant, though of the same Natural Order, and found at much lower 
elevations on the Himalayai In spite of this error as to the exact botani- 
cal determination of Jatamansi, the arguments brought forward by Sir 
W. Jones removed alldoubts as to the identification of the drug called Jata- 
mansi with the Sumbulu’l Hind, of the Arabs and the Indian spikenard 
of Dioscorides. This conclusion was in reality based upon the examination 
of the bazar drugwhich was easily obtainable, together with the results of 
philological enquiries made of the best informed Muhammadan physicians. 
By Linnaeus and other writers it was supposed that the true nard was a 
grass, many scented kinds of which, chiefly of the Genus Andropogon, occur 
in India. Sir W. Jones, who at one time, during the course of his investiga- 
tions, was tempted to trace a gramineous origin for Jatamansi, failed to dis- 
cover a grass having any resemblance to Jatamansi. “ I am not, indeed,” 
heremarks, “ of opinion that the nardum of the Romans was merely the 
essential oil of the plant, from which it was denominated, but am strongly 
inclined to believe that it was a generic word, meaning what we now call 
dtar and either the dtar of roses from Kashmir and Persia, that of Cetaca or 
Pandanus from the western coast of I ndia, or that ol Agaru — aloe-wood— 
from Assam or Cochin China, or the mixed perfume, called abir, of which 
the principal ingredients were yellow sandal, violets, orange-flowers, wood 
of aloes, rose-water, musk, and true spikenard : all those essences were 
costly ; and, most of them being sold by the Indians to the Persians and 
Arabs, from whom, in the time of Octavius, they were received by the 
Syrians and Romans, they must have been extremely dear at Jerusalem and 
at Rome.” Fuither he says : — “The nard of Arabia was, probably, the 
Andropogon Schcenanthus, which is a native of that country ; but, even 
if we suppose that the spikenard of India was a reed or a grass, we 
shall never be able to distinguish it among the many Indian species .of 
Cyperus, Andropogon, Schcenus, Carex, and other genera of those 
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natural orders, which here form, a wilderness of sweets and some of 
which have not only fragrant roots, but even spikes in the ancient and 
modern senses of that word.” “My own enquiries having convinced 
me that the Indian spikenard of Dioscorides is the Sumbiilu l Htnd, and 
that the Sumbulu’l Hind is the Jatamansi of Amarsmgh, l am persuaded 
that the true nari is a species of Valerian, produced in the most remo e 
and hilly parts of India, such as Nepdl, Morang, and Bhutan, near w ic 
Ptolemy fixes its native soil : the commercial agents of the Devardja 
call it also Pampi, and, by their account, the dried specimens which look 
like the tails of ermines, rise from the ground, resembling ears o gr 
wheat both in form and colour,— a fact which perfectly accounts for the 
names Stacliys, Spica, Sumbul, and Knshah, which Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, and Persians have given to the drug, though it ^ ^ot proper y a 
spike, and not merely a root, but the whole plant, w hich th e ni atives 
gather for sale, before the radical leaves have unfolded themselves from 

the base of the stem.” , e,. w 

It is most probable that the wrong plant was purposely sent to &ir W. 

Jones, in place of the true Jatamansi, which appears o . 

highly valued by the Bhutan authorities that stricl t orders J ad be' . 
forbidding the exportation of living plants from that cou "* r J - , . " )ant 

and Dr. Royle independently detected the imposture, L er 

was sent home and described by Don in his PfWwwws • bv ^QeCan- 
the name of Patrinia Jatamansi. It was afterwards removed t 
dolle to the Genus Nardostachys. Dr. Royle in hallhutr^toM^ 
Himalayan Botany, _p. 242, thus writes, in confirmation of t 

sions arrived at by Sir W. Jones:-— it has be»n 

“Notwithstanding the proofs adduced by Sir ■ f , , uj 

said that the grounds are insufficient on which the JaU « usioj th ^ 
dus has been considered to be the spikenard of the ancients. Havn g 
followed the course pointed out by that eminent -^orientalist ^«thou - tak 
ine exactly the same steps, it is not uninteresting to state that 1 arrnea 
at g predsefy the same resuUs. Dioscorides describes three 1 kinds olnard 

of The first and principal of which there are ™er Ganees n^r 

Indian; the latter is also called Gangttes, from the Ri er ^ange 
which, flowing by a mountain, it , is produced. ^ second kin^i^c ^ 

‘ Celtic,' and the third ‘mountain nard. Un consuiui ig • t])0 

are referred from Harden to ^["^^^nder^vhifh the ‘Roman,’ the 
Latin translation from Nardum to Sptca, mentioned; and Scnbrt 

‘ mountain,’ the • Indian ’ and ‘ Syrian kinds arememion ^ ^ 

misprinted Seubel,’ is given asthesynony Persian dictionaries, transla- 

as stated by Sir W Jones, that Sambul, , in Perejn gciwn mistress is 
ted, ‘the Hyacinth— the spikenard , to whicli ‘ "^.3 b y Arabian authors 

compared, an ear of corn, &c. wasal Jf On consulting the Per- 

as synonymous with the Hardos of the Grce . . a jj tbe Mukhettn- 

sian works on Materia Medica in use m • r jj ex to Sumbul, in the 
ooUUdmeh, we are referred from Warden, in .the Hrdex, too, ^ 

body of the work. Under this name, how , ca j| ec i also Sumbul- 

described— 1st, Sumbril-htndi; 2nd, Snmbul-roi , witb w hich we 

ukletf, and Harden uUeti. But the first al n ivcn b y Persian 

have at present any concern. The synonyms ,g Greek, narden ; 
authors, are Arabic, sumbul-ool-teeb or fragra^ . j s t ] lC Sans- 

Latin, nardoom ; Hindee, balchur and the equivalent 

crit name and that which was given to Sir Vv. 0 , ’ ‘ c an skrit names 

of sumbul-hindt, and which, he informs us, ! . i e fa lance tci locks of 
applied to the same article, has reference to its 
hair.” 
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Madden, referring to a second species of Nardostachys (described by 
DeCandolle under the name of N. grhndiflora. ar>d reduced in the FI. Br. 
hid., to N. Jatamansi), remarks that it flourishes at similar elevations in Ktr- 
hiaon (13,000 to 14,000 feet), but is a larger plant, and with a more agreeable 
smell. “The perfume and properties of the genus are,” says Madden, 
“very nearly those of Valeriana celticaand V. phu ; and it is curious enough 
that the radical leaves of the last two species (the roots of which are substi- 
' tuted in Western Asia for the spikenard) are simple and bear a consider- 
able resemblance to those of Nardostachys. 

Garcia d’Orta gave two localities in Central India, vis., Chitor and 
Mandu, for the true spikenard. The same statement was made by 
Linschoten in the account of his Voyage to the East Indies, though his 
description was evidently intended to be that of the Himalayan plant. This 
error, which, strange to say, DeCandolle was also led into, may be 
accounted for by the {act of the abundant growth, at those very localities in 
Central India, of a sweet-scented Andropogon (A. Schoenanthus), a grass 
which at one time was supposed might be the source of Indian spikenard. 

From a general view of the early history of jatamansi, there is much 
reason to believe that the ointment of spikenard, alluded to by St. John, 
also the alabaster box of ointment mentioned by St. Mark continued as 
the principal ingredient the essence yielded by this plant. Spikenard is 
also mentioned more than once in the " Song of Solomon.” As the oint- 
ment was usually described as having been “poured ” when used, its con- 
sistency must have been rather of the nature of an oil, in which condition 
Jatamansi mixed with a variety of other perfumes is in common use as a 
hair-wash among Indian women of the present day. 

Dye.— McCann states that the root-stock of this plant is used in 
Lohardaga (Bengal), as an auxiliary in dyeing along with Kamalagundi 
(Maltotus philippineusis). 

Oil.— Fifty-six pounds of Jatamansi distilled by Kemp yielded 3 fluid 
ounces of a brown-coloured essential oil, with a molecular rotation of ig - s 
in 100 mm., and a sp. gr. (at 82° F.) of 0-9748 (Dymock). 

Medicine. The roots of this plant are aromatic and bitter in taste. 
They are supposed to possess tonic, stimulant, and antispasmodic proper- 
ties, and are often employed in the treatment of epilepsy, hysteria, and con- 
vulsive affections. They are also considered deobstruent, diuretic,) and era- 
menagogue, and are recommended in various diseases of the digestive and 
respiratory organs. O’Shaughnessy found Jatamansi a gooa substitute 
for Valerian. It is said to be useful in jaundice, affections of the throat, 
and as an antidote for poisons. It is popularly believed to have the power 
of promoting the growth and blackness of hair. It lias been noticed by 
Ainslie that in Lower India the people prepare a fragrant and cooling 
liniment from this drug, which is applied to the head; Jatamansi is also 
used internally as a blood-purifier. According to U. C. Dutt it is much 
employed as an aromatic adjunct in the preparation of medicinal oils • 

have beerf used^ntlrmilly? 1 ° f P rescri P tions ’ * »<>l *PPear to 

? PE n IA n <>™ions.-§ “Used in palpitation of heart” (. Surgeon- 
Major D. R. Thomson, M.D., C.I.E., Madras), “ Antispasmodic, aromatic 
doses 10 to 20 grains used in hysterical affection, palpitation of the heart’ 
chorea, flatulence list /?/„<•<■ w„ca.v.,7 1 . . art > 


chorea, flatulence”^ Class Hospital Assistant Choonna Loll, in charm 
of Ctiy Branch Dispensary, Jubbnlpore). s 1 

Trade.— Atkinson (Gas. Him. Dist., 743) mentions that its i-nnic 
gether with those of certain species of Valerian, are sent down to tW.w 
to the extent of about 20 maunds a year, ' l ° the P !ains 
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TRADE. 


The bazaar price of Jatamnnsi is now about eight annas per pound. 
There is very little demand for it in these days, and practically no export 
out of India. In ancient times when it formed the chief ingredient of 
the most precious ointments, it is said that a pound of genuine Indian 
spikenard would realise one hundred denarii. 
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NAREGAMIA, TV. &A. y Gen. PL, I., 331. 

Naregamia alata, W. & A., Prod., /., uj; FI. Br. Ind., /., 542 • 

Goanese Ipecacuanha. [ Wight, Ic., t. 30 ; Meliace^. 

Syn. — Turrata alata, Wight, ex W. & A., l.c. 

Vern. — Pittvel, pittpdpra, pittmdri, tinpani, Mar. ; Nnla-naringu, nalci 
kanu-gida, Kan. ; Nela-naregam, Malay. ; Trifolio, Goa. 

References. — Gamble, Man.Timb., 6t); Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 36; 
Rheede, Hort. Mai., X., t. 22; Dymock, Mat. Med. W. Ind., 174; 

' Fharmacog. Ind., 333 ; Hooper, in Pharm. foam., XVIII. , 317 ; Drury, 

U. PL, 307. 

Habitat. — A small, glabrous, undershrub, with trifoliolate leaves, found 
In Western and Southern India. 

History. — Garcia d’Orta, for many years, during the sixteenth century, 
physician to the Viceroy’s Court at Goa, was, according to Dymock, ac- 
quainted with the drug, which he called Avacari (meaning emetic), but 
he had not seen the plant. He mentions a successful cure of a case of 
dysentery treated with a decoction of the bark in rice water. Dymock sup- 
poses the Goanese name Trifolio to be a translation of the Marathi name 
Tinpani. 

Medicine. — The drug consists of the creeping roots and the slender 
stems attached to them. It is mentioned by Rheede as a remedy in 
South India for rheumatism and'itch. Dymock states that in the Konkan 
the Hindus use the stems and leaves in decoction with bitters and aro- 
matics as a remedy for biliousness. According to the Pharmacographia 
Indica it has recently been tried in Madras in acute dysentery and also as 
an emetic and expectorant with results similar to those obtained from 
Ipecacuanha, given in equal doses. The root has a‘p ungent aromatic odour. 

Chemical Composition. — The ether extract was found by Hooper to 
contain an alkaloid, an oxidisable fixed oil, and a wax. 

Narthex Asafcetida, Fate., see Ferula Narthex, Boiss., Vol. III., 339; 

[ Umbelliferal. 

NASTURTIUM, Br. ; Gen. PL, L, 68. 

Nasturtium officinale, Br.; FI. Br. Ind., I., 133 ; Cruciferie. 

1 Water Cress. 

Vern. — Piriya-hdlim, N.-W. Him.; Lid-putiah (according to O’Shaugh- 
nessy), Dec. 

References. — Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal. , 67 ; Stewart, Pb. VI. , rg: Ail chi- 
son, Cat. Pb. and Sind PL, 4; DC,, Origin Cult. PL, g 3 S ;0 Shaugh- 
■ness Beng. Dispens., 1S6 / Pharmacog . Ind ,, 7 4 1 3 Q / U * Dispcns., 

15th Ed., 1706 ; Murray, Pl.and Drugs, Sind, 49 ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 
70S ; Foods of N.-W. Prov., Pt., 34; Royle, III. Him. Dot., 7°; Balfour, 
Cyclop,, II., 1064; Smith, Die., 142; Treasury of Bot., 778 ; Journ. 

„ . . Agri.-Hort. Soc., 1871-74, IV., 23 ; XIV., 5. . ' ..... 

Habitat. — An aquatic herb, with creeping or floating stems, cultivated 
in manv parts of India. On the Himalaya it occurs in a scmi-wild state 
near hill stations. 

Medicine. — The plant is widely known for its antiscorbutic and stimu- 
lant properties, and is also largely eaten to increase appetite. 

N. 29 
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Food. — To a small extent the plant is eaten by the natives, but it is more 
frequently collected and sold at the market places frequented byEuropeans. 

NAUCLEA, Linn. ; Gen. PI. , II., 31, 

[266; ROBIACKIE. 

Nauclea Cadamba, Roxb., see Anthocephalus Cadamba, Miq., Vol. I., 
N. cordifolia, Roxb., see Adina cordifolia, Hooh. /., & Benth., Vol. I., 
N. ovalifolia, Roxb.; Pl. Br. Ltd., III., 27 . [ M4* 

Vera. — Shal, Svlhet. 

References — Roxb., FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 173; Voigt, Hart. Sub. Cal., 
3 7 S> Pharm. Ind,, ijJ ; journ. Agri-Hort. Soc. Ind., IX, (7^57), 
App.y ccxxi'u, and ccxhit. 

Habitat.— -A tree, said to be found in the forests of Sylhet. In the 
Flora of British India it i's placed amongst the doubtful species, with the 
remark — “possibly Adina sessilifolia. Don refers it to Uncaria elliptica, 
'which is not a Khasian plant.” 

Medicine,— In a communication to the Agri.-Horticultural Society of 
India, Lieutenant Stewart mentions that “ the bark of this tree is used 
extensively among the tribes of the Cachar frontier as a cure for fever 
andbowel complaints, and that it possesses a. bitterness equal almost to the 
Peruvian bark.” 
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Plant. 
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N. parvi flora, Pers., and N. parvifolia. Wind., see Stephegyne par- 
vifolia, Korth., Vol. VI. P P 


N. rotundifolia, Roxb „ see Stephegyne diversifolia. Hook. /., Vol. Vi. 

Nectandra Rodiaii, Schomb. (Laurinee), is the greenheart, or Bibiri 
tree of British Guiana. The bark of this tree, which is officinal, contains 
an alkaloid used as an antiperiodic in ague. The timber is much valued 
for ship-building, 

Neeradimootoo Oil. 

Vern< — Jmigli ladam-ka-tel, UvtiD.; Mooloo.yennai, Tam. 

This oil was sent to the Madras Exhibition under several names. It 
is generally prescribed by native practitioners as a valuable medicine. 
The exact source of this oil has r.ot as ) et been determined. I 


NELUMBIUM, Jm*. s Gen. PL, I., 47 . 


r 

Nelumbium speciosum, Willd. ; Fl . Br. Ind., I., n 6 ; Nympeuea' 
The Sacred Lotus — Pythagorean or Egyptian Bean. 

Syn.— N t \mph2Ea Nelumbo, Linn.; N. asiaticum, Rich. ; Nelumbo 
indica, Pair. ; Cyamus Nelumbo, Sviith . 

-Ifnwol, W, Hind.; Padma, padamn, Beng.; Padam , 
F- / ? e , se ! ,da (B'jnor), pabbm (Muzafarnaggar), N.-W. P.; Pamposh 
5 t>d bl ,‘ eoT , phc (rook), gatte (seed), Pb.; Pnhban (plant) 
beh (root;, paduro (seeds), mtqfir (drug), Sind.; Kungwclka-gudda 
Dec., Kama la hankadi. Bomb.; Ta~arigaddc, tavaribija, Kan ' 
Dudha-malxda-kand, Khano. ; Pand-kanda, Poona ; Skivappu-idmara’. 

. Ta5U; Frra-tamara-veru , Tel.; Tamara (Rheede) 
Malav.; /W*J!g-mn,BuRM.; Nelum, Sing.; Padma nalir.a arntr 
da, mabotpala, camala, cuseskaya, sabafr„patra, sa’rasa, plnceruba 
tamarasa, sarasiruba, rajna, nsnprasuna, Oushcara 
oatapatra (all the preceding from Sir W. Jon/s’ «orks ),pZdmTh™l 
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Stalks. 
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Seeds. 
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Leaves. 

43 

Juice. 

44 

t Root. 

P 45 


References. — Roxb., FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C., 450; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
9; Thwaites, E11. Ceylon PL, 14 ; Grab., Cat. Bomb. PL, 5 ; Data & 
Gibs., Bomb. FI., 7 ; Stewart, Pb. PL, 9 ; Aitchison, Cat. Pb. and Sindh 
PL, 3 ; W . & A,, Prod., I., 16; Elliot, FI. Andhr., 141, 160, 173, 179; 
Taylor, Topogr. of Dacca, 47 ; Ainslie, Mat. Ind., /I., 410 ; Moodeen 
Sheriff, Supp. Pharm. Ind., 17, 18 ; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind., no; 
Dymock, Mat. Med. W. Ind., 2nd. Ed , 37 ; Pharniacog. Ind., 70; S. 
Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 8 ; Murray, PI. and Drugs, Sind, 7 1 ; Bidie, Cat. 
Raw Pr., Paris Exk., 122; Year-Book, Pharm., 1879, 290 ; Baden 
Povsell,\Pb. Pr., 329; Atkinson, Foods, N.-W. P., 23 ; Diury, V. PL, 
309; Lisboa, U. Pl. Bomb., 143 ; BirdwoOd, Bomb. Pr., S, i 36 ; Royle, 111 . 
Him. Bot.,6s ; Balfour, Cyclop., II., 1080 ; Smith, Die., 3 £ 9 ; Treasury 
of Bot., 781 ; Kew Off. Guide to the Mies, of Ec. Bot., 10 ; Kew Of. 
Guide to Bot. Gardens and Arboretum, 25 ; four. As. Soc., 1867, 79,82; 
LeMaout and Decaisne, Descript, and Analyt. Bot. (Eng. Ed.), 212 ; 
Baron v. Mueller , Select. Extratrop . PL, 235. 

Habitat. — A large aquatic herb with pellate leaves, and handsome 
rosy, red or white flowers, found all over India, and extending as far 
north as Kashmir. The flowers appear during the hot season, and the 
seeds ripen towards the end of the rains. 

Fibre. — The long stalks of the Lotus yield a sort of yellowish white 
fibre, which is used principally for the wicks of sacred lamps in Hindu 
temples; and the Hindu doctors are of opinion that the cloth prepared 
from this fibre acts medicinally as a febrifuge ( Baden Powell). 

Medicine. — The filaments, known under the name of kinjalka, are 
astringent and cooling, and prescribed in the burning of the bod}', bleeding 
from piles, and menorrhagia. The seeds are considered medicinal, and 
used to check vomiting. They are also given to children as diuretic and 
refrigerant. The large leaves form cool bed-sheets, useful in fever accom- 
panied by much heat and burning of the skin. It is said that the -milky 
viscid juice of the leaf and flower-stalks is a remedy in diarrhoea, and 
that the petals are slightly astringent. 

A sherbet of this plant is used as refrigerant in small-pox, and is said 
to stop eruption ; it is given also in all eruptive fevers. The root is em- 
ployed as a paste in ringworm and other cutaneous affections (Dr. Ernet- 
son). 

Special Opinions. — §“ The dry petals of Nelumbium speciosum are 
from 2^ to 3! inches long, elliptical, pink, crimson, reddish-brown or pale- 
white, and possess no distinct smell or taste. The seeds or nuts are hard 
and dark-brown, round, oval or oblong, about the size of the seeds of a 
soap-nut tree, with a white, albuminous and slightly sweetish kernel. The 
root occurs in the bazar in small and circular pieces, varying in diameter 
from 3 or 4 lines to 1 inch with several holes arranged in circular form 
with a solitary and generally smaller one m the centre; odourless and 
slightly mucilaginous in taste. The holes are the result of the cut ends 
of the spiral tubes. The physiological actions, therapeutic uses, prepara- 
tions and doses of the petal, seeds, and root of this plant are precisely the 
same as those of the corresponding parts of Nymphaea Lotus ” (Hono- 
rary Surgeon Moodeen Sheriff, Khan Bahadur, G.'M.M.C., Triplicanc, 
Madras). “ The flowers and seeds are eaten by natives ” (Brigade Sur- 
geon G. A. Watson, Allahabad). “Is also used as a nervine tonic ” ( Civil 
Surgeon f. Anderson, M.B. , Bijnor, N - IT. P.). “Refrigerant in fever, 4 
drachm with sugar and watei ” ( Assistant Surgeon Nehal Sing, Saharun - 
pur)- “Found useful as an infusion in cases of fever acting as a dia- 
phoretic, and also said to act as powerful diuretic” { Civil Surgeon 
F. F. Perry, Juhinder City, Panjab). " The root, flow er, stalks, and leaves 
are used as a refrigerant in fevers , including solar fever” (First Class 
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NEPETA 

ciliaris. 


Hospital Assistant Lai Mahomed, Main Dispensary, Hokhangnbad, Central 
Provinces). “ Bees fed upon the padma flowers give what is called Pad- 
ma-madhu much used in eye diseases in Bengal” (Surgeon R. L. Dutt, 
M.D., Pubna). “ The tuber boiled in gingelly oil is rubbed on the head to ; 
cool the head and eyes. The expressed juice is also sometimes employed j 
instead of sliced pieces of the tuber” (Native Surgeon T. R. Moodelliar, 
Chingleput, Madras Presidency). “The pistils are used with black pep- 
per externally and internally as an antidote in snake poisoning” (Civil 
Surgeon J. H. Thornton, B.A., M.B., Monghyr )> 

Food.— The tender farinaceous roots or rhizomes are eaten by the 
natives. In Kashmir, and parts of the Panjdb, Dr. Stewart says, the 
roots are dug out in October when the leaves dry up, are then sliced, and 
used cooked or pickled. The stalks are eaten as a vegetable. The oblong 
nut-like seeds twice the size of peas, and, when ripe, so hard as to require a 
hammer to break them, are eaten by the natives either raw, roasted, or 
boiled. In parts of the Bombay Presidency and elsewhere in India, the 
roots are much sought after as food in times of famine. Dr, Stocks, 
In his list of wild edible plants of Sind, states -that the flowers and leaf- 
stalks are eaten, and that the roots are much esteemed by the natives, and 
are sold in every baz&r in Sind. In China the roots are served up in sum- 
mer with ice, and are also kept in salt and vinegar for the winter (Loudon), 
Sacred and Domestic Uses.— U. O. Dutt, in his Hindu Mat. Med., 
referring to this and the allied species of Nymphsea, says : — “ These 
beautiful plants have attracted the attention of the ancient Hindus from a 
very remote period, and have obtained a place in their religious ceremonies 
and mythological fables; hence they are described in great detail by 
Sanskrit writers. The flowers of N. speciosum are sacred to Lakshmi, 
the goddess of wealth and prosperity.” Herodotus describes the plant 
with tolerable accuracy, comparing the receptacle of the flower to a wasp’s 
nest. Strabo and Theophrastus likewise mention the plant as a native of 
Egypt. Sculptured representations of it abound among the ruins of Egyp- 
tian temples, and many other circumstances prove the veneration paid to 
this plant by the votaries of Isis. In a manuscript of Dloscorides sup- 
posed to be of the twelfth century, formerly in the Rinuccini library at Flo- 
rence, there is a figure of the Nelumbium under the name ktiamos, while 
• under the name lotus, a tolerably good representation of Celtis australis 
is given ( Treasury of Botany). The wicks made from the spiral fibres of 
the leaf-stalks ate burned by tbe Hindus before their idols, and the leaves 
are used as plates on which offerings are placed ( Smith , Econ. Diet.). 
The kuts are strung as beads. Dr. Royle alludes to the Egyptian mode 
of sowing this plant, by enclosing it in a ball of clay before throwing it into 
the water, as being still practised in India. 
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NEPENTHES, Linn. ; Gen. PL , III., 166. 

Nepenthes. — A gpnusconslituting the Natural Order Nppenth ace jb, 
and containing about thirty species, nine of which occur in British India. 
They are climbing or prostrate evergreen undershrubs, and are chiefly re- 
markable on account c{ the curious pitcher-like apendages which terminate 
the leaves The inner surface of these pitchers is covered below the middle 
with glands which secrete water. The long tough stems (of N. distil- 
latoria called Bandura-.? el in Ceylon) are used for tying fences, and for 
other purposes, by the Sinhalese. 

NEPETA, Linn. ; Gen. PL, II., ugg. 
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Nepeta ciliaris, Penth. ; FI. Br. Ind., IV., 66 j / Labiate. 

Vera. — Zufay.ibis, Pb.j jtufa, Sind. 
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The Litchi. 
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Re ^ fe X b ' P b 170 ’ D y™°rt> Mat. Med. TV. hid., 2nd 

Ed., 612 ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 3 iS. 

Habitat. Western Himalaya, between 6,000 and 8,000 feet. 
Medicine.— Stewart says that the plant is given in sherbet for fever 
and cough ; the correct identification of the species alluded to by him is, 
however, open to question. 3 
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Nepeta elliptica, Royle : FI. Sr. hid., IV., 658. 

Reference.— Stewart, Pb. PI., 170. 

Habitat.— Temperate Western Himdlaya from Kashmir to Kumdon. 

Medicine. — The seeds are said to be medicinal. 

Special Opinion. — § “One drachm of seeds infused in cold water in 
dysentery” Assistant Surgeon Nehal Sing, Saharunpur), 

N. floccosa, Benih.t El. Sr. hid., IV., 662. 

Vern. — Chongmongo, Ladak. 

Reference. — Stewart, Pb. PL, 170. 

Habitat.— A woolly herb which occurs in Western Tibet, between 7,000 
to 11,000 feet, and, according to Stewart, at from 10,000 to 16,500 feet in 
Ladak. 

Fodder. — Said to be browsed by goats and sheep (Stewart). 

N. gloraerulosa, Soiss., FI. Or., IV., 651. 

Vern.— Chingan butai, Pushtu. 

Habitat. — Baluchistdn hills up to 8,000 feet. 

Medicine. — Mr. J. H. Lace mentions that it is used for indigestion. 

N. malabarica, Linn. ; see Anisomeles malabarica, R. Br.; Vol. 1 „ 254. 
N. ruderalis, Ham. ; FI. Br. hid., IV., 661. 

Syn — Glechoma erecta. Buck. 

Mcva.—Billi lotan, badranj boy a, bebrang kliatai, Pb.; Niasbo, Nepal. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 460; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal.t 
458. , 

Habitat. — An annual which occurs in the hilly parts of Northern and 
Central India, and ascends to 8,000 feet on the Himdlaya. 

Medicine. — Supposed to be a cardiac tonic. According to Dr. Bucha- 
nan it is used by the Nepdlese internally as a remedy for gonorrhoea. The 
decoction is used as a gargle in sore-throat ; and it is largely employed in 
fevers {Dr. Emerson). Stewart says " It seems to be part at least of the 
officinal bill* lotan which has been assigned to various Labiate plants, and 
is probably obtained from several.” 
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‘ NEPHELIUM, Linn.; Gen. PI., I., 405, 

Nephelium la.ppa.ceum, Linn.; FI. Br. Ind., I, 687 ; Sapindace/E. 

Syn.— Scytalia Ramboutan, Roxb.; Euphoria Nephelium, DC. ; Di- 
mocarpus CRIN11A, Lour. ; Nephelium echinatuhi, Nororh. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 329 ,- Voigt, Hort. Sub, Cal., 
pc- Gamble, Man. Timb., 97 ; DC., Origin Cult. PL, 3 t$; Balfour 
Cyclop., II., T085; Smith, Die., 248; Treasury of Bot., 784. 

Habitat.— A tall tree of the Malay Peninsula, where it is known under 
the names of rambontan or ramb osteen. There are several varieties in 
cultivation. 

Food.— Cultivated for its edible pulpy aril. 

N. Lit-chi, Camb. ; FI. Br. Ind., I, 687; Wight, Ic., t. 43 - 

The Litchi. 

Syn. — Euphoria punicea, Larnk.; E. Lit-chi, fuss; Scytalia Litchi, 
Roxb. ; N. dimocarpus, H.f. & T. 
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The Litchi. (7- F. Duthie.) 


NEPHELIUM 

Lit-chi. 


Vertl. — Litchi, Hind, (originally Chinese) ; Kyetmauk, Burm. ; Li chi. 
Bomb. 

References, — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 328; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
OS; Furs, For. FI. Burnt., 1 ., 293 ; Gamble, Man. Tunb., 97; Grab., 
Cat , Bomb. PL, 29-, Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. Fl„ Sujppl., J3;DC. Origin 

, Cult. PL, 314 ! Trimen, Hort. Beyl. , 19 ; Atkinson, Econ. Prod., N -IV. P., 
Party., 57; Lisbon, U. Pl. Bomb., 52, ISO; Birdwood, Bomb. Pr., 143; 
Liotard, Dyes, 33 ; Spans 1 y Bncyclop 1668 ; Balfour , Cyclop., II., 1086; 
Smith, Die., 2 48 ; Treasury of Bot., 384 ; Hem Off . Guide to Bot. Gardens 
and Arboretum, 42,70 ; Rep. Agrt. Dept., ib8l-82, 220 ; Ind. Gardener, 
274-2 75; Liitschoten, VoyageVo E. Indies (Eng. Ed. 1885), I., I3I. 

Habitat. — A handsome evergreen tree, introduced from South China, 
and now cultivated largely in India for its delicious fruit. DeCandolle 
says that “ Chinese authors living at Pekin only knew the Litchi late in 
the third century of our era. Its introduction into Bengal took place at 
the end of the eighteenth century,” 

Cultivation. — The only successful'modeof propagation known at present 
is by layering. The climate of Bengal has produced the best results 
hitherto, in regard to the quality of the fruit. Very fine fruit is, however, 
obtainable in the Lucknow Horticultural Garden and in the Saharanpur 
Government Garden, from a few trees, originally introduced from Calcutta. 
This show s the tree to be sufficiently hardy to merit greater attention towards 
extending its cultivation in those parts of India, where the climate is found 
to be suitable. Dr. Bonavia, in an article on the Lichi contributed to the 
Pioneer, remarks : — " Here then is a fruit tree, which resists the heaviest 
rains, and stands the hottest winds, and also the frosts of these provinces 
(North-West Provinces). Moreover, it bears annually an abundant crop of 
fine, well-flavoured and aromatic fruit, which can readily be sent to distant 
markets without injury. Instead of being planted by the one ortwo.it 
should be planted by the thousand. From ali I know of the hardiness and 
fruttfulnessof this remarkable tree, I feel confident that if any individual (or 
company), possessing the necessary capital, were to plant an extensive 
orchard of litchi trees, say where canal water would be easily obtained, or 
where well water is within easy reach, he would very probably make a good 
lue-long business of it." [As remarked, however, this result has been 
abundantly attained in Bengal, and although statistics of the extent of the 
trade cannot be given, it may be said that in the Lower Provinces the litchi 
tree is almost Ico-extensively cultivated with the mango. It comes into 
season a little before that fruit, and in the larger cities such as Calcutta is 
sold m every fruit-dealer’s shop, the streets fora month or six weeks being 
literally bestrewn with the rind and large seeds, rejected by tlie way-side 
consumers. The fruit to be enjoyed must, how ever, be eaten as soon after 
being plucked as possible. When fresh, the great bunches look like bright 
pinkish strawberries, but they rapidly lose their bloom and assume a 
dirty brownish colour. The dried fruit, as sold in Europe, bears no 
possible resemblance to the deliciously bitter sweet pulp of the fresh litchi. 
Ed.J „ 

Medicine. — In China the leaves are stated to be officinal as a remedy 
for the bites of animals. 



and a half in 
ce pulp, 

— ... "y >= uiuwoi in u mm reddish 
cr brownish brittle shell, winch is rough with warty protuberances. The 
Chinese dry the fruit which then becomes blackish, and in this state it tnav 
often be seen in London fruit shops. The fresh fruit has a vers- pleasant 
acid flavour, ana is much iked both h\ Natives and Europeans in this 
cvwntrv, * 
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Longan : Sweet-scented Oleander. 


Nephelium Long-ana, Camb ./ 77 . Br. Lid., I., 688. 

The Longan. 

Syn. — Euphoria Longana, Lamk. ; Scytalia Longan, RoA. 

V6rn. — Ashphnl, Ben'g. ; Wumb, vmmb-ashpkal, Bomb.; Vomb, Mar.; 
Puvati, Tam.; Puna, Court album ; Malahcota, Kan.; Kyetmauk, 
Burm.; Mora , murale, Sing. 

References.— Roxb , FI. Ind , Ed. C.B.Cl , 329; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
PS ; KiiCs), For. FI. Burm., I., 2p 4; Beddome, FI. Sylv., t. 156 ; Gamble, 
Mait.Timb.,97 ; ThvJaites, En, Ceylon PL, $8 ; Grab., Bomb. PL, 29; 
Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 35 ; DC. Origin Cult. PI., 3 is ; W. & A., 
Prod., II 3 i Smith, Mat. Med. of China, 155 ; Lisboa, U. PL Bomb., 
52, 150; Balfour, Cyclop., II., 1086 ; Treasury of Bot., 784; Kero Off. 
Guide to the Mtis. of Ec. Bot., 34; Bomb. Gas., XV., 68 . 

Habitat. — A moderate-sized evergreen tree, found in Mysore, the 
Western Ghats, Eastern Bengal, and Burma; also in Ceylon. It is called 
Longan in China, from which country, according to DeCandoIIe, it was in- 
troduced into the Malay Peninsula some centuries ago. 

Medicine.— In China the fruit is reputed to be nutrient, stomachic, 
and anthelmintic. 

Food. — The fruit is smaller than that of the It chi, and contains an 
acid pulpy aril resembling it in flavour. 

Structure of the Wood.— Red, and moderately hard. Kurz says that it 
is good for furniture and takes a fine polish. It is used for building pur- 
poses in Ceylon ( Thwattes ). 


NEPTUNIA, Lour. ; Gett. PL, y<?2. 

Neptunia oleracea, Lour.; FI. Br. Ind., II., 285 ; Leguminos-e. 

Syn. — Mimosa natans, Roxb.; Desmanthus natans, Willd. ; ' D. la- 
custris and stolonifer, DC. 

Vera. — Pdni-najak, ' pani-ldjak, BeNG. ; Laj-alv, Patna; Pdni-ld]ak, 
Bomb.; Sunday-kiray, Tam.; Nirn-talvapu, mdra-yung, Tel.; Ntfti- 
todda-vaddi (Rheede), Malay. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 420 ; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 
84; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 60 ; Lisboa, V. PI. Bomb., Ipp; fourn., 
Agri.-Hort. Soc. of Ind., IX., 420 ; Ind. For., III., 236. 

Habitat.— A floating aquatic herb common in tanks throughout the 
greater part of India. 

Medicine. — Used as refrigerant and astringent {Irvine). 

Food. — The plant is eaten as a pot-herb, and the poos, sometimes 
as a vegetable. 

NERIUM, Linn. ; Gen. FI., II., 713. 

Nerium odorum, Soland. ,• FI. Br. Ind., III., 655 ; Apocynacee. 

Sweet-scented Oleander. 


Syn. — N. odoratum, Lamk.; N. latifolium and indicum. Mill. 

‘V&rn.—Kaner, kanel, karber, kuruvira. Hind.; Karabi, Beng. ; Rajbaka, 
SantaL; Atari, Mal. (S.P.); Kanyiir, Kumaon; Kanira, kaner, gan- 
hira, Pb.; Ganderdi, Pushtu; 'Jaur (according to Aitchison), 
BalUCH.; Kanirkcjur, Dec. ; Kanhera, ganira, hanir. Bomb.; Kaneri, 
Mar.; Kanera, Guz. ; Atari, arali-jayr, Tam.; Ganneru, gheneru, kas- 
turi-patte, Tel. ; Kanagale, levagani-galu, Kan.; Atari, Malay. ; Kara- 
vira, asvamaraca, pratihdsa, sataprasa, hayamdraca, chandata, bANS.; 
Difli, sum-ebhimar, Arab.; Khar-sahrah, Pers. 

References. — Roxb., Fl. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 242 ; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
524; Brandis, For. Fl., 328; Kurs, For. Fl. Burm., II., ’ 94 ! f. av b f’ 
Man. Timb., 264; Grab., Cat. Bomb. PL, r r 4 ; Stesvart, Pb. PL, ,J 4 *; 
Aitchison, Cat. Pb. and Sind PL, 8p; Boiss., Fl. Or., IV., 4 % > Eh edc, 
Hort. MaL, IX., tt. 1 & 2; Elliot, Fl. Andhr., 57 , S8; Pharm. hid., J 3 p ; 
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(J. F. Duthie.) 


NERIUM 

odorum. 


Ainslic, Mat. lad., II., 23; O’St-aughnessy f d £ ; 

Dymock, Mat. Med. H 7 . Ind., 2nd Ed., 500; U- S. Dispens., 1 5th Ed., 
J707 : S. Art tin, Bomb. Drugs, 87 ; Murray, PI .*"* 1 £ n '^> Sl ’l TS . 0 . 1 
Bidie, Cat. Ram 'Pr., Paris, Exh., 33; Year-Book, Pharm., 1881, 54 ; 
Irvine, Mat. Mid. Patna, 57; Mason, Burma, 417, 799 
Pb. Pr., 360 , 5 « ; Atkinson, Him. Dist., 743 ; Drury, V. PL, 3w- Lisboa, 
U. PI. Bomh.j4.66 ; Birdmood, Bomb. Pr., 54; Rope, III. Him. Bot., 269, 
Balfour, Cyclop, II., 10S6; III., 20 ; Smith, Die., 296; Raj. Gao, 27; 
Home Dept. Corr., regarding Pharm. Ind., 239; Fnyyc. Brit., XVII., 759, 
Firminge), Man. of Gardening, 496; Ain-i-Akban (Blochmann s trans.), 

85; Sir JP. Jones, IVoris, V., 99. _ 

Habitat. — An evergreen shrub, with nnlky juice, indigenous on the louer 
slopes of the Western Himalaya, extending westward from Nepal to 
Sind and Afghanistan ; also in the hilly parts of Central and Sovith India. 
It is cultivated in gardens throughout India, and occurs with red or ''’ml 6 
flowers, which may be single or double. Probably a variety only of the 
common Oleander, or Bay Laurel (N. Oleander, Linn ), which extends 
from Europe eastward as far as Persia. The flowers of the latter are not 
scented # . 

Medicine. — The roots are highly poisonous when taken internally, but 
a paste is reputed to be useful in skin diseases. The fresh juice is de- 
scribed by the Sanskrit physicians as useful when dropped into the eye 
in ophthalmia, producing copious lachrymation. The drug isregarded by 
Muhammadan physicians as a very' powerful resolvent and attenuant, but 
serviceable only' for external application. “ A decoction of the leaves is 
recommended to reduce swellings, and an oil prepared from the root-bark 
in skin diseases of a scaly nature, and in leprosy” ( Dymock ). The use 
of this drug in leprosy is alluded to by nearly every writer, and it has also 
been- spoken of as useful in itch. Several cases are on record of fatal 
results from the internal administration of the drug, the fatal symptoms 
being manifested by a depression of the nervous functions, and particu- 
larly' of the heart. This plant has several Sanskrit names, such as Asva- 
inaraka (which signifies “ horse-killer ”), karavira, &c. The Persian 
and Arabic name Difli, and others, vie,, Sum-el-himar and kharcahrah 
all signify " Asses ’-bane,”— a curious fact, since the Italian Ammasza 
I’Asino ” (applied to the allied European plant) has the same meaning. 
The root is so commonly resorted to for the purpose of self-destruction by 
the women of India when jealous, that it is a proverbial taunt among 
females to say — “ Go and eat of the kaner root.” The leaves boiled in lard 
or oil yield a medicated ointment, which, when rubbed on the skin, is said 
to keep away insects which infest the person. 

Chemical Properties. — Mr. H. G. Greenish has extracted from the 
bark two bitter principles — one soluble in chloroform, but little soluble in 
water, and to this substance be has given the name nerindorin. The second 
principle he has named neriodorem, a substance insoluble in chloroform, 
but very soluble in u-ater. Both these are powerful heart poisons. Of the 
latter substance he found that o'ooi6 grains injected hypodermically into 
a large healthy frog caused in 14 minutes diminution of the heart’s pulsa- 
tion from 70 to 12 beats per minute, followed by a temporary rise to 60, 
After the lapse of five minutes the heart ceased to act. M. Latour made 
a careful _ chemical examination of Oleander fronfl which he obtained 
the following results: — (1) the poisonous principle Resides in the leaves 
bark, and flowers, but most largely in the bark ; (2) this principle is of a’ 
resinous nature, and not volatile, and is found mgre largely in the wild 
than in the cultivated plant; (3) the solution oUhts resin in water is much 
facilitated by alkaline salts, and hence it exists in the watery extracts • 
(4) the distilled water of the bark and leaves possesses some activity which 
it owes to a small portion of the resin carried over with the stream. Prof. 
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Tobacco. (f- F. Dnthie.) NICOTIANA. 


Medicine. — Nicandra is said to 


be diuretic (O’Shatighnessy). 


MEDICINE. 

Plant. 


NICKEL. 


94 


Nickel ; Ball , in Man. Geol. of India , III., 326 . 

A hard, tough, silver-white metal, fusible with difficulty and suscep- 
tible of magnetism. It forms a constituent of many ofes, occurring in 
combination with sulphur, arsenic, antimony, carbon, and silica. It is an 
essential component of certain ores of cobalt, and is often found in 
pyrrhotite or magnetic pyrites. Ball states that in India traces of nickel 
have been found in several ores, especially in those in which cobalt also 
occurs in the mines of Rajputana. Specimens of pyrrhotite from the 
Khetri mines were found by Mallet to contain both cobalt and nickel, and 
the iron ores from Bhangarh were also found to possess the latter metal. 
Traces of nickel, in association with copper, have been observed by Mallet 
to occur in the veinstone in which the Kandahar gold is obtained. 

Uses. — Owing to the scarcity of nickel ores, the metal is not known 
nor worked by the natives of India. In Europe it is principally used m 
the manufacture of German silver, and of late years the demand for it 
for that purpose has increased. Ball states that “ at present (1880) it costs 
only three shillings per pound,” and that one of the chief sources of supply 
is a silicate called “ garnierite ” v which is worked to some extent in New 
California. None of the Indian ores appear to be sufficiently rich in the 
metal to render future 'working probable. 
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To this genus belong the various kinds of tobacco, wild and cultivated. Over 
fifty species have been described, all of which are natives of the New World, with 
the exception of one found in Australia, and another in New Caledonia. The 
most important sp_ecies, as fares this country is concerned, are N. Tabacum, 
and N. rustica; in fact, very few species out of the total number have been 
utilised to any extent as tobacco. As usually happens in the case of plants 
which have been under cultivation for many years, a large number of more 
or less distinct varieties has been produced in different localities, according 
to the nature of the climate, the composition of the soil, or the mode of culm 
vation. For the most part the names by which these different varieties 
are commercially recognised indicate the particular country or tract where 
they were produced. Thus, Virginian, Maryland, Kentucky, and Latakia 
(Loadicaea) tobaccos are all yielded by distinct varieties of N. Tabacum. In 
regard to the botanical source of Cuban and Havanna tobacco. Senator Vidal 
asserts that no other species than N, Tabacum (yar. macrophylla) is grown 
in that island; N. repanda, which Hanbury and others believed to be the 
source of the finer kinds of Havanna tobacco, has not been found in that island 
either wilder cultivated. “Shiraz” or “Persian” tobacco, formerly known 
botanically under the name of N persica, is, according to DeCandolIe, tile 
product of N. alata J it is, however, stated in the Report on the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, for 1877, p. 40, that some seed of the finest Shiraz tobacco 
procured from Persia, produced plants of N. Tabacum. What is known as 
“East Indian ” or “Turkish ” tobacco is derived from N. rustica ; and it has 
generally been supposed that Manilla tobacco was manufactured from this 
latter species. In all probability, however, the bulk of the tobacco now grown 
in the Philippines is N. Tabacum. Again, N. multivalvis is the native 
tobacco of the reg.ons of the Columbia river, whilst N. quadrivalvis is the 
species said to be used by the people inhabiting the region of the Missouri 
A very strong tobacco used m Chili is prepared from N. angustifolia. 

The genus Nicotiana was named in honour of Jean Nicot of Nkmes 
who introduced the plant into France. rxismes. 
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Turkish, or East Indian Tobacco. 

Vern. — Bildeti (European ) or kalkaliya (Calcutta) tamdku (Behai ), Bf.ng. ; 
Kalkattia-tamdku, N.-W. P.; Chilassi-tamdku , kakkar-tamdku, han. 
dahari-tamdku, kandahar-kakkar, Pb. 

References. — Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 516; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI. 
Suppl., 62; Stewart, Pb. PL, 1ST, DC., Origin Cult. PL, 141; Flilck. 
& Hanb., Pharmacog., 469-, U. S. Dispens., 15th Ed., 1416 • Bidte, Cat. 
Ram Pr„ Paris Exh., 14, 82, 83 ; Baden Powell, Pb. Pr., 2go ; Duthte & 
Ftdler, Field and Garden Crops, 6g; Royle, 111 . Him. Bot., 283; O' Con- 
or, Rep. on Production of Tobacco in India (1873) ; Spoils’ Encyclob., 
i 32 S; Balfour, Cyclop., If., logs J Treasury of Bot., 787 ; Morton, Cyclop, 
of Agri., II., 450. 

Habitat. — Believed to be a native of Mexico, and, according to DeCan- 
dolle, it is probably indigenous in California. Botanically it differs from 
the ordinary tobacco plant (N. Tabacum) in many important characters. 
The leaves are distinctly stalked, cordate, ovate, obtuse, rather leathery 
and somewhat crumpled. The flowers, which are in close panicles, have a 
short campanulate calyx with bluntish teeth, and a greenish corolla with the 
limb not much developed. It is called English tobacco on account of (as 
some say) its having been th^first kind that was introduced into England ; 
and, according to Parkinson, the tobacco prepared from it was preferred 
by Sir W. Raleigh. It is a hardier species than N. Tabacum, and re- 
quires a much shorter time to come to maturity ; on this account it is consi- 
dered to be better suited for cultivation in Europe. It is largely grown in 
West Africa and also in Egypt, and until quite recent times, was supposed 
to be the kind yielding the famous Latakia tobacco. The late Dr. Stewart, 
Conservator of Forests in the Panjab, was the first who drew attention to 
the existence of this species in Upper India. In the neighbourhood of 
Lahore he found it (1865) being cultivated almost as extensively as the 
ordinary kind ; and, under various names, it was met with in many other 
parts of the Panjab, as at Multan, Hoshiarpur, and Delhi. Dr. Stewart 
says: “I have also "seen it cultivated in some quantity in Pangi on the 
Upper Chenab, from 7,500 to 9,400 feet; in Khdgan and on the Kishen- 
ganga in the Jhelam basin from 3,300 to 4,500 feet; and in Laddk at 
10,500 feet.” 

This species is cultivated also in Kuch Behar, Rungpur, Sylhet, Ca- 
char, and other parts of Eastern Bengal, Assam, and Manipur. The 
writer is informed by Dr. Watt, that in the latter country he saw no 
other kind in cultivation, though N. Tabacum is constantly met with as 
an escape. The Godaveri lunka tobacco is, to some extent, prepared from 
N. rustica. The tobacco made from this species is much stronger than that 
of N. Tabacum, with which it is usually mixed for smoking. It is said to 
be a more profitable crop, as more of it can be grown per acre than of 
the ordinary sort, and the prepared tobacco is said to fetch a higher price. 

Assent to the market (in the Panjdb) the leaves are tied into bundles 
never twisted into ropes. It is sometimes made into snuff but never 
chewed. Molasses is not mixed with it, so its sweet taste is probably' due, 
as Mr. Baden Powell remarks, to the addition of honey. In many places 
the entire plant, including the flowers, is made up for smdking. The ver- 
nacular names given to it would indicate its introduction into Northern 
India from opposite directions. 

Medicine. — The medicinal properties are similar to those of N. Taba- 
cum. 
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Nicotiana Tabacum, Linn.; FI. Br. Ind., IV., 245; Banal in DC. 
American or Virginian - Tobacco. [ Prod XIII., 557- 

Vern. — Tanuiku, tumult, tAmbaka, tdmbiiku, bujjerbhang, Hind.; Tanutk> 
IU'N'Ci. ; Tarndku, SlND; Tombakhu, Bomb.; Tanuiku, Mar. ; Tamakio 
Guz, ; Pngai-ilni, fogn-yellci {lit. smoke-leaf), poghtti, poghako, I AM. ; 
Tatndku, tanuiqu, Df.C. ; Pogdku , dhumrapatramu, Tel. ; Hogesapbu, 
Kan.; Buka yita, poiala, Malay.; Sc, sac, saepin, Burm.; Dungazha , 
dinikola, dungiola, Sing.; Tanbdk, Arab.; Tanb&ku, PeRS. 
References.— Voigt, Hart. Sub. Cal., 516; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. Ft- 
Stipbl., 62: Stcviart, Pb. PI., l$8: Kept. PI. Coll. Afgh. Del. Com., 92 » 
DC., Orig. Cult • PI., AJp; Graham, Cat. Bomb. PI., T40 ; Sir IK. Elliot, 
Ft, A tut hr., 154; Lc Maout & Dccaisne, Descript. & Analyt. Bot. [Eng. 
Ed.), 5-Y t ; P/tarttt. Bid., 17S ; British Pharnt., 40S : Ft tick. & Hand., 
Phnrmaeog., 46b ; U. S. Disprns., 15th Ed.. 141b . Fleming, Med. PI. & 
Drugs (Asiatic Bcscr., XI.), i"3 ; Ainslic, Mat. hid., I., 447 ! O'Shnugh- \ 
nessy, Beng. Dispcns., 471; Moodecn Sheriff, Supp- Pharnt. hid., 1S2 ; 1 
U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hindus, 212; Sakharam Arjutt . Cat. Bomb. 
Drugs, 07 ; Murray, PI. & Drugs, Sind., 154 ; Bent. & Trim., Med. PL, 
191; Dymock, Mat. Med. IV. ind., 2nd Ed., 632; Year-Book Pltnrm., 
1874, 1 70 ,- 1877, q 3 ; 1878, 72, 200 } 1X79, > 18 ; 1880, 37, 40 ; J8Si,3r, 4S3 ; 
1S82, 45 ; iS83, n 9; 18S4, 69, 1 18, 20S • Diet. Chemistry, Vol. IV., 

44; V.,S.19; VII., S$i, 1161 ; VIII., i3gt, 19S1 ,- Johnson, Hose Crops 
Grose, 378 ; Bird-wood, Bomb. Prod., 209 ; Baden Powell, Pb. Pr., 2S8, 
344; Drury, U. PI. Ind., 3ir ; Atkinson, Him. Dist. (Vol. X., N - IF. P. 
Gas.), 755 ; Duthic and Fuller, Field and Garden Crops, 69 ; Royle, III. 
Hint. Bot., 2S3 ; Prod. Res., f 88, 249; Mnndis, Manual of Cultivation 
and Preparation of Tobacco in Hungary, Vienna, 1886 (Eng. Transit) ; 
Forbes IVatsan, Report on flic Cultivation and Preparation of Tobacco in 
India (1871) ; J. E. O' Conor, Report on Production of Tobacco in India ; 
Fairlioll, Tobacco, Its History and Associations (1876) ; Note on Indian 
Tobacco (Govt, of India, Rev. & Agri.Dcpt., nth Aug. 1886); Walt 
& McCarthy on Tobacco (Col. and Ind. Exhib., 18S6) ; Buchanan, 
Journey through Mysore and Canara, &c., Vol. I., 52; II., 256, 3 is; 
III., 44’ ! Rep. Agri. Dept., Bcng., JS86, Append. LXVI. ; Rep. Agrt. 
Dept., A’.-IV. P., 1877-78, 7, 19 ; iS'gt, 11 ; 1882, 23, 3l ; Rep. Agri.Dcpt., 
Bombay, 1883-84, i3 ; 1884-8$, 18, 20; 1886S7, 16,24; Eep. Agri. Dept., 
Madras, 1885-86, 32; Rep.'Agri. Dept., Burma, 1887-88, 27 ; Man. Mad- 
ras Adm., Vol. I., 292,344; Nicholson, Man. Coimbatore, 226 ; Robert- 
son, Man Neilgh. & Coimbatore, 27, 123; Man. of Kurnool, 168; 
Basse ell, Man. Ncllnre . 402 ; Moore, Man. Trichinofoly, 73 ; Mackenzie, 
Man. Kistna, 336; Nelson, Man. Madura, pt. II , 106; Shortt, Man. 
of Ind. Agri., LI; ,- Gazetteers: — India, VI., 499; Bombay, 11., 408; 
III., 47 VII., So, 97 ; XII., ’6$ ; Punjab (Karndl), 182; (Jhang), HA; 
(Hoshinrpur), 90 ; (Dera I. Khan), i3o; ( Gujrat ), So,- (Kdngra), II., 
891 (Montgomery), 119; (Simla), 5 ? ; Central Provinces, $03 ; Burma, 
A, 428; Mysore & Coorg, /., 97 ; Rniputnnn, I., 257; Agri.-Horti. 
Soc., Ind. : — Trons., II., 70, 171, 263; III., 33, 39, 41, 71, 97 ; VI., 2f3 ; 
VH. ,79,90; VIII., ib3, 248; Joiirn., 23 r, 279; III., 219; (Set,), 
250 ; V., rof ; VI!., 6$ -, VIII., 46, 64; IX., 1 60; XL, SSI ; XIII. (SeL), 
64; Ind. Agriculturist, Oct. 26th, 1SS9 ; Linn. Soc. Journ., XV., 246; 
Rep. R. Gardens, Kern (1S77), 40 ; Wallace, India in 1SS7, 234; Ait- 
chi toiiy Prod . of U r . Afgh ♦, J40 ; Yule & Burnell G/oss. 144 ; Sfioyis' £«* 
cyel., 132$, l3st ; Encyclop. Brit., XXIII., 423 ; Balfour, Cyclop. Ind., 
//., 109$; Morton, Cycl.Agri., 1I.,4$0; Ure, Diet. Ind., Arts & Man., 
HI., 927 ; Smith, Diet., 413 ; Treasury of Bot., 787 • Mueller, Scl. Extra- 
Prop. Pl-,2S7 ; Bragge, Bibliotheca Nicotiana (18S0). 

Habitat. — An erect, viscidly pubescent herb, with large sessile amplexi- 
caul lanceolate acuminate leaves; corolla tube greenish, inflated above, and 
spreading into five broadly triangular pointed lobes of 3 dull pink or rose 
colour. Its origin as an indigenous species cannot be exactly determined, 
though there is no doubt of its being a native of some part'of Central or 
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now grown in nearly all the temperate and warm parts of the world, and 
has probably the widest range of any economic plant. 

In many parts of India this species is met with as an escape from cul- 
tivation, and is found to be capable of maintaining itself in a semi-wild 
state; N. rustica is never found naturalized. In more temperate countries 
the reverse takes place. N. rustica is the species which wanders as an 
escape. On page 237 of the Report on Tobacco at the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, 1886, Dr. Watt wrote as follows : — “ N. Tabacum has be- 
come an abundant weed in many parts of India; around Calcutta, for 
example, in every dark and damp lane through the villages and neigh- 
bouring bamboo jungles, and on every wall and roadside, a stunted form 
of N. Tabacum is found to be one of the commonest weeds, and, indeed, on 
the sandy islands of the Hooghly and Ganges, this plant has practically ex- 
terminated the indigenous vegetation, and may be seen covering miles of 
these newly formed tracts of country. The plants spring up at the close 
of the rains and flower in early summer.” Mr. G. B. Clarke is of opinion 
that the above mentioned plant is not N. Tabacum, but N. plumbagi- 
nifolia, a native of Mexico and the West Indies. It is described in the 
Flora of British India , Vol. IV., p. 246, and is mentioned as being “the 
only species of Nicotiana which has established itself in India.” Dr. Watt, 
however, informs the writer that he is still inclined to adhere to his own 
opinion in favour of the acclimatised tobacco of Bengal being mainly refer- 
able to N. Tabacum, or at least that the plant which is found as the almost 
exclusive vegetation on many of the chars (islands) of the Hooghly and 
Ganges rivers is so. The form found on roadsides in Bengal generally, he 
thinks, may be the narrow-leaved N. plumbaginifolia, as recognised by bota- 
nists, nevertheless Dr. Watt thinks that he has practically demonstrated by 
cultivation the effacement of the distinguishing characters of these two plants. 

Oil. — “When distilled at a temperature above that of boiling water, 
tobacco affords an empyreumatic oil, which Mr. Bro die proved to be a 
most virulent poison.” “This oil is of a dark brown colour, and an acrid 
taste, and has a very disagreeable odour, exactly resembling that of to- 
bacco pipes which have been much used. It has been stated to contain 
nicotine” fU. S. Dispens., 15th Ed., 1419)- “Tobacco seeds are said to 
yield, by pressure, about 36 per cent, of a greenish-yellow, mild, inodorous 
oil, of specific gravity 0-923 at 15° solidifying at 25 0 , and quickly drying 
when exposed to the air” {Watts, Diet., Chem., V ., 851). 

Medicine. — The dried leaves of this plant are officinal. They are 
powerfully sedative and antispasmodic, and in overdoses an acro-narcotic 
poison; useful in “ tetanus, dropsical affections, spasmodic affections of the 
abdomen, retention of urine, and as a means of inducing muscular relaxa- 
tion, and thus aiding in the reduction of strangulated hernia and disloca- 
tions. As a general rule it is unfitted for internal administration,^ on 
account of the great nervous depression it produces. As a local applica- 
tion, it has been used for relieving pain and irritation in rheumatic swellings, 
syphilitic nodes, and skin diseases. Tobacco-smoking is sometimes resorted 
to in asthma, spasmodic coughs, nervous irritation, and sleeplessness ” 
( Pharm . hid.). “ Native physicians consider the smoke to be disinfectant, 
and recommend it for fumigating cholera patients.” “The water from the 
hookah is diuretic, and the black oil which collects in the pipe stem is used 
on tents to heal up sinuses, and is dropped into the eye to cure night blind- 
ness and purulent conjunctivitis.” “ In the Konkan a paste made with 
snuff, lime, and the powdered bark of Calophyllum inophllyum fundi) is 
applied in orchitis. Dr-. Leith of Bombay was in the habit of applying a 
poultice of tobaccoleaves to the spine in tetanus with good results” fDymock ). 
Regarding the effects reaping f rom the immoderate use of tobacco. Dr. 
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Richardson, in a paper read by him at the Bath meeting of the British MEDICINE. 
Association, pointed out that excessive snuffing is liable to occasion un- 
manageable forms of indigestion ; that chewing, and smoking tend to 
weaken the energy of tiie nervous system, impair digestion and the action of 
the liver, and in extreme cases are apt to produce an affection of the muscu- 
lar system resembling' paralysis agitans. Notwithstanding the many evils 
resulting from the abuse of tobacco, there is no evidence, however, that 
moderate smoking is injurious to health. 

Sfecial Opinions. — §“ The strong decoction of the leaves is used as 
a fomentation to relieve muscular tension and spasm as in tetanus ” ( Assist- 
ant Surgeon N. L. Ghose, Bankipore). “ It is also used as a local appli- 
cation to relieve joint swelling in lymph scrotum ” (Surgeon-Major A. S. 

G. Jayahar, Muskat). “ The rind ribs of the leaves are used as a laxative 
among children by introducing a piece in the anus” ( Surgeon-Major H. 

D. Cool-, Calicut, Malabar). “ In acute hydrocele application of moistened 
leaves proved efficacious in relieving pain and reducing swelling” (-dsriV- 
ant Surgeon S, C. Bhattacharji, Chanda, Central Provinces). “ It is 
a common practice here with dames in families to introduce the smoothed 
stalk of the tobacco leaf into the rectum of infants to relieve constipation ” 

( Assistant Surgeon S. Arjun Ravat., L.M., Girgaum, Bombay). “ The 
green leaves are a favourite local application for orchitis. The stem of 
the leaf is introduced into the anus as a laxative with children ” (Surgeon- 
Major J. North , Bangalore). “Tobacco leaves bruised or the residue 
deposited in the tube of a huqqa is used by native* '-.r the expulsion of 
leech from the nostrils or throat,” ( Assistant Sttrgci Bhagivau Bas (2nd), 

Civil Hospital, Rawal Pindi , Punjab). "Leaves dry arc applied over 
the testicles in orchitis, to relieve pain and lessen the swelling; but sucl- 
npplications are almost invariably followed by nausea and vomiting” 

(Surgeon A. C. Milker ji, Noakhally). “ The stalk or midrib of the leaf 
dipped in castor oil and introduced into the rectum acts as a purgative. 

It is, however, said to be dangerous. The infusion is used as an antidote 
in strychnine poisoning. The leaf applied to boils is anodyne. Tobacco 
smoking is used in anaemia and tabes mesenterica ” (Surgeon- Major D. R. 

Thomson, M.D C.I.E., Madras). “The leaves applied to gum boils 
prevent suppuration and relieve pain. The water of the hookah is used 
as a. wash for unhealthy ulcers, especially when maggots are present” 

(Civil Surgeon J. II. Thornton, B.A., M.B., Motighyr). “Tobacco used 
in excess causes amaurosis. I have seen several cases in England of To- 
bacco amaurosis cured by giving up smoking, other conditions being the 
same. Tobacco leaves are applied over inflamed testes. Tobacco smoking 
is found useful in some forms of dyspepsia” ( Surgeon-Major Robb, Civil 
Surgeon , Ahmcdabad). “ The powder of the dry leaves mixed with lime 
juice is used as an external application in cases of enlargement of the spleen. 

Fresh leaves applied in. orchitis” ()j. McConaghey, M.D., Civil Surgeon, 
Shajahanporc), “The infusion is a very efficient antidote for strychnia 
poisoning (R- Gray, Civil Surgeon, Lahore). “It is salivattve and some- 
times chewed to relieve toothache” (D. Basil, Civil Surgeon, Faridpore, 

Bengal ). . 

Chemistry.— Posseit and Reimann, who (in 1S28) appear to have been CHEMISTRY, 
the first to publish any reliable analysis of tobacco leaves, found in 1,000 T(K 
parts J 
Nicotine.. . , 

Nicotianine . 

Bitter extractivo 
Resin . 

Albumin and rrlutin 
Gum 
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CHEMISTRY Malic acid, malates, and nitrates 0*7 

OF TOBACCO. Other potassium salts 1*2 

Phosphate of calcium vy 

Woody fibre, water, &c. . 924*8 

More recent investigations show, that the quantities of the organic and 
inorganic constituents vary greatly in different kinds of tobacco ; and that 
the amount of nicotine as stated in the analysis given above is far below 
the average. 

The organic components of tobacco leaves, in 1 00 parts, according to 
analysis made in the Paris factory laboratories, are as follows : — 

Nicotine (C J0 H M N 2 ) 1*5 — 9 per cent. 

Empyreumatic, or essential oil, quantity exceedingly small. 

Nicotianine, a very small quantity. 

Malic and citric acids, calculated as anhydrides, — xo-14 per cent. 

Acetic acid — small amount in fresh leaves, inci easing during fermenta- 
tion, and may amount to 3 per cent, in snuff. 

Oxalic acid —1-2 per cent. 

Pectic acid — about 5 per cent. 

Resins, fats, and other bodies extractable by ether — 4-5 per cent. 

Sugar — a little in the leaves, more in the stems, disappears in fermen- 
tation. 

Cellulose — 7-8 per cent. 

Albuminoids calculated from the nitrogen not present as nicotine, ni- 
trates, or ammonia about 25 per cent. 

“ Nicotine is a colourless oily liquid of sp. gr. 1*027 at I5°C., deviating 
the pole of polarization to the left ; it boils at 247 0 C., and does not 
concrete even at io° C. It has a strongly alkaline reaction, an unpleasant 
odour, and a burning taste. It quickly assumes a brown colour on expo- 
sure to air and light; and appears even to undergo an alteiation bywe- 
peated distillation in an atmosphere deprived of oxygen. Nicotine dis- 
solves in water, but separates on addition of caustic potash ” ( Finch . (s’ 
Hanb., Phai jnneogr., 467). Its chemical formula is expressed by C 10 H u 
N s . It was first obtained, in an impure state, by Vanquelin in 1809. “It 
is easily extracted from tobacco by means of alcohol or water, as a malate, 
from which the alkaloid can be separated by shaking it with caustic lye 
and ether. The ether is then expelled by warming the liquid, which finally 
has to be mixed with slaked lime and distilled m a stream of hydrogen, 
when the nicotine begins to come over at about 200°C ” {Ffnck. & Hanb.. 
Pharmacog.). The amount of nicotine is very variable in different kinds of 
tobacco, and depends to a great extent on the climate where the plant is 
grown, on the manner of its cultivation, and on the mode of curing adopted. 
It gives strength to tobacco, but not its own flavour or aroma. 

Mr. Broughton, Quinologist to the Government of Madras, in his re- 
port on analyses made by him of several samples of tobacco, cultivated in 
South India, remarks as follows: — “What is usually called the strength 
of tobacco in smoking depends immediately on the amount of nicotine 
contained. A tobacco that contains over 4 per cent, of this powerful 
alkaloid is a strong intoxicating tobacco, while that which contains less 
than 3 per cent, is called mild. It has been found, as an invariable re- 
sult of experiment, that the finest tobacco, as the Havanna, Manilla, Cuban, 
and others, dp not contain more than 2 to 3 per cent of nicotine. To this 
result there is no exception that I am aware of, though of course by the 
constant custom of smoking strong tobacco, a few persons may even come 
to prefer it to the finer kinds ” “It is remarkable that among the nunier- 
! ous Indian tobaccos, I have found but two instances in winch as much 
1 mco me is found ns in Virginian or French tobaccos, where it amounts to 
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nearly 7 per cent.” The amount of incotine increases with the age of the 
leaf, and thick leaves contain more nicotine than thin membraneous ones. 

To estimate nicotine, weigh out 15 grains of tobacco, digest for twenty* 
four hours with alcohol of S5 per cent., acidified with 15 drops of sul- 
phuric acid, so as to make 150 cubic centimetres. Evaporate 50 cubic 
centimetres of the filtered liquid and add iodo-hydrargyrate of potassium 
to the residue. The number of cubic centimetres employed multiplied by 
0*00405 (o*ooox of the equivalent of nicotine), gives the quantity of alkaloid 
contained in five grains of tobacco (l'ear-Book Pharm., 1874, 170). 

By distilling tobacco leaves with water a concrete volatile oil is ob- 
tained, to which the name nicotianine, or tobacco camphor, has been 
given. It is solid, has a strong odour of tobacco and a bitter taste. 
From one pound of leaves only two grains of this substance are obtain- 
able. Possett & Reimann found one part of nicotianine in 1,0000 parts 
of green tobacco. 

Another active chemical ingredient in tobacco is an empyreumatic oil 
which is produced in the destructive distillation of tobacco. It resembles 
both in taste and smell an oil, obtained by a similar process, form the leaf 
of foxglove (Digitalis purpurea), and may be regarded as consisting of 
a harmless oil combined with a very poisonous alkaline substance. 

“ The percentage of nitrogen is greater than in any other cultivated 
crop ; part of it exists as nitrates. The composition of tobacco is very 
variable; like all green crops, its constituents are much influenced by the 
nature of the soluble matters in the soil ” ( Waits, Chem. Diet., VIII., 
fart II., 1981). 

It is highly probable that ammonia is the volatilising agent of many 
odours, and especially of those of tobacco and musk. If a fresh green 
leaf of tobacco be crushed between the fingers, it emits merely the her- 
baceous smell common to many plants ; but if it be triturated in a mortar 
along with a little quicklime or caustic potash, it will immediately exhale 
the peculiar odour of snuff. Now, analysis shows the presence of muriate 
of ammonia in this plant, and fermentation serves further to generate Tree 
ammonia in it ; whence by means of this process and lime, the odorifer- 
ous vehicle is abundantly developed. If, on the other hand, the excess 
of alkaline matter in the tobacco of the shops be saturated by a mild dry 
acid, as the tartaric, its peculiar aroma will entirely disappear (Ure, 
Diet. Indus., Arts and Man., III., 927). 

The Ash Constituents. — The amount of mineral matter taken up 
by the tobacco plant from the soil is very considerable, four pounds of dry 
leaf containing on an average one pound of ash. 

The greater part of the ash consists of insoluble salts, principally 
carbonate of lime; and the soluble part largely of potash salts, which 
may amount from 5 to 35 per cent. 

The following table taken from Johnson’s How Crops Grow, p. 378, 
gives the average of all trustworthy analyses of the ash constituents pub- 
lished up to 1865 : — 


Percentage of ash. Potash. 
24*oS 27*4 

Phosph, acid. , Sutph. acid. 
3'C 3*9 


Soda. Magnesia. Lime. 

3'7 10*5 37*0 

Silica. Chlorine. 

9’C 4'S 


The amount of ash yielded by various samples of tobacco leaf ana- 
lysed by Nessler varied between 19' and 27 per cent.; according to Brough- 
ton the ash yielded by Indian tobaccos wasTouhd to vary between 16 and 
28 per cent. _ The total amount of ash, as well as the relative quantities 
of each constituent, appear to vary according to the composition of the 
sou, with the exception apparently of silica, which, in the opinion of Pro- 
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fessor Johnston, varies in quantity according to the age and rate of growth 
of the leaf. There appears to be no relation between the total quantity of 
ash and the quality of tobacco leaf. In addition to mineral salts proper, 
tobacco contains salts of ammonia and nitrates. In the leaf the pro- 
portion of nitrates is gt eater in the ribs of the leaves than in the blades j 
in the former it fnay be as much as io per cent. According to Schlossing 
the proportion of nitric acid does not affect combustibility, which depends 
on potash combined with organic acids. Cultivation experiments show 
that chloride of potassium used as manure does not add to the organic 
potash salts in the leaves, but the sulphate, carbonate, and nitrate do give 
up their potash for the formation of organic salts. ( Encyclop . Brit., 

xxm . , 4 2 5 .) 

“ Schlossing was the first who pointed out (i860) that the good burn- 
ing qualities of a tobacco depend on the presence of potash in combina- 
tion with a vegetable acid in it, and that a soil deficient in potash is unfit to 
produce tobacco of good quality. All the numerous analyses made since 
that time have tended not only to corroborate the assertion made by 
Schlossing, but to demonstrate also that it is not the total amount of 
potash, but the potash found as carbonate of potash, which existed in the 
plant in combination with a vegetable acid, that is the constituent chiefly 
affecting the combustibility of a tobacco. The complete analyses of 
Nessler have shown that, although a tobacco may contain a great amount 
of potash, it does not necessarily follow that the tobacco burns well. 
He found that some German tobaccos contained more potash than Ha- 
vanna, although the latter burned much better than the former, and that 
a great amount of potash did not always indicate a great amount of 
carbonate of potash*' (K. Schiffir.ayer). 

The ash of Havanna cigars according to analyses made by A, Percy 


Smith ( Client. News, XXVIII., 261, 324) contains : — 

Potassium Sulphate . .... 

,, Carbonate ..... 
Sodium Sulphate ...... 

„ Chloride 

„ Carbonate 

Calcium Sulphate ...... 

„ Carbonate , _ . . . . 

Ferric oxide and Phosphoric acid 
Calcium and Magnesium phosphates . 

Silica ........ 

Charcoal ........ 

Aluminium lithium carbonate .... 


7-401 

9-012 

5'764 

3- 272 
1-039 

4- 180 
45-400 

o' 460 
9*210 
9-641 

3-163 

1-459 


100' 000 


An experiment undertaken by Nessler to ascettain the action of 
different kinds of manure on the combustibility of tobacco clearly shows 
that the quality of tobacco is improved in relation to the amount of potash 
salts in the soil capable of producing potassium carbonate in the ash. 
“ The whiteness and permanency of the ash of a cigar depend,” as Mr. 
Broughton says, “ entirely on the amount of potassic carbonate it contains, 
the presence of potash salts certainly modifies the burning of tobacco m 
a peculiar way to the improvement of its flavour, and also positively 
v?rrr tes ' ts burning.” According to E. R, DurrweH (Bull. Soc. Chem- 
1 '. 45 °) .the whiteness of the ash of. good tobacco is due also to tne 
°‘ sodium as well as those of potassium, which swell up as the 
acco burns, and tear the fibres, thereby inducing complete combustion. 

„ Hr OP - Combustion. — Dr. Richardson in a paper read before 

1 isn Association at Bath in September 1864 showed that the products 
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, of the combustion on smoking tobacco were : — water, free carbon, ammo- 
nia, carbonic acid, nicotine, an empyreumatic oil, and a resinous bitter ex- 
tract. The water is in the form of vapour; the carbon in minute particles 
giving the blue colour to the smoke ; the ammonia is in the form of gas com- 
bined with carbonic acid, a large portion of the latter remaining iree ; the 
nicotine, being a non-volatile body remains in the pipe; the empyreu- 
matic substance is volatile, and gives to the smoke its peculiar odour ; the 
resinous substance is black and ha's an intensely bitter taste. Tobacco 
that has not undergone fermentation yields very little free carbon, but it 
gives off much carbonic acid and ammonia, little or no water, and only 
the smallest possible trace of nicotine, a very small amount of empyreu- 
matic vapour, and an equally small quantity of the bitter extract (the above 
description applies to La takia tobacco). Turkish tobacco yields a large 
quantity of ammonia. Shag yields all the products in abundance, and the 
same may almost be said of Havanna cigars. Swiss cigars yield enormous 
quantities of ammonia, and Manillas yield very little. 

Vohl & Eulenberg, who have carefully (studied the physiological 
action of tobacco as a narcotic, failed to detect the presence of nicotine in 
the smoke of tobacco. “ '1 he fact,” they say, “ that very strong tobacco, 
which can scarcely be smoked in pipes, may be used for making cigars, is 
explained by the abundant occurrence of the highly volatile and intoxicating 
pyridine in pipe-smoking, whereas cigar-smoking produces only a small 
quantity of pyridine, but a large quantity of collidine. In general, pipe 
smoking produces a larger proportion of the more volatile bases.” They are 
also of opinion that “the disagreeable symptoms felt by persons begin- 
ning to smoke, and the chronic affections which occur in those who smoke 
to excess, as well as the cases of poisoning from swallowing tobacco juice 
are due, not to nicotine, but to jhe pyridine and picoline bases. The idea 
that they were due to nicotine originated in the fact that picoline bases 
having a high boiling point, such as parvoline, resemble that alkaloid 
greatly both in smell and in physiological action ” ( Waits, Did. Cliem., VII., 
1162). The conclusions arrived, at by Vohl & Eulenberg regarding 
the absence of nicotine in tobacco smoke are not in accordance with recent 
investigation. Kisshing (Dingl. Polyt. Journ., ccxliv., 234-246) states that 
when experimenting on cigars he found that a large proportion of the 
nicotine passes unaltered into the smoke ; that the composition of tobacco 
smoke is highly complex, but beyond nicotine the only substances found 
in appreciable quantities are the lower members of the picoline series ( Encycl . 
Brit., xxiti., 425). G. le Bon. & Q. Noel ( Compt . 'Rend., June 1 28, 1880) 
detected in tobacco-smoke, hydrocyanic acid, various aromatic principles, 
and a highly toxic alkaloid of a pleasant odour and which they believe to 
be collidine ( Year-Book Pharnt. 1880, 40). 
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The practice of tobacco-smoking was made known to Europeans about 
the year 1492, having been first observed by followers of Columbus when 
visiting the West Indian Islands. Accounts differ as to the particular 
locality where they first became acquainted with the practice. By some it 
is affirmed that Columbus and bis followers first saw tobacco smoked in 
Cuba. According to another account it is said that the messengers sent 
by Columbus to explore the New World related that, on reaching the 
island of Guanahani (afterwards named by Columbus, San Salvador), they 
met natives holding in their hands bunches of burning herbs, the smoke of 
which they inhaled. Lobel in his History of Plants (1576) describes 
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these rolls of tobacco which were first seen in San Salvador as consisting 
of funnels of palm leaf with a filling of tobacco leaves. The natives called 
the plant cohiba, and the burning brand tabaco. The Spanish monk, 
Romano Pano, who accompanied Columbus (on his second expedition, 
1494-96), is said to have reported that the natives of San Domingo rolled 
up the leaves of a plant called guioja or cohoba, and smoked them in pipes 
called tobaco ; and he also described the habit of snuff-taking. Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo, Governor of San Domingo, in his Historia General 
de las Indias (1535), describes the tabaco, or pipe, as a branched 
tube shaped like the letter Y ; and it appears to have been used by the 
natives, not as a receptacle for the tobacco, but as an instrument for col- 
lecting the smoke of the tobacco leaves which they kindled on a fire, the 
two upper branches were inserted in the nostrils, whilst the lower end was 
held in the smoke of burning tobacco. The last named author also alludes 
to the esteem with which the natives of San Domingo regarded the plant 
on account of its medicinal properties. The practice of chewing tobacco 
was first seen by the Spaniards on the coast of South America in 1502. 

As the exploration of the New Continent proceeded, it became evident 
that the habit of using tobacco by the aborigines was universal, and must 
have been adopted from very early times. DeCandolle, in hii Origin of 
Cultivated Plants, p. 139, says:— “At the time of the discovery of 
America, the custom of smoking, of snuff-taking, or of chewing tobacco, 
was diffused over the greater part of this vast continent. The accounts of 
the earliest travellers, of which the famous anatomist Tiedemann has 
•made a very complete collection, show that the inhabitants of South 
America did not smoke, but chewed tobacco or took snuff, except in the 
districts of La Plata, Uruguay, and Paraguay, where no form of tobacco 
was used. In North America, from the Isthmus of Panama and the 
West Indies as far as Canada and California, the custom of smoking was 
universal, and circumstances show that it was also very ancient. Pipes in 
great numbers and of wonderful workmanship have been discovered in 
the tombs of the Aztecs in Mexico and in the mounds of the United 
States; some of them represent animals “foreign to North America.” 

The native names for the plant were found also to differ according to 
locality. In Mexico, where the growing herb was first recognised by 
Europeans, the word given for it was petum or petun, from which is de- 
rived Petunia, the name given by Jussieu to another genus of Solan- 
acere. Yeti is another Mexican name for the tobacco plant, and in Peru 
it is called sayri. 

The first tobacco plants were brought to Europe about the year 1560 
by the naturalist Francisco Hernandez who was sent by Philip II. of 
Spain to explore Mexico. The plants did not attract much notice in Spain, 
although the dried leaves had been introduced and smoking had for seve- 
ral years become a practice in that country. It was from Portugal that 
the plant first became known to other countries in Europe. Jean Nicot 
(in whose honour the genus Nicotiana was named), when residing at the 
Portuguese Court as French Ambassador, obtained some tobacco seed 
from a Dutchman, and cultivated the plants in his garden at Lisbon. He 
is said to have effected some remarkable cures on some people belonging 
to his establishment, and from this circumstance he was induced (in 1561) 
to send some seed to the French Court. The fame of this herb, on ac- 
count of the extraordinary medicinal virtues attributed to it, also from the 
fact of its having been patronised by the Oueen, quickly spread through- 
out France, and received various flattering names, such as: — “Herba 
sancta, “ herba panicea,” “herbe de la reine,” " herbe de 1 ’Ambassadeur,” 
Src. In Italy the plant was called “ Erba Santa Croce ” after the Cardinal 
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of that name, who is said to have been the means of its introduction, froni^ 
Portugal. From Italy the knowledge and use of the plant spread gra-' 
dually throughout Northern and Eastern Europe. 

'lobacco was introduced into England in 1586 by Captain Ralph Lane 
on his return from Virginia with Sir Francis Drake, and the smoking of 
it was made fashionable by the example of Sir Walter Raleigh and 
others. Sir Walter had two years previously founded a colony in Vir- 
ginia under Lane, and the colonists grew tobacco. there to a large extent. 
The original import duty on Virginian tobacco in England was 2 d. per 
pound. In 1603. James I. raised the tax to 65. 10 d. His famous Counter- 
blaste to Tobacco was written about that time. 

For several years after its introduction into Europe the plant was re- 
garded chiefly in view of its supposed power to cure almost every imagin- 
able malady. Practical experience at length demonstrated the fallacy of 
this belief, and every effort was made by emperors, kings, and popes to 
discourage the use of the plant, by means of severe and often cruel punish- 
ments. In Turkey persons convicted of smoking had their lips cut off, 
and snuff-takers were deprived of their noses, and in some cases were put 
to death. Nevertheless the use of tobacco rapidly and steadily spread until 
it became the most extensively used article of luxury in the world. The 
high tax imposed on foreign tobaccos led to the cultivation of the plant in 
the United Kingdom. This, however, was prohibited in 1660; the law not 
extending to Ireland until about 1830. In 1886 this law was repealed, and 
tobacco can now be grown as a field crop in Great Britain under certain 
restrictions. 

Tobacco in India. 

The tobacco plant was introduced into India by the Portuguese about 
the year 1605 during the latter .part of the reign of Akbar. It has been 
asserted by some authors that the habit of smoking must have been prac- 
tised in Asia long before the discovery of the New World, but no proof 
can be adduced in support of this theory; in fact, the entire absence of 
any allusion to the plant in the works of early travellers, and in the latest 
Sanskrit writings, and the universal adoption of a foreign name for the 
plant, are strong arguments in favour of the conclusion that the use of 
tobacco was unknown to oriental nations before the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

At this period the influence of the Portuguese in the East was at its 
highest, and by all accounts it was through their means that the use of 
tobacco was first made known in Persia, Arabia, India, and China. The 
, plant .was known to be largely grown at their settlements in Ormuz, 
and at other places in the Persian Gulf. The plant is said to have reach- 
ed Java in 1801. The following extract taken from the Bahar-i-Ajan 
(quoted by Blochmann in hid. Antiq., I., 164) indicates the direction from 
which tobacco and its uses spread throughout India. “ It is known from 
the Maasir-i-Rapimi that tobacco came from Europe to the Dakhin, and 
from the Dakhin to Upper India during the reign of Akbar Shah (1556 — 
1C05), since which time it has been in general use.” 

Sorhe extracts from ancient literature, quoted in Yule & Burnell, Glos- 
sary of Anglo-Indian Words, are of much interest in connection with the 
early history of tobacco in India. The first account bears the date 1604 
or 1605 

“ In Bijapur I had found some tobacco. Never having seen the like in 
India, I brought some with me, and prepared a handsome pipe of jewel 
work.” “ His Majesty (Akbar) was enjoying himself after receiving my 
presents and asking me how I had collected so many strange things in so 
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short a time, when his eye fell upon the tray 'with the pipe and its appur- 
tenances : he expressed great surprise and examined the tobacco, which 
was made up in pipefuls ; he enquired what it was, and where I had got 
it. The Nawab Khan-i-Azam replied: ‘This is tobacco which is well 
known in Mecca and Madina and this doctor has brought it as a 
medicine for Your Majesty. * His Majesty looked at it, and ordered me to 
prepare and take him a pipeful. He began to smoke it, when his 
physician approached and forbade his doing so.” “As I had brought 
a large supply of tobacco and pipes, I sent some to several of the nobles, 
while others sent to ask for some ; indeed all, without exception, wanted 
some, and the practice was introduced. After that the merchants began 
to sell it, so the custom of smoking spread rapidly. His Majesty, how- 
ever, did not adopt it ” ( Asad Beg, in Elliot, VI., 165-167). 

The use of tobacco by the people of the East appears to have met with 
as much opposition on the part of those in power as was the case in Euro- 
pean countries. The following passage from the Memoirs of Jahangir 
(Akbar’s successor) is quoted by Elliot in In cl. Antiq., VI., 851 : — 

“ As the smoking of tobacco ( tamhdku ) had taken very bad effect upon 
the health and mind of many young persons,” ordered (1617) “that 
no one should practise the habit. My brother Shah’ Abbas, also being 
aware of its evil effects, had issued a command against the use of it in 
Iran.” It is stated that in Lahore, during the reign of Jehangir, guilty 
persons were punished by having their lips cut. Another punishment, 
known by the name of Tashir, was also inflicted, by which the accused per- 
son was forced to ride on a donkey, face to tail, and with his face 
blackened. 

Sikhs, Wahabis, and certain Hindu sects are still forbidden the use of 
tobacco by their religious guides, though allowed to indulge in hemp and 
opium to any extent. Mussalmdns now regard smoking as " an act in- 
different,” having come into practice since the death of the prophet. In 
spite of all such obstacles, the cultivation of the plant must have spread very 
rapidly throughout India; for in almost every district tobacco is grown as 
a crop, and there is hardly an out-of-the-way village where the familiar 
patch of tobacco, grown carefully as a garden crop, may not be seen. The 
following verse, which Mr. Grierson observes has passed into a proverb 
in Bihar, applies with equal force over the greater part of India : — 

“ Khaine khae, na tamdku pie, 

Se nar batdvia kaise jie .” 

i.e., “Show me the man who can live without either chewing or smok- 
ing tobacco.” 

The earliest attempts on the part of the British Government to im- 
prove the quality of Indian tobacco with a view to its export to Europe 
were made towards the end of the last century, about the time when it was 
proposed to establish the Calcutta Botanical Gardens. In 1829, experi- 
ments were undertaken in the three Presidencies with some Maryland 
and Virginian tobacco seed, according to instructions received from Cap- 
tain Basil Hall regarding the mode of cultivation in Virginia. Success- 
ful results were obtained by the Agri.-Horticultural Society of India, and 
samples of the produce were sent by the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company to dealers and manufacturers in London, who pronounced 
them to be the best they had seen from India. The tobacco was valued at 
from6d. to $d. a pound, thus rivalling in quality some of the better prepara- 
tions from America and the West Indies. In 1831, a bale of tobacco, 
grown in Guzerat, was sold in London at the rate of 6 d. a pound. These 
samples were, however, exceptional ones ; for, as a rule, the verdict on 
Indian tobacco exported to England has been anything but favourable. 
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The opinions, however, obtained of late years show very clearly that the 
chief defects of Indian-grown tobacco, as landed in England, are due to 
causes which can, for the most part, be remedied. For instance, in 1870, 
some samples raised in the Kaira and Ahmedabad districts from Havan- 
nah seed were sent to two brokers in London for their opinion. The 
tobacco was condemned because of the shortness and brittleness of the 
leaves, attributed to over-dryness ; the colour was uneven, and the central 
portions of the packages were found to be rotten, which showed the pack- 
ing to have been faulty. 

Another defect, frequently complained of by professional experts as 
diminishing the value of tobacco exported from India, is the large amount 
of sand and dust found adhering to the leaves. Besides constituting an 
impurity it all goes to increase the weight upon which duty has to be paid. 
In those localities where dry dusty weather prevails during the final period 
of cultivation it is almost impossible to prevent a certain amount of dust 
from accumulating on the sticky glandular surfaces of the leaves, but it is 
evident that the bulk of the impurities mixed up with the leaves prepared 
according to native methods could with sufficient care be dispensed with. 

CULTIVATION AND PREPARATION. 

Area of Cultivation. — The total area in British India under tobacco in 
1888-89 was estimated approximately as 800,000 acres, and the outturn as 
over 800 million pounds. No statistics are available for Bengal ; and, 
with the exception of Mysore, there are none for the Native States. But 
Mr. O’Conor, in his report on “Tobacco in India” {1873), gives a much 
greater area as under this crop. He writes : — “Taking the average rate 
of produce per acre at SooDj, and the average daily consumption at £ 
chittack per adult smoker, and allowing for exports, I calculate that there 
cannot be less than 2,000,000 acres altogether under tobacco in India, and 
I think that the facts, if it were possible to ascertain them, would prove this 
estimate to be far below the truth.” 

The most important tobacco-growing districts in India are: — Godd- 
veri, Kistna, and Coimbatore in Madras; Rungpur and Tirhutin Bengal; 
and Kaira in Bombay. The famous Lanka tobacco is grown in the delta 
tracts of Godaveri and Kistna. The raw material for Trichinopoly 
cheroots is supplied chiefly from the Coimbatore and Madura districts. 

Conditions necessary for the production of good tobacco leaf. — The 
essential conditions which determine the successful growth of tobacco are 
primarily dependent on climate and soil. A suitable climate is absolutely 
necessary ; and generally speaking, it may be said that the finest and best 
flavoured tobaccos are produced in those countries where the climate is 
moist and warm — conditions which prevail in the regions where the species 
of Nicotiana are indigenous. As, however, tobacco is a quick-growing 
- plant, it can be cultivated more or less successfully all over the warmer 
and temperate parts of the world, if care is taken to select the most suit- 
able season of the year. In India, for instance, the plant is usually treated 
as a cold-weather crop ; whilst in temperate countries, such as Europe, it 
must be grown during the summer months. 

The kind of soil most suitable for the tobacco plant is found to be a 
friable well-drained sandy loam, not too rich in organic matter. The 
above description applies chiefly to its mechanical properties. Chemically 
the required condition may be inferred from a knowledge of the ash 
constituents of tobacco leaf of good quality. 

The bulk of the tobacco grown in India is consumed by the native popu- 
lation, to suit whose taste and mode ,, required is the 

production of a leaf possessing sufficients^ crength. The Eu- 
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vopcan smoker, however, requires a different article, that is, a belter pre- 
pared leaf, full flavoured, easily combustible, and with a minimum amount 
of nicotine. The shape and texture of the leaf is also of great importance, 
especially for the manufacture of cigars. In order to produce a leaf of this 
description care must be taken to select the kind of seed which will yield 
such a leaf. With suitable climate and soil, and the proper kind of seed, 
the cultivator will have secured the preliminary conditions towards the 
production of a well-shaped and well-flavoured leaf. Much, however, 
will depend on the mode of cultivation adopted, and still more on the 
after-preparation or curing of the leaf. The various operations concerned 
with the actual cultivation of the plant, vis., the preparation of the seed- 
beds, the sowing of the seed, the transplanting cf the seedlings into pro- 
perly prepared ground, weeding , watering, topping the flowering stems, 
and the removal of superfluous shoots, guarding against insect attacks 
and diseases, and finally the judicious plucking of the mature leaves, will 
be alluded to in greater detail further on. The amount and quality of the 
manure required for any particular soil must be determined either by direc t 
analysis of the soil, or by inference drawn from observation of the defective 
properties of the product. An excess of nicotine, for example, indicates a 
badly prepared or an improperly drained soil, or that the manure given 
was too highly nitrogenous. Again, if a tobacco burns badly, and with a 
dark ash we may conclude that the soil was deficient in carbonate of potash, 
that very important substance, which, combining with a vegetable acid, 
gives to tobacco leaf its good burning properties. In fact, a soil deficient 
in potassium carbonate will never grow good tobacco. There do exist 
virgin soils which contain naturally ail the constituents necessary for the 
production of good tobacco, but even they after continuous cultivation 
must from time to time be replenished with suitable manure. In certain parts 
of Java it is said that tobacco requires no artificial manure, as the requisite 
mineral constituents are continually being supplied by volcanic action. 

A valuable report on the “ Cultivation and Preparation of Tobacco in 
India” by Dr. Forbes Watson was published in 1871, appended to which 
is a translation of a “ Manual of Practical Operations connected with the 
Cultivation and Preparation of Tobacco in Hungary ” by Mr. d. Mandis, 
one of the Government Inspectors for superintending tobacco cultivation in 
that country. The following extracts nave been selected as possessing 
special interest in connection with tobacco operations in India at the pre- 
sent day. After commenting on the adverse opinions pronounced by the 
London brokers on the Kaira samples of tobacco forwarded by the Bombay 
Government in 1870, he remarks: — “ These faults are either accidental, 
as in the case of the wrong mode of packing, or they are preventible by a 
careful method of curing the tobacco. The question of the acclimatisation 
of Cuban and American seed in India, intimately connected as it is with 
the question how far tobacco can be made one of the staples of Indian 
export, is far too important to be decided on such insufficient data as a 
few preliminary experiments can give. The example of the continental 
countries, France, Germany, and Austria, where the acclimatisation of the 
American varieties has been carried out successfully on a large scale, 
clearly proves that, provided the trials be made in the same systematic and 
persevering manner, a similar process will succeed in India also, as more 
favourable conditions of climate frequently prevail there.” “ The conditions 
and circumstances attending the industry in Austria present some points of 
resemblance to those occurring in India. The districts devoted to the 
growth of tobacco in Austria are situated principally in Hungary and 
Galicia, where the soil is similar in many respects to that of large districts 
in India, and the climate very continental and dry. Although the mode of 
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cultivation and preparation is still to a great extent in a very backward state, cu i/oN A " 
the quality and quantity of the produce satisfy the internal wants ; there, as 
in India, the improved and extended Cultivation is principally insisted on with J Conditions 
a view to an export into foreign countries.’’ “ According to the unanimous J e fofL ar ^ 
statement of the reports from India, the chief desire of the native cultivators . 
is to obtain strength, which implies a high percentage -of nicotine in their | 
tobacco. But the Havanna tobacco is exactly that which contains the j 
smallest known amount of nicotine, and the most, esteemed varieties of J 
tobacco generally appear to contain less of this principle than the common [ 
tobaccos, whilst, on the other hand, they are distinguished by richness of 
aroma. Exact scientific observations and experiments have established 
beyond doubt that complete acclimatisation, that is, a complete reproduc- 
tion of the plant with all its distinguishing characteristics, is not obtained 
by merely using the seed of the desired variety. The acclimatisation de- 
pends on a concurrence of several conditions, and in the.exact measure in 
which these conditions are fulfilled, the acclimatised variety will approach 
to, or recede from, its original character. The observations which bear on 
the whole question may be considered from a twofold point of view — 1, 

How far are the botanical characters of the plant, the number, size, and 
shape of leaves, the position of the ribs, & c., preserved ? . 2, What are the 
changes in chemical composition ensuing on acclimatisation, as. compared 
with the original plant ? It may be remarked that if the scientific investi- 
gation were complete, the two points just mentioned would, embrace the 
whole question. As matters stand, however, the data bearing on these 
points afford only means for sifting and ascertaining the meaning of the 
various practical observations made on the smoking qualities of the differ- 
ent kinds of tobacco, on their combustibility,, strength, and aroma.” 

“ The individual and distinctive characters of the various tobaccos, as arti- 
cles of consumption, depend mainly on the proportion of four elements : — 

1st, on those of the mineral constituents, among which the potassium salts 
are most important; 2nd, on the amount of albuminous compounds ; 3rd, 
on the amount of nicotine ; 4th, on the amount of nicotianine and of the 
essential oil. The influence of the mineral constituents on the properties 
of the tobacco leaf, as at present established, seem to be twofold. In the 
first place, the ash seems to act by its great amount as a preserving and 
antiseptic principle, preventing and stopping the fermentation, thus facili- 
tating the operation during the curing of the tobacco, and rendering the 
final commodity stable and unalterable. In the second place, the presence 
of a large quantity of potassium salts, and especially of the nitrate and 
carbonate, seems essential to assure a proper burning of the prepared leaf 
a most important point in the estimation of various kinds of tobacco. In 
so far then as these two properties are concerned, the value of the products 
will not depend on the kind of seed taken, but only on the soil on which 
the plant has grown and the kind of manure which has been employed.” 

“ The albuminous, substances amount to 10 and more per cent, of the 
dry leaf before curing. Their presence in the prepared tobacco prevents 
the proper burning, and besides gives rise in burning to a disagreeable 
smell which overpowers the aroma of the leaf. It is the chief end of 
curing and fermentation to get rid of these substances.” “ The condi- 
tions which favour the formation of the compounds which give to the 
tobacco its aronia are sunshine, warmth, and a light airy soil, sandy or 
calcareous. Thus it comes to pass that a given variety of tobacco may 
either be very strong, but containing fewer of the aromatic principles, or 
rich in aroma and less strong, the latter kind being the more esteemed of 
the two. The H avanna is the example par excellence of a tobacco of this 
kind,” “ From this cursory view of the principal constituents of the prepared > 
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tobacco leaf, it appears that its outward shape and size, the strength and 
disposition of the ribs, &c., together with the character of the aroma, 
depend to a large extent on the kind of seed used, and will probably 
remain substantially unchanged in the acclimatised plant; whereas the 
amount and relative proportion of the mineral constituents depend ex- 
clusively on the soil and its cultivation ; and the amount of nicotine and 
the quantity of the aromatic substances partly on the soil, and partly on 
the joint influences of temperature, sunlight, and moisture. The conclu- 
sion to which the above paragraph more especially points is the import- 
ance of the influence exercised by the soil.” “ Numerous experiments and 
observations bear out this view.” “ In the numerous notices about Indian 
tobacco published in the Proceedings of the Agri.-Horlicultural Society 
of India there is repeated mention of a valuable variety of tobacco re- 
stricted in its growth within narrow limits, and different from the usual kinds 
grown in the villages around. The action of the soil on the plant, is 
twofold. It acts by the chemical constituents contained in it, and by its 
state of aggregation and its physical properties. As the tobacco is a very 
exhaustive plant it wants an ample and rapid supply of its ash consti- 
tuents and of ammonia. The want will be best supplied when.the soil con- 
tains a great proportion of vegetable mould, as this will present a large 
proportion of the ash constituents in a soluble form. The physical pro- 
perties of the soil which most influence the cultivation of tobacco are, its 
state of cohesion, its power of retaining water, and its power of absorbing 
heat.” “ For the cultivation of aromatic varieties of tobacco, a light loose 
soil, readily absorbing heat, is required, such as a sandy or calcareous 
soil. This kind of soil will never have a high retentive power for moisture, 
and this is of considerable importance, as stagnant moisture must be care- 
fully. avoided. On the other hand, the soil should always remain slightly 
humid.” “The next important conclusion is, that in order to obtain the 
same combination of strength and aroma in the acclimatised plant, it must 
be placed under equally favourable conditions of temperature and mois- 
ture.” “In this respect India is situated more favourably than the Europe 
States, where the foreign varieties of tobacco have been acclimatised, and 
where the principal advantage consists in the better shape of the plant, 
and in the position, number, and disposition of the leaves. In Europe- 
the climate is such as not to allow of the full attainment of the original 
aroma; although, even as regards aroma, the plant raised from Cuban 
seed in Austria is favourably distinguished. The diversity of climate in' 
India ought to enable us to put the acclimatised plant under conditions 
similar to those existing in the country where it is indigenous.” “ The 
cultivation and preparation of the acclimatized as well as of the native- 
varieties of tobacco (intended for export) can only be carried out success- 
fully when certain fundamental principles are acted on.. The most im- 
portant of these refer to the following points: — 1, choice of seed; 2, 
proper system of manure and of rotation of crops ; 3, proper system of 
cutting and gathering the ripe leaves ; 4, proper mode of curing the leaves ; 
5, commercial assortment of the produce. First, as regards the seed, it may 
be observed that in France the greatest attention is now paid to its selection; 
Formerly, nearly every cultivator of tobacco provided his own seed ; now,- 
the Government administration. has taken this matter into its hands, and 
grows its own seed, selecting with extreme care only the finest plants for 
it, and this seed it supplies to the farmers, who are prohibited from using 
any other. There are several advantages in- this system. The seed pro- 
ceeds exclusively from the very best varieties, and each variety is k. c pt dis- 
rupt in cultivation, so that the seed sown by the farmer is uniform in kind. 

I This is a very important matter.” “ A proper system of manure and of 
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rotation of crops is of great importance, because tobacco is a very exhaus- 
tive plant. The mineral substances essential for the ^growth of tobacco 
are chiefly bases ; potash, lime, and magnesia — whereas the amounts of 
phosphoric, sulphuric, and silicic acids are less important. Now as^ these 
latter substances are exactly those most important in the cultivation of 
grams, the position oi toY>nxxc> in tVte rotation o? erops the \ 

store of available mineral substances in the soil, made up partly by the 
ever progressing decomposition of its constituents and partly by manure, 
the tobacco will principally exhaust the potash, lime, and magnesia only, 
whilst phosphoric, sulphuric, and silicic acids will go on increasing in 
amount. If now a crop of grain be taken from the same soil, these acids 
will be used up, whilst potash and lime will be accumulated, thus restoring 
to the soil the conditions for growing tobacco. A proper manure is of 
essential importance. Thus, on soils poor in lime the use of burnt lime 
or gypsum is recommended. Cow, sheep and goat’s dung is most usually 
employed, besides sewage, which being rich in ammonia and potash does 
very good service. ” 

“Next in importance is a proper system of cutting and gathering in 
the ripe plant. Carelessness in this respect is one of the greatest defects 
i in the cultivation of tobacco as practised in India. Throughout Europe, 
in the United Slates, and in Cuba, the gathering does not take place at 
_once, but extends over a long period, the leaves being taken one by one 
as each gets ripe.” “The same care is taken in Turkey to collect only 
the ripe leaves. In Albania and in the district of Saloniclii, where the 
finest Turkish tobacco is grown, the gathering extends over from three to 
four weeks, and takes place at five different periods.” “ If the gathering 
of all the leaves is done at the same time, then one cannot fail to gather 
one portion of them while yet unripe, and another portion when over-ripe. 
The consequences are almost equally fatal.” “ The proper moments for 
the gathering of the leaves are just the latter stages of ripening, when the 
mineral substances are rapidly increasing. Then the mineral substances 
begin to diminish again, thus reducing the combustibility of the final pro- 
duct •, the gummose. substances duufuish equally , w'hicb renders tbe dried 
leaves less elastic and more crisp and brittle, and subject to being reduced 
into dust; and finally the proportion of nicotine is rapidly increasing, 
although in all finer qualities of tobacco an excess of it ought to be care- 
fully avoided.” “ The curing of the leaves is perhaps the most important 
operation. It can be done properly, only when the previous operations 
have been executed with all the care insisted on in this report, for even the 
best material can be entirely spoilt by bad curing. Curing consists of a 
series of operations. The cut leaves are first allowed to wilt, in the next 
stage they acquire the proper colour, then they are dried, made into ‘ hands,’ 
and finally undergo a fermentation. In the first three stages most of the 
usual methods of manipulation are defective. It is here to be noticed that 
in the course of his experiments in Dharwar, Mr. E. P. Robertson hit on 
the right principles. For an account of these experiments see paragraphs 
under Bombay Cultivation.” “The leaf is subjected to a remarkable 
transformation during the curing. The organic substance undergoes 
the process of decomposition, water and carbonic acid are given off, 
and compounds are formed containing a higher percentage of carbon 
distinguished by a brown colour, and probably analogous to the brown 
compounds composing the mould produced by decay of vegetable matter. 
At the same time the albuminous substances are being partially destroyed 
during the whole process of curing, and especially during the final stage 
of fermentation. This chemical transformation is a gradual process, and 
requires time— weeks and months even— to develop itself fully, and during 
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this time there are other influences at work which may become injurious to 
the product if the - utmost cure be not taken, T£ tito lonv^c? ore allowed 
to dry too soon, and especially if they are exposed to the sun, the.process 
of. the decay of the/substance of the leaf, and the decomposition of albu- 
minous matter isjeft incomplete ; some of the shaded portions of the leaves 
re ^W_gC<=StVAnd the portions exposed to the sun get yellow, not in con- 
^„£?.iquence of the internal decomposition, but solely because the chlorophyl, 
or green colouring matter, becomes bleached by the sun. Such a leaf will 
finally present an uneven colour, a chequered appearance, and, especially 
the portions which got dry in the sun, will be very brittle and crisp. 2nd, 
If, in consequence of careless manipulation in the handling, the leaves are 
allowed to rub one against the other, or if moisture in drops collects on 
their surface, either by rain or by artificial moistening, or even by too 
violent a sweating, then those places begin to rot, become very deep brown 
or even black, the fibres of the leaves become injured, and the leaves alto- 
gether become brittle after drying. 3rd, The fleshy midribs are a great 
difficulty in complete drying, and unless they get completely dry they will 
entail mouldiness, which may communicate itself to a great portion of the 
leaf. 4th, The operations during the curing require a repeated handling 
of the leaves, and only a very methodic way of manipulation will prevent 
mechanical lesions, holes, and fissures, all which cause a serious diminu- 
tion in the value of the produce, because such leaves cannot be applied to 
the manufacture of cigars. It will be seen that most of these points are 
taken into account in Mr Robertson’s directions. (See under Bombay 
Cultivation.) The proper manner of sorting, packing, and arrangement 
for the market generally is of very great importance in ensuring com- 
mercial success. The sorting must have reference to three different 
objects : 1st, it must refer to the ultimate destination of the tobacco, so 
that tobacco suitable for the production of cigars shall be separated 
from that which is to be used for cutting up and from that used for 
the manufacture of snuff ; 2nd, it must look to quality, that is, to the 
more or less successful curing, so that all the kinds of leaves are again 
sub divided into three or four portions of different quality, by which means 
a much better price is obtained for the whole quantity of tobacco, because, 
if a small percentage of good leaves be interspersed among a large num- 
ber of second-rate quality, the manufacturer will disregard the good leaves 
altogether, and fix the price as if the whole bale were uniformly second- 
rate ; 3rd, it must take size into consideration. Good sorting is a most 
tedious and difficult operation, and can only be carried out successfully 
when the precautions here insisted on have been observed during the 
whole cultivation of the plant, that is, when the same kind of seed, has 
been employed and the plants consequently all belong to the same variety, 
and when the gathering of the leaves has taken place in such a manner 
that the thiee to mx diffen nt kinds found on the same plant have all been 
collected at different periods and kept separately. Besides, it needs a 
very good judgment to recognise the precise quality of every leaf and its 
special suitability for some particular destination, a destination often de- 
pendent not only on the inherent qualities of the leaf, but also on arbitrary 
trade customs.” “The great difficulty in curing tobacco is the disposal of the 
midrib, which persists in either drying stiff or not drying at all. But why 
should it not be removed ? Not entirely, for then the leaf would be split into 
two, but only on the back of the leaf, where the convex and greater part of 
the midrib projects. The operation, though a delicate one, would become 
easy to any _ child after an half hour’s practice. The operator would 
1 take a leaf in his left hand, holding it between his finger and thumb at 
1 the stalk end. About half an inch from the end (the stalk end), he would 
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make an incision in the midrib with the thumb-nail of the right hand and CULTIVATION. 

turn up an end. He would then take hold of this with the finger and ne C c ° e sfary foe. 

thumb of the right hand, and with an equable force pull off the midrib 

downwards towards the point of the leaf. As soon as it became very fine, 

and there was a danger of the leaf being torn, he would nip (die-midrib 

off with his finger and thumb. By this the concave or nearly flat surface 

of the midrib would be left on the upper side of the leaf, while on the 

back of the leaf the only sign of the midrib would be a narrow depression 

running down the centre of the leaf where the troublesome midrib had 

been. 

The sun-flower (Helianthus) might be advantageously grown among 
the tobacco, ist, for the shade it would give to the larger and coarser 
tobaccos required ; 2nd, for the admirable stringing rods (if string itself is 
not used) which their stems supply; 3rd, as they would (if their leaves 
were ploughed into the ground) give almost the exact vegetable mould 
which is required by tobacco. From the exposition presented in this 
report, it is manifest that great and systematic care must be given to the 
acclimatisation and preparation of tobacco to ensure a good result. From 
the choice of the district and soil where the plant is to be grown, through 
all the stages of cultivation and preparation, every stage is of decisive 
influence on jtbie final produce, ana the neglect of any one of the manifold 
precautions will at once tell upon the marketable value of the leaf, and 
render the production unremunerative.” “ The very wide scope of the 
question is evident. It involves nothing less than the reform of a consi- 
derable branch of agriculture.” “ This reform can only be brought about 
gradually and by the force of example, which is the only manner in which 
agricultural reforms have ever been introduced. The possibility of grow- 
ing superior varieties of tobacco must be demonstrated practically, and 
this not only in a few garden experiments, but on the same scale and in 
the same manner as it is to be conducted by the producers. The proposed 
measures are, therefore, not merely tentative, and promising only a pro- 
blematical success; on the contrary, precedents applying very closely to 
the point show that it is only necessary to follow a known tract and apply 
principles which have already succeeded in the case of other commodities. 

And the similarity between the proposed cultivation of tobacco and that 
which has been successfully carried out in the case of tea is very great. 

In both instances the object aimed at is the production of a leaf contain- 
ing certain active principles, and combining certain conditions as regards 
strength and aroma ; and even the processes in the final preparation of 
the leaves are m some measure analogous and certainly require as much 
nicety of manipulation in the one case as in the other. More than this, 
the conditions under, which the experiments on the tobacco will have to be 
conducted are far more favourable to their success and to their economical 
importance than wasthe case in the parallel instance of tea. Tea was an 
entirely new culture; the popular interest in it hadlo be created ; whereas 
thousands of acres are already devoted to the cultivation of tobacco, and 
a vast mass of people are already interested in everything which affects 
the commerce in one of their own chief articles of production. It remains 
only to open to them the prospect of an advantageous export trade by 
showing the preliminary conditions which must be satisfied in view of this 
prospect.” 

Mr. O’Conor, in the concluding chapter of his exhaustive report, gives 
a useful summary of the conditions and prospects of the tobacco industry 
in India in 1873. There is no reason to suppose that since that date the 
quality of the bulk of Indian tobacco has in any way improved; and 
although comparatively little has been done to increase materially the 
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export trade to Europe, still the results of private enterprise are continually 
showing to what extent improvement can be effected with capital aided 
by Western experience. 

As to the possibility of improving the quality of Indian tobacco up to 
the standard required for European Consumption, IVJr. O’Gonor remarks 
as follows !— "Undoubtedly a considerable time may be expected to elapse 
even after Indian tobacco generally has been improved up to the point where 
it will be fit for export to the European market, before any such very ex- 
tensive demand will arise as to make a development of the area of cultiva- 
tion necessary ; but the actual extent of cultivation is very great, and it is 
desirable to consider whether efforts might not with great advantage be 
made to improve the quality of the "tobacco now produced in this country 
up to the standard required by European taste, as well as to increase the 
yield of the cultivated area. In the hrst place, any well-directed effort to 
improve the methods of cultivation now pursued, must, pro tanto,^ve~a.ct 
upon the general agriculture of the country. Tobacco is essentially a crqp 
which requires high cultivation, and the example given by the successfril 
growth of tobacco in -accordance with sound principle will, of necessity,! 
have a most beneficial effect upon native agriculturists. In the plains off 
this country all lands yield two crops in the year, and land which has been' 

- properly prepared for tobacco will require comparatively but little attention 
for the second crop, while this at the same time, in consequence of the 
high manuring and deep cultivation required for tobacco, may be expected 
to give much more than an average yield. The crops taken off tobacco 
land in the second year in America are always much heavier than thosp 
given by ordinary lands not previously treated for tobacco.” "In the second 
place the importation of tobacco into India, caused as it is entirely by the 
presence of the European population' of the country, would almost alto- 
gether cease coincident!}' with the improvement of the quality of the local 
produce up to the European standard. And in the third place, I conceive 
it to be an object of Importance to improve as much as may be possible 
the quality of a crop which already occupies an enormous space in the 
cultivated land of India,” "Weare acquainted with many places in India 
which now produce abundant crops of good and tolerably well-flavoured 
tobacco, and it is to these places that the efforts of tobacco planters should 
be directed. It is useless to undertake the cultivation of this plant in 
tracts like the Berars and the Central Provinces, where the climate and 
soil are alike unfavourable to tobacco, and where consequently the yield 
is poor and the quality bad. The tobacco-growing tracts ot India are 
comprised in Burma, many parts of Bengal, some small scattered tracts 
in the North-West Provinces, a large area in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, and the Native State of Travancore. In these provinces 
the cultivation might be spread and the quality of the produce very greatly 
improved.” “ It has been grown in India for two hundred and fifty 
years ; its cultivation is widely diffused, and in some places the produce 
enjoys good repute among Europeans as well as Natives. The improve- 
ment of ithe quality, and the development of the industry, so as to make 
tobacco a profitable article of export to the European market, now seem 
to lie with the private capitalist rather than with the Government. The 
question for consideration seems to be, how far the Government can and- 
should encourage and sustain the well-directed efforts of individual or 
associated capital and energy in working out and extending an industry 
which has taken deep root in the country.” 

After the publication of Mr. O’Conor’s report, which clearly indi- 
cated the conditions and possibilities of the tobacco industry in India at 
that time, the question arose as to whether the Government, by importing 
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skilled curers from America and other countries, and posting them m the CULTIVATION 
best tobacco-growing tracts of India, could effect such a general improve- ne cessary for. 
ment in the quality of Indian tobacco, as would enable it to compete with 
the bulk of the leaf imported into Europe from America. The opi- 
nion, however, of. competent officers was, on the whole, unfavourable 
to the proposal to import foreign curers to instruct the people, as it 
was thought that more substantial good would arise by encouraging 
private enterprise. The progress which has taken place, especially in 
the Madras Presidency, affords a better indication of future success, than 
could be obtained by any number of experiments carried out under the 
direction of Government. Some extracts from a letter on this subject by 
Mr. Broughton are here given " From my experience of the natives of 
the Madras Presidency, I do not at all think they would follow any im- 
proved method of dealing with their tobacco, unless indeed a pecuniary 
advantage in the change could be made immediately apparent to them 
in their narrow experience. Substantial proof would, I think, be neces- 
) sary of the money advantage to be obtained before a ryot would volun- 
1 tarily alter the current method of manufacture which 'has so long been 
pursued in his district.” “This could only, under any circumstances, 
occur in a few districts, as most tobacco cultivators are quite content with 
a local sale of their crop, and, furthermore, there are but few districts 
in this Presidency where tobacco, fit for European sale, can readily be 
grown. This latter is, I think, rendered evident in my various reports on 
tobacco. Furthermore, I do not believe there is any great art in the 
proper curing of tobacco. This, I think, is evident from the fact that 
tobacco is successfully cured in the Philippines by a people that are cer- 
v tainly not more intelligent than a native of South India. Even now the 
tobacco of the Godavery lunkas and Dindigul is also successfully cured 
by natives, though it requires a certain experience before their cheroots 
are thoroughly liked by Europeans. At the present lime, there are 
European firms in South India, as Messrs. Campbell & Co., Dindigul, 
and Messrs. Roberts, Coconada, who are attempting not unsuccessfully 
to produce Indian cheroots for European smokers. The judicious care 
necessary for the curing of tobacco, which is more necessary to success 
than special art, will, I think, be produced in the districts, as the trade 
of these firms extends. As a personal opinion, therefore, I cannot see 
that the introduction of a teacher from Manilla would be productive of 
much good to South India. My previous reports have abundantly 
shewn that it is in the more jungly districts of India that the best tobacco 
can be grown. l>avancore, Burma, the wilder parts of Coimbatore, the 
Lower Pulneys, &c., have produced the best, with the exception of the 
centres cited above. The ordinary practice of placing good tobacco seed 
in the hands of tcthsildars for cultivation in unfavourable districts can 
never result in success for many reasons. But I would respectfully 
recommend that small quantities of good seed should be issued to planters 
who would take a more intelligent care and interest in the growth and 
curing of the crop than can be expected from tint ryot. The planter 
would also possess a better discrimination in the quality of his product 
than the latter.” 

Regarding the measures which should be adopted for improving the 
quality of Indian tobacco. Messrs. Campbell & Co. of Dindigul, who 
have had several years’ experience in the preparation of tobacco, especially 
for the manufacture of cigars, thus express their opinion : — “ In South 
India the climate is much against the methodical curing of tobacco, which 
ripens pist as the atmosphere gets dry and parched; the consequence is 
the curing has to be hurried- to prevent the leaf becoming brittle, and 
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what, no doubt, the ordinary cultivator feats more to prevent, loss of 
weight by the rapid. evaporation of the moisture in the leaf. The curse 
of tobacco-growers in these districts is this hot parching atmosphere 
in February, April, and May; but for it Southern India might compete 
successfully with Cuba ; hasty slurred-over curing ruins our leaf. We 
ourselves have in a small way remedied this by bringing in half-cured leaf 
from native gardens and slowly curing it in vaults built at considerable 
cost below ground where we could produce an artificial atmosphere. As 
this artificial atmosphere is absolutely necessary for the successful curing 
of tobacco in Southern India, we would suggest the erection of curing 
sheds in suitable localities where the produce of native gardens might be 
brought and slowly and methodically cured. The difficulty would be, that 
native gardeners would not bring their leaf unless it was purchased. 
Government might not care probably to make such large purchases. 
Moreover, intimate knowledge of the localities is necessary, as the leaf 
grown in the vast proportion of native gardens is of no use whatever for 
burning ; the soil in which it was raised and the water in the well by which 
it was irrigated being deficient in the necessary ‘ sails.' This leaf is used 
for chewing, and there is a great demand for it. Coffee planters seldom 
cure their own produce. The berry from perhaps a hundred different 
estates goes to the same curer on the coast. Tobacco should be treated in 
the same way. The cultivator has not sufficient time to devote to the 
curing of his produce. Curing should be quite a different and separate 
industry. It would then be slowly and carefully undertaken and attended 
to. In South India cultivators of gardens irrigated by wells get usually 
three crops off their soil in one year ; the consequence is, that no sooner 
has the tobacco been cut than the roots arc torn up, the ground ploughed 
and grain sown ; until this is done and finished, the tobacco is forsaken, 
and at its most critical moment the curing is neglected. Often have we 
heard the native gardener grudge the time that tobacco curing requires ; 
again, where is there a native gardener who will go to the expense of build- 
ing pucka to enable him to produce an artificial atmosphere ? Now, as 
the tobacco gardeners in Southern India cultivate remarkably well, but 
fail in the curing, we have long recognised the fact that, as in indigo 
planting, so with tobacco, the produce should be raised by natives, and 
the curing should be done by Europeans. Indigo planters build factories 
in the native centres of cultivation, watch the culture, and carry the pro- 
duce to the factories where European supervision has raised Indian indigo 
to its present high standing. So must it be with tobacco, and with 
assistance to the pioneers of the new industry from Government we fear 
not that South India may some day see the factories of the European 
tobacco planters.” 

IV! r. Tucker, in his note accompanying the report on the Statistics of 
the Inland Trade for 1888-89, makes the foliowing remarks in regard to the 
condition and prospects of the tobacco industry in India : — “ The princi- 
pal barrier against a larger trade lies in the ignorance of the natives of the 
art of curing the leaf. A sufficiently profitable market might be found for 
ordinary Indian tobacco if it were properly cured ; but the manner in 
which the narcotic is usually consumed by the natives themselves does not 
encourage a knowledge of curing. It is either chewed as a dry powder 
mixed with lime, or smoked in the form of a conserve or paste mixed with 
treacle and other ingredients. In either case, pungency rather than aroma 
or delicacy, of flavour is the chief desideratum. The best prospect of im- 
provement in Indian tobacco manufactures lies in the steadily increasing 
consumption among the richer classes of natives as well as the European 
population of the country cheroot and pipe tobacco.” 
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Chief ^Operations.— Mr. Schirfmayer’s paper bn “Tobacco and its 
Culture, published in the Annual Report of the Madras Agricultural De- 

i“ n,a,ns T ch useful information on the cultivation 
and curing of tobacco, and more especially with reference to the 
methods best adapted to the chmatic conditions of South India. Omittin- 
the detailed directions concerning the cultural operations some extracts 
may be here given describing the various stages in the preparaTionofthe 

leaf from the time of its ripening until it is ready for the market • “ The 

plants commence to ripen about three months after being planted: this 

sh ereen^olour 0 Thf i aSSUmi "f 3 marb,ed appearance and-a yellow- 
tips bend dounumrdl” * alS ° beCome and the 

after 7 hc R dav”is G off The ii? , bein ff matured * *‘t should be harvested only 

proper colour, unless stacked oarlv tT— y e,.f! P - ld y - a ? not t0 . attaln a 



cumstances generally, I believe that V° r Indian cir - 

adapted than gathering the leaves sfnHv P ? the whole plants is better 
long knife or chopper should be used TV"" do ,' vn * be p,an . ts ’ a 

left hand about 9 mches from the T W' n § tbe P !ant with his 

hand, cuts through the stem of mV U T\. ? nd w , ltb the kn,fe ln his right 
plants are snfficfently wilted he S Z T ' the ^ ound - "the 
proceed to cut down others ; if, hotvever Urn t P ant 0n . ‘T £ round and 
the leaves to be injured by laying them Vim plants are so brittle as to cause 
another person to carry thetn at once „nd*r show Id give the plants to 

answer, provided thaUt contains Ts uffichw SCal< V’ an ^ j bed not ln use wi!1 
to admit of regulating the circulation Gnt namb£ T of doors and windows 
to answer very- well. ff Th e shed Kid hTbti r °° f made stra "' seems 
ing three rows of tobacco in it onnFb be .v gb ? nou ffh to admit of hang- 
thc first row should be about V° 0 e feet' frn^ 6 ,u ther ' T , he bottom tier for 
s-ze of the plants, which should nnft f w T e ground according to the 
should be 3 to 5 feet lfighi th " fU°fi Ch , the /™ und 5 ‘he second tier 
higher than the second fhe whole T fi ? 1 ’ and the third 3 to 5 feet 
bottom of the shed to the IfighesU^ e^”" « Wb ! ° l ? - 7 f - cet high fro ® the 
large scale the same arrangements shm.rn b" cu,t ‘ va H"fT tobacco on a 
may be made higher and be wovkUt a? T made - but the building 
tobacco for the purpose of stripoin ^ ln wh!ch to . place the, 

the plants immediately after Lvh„, * T e j t0 i bacco ' sbed being ready, 
from the waggon or cart on tl ebambo'os f T ? hed ar ? tra "^ 
can be given as to the distance iLT i t0 the ,owest tier. No rule 
each other: the distance to be given v-,riT b00S j b ° uld be P iaced from 
the plant, the degree of ripenefs and T i lc ,f ordlng ' t0 the species of 
The purpose of hanging the plant t^ P ! the State of the weather, 
leaves to dry gradually 1 to ^assume a J™d T lo "i er tier is to cause the 

' SUme a S° od i e, )o'v colour, to cause a slight 
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fermentation in them, but to allow such circulation of the air between the 
plants as \Vill facilitate the gradual escape of the moisture from the plants 
and to prevent the injurious development of ammonia and other combina- 
tions that give rise to the bad flavour in the tobacco. How to attain this 
must be left to the judgment of the cultivator ; he, by frequent examination 
of the plants, ana by careful observation of the changes going on in the 
leaves, will soon find out the right way to accomplish it.” “ The leaves 
must be examined carefully every day ; there may be some plants which 
dry quickly, others more slowly ; one plant may progress very well, where- 
as another hanging close by decomposes too rapidly, and again another 
too slowly.” “The plants should remain on the lower tier until the leaves 
have turned yellow, which will take place within six to ten days according 
to circumstances ; after this they should be hung on the upper tiers. There 
they should be hung more apart, each plant hanging free .” “The light 
yellow colour of the leaves should change into a dai k yellow golden colour 
or light brown. After hanging on the upper tier for about a week, the 
veins of the leaves will be nearly dry leaving only the midribs pliant. 
The drying of the leaf and the changing of its colour proceed gradu- 
ally, commencing from the margin and proceeding to' the midrib. At 
this time the plants may be hung closer together, the evaporation from 
the leaves being little.” “ All the windows may be kept open from this 
time ; the tobacco may also be brought into an open shed or even hung _ 
outside exposed to the sun. In about a week more the midribs will be 
entirely dried up, and the tobacco fit for stripping. 

“STumuNG may be performed at any time,' provided the leaves after 
being once properly dried have again become pliable. For stripping. 
Such a number of. plants as will furnish work for several days should be 
taken down on a morr.mg'tvhen the plants have absorbed some moisture 
and have become elastic ; they- should be put in a heap and properly covered 
to check evaporation. If, however, the night-air should be so very dry 
that the leaves cannot absorb sufficient moisture to become pliable, then a 
moist atmosphere can be created either by steam, or by pouring water on 
the floor, or by keeping chatties with water in the shed. If this cannot be 
done, the tobacco must remain hanging until there is damp weather. 
Under no condition should the tobacco be stripped when not pliant, that is, 
if the leaves are so brittle that they would break when bent or rolled. 

“Sorting. — T obacco intended for smoking should be carefully sorted 
when stripped. There should be four sorts, yiz., i$t, large equally good 
coloured untorn leaves ; 2nd, leaves of good size and colour but torn 3rd, 
leaves of inferior colour and bottom leaves, and 4th the refuse containing 
shrivelled-up leaves. See., to .which may be added the suckers. Leaves 
under No. 1 when thin, elastic, and of good species, arc mostly valued as 
wrappers (outside covers) for cigars. No. 2 may also be used as wrappers, 
but are less valued than No. 1 ; they are adapted for fillars and cut to- 
bacco.” “ The leaves should then be made into hands, that is, ro to 20 
leaves should be tied together by twisting a leaf round the end of the stalks ; 
each sort should be attended by a special man to avoid mixing. ” “ When 
making the hands of the two first sorts, the man should take each leaf 
separately, smOothen the same on a flat board, leave it there and take 
another leaf, treating it in the same way and continue thus until a sufficient 
number is ready to make a hand. When the hand is ready, it should be 
laid aside, and a weight placed upon it to keep the leaves smooth. 

Bulking. — Bulking means placing the tobacco leaves in heaps for the 
purpose of heating it, in order to attain colour and flavour; this is carried 
out in. various ways, nearly all of which involving great labour and risk. In 
most instances tobacco loses more or less in value during the process called 
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curing. It must here be mentioned that the more care is taken in raising 
the crop, the less attention the tobacco requires in the shed ; With a good 
■species of tobacco grown on light friable soil, treated as laid down in this 
paper and the leaves dried as mentioned above, little care will be needed, 
after the leaves are dried and stripped. By the drying process described, 
the leaves will have undergone a slow fermentation which makes it un- 
necessary to watch or guide a regular fermentation afterwards, hence 
bulking, and fermenting as generally understood, are not required.” “ If 
the colour of the leaves is not uniform, or if it is desired to give thern a 
browner colour, then the heaps must be made large and a somewhat moist 
atmosphere is required in the storing-room. This will cause fermentation 
to set m after a short time, and the heat to rise after some days so much 
that rebulking is required, which is done by putting the top leaves of the 
old heap at the bottom of the new one. Under such circumstances, the heap 
must be frequently examined during ihe few first weeks to prevent over- | 
heating. It is advisable to rebulk the tobacco also, even when not much 
heated after the first fourteen days, and again a month later to ascertain 
the exact state in which it is. Sometimes the tobacco becomes mouldy ; 
this may occur especially with tobacco which has been manured .with 
chlorides, which cause the tobacco to become more hygroscopic than when 
manured otherwise. If this occurs, the mould must be brushed off, and, if 
necessary, the tobacco dried. The tobacco may now remain heaped in 
the store-room until there is a chance for sale/’ “ It is sometimes the 
custom to subject the tobacco leaves to some sort of improvement. There 
is no doubt that by proper application of ingredients the value of tobacco 
may be much enhanced. The most costly tobacco often commands a high 
price, not so much on account of its inherent flavour as on account of that 
given to it artificially. In most instances, the best course to be adopted 
is to leave the improvement of the leaves to the manufacturer. Many 
ingredients arc employed to improve smoking tobacco. They tend— 

(1) to make the tobacco more elastic and flexible; 

(2) to remove the coarse flavour; 

(3) to add a particular flavour ; 

(4) to improve the burning quality; 

(5) to improve the colour. 

To make the tobacco more flexible and pliant, the leaves are macerated in, 
or sprinkled with, a solution of sugar. In hot countries this is often neces- 
sary' to give tobacco such an elasticity as to become fit for handling, es- 
pecially when intended for wrappers, and may be done by an intelligent 
cultivator-. To remove the coarse flavour, tobacco is often macerated in 
water or in a solution of hydrochloric acid; the more coarse the flavour of the 
tobacco, the stronger is thesolution used. Sometimes tobacco is steeped in 
a mixture of sugar solution and diluted hydrochloric acid. To extract the 
fatty matter, tobacco is macerated in alcohol or spirit of wine.” “ In 
the maceration of tobacco for the purpose of influencing the flavour, the fol- 
lowing ingredients are mostly in use : — Cognac, vanilla, sugar, rose-wood, 
cassia, clove, benzoin, citron oil, rose-wood oil, thyme, lavender, raisins, 
sassafras-wood, orange, and many' others. The burning quality is im- 
proved by macerating tobacco in, or sprinkling it with, a solution of carbo- 
nate of potash, acetate of potash, acetate of lime, saltpetre, &c. Badly. burn- 
i rtg cigars inserted for a moment in such solutions are much improved. To- 
bacco treated with acetate of lime yields a very white ash. The colour of 
tobacco is sometimes improved by fumigating the leaves with sulphur and 
by the application of ochre anti curcuma. Although it may be said that 
fine tobaccos generally do not require any impregnation with foreign 
matter for the sake of flavour, yet the manufacturer resorts frequently to'il 
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to give the leaf a particular aroma. An inferior tobacco, however, which 
often would not find a market, is sometimes so much improved by artifi- 
cial means, as to compete successfully with the genuine fine article. A 
special preparation of tobacco for snuff is seldom attepmted by the culti- 
vator. With reference to the preparation of tobacco for export, the sorting 
of the leaf is of the utmost importance. Only first and second sorts 
should be exported. It would be well to remove the midribs whereby the 
cost of transport and customs duty would be greatly reduced. Finally, it 
must be mentioned that the value of a cigar depends, not only on the 
intrinsic value of the leaf, but to a great extent on the mode of manufac- 
turing the article. Thus, the raw material may be of good quality, but if 
the maker does not classify the leaves properly, or, if he rolls his cigars too 
hard which must vary according to the qualities of the leaves, the cigar 
will burn badly. The best burning leaves must always be used for wrap- 
pers. If this should be neglected, the inside of the cigar burns faster 
than the covering, the air has no access to the burning parts, and the 
empyreumatical substances are volatilised without being decomposed. 
Such cigars, therefore, make much smoke and smell badly.” 

Diseases of the Tobacco Plant. — The various diseases to which the 
tobacco plant is liable in India are, with the exception of those brought 
about by unseasonable weather, mostly preventive. No animals, except 
insects, will touch the tobacco plant in the field. Caterpillars and grubs 
are more or less troublesome in certain localities. The only effectual re- 
medy is to employ coolies to collect and destroy the worms morning and 
evening. In America, where caterpillars are a more -troublesome pest, 
turkeys are taken into the tobacco fields ro feed on them. Guinea fowls 
have also been recommended for this purpose. In the Jhang district of 
the Panjab the tobacco plant is said to suffer greatly from the attacks of 
the imcla, a whitish brown woolly caterpillar, which devours the plant at 
the base of the stem just below the surface of the ground. These cater- 
pillars are said to be more troublesome during rainy weather. 

Diseases of the nature of blight frequently occur during unseasonable 
weather, or when an unfavourable wind is blowing, during critical stages of 
the plant’s growth. In the Panjab there is a disease known under the 
names of tela and saresa (glue), which attacks tobacco and many other 
crops; 'it appears as an oily substance deposited by an aphis, and rain is 
said to be the only remedy. IVlr. Nicholson enumerates various diseases 
which are more or less prevalent in the Coimbatore district — Sdmbal ap- 
pears when the weather is cloudy and misty, especially at the time of 
topping or if the east wind then prevails; the leaves become ash-coloured 
and brittle, and quite unfit for use. Poriyan is also due to the east wind, 
especially if the ground is water-logged ; it shows itself in minute black 
spots over the whole leaf and stem. Muvuqan or murulie is very destruc- 
tive, and is also due to the east wind; the symptoms are a sickly look, 
roughness of the leaves, and brownish yellow spots. Pachchei puluvn is 
an insect pest (Man. Coimbatore District). 

In North-West India Sdivani tobacco, i.e., that which is cut in Feb- 
ruary, occasionally suffers from frost in districts west of Benares ; the 
asadrhi, or later crop, is often injured by hail, especially in districts close 
under the hills. The leaves sometimes suffer from the attacks of a kind 
of grey mildew, known as kdpti in the Azamgarh district. 

Grierson mentions a disease called Kochoha, which attacks the to- 
bacco plant in Behar; also a worm called chhiri, or ha ndtha which at- 
tacks tobacco and other crops. Another worm called kennan is stated 
by him to be destructive by burrowing into the ribs of the leaves. 

The most serious injury from which the tobacco plant occasionally suf- 
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fers is caused by the parasitic growth of a fleshy leafless plant, known in 
Southern India under the name of bodu, and scientifically as Orobanche 
nicotiana. It is a kind of broom-rape, and belongs to a family of para- 
sites. Being annuals, they are propagated by seed which, accumulating 
in the soil, and coming into contact with the particular kind of plant it 
requires to feed upon, attaches itself to it by its roots, and thus weakens 
the growth of its host, often destroying it altogether. In 1883 the tobacco 
crops on the Godaveri lankas were very seriously injured by the bodu 
parasite, and measures were taken by the Madras Government to ascer- 
tain the cause of these ravages with a view to discovering the best remedy 
for their prevention. The presence of the parasite to any great extent 
has been attributed by the natives to soil exhaustion, as well as to too 
much moisture in the soil, and they say it always increases on land not 
sufficiently silted. According to Mr. Gaine, the spread of bodu is chiefly 
due to soils being worked when too wet, and all soils insufficiently or 
carelessly cultivated are rendered liable to the ravages of this parasite 
where tobacco is grown. The lanka soil, though rich, very soon cakes, 
and, unless kept carelully tilled, is apt to become damp and sour. A simi- 
lar outbreak took place at the Poosa tobacco farm, which Mr. Caine thinks 
was caused by heaping as manure on the land enormous quantities of 
tobacco stems, which slowly decomposing formed hotbeds for the develop- 
ment of the disease. In any locality where the bodu parasite is detected, 
arrangements should at once be made to pull up the plants, which are 
easily detached, and burn them ; and if possible the crop should be chang- 
ed, as the land would no doubt contain a considerable quantity of the 
dormant seeds of the bodu plant. 

Properties of the Tobacco suitable for European Trade. — Report on 
Tobacco Exhibits at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, 18S6.— 
A Conference was held in the Commercial Room of the Imperial Indian 
Court of the Colonial Indian Exhibition on the Sth July 1886. There 
were present Sir Edward Buck, Dr. G. Watt, C.I.E., and Dr, Forbes 
Watson ; also representatives of most of the leading tobacco firms in 
London and other important commercial centres. 

The general opinion as regards the exhibits of leaf tobacco was that, 
while there was still room for improvement, some of the samples shown 
would find a distinct place in Europe. Mr. Chambers (of Messrs. Grant 
& Chambers) in the words of the report pointed out that "leaf tobacco 
had two distinct uses — 1st, for cutting; 2nd, for cigars. He gave it as his 
opinion that Indian tobacco was not suitable for cutting by itself, but that 
the better qualities might be taken up for certain cigars, or as substitutes 
for American tobaccos. In the cigar industry two kinds of leaf were re- I 
quired, one for the f covers,’ and the other for the ‘ fillars.’ The former 
must be thin, silky, nut brown, with the lateral veins neither spreading at 
a right angle nor at too acute an angle from the midrib. The veins must 
be equidistant, and not too thick. The leaf should be about 1 J to 2 inches 
at the base on- either side of the midrib, a tapering leaf not being suitable 
for covers, although useful for fillars. What was wanted for fillars was 
good quality, flavour, and burning power ; and the smaller upper leaves 
were often found the best for tliis purpose. Most of the samples of leaf 
exhibited were pronounced almost unsaleable from being packed too hard, 
having a bad smell, and being often perforated, and even broken, and 
indeed in many cases almost rotten, due to imperfect curing. The process 
of curing adopted in India was pronounced imperfect, but even if this had 
not been the case the leaf was in most cases completely ruined from too 
hard packing. A few samples were, however, much admired, and one or 
two brokers were authorised by the manufacturers to take steps to pro- 
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PROPERTIES. cure targe quantities if the price was found suitable. It was strongly 
urged that the leaf-stalks should be cut off at the base of the blade, and 
never exported to England. It was pointed out that about 75 per cent, 
of the tobacco cut for the pipe is sold, in the shape of “shag,” at 3 d, an 
oz. retail. The manufacturer sells this at 3s. to 3s. zd. a pound, so that 
taking the average cost of tobacco at 6 d., and the duty at 3s. 6 d., the 
article is being sold at considerably below cost price. This is due to the 
fact that the raw tobacco comes into the manufacturer’s hands in a dry 
state, and the profit is made on the increased weight due to moisture ab- 
sorbed. A tobacco must, to use the technical expression, ‘drink well/ 
to be profitable, but if the importer has to pay duty upon a heavy section 
of the parent stem dangling at the end of a long and heavy leaf -stalk, it is 
impossible that he can make a profit. Indian native leaf is also very in- 
juriously coated with sand and dirt, which, apart from the trouble of clean- 
sing which this necessitates, greatly increases the duty by raising the 
weight. England is, one might almost say, well enough supplied with 
tobacco without the aid of India, and with numerous disadvantages it is 
scarcely likely that India can take an important place in the supply of 
tobacco unless radical improvements are effected. Tobacco on importa- 
tion should contain not more than 10 per cent, of water, for although the 
duty is raised when there is less than 10 per cent, of water, it is not lower- 
ed when there is more. This is a most important consideration, and one 
that cannot be too forcibly urged, for, as has been stated, the profit in the 
tobacco trade is due to water, but it is fatal if the importer has to pay 
duty on the latter.” “ Several of the gentlemen present showed British- 
made cigars, which in the wholesale trade were as cheap as the Indian 
cigars. It was pointed out that India, if it came into the British market, 
would have to compete against home-made cigars. It was staled that 
there were only one or two tobacco-producing countries that could manu- 
facture good cigars, and these fetched an exceptionally high price, but in 
point of quality India could never compete with them. It was with the 
average quality of British cigars that India came into competition, and 
it had to be recollected that the immense difference between the duty 
on leaf and that imposed on cigars rendered it possible for the home 
manufacturer to undersell the Indian, in spile of cheap labour and all 
other considerations. It was, on the olher hand, urged by some of the 
gentlemen present that through the large number of Anglo-Indians now 
resident in England a demand had been created for Indian cigars; that 
just as Indian tea had a distinct flavour of its own, there was something 
about the Indian-made cigars which commended itself to persons who 
had smoked a good ‘ Trichy,’ or 'Burma/ These cigars smoked well, 
the' ash remained firm, and they had the reputation of not affecting the 
head half so much as many of the ‘smokes ’ sold in the London market.” 

“ A selection of the cigars shown were cut up and examined, and a number 
smoked during the Conference. It was pointed out that, in addition to 
being too green and damp (which thereby increases the duty unnecessari- 
ly), the cigars were too hard filled. Havnnna and Manilla cigars were cut 
up and shown alongside of the Indian, and it was found that, instead of 
being packed in a bunch-like manner, the filling of the Indian cigars went 
throughout the entire length. This allowed of their being lnrd packed, a 
defect which made them too heavy, and difficult to smoke. At the same 
time, of course, the method of packing was admitted to have something to 
do with the firm a c b produced, which in this respect was superior to that 
of most of the cigars sold in London. It was, howevci, urged that every 
consideration should be subordinated to the effect on duty, since it Is the 
heavy import duty that kills the Indian cigar trade, and therefore light 
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weight was of primary importance. ' The improvement, however, which, 
within recent years, has been effected in the Indian cigars, was admitted 
by nearly every one present. The approach to the size, form, and colour 
of the Manilla was a vast improvement on the immensely large cigars of 
former years, which, from theirsizeand dense filling, required a straw before 
it was at all possible to smoke them. It was recommended that a selec- 
tion of the Indian cigars and tobacco should be submitted to a chemical 
examination, for it did not follow that a light-coloured cigar was, as popu- 
larly supposed, a mild smoke. What was required in good tobacco was a 
minimum of nicotine.” 

Actual Cultivation in India. 

I. TOBACCO OPERATIONS IN THE MADRAS PRESI- 
DENCY. — The history of the development of the tobacco industry in 
this Presidency, which is certainly foremost in regard to the quality of 
the tobacco it produces, is an interesting record of cultural experiments 
undertaken on sound scientific principles, and followed up by an exhaus- 
tive series of chemical analyses. The facts brought to light by Mr. 
Robertson, Superintendent of the Madras Government Farm, and others 
concerned with cultivation and preparation, together with other facts 



r UUL III 

many other parts of India, for the production of good tobacco. 

The cultivation of tobacco has rapidly extended in Madras within 
the last few years. In 18S8-89 the estimated area was 87.860 acres 
which shows an increase of over 9,000 acres, since 1882-83. The districts 
comprising the largest areas were Kistna (21,959 acres), Coimbatore 
(16,054. acres), and Godaveri (11,957 acres). 

The following extract, taken from the Madras Manual of Administra- 
tion, Vol.I., 292 (1885), contains a brief description of the various modes 
adopted in the cultivation and preparation of tobacco: — “Tobacco is 
grown more or less throughout the Presidency, with the exception of 
Malabar and the Hill Ranges, but the chief localities of production are 
the alluvial lands of the Goddveri district, where is grown the well known 
! Bunka ’ tobacco (so named from the lunkas or river islands on which 
it is cultivated), and parts of the Coimbatore and Madura districts, from 
which the Trichinoploy cheroot manufacturers draw their supplies of 
raw material. The plant is grown on almost every description of soil 
from black loam to sand, and from irrigated land to high arid sites! 
Alluvial lands are preferred, then • high ground, and such places as de- 
serted village sites, and backyards of houses, the latter on account of 
the salts impregnating the soil, and also probably for convenience of posi- 
tion as regards manuring and watching and curing the produce. Of the 
more. esteemed tobaccos used for European consumption, the best of the 
Godaveri produce is grown on these alluvial lands which receive rich 
deposits of silt in the river floods and are out of the influence of the sea- 
ireshes; while the Dmdigul tobacco is produced on a carefully cultivated 
red loam to which an alluvia! character has been artificially imparted 
Some of the highest priced tobacco is grown on rich dry land under irri- 
gation, but this, while suited for chewing, is too coarse in texture of leaf 
and too mingent in flavour for smoking. In some parts irrigation is prac 
Used and in others it is dispensed with, only a small quantity of waters 
supplied to the plant, and as a rule not by gravitation, but by mechanical 
appliances, and preferably from we! s of brackish water containing P o as 
sic salts. Excessive damp is prejudicial, and the seed beds and soil gene- i 
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rally are superficially drained or stand high. The crop while young is 
gently watered by hand, and heavy rains detract from the quality of the 
tobacco, the tobacco grown on ordinary irrigable lands being genent. 
inferior. The manures used are the droppings of sheep and goats pij an 
on the land previously to cultivation, cattle-dung and urine, ashesliat 
sweepings. In Nellore salt-earth is used. The manures are very pjthe 
fully applied to all soils except alluvial lands The seed is invarlthe 
sown in seed-beds The seasons of cultivation vary according to dry 
climatic considerations. As a rule, sowing commences after theUb- 
rains from July to October, though tobacco is sometimes grown 111,’ 
second crop commencing in January. The site of cultivation is thorttion 
ploughed and manured, the seed germinates in some eight days’it is 
sowing, and the seedlings are transplanted in the course of somlin- 
weeks on attaining a height of five or six inches, into holes a folin- 
a yard apart, sometimes in ridges, sometimes on the flat surfaohe 
the field. In some localities the seed-beds and young plants are protth 
ed from the extreme heat of the sun by means of mats, &c., andjs 
leaves except ten or twelve are nipped off to strengthen those leftlof 
flowers are also promptly nipped off with the exception of those purp^a- 
left for seed. The leaves begin to ripen in the course of some two mohe 
from transplantation, and as soon as one or two turn colour, the wfr- 
crop is collected. This is effected generally by cutting the stem witje 
knife, though m Ganjam and the alluvial lands of Vizagapatam, the leak 
are nipped off separately, and in part of Tanjore some leaves are fiV 
plucked in January and the stem and remaining leaves cut down in M.\ 
or June. As a rule, no second crop is gathered, and where the afttA 
sprouts are collected at all, they are of very inferior quality. The process 
of gradually drying and fermenting is effected by modes slightly differi; 
in detail. In Nellore, for instance, the cut leaves are hung in the sun n 
two days, put in heaps, turned every two days, and ranged in layers fj 
twenty days, during which time they are frequently turned. They ar\ 
then tied in bundles, dipped in water, sweetened with date jaggery, and 
are then ready for sale. In other parts, as in the Salem district, the 
plants are left a day or two in the field, then exposed to the sun and dew 
alternately for a week, then wrapped in straw and buried in the ground 
for a week, after which the leaves are stripped from the stems, made into 
bundles, placed in straw, and put under heavy weights, with their ends 
exposed for six weeks, the piles in which they are laid being opened and 
turned every other day. In other localities the leaves, after drying in the 
fields for a day or two, are hung over poles or ropes, preferably in the 
shade, in regular drying sheds or in the cultivators’ houses, and subse- 
quently stacked in heaps, which are opened out and pressed together 
again at stated intervals until the requisite curing is effected. Occasion- 
ally the leaves are sprinkled with jaggery water or an infusion of the 
Cassia auriculata while drying, and in Coimbatore the festoons of leaves 
after being strung are hung up on the milk-hedge (Euphorbia Tirucalli) to 
acquire thence a flavour. State interference has been suggested in the 
case of this industry, but the Government have decided otherwise. Such 
interference has not been found necessary with indigo or coffee, and it 
was relinquished in the case of tea u hen that industry had made much 
les<; progiess than tobacco has at the present time The tobacco grown in 
this Presidency is at present inferior, but it seems clear that this is mainly 
due to the fact that there is a great demand for the coarse article, and that 
it is found to pay better to grow a large quantity of inferior leaf than to 
grows smaller quantity of superior leaf. European capita) boiv- 

< ver, doubtless improsc the curing process.” 
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Kt STS- a and Godaveri Deltas;— M r. C. Benson, in an interesting CULTIVATtON 
note on the tobacco cultivation of these tracts, which produce the famous n 1 ' 

’■ Lanka tobacco, writes “ Theland on which tobacco is grown in the Godd- 
*7 veri consists, as is well known, for the most part of alluvial islands lying 
t 1 within the banks of the Godaveri river and generally liable to be flooded an- 
. nnailv, although some portions are so high that they are seldom overflowed. 

“ v The soil of the * Lankas ,’ as the islands are usually called, is of course very 
llor variable ; some parts lying low are covered with deep layers of coarse sand, 

? x: lind in other parts, both ltigh and low, the soil varies from a light friable 
. o a stiff loam. The best soil is a fine friable loam composed of the finer 
mi1 rts of the silt brought down by the river. As might be expected, the 
.nkas are continually being altered in contour and size as well as being 
verlaid with deposits or washed down to lower levels. The soil, therefore, 

,f lankas high up the river may be spread over those lower down during 
"hnv season. Tobacco seems to be grown on any part of the lankas almost 
^indifferently. It is grown even on coarse sand, provided it is not too 
“'deep, and that there is a layer of good soil not more than a foot or so 
H 1 ' elow the surface. What is liked best is a new deposit of fine alluvium, 
t ’ v Vine inches to a foot deep, lying on a sand bank. Amongst such a diver- 
sity of soils and in such a changeable land there are fields which have 
c ®gro\vn tobacco uninterruptedly for many years, and others again which 
c hiave only recently assumed their present form.” "The greater part of 
“the tobacco-growing area is annually fertilised by the deposit of silt which 
? the river leaves.” “The tobacco seed is sown about September or Octo- 
' ber in seed-beds which arc very carefully prepared and cleaned, and 
generally situated near the villages where the rayats reside. These seed- 
beds are heavily manured, by folding cattle and sheep on the land and 
also with village sweepings, and theland is frequently stirred with the 
1 native plough until a good depth of loose mould is formed.” " The pre- 
paration of tobacco fields begins after the last freshes have passed down 
the river.” “ After the weeds have been ploughed up, small holes arc made 
in the soil, the depth varying with its nature, for, in cases where the good 
soil is overlaid with sand, an effort is made to reach the former, and also 
in some cases a little good soil is brought and pouted into the hole around 
, the plant when the sand is very deep. The plants are put in from two to 

\ three feet apart and are watered by hand from pots daily for a month or 

' more. About three weeks after planting the land will usually be weeded, 
one weeding only being general. “ The tobacco crop, a very important 
one in the Goddveri district, is, according to the agricultural statistics, still 
more so in the Kistna. In the last named district it is grown not only in the 
lankas of. the river but around most of the villages. The system of growth 
in the Kistna is practically the same as in the Godaveri, except that the 
land not being naturally fertilised by river silt needs heavy manuring, and 
in fact, the land devoted to tobacco and chillies receives nearly all the 
rat at’s manure. The tobacco land, however, is made to furnish manure to 
other fields in some places, for the soil is dug out and carried off to them 
as manure ; this soil is doubtless very rich, not only from direct manuring, 
but also from being situated close to the village site. Folding with cattle 
is the favourite means of manuring combined with the use of village ashes 
and sweepings, the latter being especially used for the seed-beds/’ “When 
the tips of the leaves begin to dry, theleaves are cut in some places separately 
from the stem, and in others with a portion of it adherent. They are then 
generally laid out on straw in the shade for a couple of days and then 
strung up on strings close together for a fortnight or three weeks in a 
shed ; after this they are placed in heaps and turned daily for about three 
weeks, then moistened, piled in larger heaps and turned once in two or 
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three clays for another three weeks, by which time they are ready for sale. 
The Lanka tobacco is said to be finer than that grown on the village sites, 
and therefore not so much appreciated by the rayats who prefer a coarse 
strong article.” 

In the God.lveri district, the Lanka tobacco, which is used for making 
cheroots intended for European consumption, is washed in cocoanut water 
in order to diminish the strength and pungent flavour of the tobacco. It 
is also considered to have a better flavour after it has been kept for a 
year. 

Mr. H. Oaine, the tobacco expert, was engaged by the Madras Gov- 
ernment during the summer of iSS3 to make a tour of inspection of the 
Goddveri lan has. He commenced work with the Malluka lankas, eight 
miles horn Rajannindry, where he found the soil mostly silt and but 
little sand, and the tobacco much cleaner in texture, than on the other 
lankas. He purchased fifty green plants of the first growth, and managed 
to cure the leaf well enough to perceive that great improvement could be 
obtained by introducing the same method of shed-curing as pursued by 
the Government experiment in the Madura and Dindigul districts. In 
his opinion the mistake in the method of curing adopted here lies in keep- 
ing the tobacco, while in its green stage, too much exposed to sun and 
light, hence too rapid evaporation of the sap resulting in the colours being 
mottled green, yellow', and light red. The rayats were much taken with 
the appearance of the tobacco he had cured, and wished to know how- it 
was done. Judging from what he had seen of the crop, Mr. Caine felt 
persuaded that the only method likely to create a demand for this tobacco 
in the European market would be in the manufacture of mahogany- 
coloured “cavendish ” wrappers, and also yellow tobacco (bright smokers), 
as these two sorts would find a sale in England. In "cavendish ” wrap- 
pers a long and large leaf would be requisite, and for pipe tobacco (“ bright 
smokers ”) a medium sized leaf is most suitable. To obtain " cavendish ” 
wrappers of thejpaper colour, however, a moist temperature is preferable, 
and in the town of Coconada itself on the canal bank the leaf would 
cure a much darker and more valuable colour than if the tobacco were 
cured on the la?ikas. The pipe tobacco w'ould cure better in a dry quick 
heat, obtainable on the lankas. Mr. Caine thinks that a single year’s 
trial would suffice to convince the brokers in England that good pipe 
tobacco can be grown in India in a cheaper way, and of a quality good 
enough to compete with Virginian tobacco on itsowm merits. The “ bright 
smokers” tobacco, he believes, would be valued at not less than 8d. per 
pound m England. Fust grade" bright” would fetch 8d. to is per pound 
and good " cavendish ” wrappei s from 8 d. upwards. The quality of the 
present lanka cigars, he says, is execrable, being strong, rank, hot and 
saltish to the taste, besides gritty and full of sand ( Madras Times). 

Coimbatore. —Tobacco is largely grown Jn all parts of this district as 
a cold weather crop on land dependent on irrigation from wells. The 
climate and soil appear to be all that are needed for the production of 
good leaf, but these advantages are almost entirely lost owing to the 
treatment the leaf receives after being cut. For, as Mr. Robertson says 
in his report on^ this district, " Nearly all the tobacco raised in this dis- 
trict is cured under the verandahs of the rayats’ dwellings, or inside their 
dwellings. Sheds are never erected purposely in which to cure tobacco. 
The first stages of the curing are performed chiefly out of doors, the 
leaves being suspended in various ways while drying. I saw in some 
places rows of castor oil plants supporting lines over which tobacco lea\es 
were suspended.” 110 
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The following table gives the results of analyses made by Mr. Brough- 
ton on certain samples of tobacco grown in this district : — 


CUI/nVATION 
In Madras. 


No. 

Place of growth. 

Per cent, 
of ash. 

Per cent, of 
carbonate of 
potash in 
ash. 

Per cent, of 
nicotine. 

1 

Coimbatore 




22*85 

2*94 

3’ 32 

2 

Ditto 




22*60 

5 ‘64 

4"94 

3 

Ditto • • 




19*92 

7*92 

4*90 

A 

PollAchi . 




24*9S 

4’39 

1‘95 

5 

MukAsiputhur . . 




2573 

7*67 

2*24 

6 

Kurichi 




25*39 

7‘93 

>‘>7 

7 

Pundurei SAmur • 




2374 

2*65 

1*29 

8 

Aval Pundurei . . 




23*49 

19*97 

1*46 

9 

Manikampalaivam 




26*65 

2*61 

2*95 

IO 

Madhalli . 




23*45 

5 33 

2*32 

11 

Satyamangalam (A) . 




17*09 

>474 

2*SS 

12 

Ditto (B) . 




2i*34 

8*87 

374 

*3 

Ditto (C) . 




25 M 4 

9’*4 

3*02 


The most striking feature to be noticed in the above analyses is the 
varying proportion ot carbonate of potash ; another important fact is the 
small amount of nicotine in most of the samples. The best tobaccos are 
those from Erode, Coimbatore, and Satyamangalam, that of the southern 
taluks is coarser and stronger, the red soils are also preferred to the black. 
The three specimens from Satyamangalam were pronounced by Mr. 
Broughton to be of good quality, and the best received from Coimbatore, 
and he considered that that taluq would suit foreign tobaccos. In 1872 he 
stated that the foreign Havanna and Manilla tobaccos grown in Peran- 
durei (Erode) taluk “ were decidedly of good quality ” and the best yet 
received. As usual, carbonate of potash was high (6 to 10 per cent.) and 
nicotine low (23- per cent). Mr. Broughton was of opinion that these 
specimens showed that foreign tobaccos could be produced in South India 
of their foreign quality, and that good curing would have given the 
Manilla tobacco the high qualities of foreign Manilla Tobacco. The soil 
was apparently red loam; the manuring ordinary. 

The following account of the cultivation and curing of tobacco in 
Coimbatore is taken from Mr. Nicholson’s Manual • 

“ The nurseries are prepared as follows : — • 

"The soil is liberally manured by folding sheep on it ; it is then 
ploughed, formed into beds, and ashes and decayed vegetable matter are 
spread over it; it is then watered and allowed to stand. After a few days 
the ground is weeded, sown with seed which has been steeped and moist- 
ened for four or five days, and for the first week water is given daily, 
every other day for the second week, and after that twice a week till the 
seedlings are ready for transplanting. At six weeks or two months’ old 
(November-December) they are transplanted into well-prepared soil, formed 
into beds by ridges, into the sides of which the seedlings -are dibbled, and 
thereafter watered twice a week. They are hoed three or four times in the 
first three months after sowing; they are topped at the end of the third, 
suckered four times during the fourth and fifth, and cut down in the sixth 
month. It is usual to leave them on the field the first night after cutting ; 
they are then heaped for two days, and on the third are hung up to dry for 
twelve or fifteen days. After that they are heaped to sweat for some clays, 
the heaps being shifted occasionally, and weights placed upon them. 
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CULTIVATION Subsequently they are bundled, each bundle being a convenient handful, 
in Madras. again heaped, and the bundles constantly shifted thereafter till sold. 

" Much of the tobacco is exported to the West Coast, as in the days 
of the monopoly. Malabar and Travancore, where it is almost a necessity, 
are mainly supplied with this tobacco. Some is sent to Trichinopoly for 
the manufacture of cheroots. 

"The area cultivated in 1291 was 19, 810. acres, and theoutturn may be 
put at 15,000,0001b of dry leaf. It is sold in the weekly markets in vast 
quantities at one to two annas per pound; a factory, say at Erode, Dhdra- 
puram, Udamalpet, or Coimbatore, might do a good business.” 

Dr. Buchanan, who visited Coimbatore in 1801 gives a minuteaccount 
of the cultivation of tobacco in that district. After describing in detail 
the preparation of the nurseries and the treatment of the seedlings after 
transplanting, he goes on to say that “ the plants are cut down close by the 
ground, and left on the field until next morning, when they are tied by the 
root-end to a rope, and hung up all round the hedges. If it be clear wea- 
' ther, the leaves dry in ten days; but when the sun is obscured by clouds 

fifteen are required. When dry, the tobacco is placed in a heap under a 
roof, is covered with bushes, and pressed with stones for five days. The 
leaves are then removed from the stems, and tied up in bunches, which are 
again heaped up, and pressed for four days. After this they are made up 
into bundles, each containing some small and some large leaves.” "These 
are heaped up again, and pressed for twice five days, having at the end of 
the fifth day been opened out, and new-heaped. The tobacco is then ready 
for sale. A good crop, from a Vullam-land, is 1,000 bundles, or 566II0 
from an acre. During the busiest part of this cultivation, eight oxen and 
ten men are required daily for one Vullam-land.” 

Madura. — "Tobacco of a very superior description is grown in large 
quantities in some parts of the district particularly at Vedasandur, and 
in the sub-division generally. Most classes of natives in Madura chew, 
snuff, and smoke in moderation, and large quantities of leaf are exported 
to Trichinopoly, Madras, and other places Tobacco is usually sown,in the 
month of October or November, transplanted in December or January, and 
gathered in February or March. It requires watering once in four days” 

( Nelson , Man. Madura, Part If., 106). Mr. H. W. Bliss, in a letter dated 
June 1874, remarks that the natives of this district have little to learn in 
the way of cultivating the plant, and that a native tobacco garden presents 
as good a specimen of careful culture as can be seen anywhere ; the only 
improvement which might be suggested would be as to the quality of the 
manure which is deficient in potash. 

Nellore. — "Tobacco is invariably cultivated in the rich soils adjoin- 
ing the villages, or in land permanently improved by a long course of high 
farming. The land is always extensively manured and well ploughed up. 
The seed is first sown in some favourable spot, situated high and carefully 
prepared; and when the young plants are of sufficient size to plant out, 
the land is again ploughed up ana divided at once into beds, formed with 
the danti, or large wooden hand-rake. The beds are laid out with great 
regularity and -then watered, and whilst the soil is still wet, the young 
tobacco plants are transplanted at equal and regular distances. About 
the second, and again on the fifth day, the plants are watered, and by 
that time are taking root. Irrigation is continued at intervals of a few 
days ; and when the plants are about six inches high , the soil is dug up two 
or three times during the course of the following fifteen days, and the 
plants are banked up in rows and watered, between the rows thus formed, 
every second or third day. Should the soil not partake of saltpetre earth, 
a little is applied to the plants, or mixed in the water let on to the land. As 
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the plant blossoms, the flower is removed, and also all young shoots until 
tiie leaves have matured, when the whole plant is cut down and cured. 
Besides, in the garden land, tobacco in small patches is planted in each 
rayat’s holding throughout the northern taluqs of the district, i he young 
plants arc watered with a chatty two or three times when first put out, and 
afterwards are left to mature with the rain. These patches always occur 
in the midst of dry cultivation, the young plants being put out during 
November ” (Boswell, Man. Nellore, 402). 

Nilgiiu Mills. — Tobacco, according to Mr. Robertson, used to be 
much more extensively grown on these hills than at present. The culti- 
vators now find that the potato meets with a readier market and they 
cannot afford sufficient manure for both crops. “ From my own know- 
ledge, ” Mr. Robertson remarks, *' of what constitutes a good district for 
tobacco, I believe that there are, on the Nilgiris, many localities admirably 
suited, not only for producing a really good tobacco, but, what is of far 
greater importance, for providing the dimatical conditions required for 
curing and preparing the leaf for the market.” 

i Mr. Broughton analysed two samples of Nilgiri tobacco with the fol- 
lowing results 


[CULTIVATION 
■ In Madras. 


No. 

Tobacco specimen from. 

Her cent, 
of ash. 

Per cent, of 
carbonate of 
potash in ash. 

Per cent, 
of nicotine. 

35 

30 

Nilgiris, Todnnnd 

„ Koomlahs .... 

20-596 

17-786 

29-26 

6-37 

>•43 

2-95 


He alludes to those analyses as being important examples to show the 
possibility of modifying the constituents of a tobacco ash by special cul- 
ture. ” It is well-known, ” he Says, “ that the soil of the Nilgiris is exceed- 
ingly poor in salts of lime to a very 1 exceptional degree, while from the 
decomposing felspar it is comparatively rich in potassic salts. The ana- 
lyses show that the tobacco grown on these hills yields an ash in which 
the ordinarily occurring calcic carbonate is nearly entirely replaced by 
potassic carbonate, so that in one specimen the latter substance occurs in 
the ash to the large amount of 29-2 6 per cent. Though the cultivation 
on these hills is of the roughest possible kind, and produces consequently 
a most inferior product, l cannot but consider the result now mentioned 
as roost important and suggestive.” In a letter to Mr. Robertson, Super- 
intendent of the Madras Government Farm, Mr. Broughton states that 
he has seen on_ these hills many tracts of land on which tobacco might be 
expected to thrive ; that the soils are rich in potash, and the climate favour- 
able for curing operations. 

In Chtngleput the tobacco plants after being cut are stacked on n layer 
of palm leaves and straw, over them is placed another layer of leaves 
and straw, and the whole is weighted with stones. After five or six days 
the plants arc taken out and hung up bv their stalks for a few davs, till 
the stalks arc dry', when thev are taken down and placed in a close'room 
and covered as before with palm leaves and straw pressed down with 
stones. Should the plants have become too drv and brittle, a few stalks 
arc cut out and boiled with a sufficient quantity of water to which palm 
sugar or jaggery is added, and this decoction is' sprinkled on the tobacco 
beiorc stacking it the second time. The stack is turned once in three or 
tour days, arsd when this has beer, done several times, the leaves arc 
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stripped off the stalks, and tied into bundles. These are again stacked as be- 
fore and weighted. The bundles are re-arranged ever}' three or four days- 
for two or three weeks, when the tobacco is considered cured and fit for 
use (Dr. Shorit). 

Tobacco, though not cultivated in Malabar, owing to the unsuitable 
climate, is largely used by the people of that district, and is believed by 
them to be highly beneficial as a febrifuge and a preventive of chills. Pre- 
vious to the year 1807 there were no restrictions on the trade, which was 
chiefly with Coimbatore ; but in that year tobacco in Malabar was made a 
Government monopoly, and a few years afterwards the monopoly was 
extended to Coimbatore, the whole crop being taken up by the Collector at 
certain rates. The balance, after despatching the required quantity to 
Malabar, was sold by Government agents to retailers for local consump- 
tion. This arrangement resulted in so many abuses that the Board of 
Revenue resolved in 1852 to abolish the monopoly (Madras Times). 

In January 1886, the Government of India engaged the services of 
Mr. Caine, for a period of two years, to undertake the cultivation and 
curing of tobacco in the Andaman Islands ; the result, however, proved a 
complete failure. 

Commercial Value or Madras Tobacco. — The most recent pub- 
lished information the writer has seen regarding the commercial value of 
Madras tobacco is contained in a“ Memorandum,” dated India Office, 21st 
April 1890. Samples of three kinds known locally as ‘‘Bright smokers,” 
“ Oosikappal,” and “ Warralkappal,” were despatched by the Madras 
Government to the India Office in order to obtain the opinions of English 
experts. The tobacco was cured by Mr. Caine. The sample of “Bright 
smokers” was found on opening to have heated badly, the other two 
kinds arrived in good condition. Equal portions were sent to fourteen 
of the leading brokers and manufacturers in the United Kingdom for their 
opinions. 

After tabulating the detailed remarks given by each, the writer of the 
Memorandum draws up the following summary and conclusions : — 

Bright smokers .’ — Not well cured; heated and mildewed. Leaf of 
fair colour and size, but does not approach that of ‘ Bright Virginian’ 
tobacco. Stalk very large, and veins coarse. Burns and smokes fairly 
well, 'flavour not good. Moisture, 12 per cent. The valuations range 
from id. to 5 d. per pound. 

“ ‘ Osikappali — Fairly cured, and in dry condition. Leaf thin and, 
narrow, and blistered. Colour fair, but very unequal. Stalk very large, 
being 23 - 8 of entire leaf. Burns and smokes well, good flavour, poor 
aroma. Moisture I2'6 per cent. Absorbed 21 per cent, of water. Valu- 
ations in present condition from \cl. to 3 d. per pound. If in ‘strips’ with 
(midrib excised), 4 d. to 6d , or if ‘ butted ’ (stalk docked), 3 d. to §d. per 
pound. 

“ ‘ Warralkappal.’ — The most perfect in curing and colour. Leaf of 
fair size, but rather narrow and papery. Veins coarse, and stalk large, 
being 24^2 of entire leaf. Burns well, fair flavour, but with black ash. 
Moisture, 13^4 per cent. Absorbed 18 per cent, of water. Value in pre- 
sent state id. to 4 d. per pound. If in ‘strips,’ 5A to 6\d. per pound.” 

"The general opinion of the manufacturers interviewed by me was that 
the present samples of tobacco showed a very decided improvement in 
growth and curing over previous samples sent from India. The excessive 
amount of stalk and the large veins of these Madras tobaccos were much 
objected to ; and before they could successfully compete with American 
leaves it would be necessary to greatly reduce the present undue propor- 
tion of stalk to lamina. Most of the American tobaccos are now imported 
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into this country in the form of 'stripf leaf, t.e., with the midrib or c VH, l y£ r a I ° N 
stem entirely removed to within 2 inches or 3 inches of the tip of the leaf, 
and the leafy portion only packed in cases of a or 3 cwt., or else 
in the form of ' butted ’ leaves, t.e., with 4 or S inches of the bottom 
chopped off, removing the coarsest part of the stem. The leaf is then 
tied in small bundles and packed in bales or cases. Manufacturers 
cannot afford to buy a leaf with nearly 25 per cent, of stalk, and pay a 
duty of 3s. 2 d. per pound upon it. The only use of the stalks is to be 
ground up for snuff, or otherwise returned into bond as offal at a consider- 
able loss on the duty paid. It must also be borne in mind that the’stript’ 
or ‘ butted’ leaf saves a considerable amount in freight alone. 

“For cutting for the pipe the Madras tobacco was declared to have too 
thin and brittle a lamina, breaking away from the knife with a large per- 
centage of dust and waste. Also the dark colour of the ash is disliked by 
the English smoker, who insists on a white ash. 

"For cigar-making, the excessive size of the midriband prominence and 
white colour of the veins is much against the Madras tobacco. The cigar- 
maker likes a broad-leafed tobacco, with the veins small, and as nearly 
as possible at right angles to the midrib, especially if it is to be used for 
‘wrappers.’ The veins in the varieties now under report were at a very 
acute angle with the midrib, and one manufacturer stated that with the 
' Oosikappal ’ and ‘ Warralkappal ’ varieties it was only possible to make 
80 to 100 wrappers out of one pound leaves, whereas from 4 00 (0450 wrap- 
pers can be made from the same quantity of ordinary American tobacco. 

The suggestion made by Messrs. Wills &. Oo. of Bristol and by Messrs. 

Thomson &Porteous, of Edinburgh, that a few bales of each variety of 
these tobaccos, ‘ stript’ and ‘butted, ’-should be put on the London market, 
appears to he practical and well worthy of attention. If this is done, the 
tobacco should be cased or baled as closely as possible, in the same manner 
as American tobacco is sent to the European markets. It was pointed out 
that the leaves of the present samples did not appear to have been sorted. 

It is of the utmost importance that the leaves should be properly classified 
for the purpose to which it is intended that they should be put, vis., 
cutting for the pipe, in the form of roll or cake tobacco, or for making 
into cigars. It is suggested that, with any future consignment, information 
on these points should be supplied ; in the present instance, no indication 
whatever was given as to special manufacture for which th e tobacco had 
been grown and cured. Brokers and manufacturers are most conserva- 
tive, and view with much suspicion any product, however familiar, pre- 
sented for sale in a make-up unknown to the trade. Some manufac- 
turers are inclined to think that it might be advisable to import Indian 
leaves, if better cured and packed, for the manufacture Of cigars for 
Anglo-Indian smokers in this country, who, having acquired a taste for the 
peculiar flavour of Indian tobacco, 'would become willing buyers of it, 
particularly when made into cigars of the more perfect finish of the Eng- 
lish manufacturers. There is no doubt a fashion and taste in smoking as in 
most other things. For instance, Indian tea has a marked and distinct 
flavour of its own, which at onetime was much disliked, but is now looked 
upon as one of its best characteristics, whether used by itself or blended 
with China tea, until now it is actually driving the latter out of the Ensj- 
lish market.” J 6 

II. CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE IN LOWER BUR- In Burma. 

lobacco is grown almost universally; and the area under cultiva- II? 
tion is steadily increasing. In 1869-70, the area was stated to be 10,318 
acres, whereas in 1888-89 it amounted to only 23,525 acres. The more 
important tobacco-growing districts are: Henzada, Thayetmyo, Tharra- 
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vvaddy, Prome, Sandoway, and the Arrakan hill tracts. The average 
yield per acre is estimated at 9301b, so that the total outturn in 1888-89 
must have been not far short of 22 million pounds. Nearly the whole of 
this is consumed locally, in addition to large quantities imported from 
Bengal and Madras. The people of Burma all smoke— men, women, and 
children. 

•The cultivation is mostly confined to river-banks, sand-banks, and the 
dry beds of streams. -The soil in such places being naturally enriched by 
alluvial deposits, a minimum of labour is required in the cultivation of the 
crop. The good quality of some of the Burma tobacco attracted attention 
many years ago. Dr. Royle, in his Productive Resources of India, p. 187 
( 1840 ), thus wrote regarding the famous Arrakan tobacco: — “One of the 
results of Dr. Wallich’s investigations was the bringing to notice some 
very superior tobacco, which obtained the name of Martaban Tobacco. 
This the author has already noticed in another work [III. Him. Bot., 285), 
in the following words : * Dr. Wallich states, that ‘ the sort is from Arrakan 
and not from Martaban ; * and describes it as having * a fine silky leaf : 
tried by many people, it had been pronounced the very best they had ever 
tasted, equal to, nay surpassing, the finest imported from Turkey and 
Persia.’ An extensive tobacconist says, ‘a finer and better- flavoured 
tobacco he never saw or tasted in his life.’ One of the first brokers in the 
city says, ‘the sample of leaf tobacco is certainly of a very fine quality, 
and appears to have been produced from some peculiar seed and a greatly 
improved cultivation and cure.’ By many manufacturers ' it was sup- 
posed to be from the seed of Havanna or St. Domingo Tobacco.’ For 
smoking, it is compared with Maryland Tobacco, having the same quali- 
ties, 'except the flavour, which is better, and more like Havanna.’ The 
colour and leaf are, moreover, pronounced excellent for cigar-making; 

* but if anything is against it for that purpose, it is the largeness of the 
principal stalk, and coarseness of the small fibres in the leaf.’ The com- 
mercial gentleman by whom the tobacco was transmitted to the brokers 
pronounces it very superior, and the leaf as very fine, adding, that the 
price of tjd. or 8rf. per pound might readily be obtained, perhaps more, with 
the improvements suggested.’ As we purpose resuming this subject in 
the subsequent pages, it is at present only necessary to call attention to 
the remarkable fact of this tobacco, cultivated by the Burmese, being so 
excellent in quality, while the only other tobacco of those regions which 
has a European reputation is that of Shiraz, where the climate, it is_ import- 
ant to remark, is not at all like that of Arrakan. But in one point both 
places have enjoyed the same advantage, that is, they have had Euro- 
peans settled in their neighbourhood, by whom it is more than probable 
that the improved culture of tobacco was taught. Shira/, we know, is not 
far from Ormuz, so long occupied by the Portuguese, and Arrakan was 
the scat of a Roman Catholic Mission in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century.” 

The following account of tobacco cultivation in Northern Arrakan is 
given by Mr. O'Gonor on p. 87 of his report: — “In Northern Arrakan, 
tobacco is cultivated by all the villagers on the banks of the Kaladan. It 
is said to be remarkably good. Whence it is derived is r.ot known, but it 
seems likely that it was first raised from Manilla and other imported s-ed 
distributed bv Sir A. Bogle. Mr. St. John says it is sown broadcast on 
the a fluvial deposits along the banks after the fall of the river in Novem- 
ber, the long elephant-grass having first been ml and burnt, i he voting 
plants are not transplanted, but vveli vveeded and thinned out; a good 
dt-al, however, depends upon the reason, as the plants require a little rain, 
though the heavv fogs no doubt do a great deal for them. When the 
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plants are about two feet high, the shoots and lower leaves are broken off 
to make the good leaves grow longer. In April and May the leaves are 
picked and strung through the stalk on a thin bamboo skewer about one 
cubit in length, from twenty to thirty leaves on a skewer, and hung up in 
the house-roof to dry ; after five or six days they are taken down and 
shaken about to prevent the leaves from adhering to one another; they 
are then re-hung, and after six or seven days, "when quite dry, thrown 
into a large basket in which they undergo heavy pressure ; after about a 
month and a half, when the rain has well set in, they are taken out and 
sorted into bundles. The tobacco is never exposed to the sun, and is kept 
till the rains for sorting, to secure pliancy in the leaf.” 

The good quality of the tobacco grown on the banks of the Sandoway 
river in Arrakan was brought to the notice of the Agri.-Horticultural 
Society in 1844 by Captain Phayre. The soil producing the best kinds is 
on old char land, and on the alluvial soil deposited by the numerous moun- 
tain streams of the Yoma-toung range. These streams begin to subside 
early in October, and as soon as the soil becomes sufficiently dry, it is 
most thoroughly ploughed and weeded. The best description sells in the 
Sandoway market for Rio per maund, second quality for R6, and inferior 
sorts at R3-8 to R4. Sandoway tobacco as imported into Calcutta is 
generally mixed with inferior sorts grown elsewhere {Report by General 
Fytche, 1852). 

A very interesting description of the ICyoukkyee tobaboo tracts is 
given by Mr. Hough in his report dated February 1882, from which the 
following extracts may be taken : — 1 

“ l have just finished a long projected trip to the Kyoukkyee tobacco 
tracts. I am not aware that any European has ever visited these regions 
with the deliberate object of making local enquiry about the tobacco 
which is grown there. What is commonly called ‘ Kyoukkyee tobacco 1 
is cultivated chiefly by the Karens, who inhabit the hilly parts of the 
Kyoukkyee township of the Shwaygyn district. As it was impossible for 
me to visit all. or even half-a-dozen of these places. I selected Htopeeden 
hill for local inquiry, that place being within the very heart of what may 
be called the tobacco-growing country.” “At Htopeeden I visited one 
particular tobacco * y a ’ and saw at a distance many other yas on the hills 
around me. The toungya to which I more particularly refer was about 
three acres in extent : it had been sown with chillies, cotton, and 
tobacco The tobacco was not growing uniformly over the ya, but was in 
patches, and at first sight it looked very much as if the plants bad sprung 
up by chance. Close inspection showed that the patches had been more 
or less weeded, but, as in almost everything else connected with these 
Karens, a want of care and of cleanliness was apparent throughout the 
tobacco ya “ The plucking of the tobacco leaves was still going on. 
The tobac c o plants were about 18 inches high, and they were at dis- 
tances of two, three, and few feet iTom each other 1 many were growing 
in close contact with each other. There had been no atttempt at careful 
systematic planting. I brought away the most massive plant I could 
find. The largest leaf on this specimen measures 16 inches in length 
and 7 inches m width at its broadest part. All the plants were 
crowded with leaves, large and small, but, as a fact, only about nine 
leaves are taken from each plant, that is to say, the topmost whorl of 
about four leaves, and the whorl next below of about five leaves. The 
leaves are considered fit for plucking when they assume a yellow tin^e. 
The topmost whorl of four leaves is made into 'extra fine’ tobacco ; The 
next whorl of about five leaves is used for inferior tobacco. The two kinds 
of leaves are of course kept apart. All the other leaves are abandoned 
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The ioungya which I visited had been cleared of bamboos and small trees 
in March last, the felled jungle had been burnt in the usual way, and then 
the various crops were sown. The tobacco-seed is thus sown : Bunches 
of seed-capsules are fixed in the Clefts of bamboos or tree-stumps at a 
height of about two feet from the ground. The capsules burst and the 
wind blows the seeds over the surface of the ground. Vacant spots are 
filled up subsequently by transplanting. In about a month after the sow- 
ing the young plants appear, and by this time the rains have well set in 
Transplanting is done by means of a crooked knife, which is also used for 
weeding. '1 he blade is about eight inches long and the handle about 10 
inches long. The tops of the plants are twisted off in tasoungmong , when 
the paddy crop is usually reaped, and until the leaves intended for manu- 
facture have been plucked, the plant is not allowed to flower; in fact the 
main stem is not allowed to flower at all if leaves are reserved and 
nourished for plucking. The tops had been removed from the vast majority 
of the plants which I saw, and only the seed plants had been permitted to 
flower. Leaves are plucked in January and February. Having been 
plucked, six or eight leaves are placed flat against each other, stem to stem 
and point to point; they are then wrapped loosely with fresh plantain-leaf, 
and the bundles are placed upright round the sides of the interior of a 
‘teh ’ or hut. The bundles are placed with the tips of the leaves upwards. 
A fire is kept burning in the hut throughout the period of seasoning of the 
leaves, which period lasts for three days, at the end of which time the 
leaves are sliced. The slicing is done with a small sharp knife held in the 
hand. A bunch of leaves is forced through a small hole in an upright 
post, and as the ends of the bunch emerge from the outer aperture they 
are sliced off with the knife. The sliced tobacco is then spread out on 
bamboo trays five feet long and two feet wide, and is exposed to the sun 
and the dew for three days and three nights continuously, the upper sur- 
face having been seasoned ; the whole is deftly turned over and the lower 
surface is similarly exposed for three days and nights. The tobacco is 
then ready for the market. The best tobacco is of a lighter colour than 
the inferior tobacco and is less acrid when smoked. Much of the tobacco 
which goes to market has a greenish tinge showing faulty curing, but 
when extra pains have been taken with the curing, the tobacco is of uni- 
form colour. The Karens told me that they cultivated tobacco for only 
one season in the same ya, and that the second season’s growth in the 
same ya would be a failure. They also told me that next year paddy 
was to be sown in the very ya which I saw, thus indicating that the soil 
was still fit for another crop— of paddy at any rate. There is no attempt 
at terracing, nor is seed ever exchanged with neighbouring lulls, nor is 
any attempt made to select good seed. Tobacco is cultivated on the 
lower spurs or slopes of the hills. The ground is of decomposed granite 
underlying a thick layer of rich vegetable soil.” “The tobacco plants are 
sometimes attacked by insects, but not seriously. Burman traders from 
Kyoukkyee go into the hills and buy the tobacco on the spot at Ri per 
vlss for the best tobacco and eight annas per viss for the inferior tobacco. 
This is all re-sold at double the original prices at Kyoukkyee. The 
Karen vendor carries the tobacco from the toungya to the Kyoukkyee 
market.” “Tobacco in leaf is never prepared for the market by these 
Karens, How tobacco first came to be cultivated in these regions I could 
not discover; no one could tell me.” “Individual^ cutters do not culti- 
vate more than tuo or three viss weight of tobacco each.” “The tobacco 
plant flourishes in the Karen localities which I have visited, and the 
Karens, as we know, can manufacture good tobacco. The * Kyoukkyee 
tobacco ’ is certainly the best tobacco produced in Burma. I know a few 
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Europeans who almost habitually smoke this tobacco. But the tobacco is CULTIVATION 
produced in insufficient quantities and it is not sufficiently well cured.” In Burma. 

There is a very good kind of tobacco in Burma called Kama tobacco, 
of which Colonel Horace Browne, Deputy Commissioner of Thayet- 
myo, thus writes : — “ Kama tobacco never finds its way to Rangoon, but 
it bears a high repute all along the Irrawaddy as far as Mandalay', the 
best kind always fetching about 25 or 30 per cent, higher prices than any 
other. If other tob acco is selling at R20, first class Kama fetches R25 or 
R27 per too viss. It is not generally known, however, that this superior 
kind is the produce not of any indigenous but of acclimatised American 
seed. Some few years ago, some foreign seed (Virginia, I believe,) was 
supplied through the Deputy Commissioner to the cultivators who grow 
tobacco on the islands in the Irrawaddy just above Kama. The experi- 
ment has been a very successful one. The tobacco proved superior to the 
■ordinary' indigenous kind, which it is now rapidly supplanting in that 
locality. '1 here are probably not less than 500 acres planted this year 
with the acclimatised American plants. It appears to grow just as well as 
the indigenous kind, from which, however, it is readily distinguishable, 
having long and pointed leaves, whilst the leaves of the Burman kind are 
broad and blunt. The only objection I have heard urged against it by 
the cultivators is, that it is more brittle than the Burman kind, and there- 
fore takes more trouble to gather it ; whilst the Burman leaf can be torn 
roughly from the stalk without injuring it. One person can gather twice 
as much of the Burman kind in one day as he can of the foreign. This is 
a serious defect in the eyes of a lazy' cultivator. The method of cultiva- 
tion pursued is the same for both kinds. The islands on which the plant 
is grown are submerged during the rains, and receive every year, tliere- 
.ore, a new and more or less rich alluvial deposit. If there be too much 
sand, the season of course js an unfavourable one. As soon as the islands 
appear above water, the highest spots are selected fot nurseries.” “ The 
cultivator here, as elsewhere in Burma, does his best to spoil his produce 
by spreading it out to be dried by the sun upon the sand. He does 
»u' S ’ vi0 '' v ’. through ignorance, for every one of them is well aware 0$ 
the superiority of house-dried tobacco, but because he does not believe 
that the extra price he would obtain .would compensate him for the trouble 
and expense of building large drying-sheds.” “ One old cultivator, who 
appeared to be a connoisseur in tobacco, informed me that he generally 
<med a small quantity of tobacco in hife house for home consumption, 
and the taste was something very fine, very different from that of the 
sun-dried, and far better than that of any tobacco brought from foreign 
countries” [From Mr. O' Conor's Report, 1873). . 

Early in 1883 Mr. Cabaniss was appointed an Assistant to the Direc- 
or of Agriculture. Originally a Virginian planter, he was engaged bv 
Messrs. Begg, Dunlop & Oo., in connection with their tobacco operations 
b ? fh af Ghazipur and Poosa. He afterwards undertook the management 
ar , m r> and f f rtor V of his own at Putneah. His appointment to 
the Agricultural Department was mainly for the purpose of developing the 
ln Burma by practically demonstrating to the people how 
curing 0 ' C 11,6 C!Ua lly ° f their toba «° b y better methods of cultivation and 

„ 7 ™ e / 0 D°' V ' n JF ? Urac l s ta, ' en from the -General Administration Reports 
n Lower Burma for 1883-84 and 1884-85 show what progress has been 
made.n this d.rect.on*. “ Mr. Cabaniss, the Assistant Direlor of Agricul- 
tdie, has hmrnelf groum and cured tobacco both in Virginia and in India 
He has moneyed twice through the parts of Burma which now K 
tobacco - he has distributed Virginia 'seed to cultivators, and has instruct- 
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cd them in the American system of drying the leaf. Briefly, the difference 
between the two systems is this. The Barman cultivator dries his tobacco 
leaf in the sun, and the process takes a few days only : under the Ameri- 
can system the leaf is dried under cover, and the process takes as many 
weeks as the Burman process takes days. But the difference in price be- 
tween sun-dried and shade-dried tobacco is that the latter fetches in Burma 
£7-10 per 100 viss (3651b), while the former fetches only £ 2-10 per too 
viss. A limited number of old tobacco-growers on the banks of the 
Ngawan and the Irrawaddy have, under Mr. Cabaniss’ instruction, 
taken to the American system of drying. But the greatest extension of 
tobacco culture has radiated from the Kyauktan farm, to which Burmese 
cultivators have come for seed, for seedlings, and for instruction in shade- 
drying and in curing, from villages distant one, two, and three days’ jour- 
ney. Last season, within a small section of country round the Kyauktan 
farm, about ninety cultivators grew smaller or larger patches of tobacco, 
who had never grown tobacco in their lives before. Most of them made a 
good thing of it and got good prices for their leaf. Moreover, they found 
that tobacco employed them just at a time when there was not much work 
in the rice-fields. It is expected that this season the breadth of tobacco in 
the country near Kyauktan will be doubled or trebled. _In order to show 
how' much better a price tobacco dried and cured on the American system 
fetches than Burman tobacco, a public sale of all the tobacco produced on 
the Kyauktan and Ma-ubin Government farms has been held in Rangoon. 
Forty-eight parcels of about 50IL each were sold, realising an average rate 
of 15. 8 £d. per viss (3’65lb) as against 6d. per viss., the prevailing rate for 
ordinary Burman tobacco. The Kyauktan parcels ranged from 10 \d. to is. 
G d. per viss, and the Ma-ubin parcels from uf to 2 s. It is hoped that the 
results of these sales will satisfy the Burman cultivators of the superior 
value of shade-dried leaf. Hereafter, when the improved system of drying 
and curing becomes more general, it will be possible for the Agricultural 
Department to arrange periodical sales of well-prepared tobacco in the 
Rangoon market. But the Burman cultivator at present is not quite satis- 
fied about the new system of preparing tobacco, which occupies and keeps 
him out of his money some months longer than the indigenous system.” 

“ During the coming season Mr. Cabaniss will supervise tobacco ex- 
periments on the Irraw'addy islands near Myanaung. This cultivation 
will be undertaken in presence of Burman cultivators, and, if possible, with 
their co operation. The bulk of the tobacco cultivation of the province is 
on these islands : a large number of Burmans will therefore be able to 
profit by Mr. Cabaniss’ teaching, and it is hoped that the system of shade- 
drying, which is now prartised only on the Ngawan, will also be adopted 
on the Irrawaddy. In order to give a greater impetus to tobacco cultiva- 
tion, the rate on all lands growing tobacco has lately been reduced to two 
shillings per acre where it exceeded that rate, and notices have been widely 
circulated amongst the cultivators informing them of this change” (Ad- 
ministration Report for 1884-85, page 2 4). 

Mr. Cabaniss’ report for 1885-86, though not as full as it might have 
been, owing to the disturbed state of the Province, is sufficient to show 
that the cultivators are beginning to appreciate the better results obtained 
by using good American seed and by adopting a more rational method of 
curing their tobacoo. 

The higher prices they are now able to get is leading to extended 
cultivation, and the annually. increasing outturn should, after a few years, 
cause a material diminution of the hitherto enormous quantity of imported 
leaf. 

The principal localities in Upper Burma where tobacco is grown are : 
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Ava, Mingyan, Pokokoo, and the neighbourhood of Mandalay. It is also 
grown in the Bhamo district for local consumption, and in the Shan Stales, 
between the Kachven hills and China ; some of this latter is exported across 
the Chinese border. Captain Spearman, formerly Assistant Political 
Agent at Bhamo, writing to the Political Agent at Mandalay (May 187a), 
says that in that district the leaves are dried in two different ways, though 
the price and flavour of each are the same. One method is to cut each leaf 
into three pieces, and to lay these ont flat on the ground, or on a bamboo 
trellis work, in the sun; the other is to string 30 or 40 leaves together on 
a piece of split cane or bamboo running through holes made in the stalks, 
and hang them up in bunches. 

In a letter from Messrs. Sutherland, McKenzie & Co. of Mandalay 
to the Political Agent (dated March 1872), it is stated, with reference to 
the tobacco of the Kachyeen hills, that when the crop is ready, the entire 
plants are pulled up by the roots, and hung up inside their houses. The 
leaves are then plucked as they are required. They say that by this mode 
of storing the tobacco, the leaves retain their sap longer, the tobacco is 
stronger than the ordinary Burmese leaf, and that, with proper treatment, 
would become very fragrant. 

III. CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE IN BENGAL.— In Bengal. 
Tobacco is very' largely grown in this Presidency. As, however, no | Il8 
statistical records for crop areas are available for Bengal, it is impos- 
sible to state what is the total acreage, Mr. O'Conor was of opinion, 
in 1873, that the area under tobacco in Bengal could not be less than 
half a million acres. The chief tobacco-growing districts are Rungpur, 

Tirhut, Purneah, and Cooch Behar. The fine quality of certain samples 
of tobacco produced naturally in these districts, and in other parts of Ben- 
gal, very soon attracted attention as to the suitability of the climate and 
soil for attempting the acclimatisation of the better varieties, from 
America and elsewhere. The results of the numerous experiments, under- 
taken chiefly at the instigation of the Agri.-Horticultural Society, are. fully 
recorded in the Journals and Transactions of that Society. 

The following extracts relating to tobacco cultivation in Bengal have 
been taken from the General Administration Reports of that province : - 

*' Tobacco is grown more or less extensively in every district in Bengal, 
but with the exception of Rungpur and the Dooars, Durbhanga, Purneah, 
24-Purgannahs, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and Nuddea, there is hardly 
a place in which it is sown for trade and export. It is, however, every- 
where grown for local consumption. The cultivator ordinarily takes up a 
small plot of land at his homestead, near his cowhouse, for the conve- 
nience of manuring the land, as he always, if possible, manures his tobacco 
crop. In Baraset and elsewhere, where indigo cultivation has mostly died 
out, tobacco has been found to thrive well on the old indigo lands, and 
may be seen planted up to the very edge of the ruined vats. Tobacco is 
reared in a nursery in August, September, and October, is transplanted a 
month later, and the leaves are ready for gathering from January to March. 

The Rungpur or Kachnr tobacco, as it is called, is distributed all over 
Eastern Bengal, and a not inconsiderable quantity leaves the country and 
goes to British Burma and elsewhere. The climate and soil of Rungpur 
are remarkably suited for the cultivation of tobacco, and it is possible that 
in a few years the growth of this plant may become of far greater import- 
ance than it now is. What is most wanted at present is to introduce im- 
Movements in the curing process. As evidence of the excellence of the 
Rungpur tobacco, it may he noted that a medal was obtained bv a native 
°,lr hc d ml nCt f °r a s P™n which he exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 
I he quality of the tobacco grown at Rungpur is much liked by the I 
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natives, and tobacco has been a staple of the district for at least a century 
past. The trade is chiefly in the hands of Mugbs, forty or fifty of whom 
come annually to the district and export the tobacco to Calcutta and to Na~ 
raingunge and Chittagong for export to Burma. This tobacco is eventually 
for the most part made tip into Btirma cheroots, and is manufactured in 
Calcutta as well as in Burma. The produce varies from 6 to 12 maunds 
an acre, while the price varies from R3 to R7 per maund. The Burmese 
Mughs, who import tobacco into their own country for the purpose of 
making cheroots, select the very broad and thick-leaved plant, neither 
too mild nor too strong, and pay as much as R7 a maund for it. The 
variety most prized by them is called by the people Hat hi Kahn from its 
resemblance to the ears of the elephant. In Dinagepur, Cooch Behar, and 
Julpaiguri also tobacco is widely cultivated, and the produce of Cooch Behar 
especially is highly esteemed.” “In the districts of the 24-Pcrgunnahs 
and Nuddea, tobacco is generally grown merely for domestic use, but in 
a tract of country including the northern part of the Baraset sub-division 
of the 24-Pergunnahs and the southern portions of Ranaghat and Bon- 
gong, in Nuddea, the Cultivation is of more importance and the crop is 
exported. The quality and price vary considerably. The best tobacco 
is called the HingU tobacCo, from Hivgli, a village on the left bank of 
the Jomoona river, three or four miles west of the Gaighalta Thanna in 
Nuddea. Tobacco going by the name of Hingli tobacco is grown gene* 
rally over this area, and sells for from R5 to R7 or R8 per maund. The 
exports are mostly to Calcutta,” 

In Behar, tobacco is grown chiefly on the northern side of the Ganges. 
Three varieties are distinguished, vie., desi or harki, bt'lddi or kalkaliiyn 
(N. rustics), and jethua. The latter kind is sown January to February, 
and cut May to June. Tobacco is most extensively grown in the Dur- 
bhanga disti ict, and the best kind is produced in the Tajpur sub-division 
in Pergunnah Saraysa, which has become famous for the good quality' of 
the leaf. “The average yield per acre is said to be about 18 to 20 maunds, 
and the price is about R5 per maund. The cultivators generally derive a 
very handsome profit, generally averaging R60 per bigha, and sometimes 
as much as R80 or R90. Tobacco leaves the disti ict in various ways. 
Some of the rayats themselves export it in carts to Ncpdl or take it to Hajce- 
pur and other river marts in the district, and there dispose of it, while 
many thousand maunds are bought up by the travelling merchants and 
transported by river and rail to the Upper Provinces and Bengal. The 
cultivators, however, generally dispose of it to purchasers from Gorakhpur, 
who sometimes buy it as it stands on the land.” 

The following account of tobacco cultivation in Behdr is given by Dr. 
Shortt in his Manual of Indian Agriculture pp. 149 and 174: — The 
ground is prepared by free ploughing, and the clods arc well crushed and 
opened out frequently to permit the dew to act upon the soil. The land is 
often allowed to lie fallow for a whole year, being kept free of weeds and 
manured with the usual dunghill rubbish consisting for the most part 
of cattle manure and wood ash. The sowing season commences in the 
beginning of June. The leaves attain maturity about the monlh of Sep- 
tember. The first crop is cut and thrown aside for curing, and the second 
crop allowed to succeed. The stalks arc then allowed to run to seed. 
The produce of a bigha (J acre) is equivalent to twenty maunds from the 
first crop and fifteen from the second. Sometimes a third and fourth crop 
are taken off, the third yielding ten, and the fourth five maunds. The 
leaves are plucked and laid on the fields night and day, so as to have 
the benefit of the dew and sun, and they are then gathered and packed 
in straw or hill grass. Before they are packed, the stalks are cut away 
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and macerated in water for several days, and the infusion thus obtained is; 
sprinkled freely over the leaves with the view of improving their aroma. 
This is repeated as often as is considered desirable, and after each appli- 
cation, the leaves are repacked. When they have continued thus suffi- 
ciently long, the packages are Uhdone and some soil impregnated with 
alkalis is sprinkled upon the leaves till they are quite dry.” 

Poosa Tobacco Farm. — This farm was established in 1877, and has 
since that time been worked under the direction of Messrs. Begg» Dunlop 
& Co. in connection with the Ghdzipur Farm (see under North-YVest Prov- 
inces). The climate of Poosa is much more favourable for tobacco cultiva- 
tion on a large scale than at Ghdzipur; for this reason, and in the hope 
of being able to induce indigo planters of the neighbourhood to take up 
the industry, Sir Edward Buck strongly urged the advisability of handing- 
over the Poosa Stud lands to the Calcutta firm. The results of their opera' 
lions have hitherto been altogether successful. 

IV. CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE IN ASSAM.— In 
Assam very little tobacco is grown. It is, however, largely imported from 
Bengal, and is consumed principally by the immigrant labourers, and 
by most of the hill tribes of Central and Northern Assam. The Mishmis 
and Abors of the extreme North-Eastern frontier ate said to be the greatest 
smokers in the world, both men and women, and they are hardly ever to 
be seen without a pipe, generally made of brass, in which they smoke their 
strong home-grown tobacco. The Kukis, who inhabit the hill tracts of 
Central Assam, are fond of refreshing themselves with the oil which is 
collected in a reservoir attached to their bamboo pipes. 

V. CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE IN THE NORTH- 

WEST PROVINCES. — In 1888-89 an area of 41,288 acres was return- 
ed as occupied by tobacco. This shows an increase of over 2,000 acres 
as compared with the previous year’s area. Taking the average out- 
turn as Soolb per area, the total would be over toj million pounds. 
The largest tobacco-growing districts at present are Farukhabad and 
Bulandshahr. , 

The following extracts from Field and Garden Crops of the North- 
West Provinces, I., 70-73, will give a good general idea of the native 
methods of cultivating and preparing tobacco in those Provinces : — 

“ The dryness of the soil and climate of these Provinces renders them 
unsuitable for the production of good tobacco, and the area under tobacco 
would be much smaller than it is were it not for the common occurrence 
of wells, the water of which is impregnated with nitrates (known as khari) 
and which is therefore especially suited for the production of the coarse 
pungent weed appreciated by the natives of the country. Possibly, too, on 
account of its comparatively late introduction, none o! the higher castes 
of cultivators will grow it, and its cultivation is almost entirely restricted 
to the market gardener caste, known ns the Knchi, Murao, or Sant. 
Tobacco cultivation may, therefore, be held to follow the distribution of 
kachts and of khari wells, and it is in consequence restricted within what 
would otherwise be considered very capricious limits.” « The months for 
sowing and cutting tobacco vary considerably in different parts of the Prov- 
inces, but the seasons may be conveniently grouped into two. In one case 
the seed ts sown in July and August, the seedlings planted out in October 
and cut in February, while in the other case the seed is sown in Novem- 
ber, seedlings planted out in February, and cut in April-May. Tobacco 
grown m the former season is known as sfaani, and that grown in the 
latter season as asirhi . Occasionally, after cutting a sdsvani crop in 
February the roots are allowed to yield a ratoon crop in the following 
May, which is, however, always of very inferior quality. No particular 
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rotation is used. The land is always heavily manured, so that the tobacco 
is occasionally grown after a crop of maize, and the field does not receive 
a fallow even in the kharif preceding. And in cases where strong manure 
is available, such as in the environs of large cities, tobacco commonly 
forms one of three crops which are regularly taken off the land each year, 
potatoes in the months November to February following after maize, and 
being succeeded by a crop of asdrhi tobacco. The manure which is given 
to the land is so heavy as to make the natural character of the soil a 
secondary consideration. A loam is undoubtedly the most suitable soil, 
but if there is the inducement of a khari well, shift will be made with any 
kind of land, and since khari wells chiefly occur near old village sites, 
tobacco fields are often met with, the natural soil of which would, if un- 
corrected by manure, be little else than a collection of brickbats. Fields 
growing tobacco receive at least 200 maunds of the richest manure avail- 
able to the acre, but since the land generally bears two crops within the 
year, the tobacco does not appropriate the whole benefit to itself. In some 
districts (Fatebpur, Allahabad, and Jaunpur) it is the practice to manure 
tobacco land by herding cattle on it at night, and in the Bijnor District 
almost the whole of the tobacco is grown on clearings along the forest 
border which are used to herd cattle in during the rains. The cultivators 
usually live in villages at some distance, but in the cold and hot weather 
months migrate to the jungles and establish their tobacco fields, returning 
as soon as they have cut their crop.*' “ The soil must be very finely pul- 
verised, and often owes its preparation more to the mattock than to the 
plough. If the plough is used it is driven through the land at least eight 
times, the log clod-crusher being dragged over the ground between every 
two or three ploughings, so as to reduce the soil to a condition as nearly 
resembling powder as possible. The seed is sown in nurseries, and plant- 
ed out when about six inches high.” “The soil must be thoroughly 
moist, and the seed is covered by brushing the earth over it by hand or by 
a twig brush. The soil round the seedlings must be kept always moist, 
and this when the seed has been sown after the end of the rains necessi- 
tates a light watering every third or fourth day. The seedlings are thin- 
ned out from time to time, and when six inches high, are transplanted by 
hand into the field, being placed in lines at a distance of six to eight 
inches apart. The thin planting practised in America finds no favour in 
this country. Transplanting is invariably carried out in the afternoon or 
evening, and the seedlings are often protected by screens from the heat 
of the sun for the first few days.” “ The cutting and curing has but little 
resemblance to the parallel operations in American tobacco culture. In 
districts west of Allahabad the practice is to cut the plants down whole 
close to the ground, but in the Eastern districts the leaves are often picked 
separately as they ripen. The plants or leaves are then allowed to lie on 
the ground, and wilt for a period which seems to vary greatly m 1 different 
districts, and which is much longer when the plant is cut in February 
than when it is cut in April or May.” “ Tobacco intended for chewing is 
left out on the ground nearly twice as long as that intended for smoking ; 
in the latter case, the leaves are carried in when of a black colour, arid in 
the former case not until they have been burnt reddish brown (Etah). 
The leaves are carried in when damp with dew in the early morning, so 
as to run as little risk as possible of breakage.” “ If the plants were cut 
down whole they are now stripped, and the leaves are then heaped in a 
mass for fermentation, being arranged with their apices pointing towards 
the centre of the heap and their stalks outwards. Occasionally the heap- 
ing is carried out in a bole or trench in the ground. They are allowed to 
remain in this condition fora period varying from three days to a month, 
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fermentation being occasonally assisted by a sprinkling of water, which CULTIVATION 
should be brackish if possible. The temperature is carefully watched, and provinces, 
immediately it rises too high the heap is opened out, the leaves turned 
over and made up again. When sufficiently fermented the leaves are 
pliable and can easily be made into ‘ hands 5 or coils, which when finally 
dried are ready for sale. If no immediate market for them can be obtain- 
ed, they are ' bulked,’ t.e., heaped in a corner of the cultivator’s house, or 
occasionally hung from the roof, until they find a purchaser.” 

GiiAziruR Tobacco Farm. — The following extracts are taken from a 
“Note on Tobacco Culture and Curing” written in 1878 by Sir Edward 
Buck, under whose direction and influence the success of the undertaking 
was secured : — 

“A Tobacco Farm was projected in 1875 on the stud lands at Ghazi- 
pur, which consists of about 1,200 acres of culturable land. In that year 
little more was done than to divide the land into blocks, improve its irri- 
gating capabilities, settle cultivators upon it, and collect manure. Mean- 
while an arrangement was made with Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co., 
of Calcutta and Cawnpore, under which they were to take over the farm 
on lease, on condition of their bringing over a skilled curer from America 
and continuing the cultivation of tobacco. 

“The curer arrived in January 1S76, and proceeded to cure, but under 
unfavourable conditions, a small quantity of leaf which had been raised at 
Cawnpore and Ghdzipur. The plant had been badly cultivated, and no 
proper curing-houses were ready. Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
sufficiently good results were obtained with the leaf sent to England to 
give reasonable expectations to every one concerned that Indian tobacco 
can be profitably raised and cured for the European market. The area 
under cultivation in the year 1876-77 has been about 50 acres 
“ The outturn in good leaf from a properly cultivated acre of land ought 
not to be less than 8oolb an acre, and in America is said to average i.ooolb 
an acre.. Now, as the leaf can undoubtedly be cured up to a quality 
which will not fetch less than 5 o', a pound in the English market, the gross 
outturn of cured leaf ought not to be worth less than 5 d. This has been 
proved by the facts obtained in the Ghazipur experiment. 

“ Eight hundred pounds an acre may, according to Indian notions, 
be a low estimate, but it must be remembered that a coarse heavy leaf will 
not fetch such a good price, or be received so well in the European market, 
as a more delicate and better-flavoured leaf of less weight ; 5 d. a pound 
(although a very much higher price than that usually fetched by East 
Indian tobacco, which generally sells for id. or 2d.) is not a high standard 
for the bulk of cured leaf imported to England from other countries, and 
•t is not at all unreasonable to expect that an average price of 6d. or 7 d. 
may be altained. In fact, samples sent in considerable quantity last year 
from Ghazipur to England and Australia were valued at prices which on 
the average were nearer 6d. than 5 d. a pound (in bond). 

"I may here point out that id. a pound profit is equivalent to a profit of 
“Om £150 to £200 on 50 acres ; and that therefore for every extra id. which 
tobacco fetches above 5<f., or for every id. which the cost is reduced below 
S«.. an income of about R 1,500 to R2,ooo per 50 acres may be realised. 

“The climate of the North-Western Provinces (at any rate above 
Ghdzipur) is not favourable for tobacco operations upon a large scale. In 
the first place, the plant would be exposed to much danger from frost and 
hail ; and in the second place, the climate is so dry, that while a great 
. deal of irrigation is required for cultivation, a great deal of trouble must 
be incurred m regulating temperature during curing processes. There is 
little doubt that the climate of Upper Bengal is much more favourable. 
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CULTIVATION “ The Ghazipur experiment confirms the idea, which has often been' 
Provinces. mooted, that indigo planters or other gentlemen who have land in Upper 

Bengal should attempt the cultivation and curing of tobacco. Operations 
Required for tobacco curing will apparently dovetail in well with those re- 
quired for indigo manufacture. In the first place, the indigo godown can 
without great difficulty be converted into a curing-house ; in the second 
place, it is clear of indigo at the season when it would be necessary to fill 
it with tobacco. The same argument applies to labour and supervision. 
The busy time with tobacco will be from November to February, when 
indigo has been already sent to market, and even if it is necessary to keep 
tobacco leaf in the curing-house till the rains, it ought to be packed before 
indigo is cut. 

" In Virginia a planter never confines his farming operations to 
tobacco, which, on the contrary, only occupies a comparatively small por- 
tion of his farm area. One planter, indeed, seldom cures more than 50 acres 
v of tobacco in a year, and hardly ever attempts to grow so much as 100 

acres. The produce of 50 acres is usually as much as one curing-house 
and establishment can there undeitake, and although it may be found that 
where labour is as plentiful as it is in this country, a large area may be 
undertaken, it must be left to time and experience to prove this.” 
“Tobacco importers in England declare that there is no chance for Indian 
leaf of good quality establishing itself firmly in the market unless a regu- 
lar supply of large quantities is annually despatched. It appears, there- 
fore, desirable that as many estates as possible should export properly 
cured leaf, if there is to be any chance of founding a regular trade be- 
tween Bengal and Europe in the better class of leaf at remunerative price.” 

“ The Ghdzipur experiments have succeeded in showing that Indian 
tobacco can approach American tobacco in quality, and is so Valued in the 
English market; and also show that if an export trade can be established 
the profits will be sufficiently good to prosecute the industry. That the 
firm who has taken up tobacco enterprise at Ghazipur believes in its cap- 
ability is proved by the fact that it has imported a second curer from 
America, and has established a new centre of cultivation and curing in 
Upper Bengal, which country I have for some time recommended as likely 
to be the most favourable to success.” 

The results of operations at the two farms at Ghdzipur and Poosa, 
during 1882-83, are thus given in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Administration Report for that year, p. 124: — 

“ Of an area of 523 acres under cultivation, 129 were set apart for 
home cultivation and the remainder leased out to independent cultivators, 
whose crops were purchased by the lessees. The total produce from both 
farms was 362,0001b or 36,0001b over and above that of last year. The 
rate of produce per acre at Ghdzipur and Poosa was 570ft anc * 793ft 
respectively.” 

Mr. Oaine, in a Memorandum published by the Revenue and Agri- 
cultural Department of the Government of India in 1882, thus describes 
the system of cultivation and curing adopted in the Ghazipur Farm : 

“ The tobacco fields are usually sheltered from the hot west winds by 
a high crop on that side, or, in the absence of this, by sowing a line of 
castor-oil plants or any other fast and high growing crop. 1 he cultiva- 
tion commences in July. , 

“ As to rotation of crops we follow the American system, and tobacco 
is grown on the same land only once, or on rich land twice, in three years. 
The land usually lies fallow the third year, or should do, and in America 
a. crop of oats is often sown, which crop is ploughed into the land just as 
the ears commence to form. 
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“The manure at Ghazipur and Poosa consists principally of cow- 
dung and vegetable manure, such as leaves, indigo sect, &c. ; at Ghazipur 
a ^ood deal of night-soil and poppy trash. The land is manured yearly. 

«« Lands suitable for sugarcane and poppy are selected as being the 
richest. The land is ploughed from commencement of rains to time of 
planting, or earlier if feasible. A piece of good high land is selected 
for a seed bed, well ploughed, cleaned, and manured with good old manure 
(low ground would swamp). The ground, when soil has become well 
pulverised, is now marked off into beds 4 feet broad and running the 
whole length of the ground. The bed is slightly raised in the centre as 
a protection against heavy rain. A small ditch is cut between the beds 
to drain off the rain. Tatties made of straw or arhar twigs are put 
over the beds, and are raised 3 feet from the ground. The seed is sown 
in July, and a second sowing is made in August-in case of accidents. 

“Two table-spoonfuls of seed are sown over 100 square feet of seed 
beds. It is sown mixed with ashes. 

“It is sown by a man who stands in the ditch running between the 
seed beds. After the seed is sown, the bed is beaten down gently with a 
plank or the naked feet of coolies. The seed germinates in eight days. 
The land is kept clean from weeds. The tatties are kept on for at least a 
fortnight. They are left off gradually, that is to say, they are first taken 
off for a few hours daily, in the morning and evening and at night, till 
the young plants get accustomed to the sun. They are a protection to 
the plants from the sun and also from heavy rain, which often washes out 
the earth from the roots of unprotected seedlings. 

“ The tatties must not be left on until the young plants are trans- 
planted, or else the plants will be weak and unable to bear the sun. 

“The land having been well ploughed and cleaned from the middle of 
June to the middle of August, is smoothed over with a henga (harrow), 
and the young plants being now large enough, they are transplanted 
when the leaves are not quite the size of a rupee, A cloudy or rainy 
afternoon is selected for the planting (the afternoon is better than the 
morning, as it gives the plants the whole night in which to take hold). 

“ The field is either marked out beforehand, by means of a long rope 
laid on the field, along and on which a few coolies are made to walk, 
and which leaves a clearly-defined line marked on the field ; these lines 
are made first down the field and then across, each line being the same 
distance apart, or else a lighter rope marked with knots is thus laid on 
the field at the time of planting, and a plant is put in opposite each knot. 
It is very necessary for facilitating the after-working of the tobacco that 
the plants should be equidistant from each other. In rich land the plants 
are put 3 feet apart. In poorer soils they are only two feet and two and 
a half feet apart. No plants whose stems have become at all hard 
should be planted; they will certainly be stunted. Grubs should be 
looked for in the roots and stems, and all affected plants thrown away. 
If the ground is hard and clayey, it is desirable to stir the earth with a 
khurpee a little round the young plants three or four days after the planting. 

“The land is usually hoed about ten days after planting. When the 

plants are from a foot to G- feet high, the earth is thrown up round the 
roots of each plant. 

“ Irrigation is carried on whenever, from the appearance of the plants 
it is required. The ground is hoed and the plants earthed up after each 
watering until the plants become too big to allow of men workipo- j n the 
field. 0 

“ When the plants are about 3 feet high, or if weakly looking 2 f ee t 
- the top shoot is plucked off (this shoot is plucked off directly it makes its’ 
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appearance in small or sickly plants), also the lower leaves which are 
chrty and draggled, and from 7 to 14 leaves are left, according to the 
strength and growth of the plant, the principal object being to get a few 
large and well developed leaves in preference to a quantity of small ones. 
The side shoots or suckers arc plucked of! the instant the)' appear, and 
are left on the field for manure. 


“ If a grub be found in a large plant, it should be cut out with all the 
affected part and all the portion of tne plant above it ; a side shoot may be 
allowed to grow which will give a fairly good plant. 

“ Tobacco ripens in about three months’ time. It is cut during the 
months of November, December, January, February, to the middle of 
March. A ripe leaf has yellow spots on it. It has a crumply look, arid 
if bent between the finger and thumb will break. 

“ The cutting commences directly there are sufficient plants ripe in a 
field to fill the curing barn. The plants are rut oil bodily at the stem just 
below the lowest leaves of the plant. The plants when cut are left lying 
with their butts towards the sun in the field to wilt. The time a plant 
takes to wilt depends on the heat of the sun. Usually half an hour is 
sufficient. When wilted the plants are either carried or carted to the 
curing barn. There they are spiked on split bamboos. 

“Each cooly \s provided with an iron spike which he fixes like a spear- 
head on to the bamboo stick, he then takes a plant of tobacco in his hand, 
fixing first the other end of the stick into a hole in a block of wood pro- 
vided for the purpose which he holds between his toes. The plant is 
placed with the butt on the spike about 5 or 6 inches from the end and 
the plant forced down over the spike on to the stick. From six to ten plants 
according to size are hung on one stick which is 4 feet long. These sticks 
are then hung in the barn ; the stick should be hung so that the leaves 
may touch each other slightly, but should not press against each other. 
The barn is fitted up with a scaffolding of bamboos. The bamboos are 
3 feet 6 inches apart and 4 feet above each other, the lowest tier of bam- 
boos being 6 feet at least from the ground (where the tobacco is intended 
to be cured by fires). The barn is provided with as many doors as possi- 
ble, those on the west side being made as airtight as possible. Ventilators 
in the roof made to open and shut are advantageous. Rooms can be 
made any size. A room from 35 to 40 feet high and 30 yards long by 15 
yards broad is preferable, as it can be filled rapidly and will hold sufficient 
tobacco to cure well. 


“When the barn is full (it should be filled as rapidly as possible in 
order to prevent the tobacco drying out in hanging) all the doors are 
closed and also the ventilators if any. It is left for two or three days. 
The planter can now tell whether the tobacco s drying up too rapidly or not 
fast enough. If the tails of the leaves cur ip and break when handled, it 
shows that the tobacco is going up too fast; on the other hand, if there is 
a sour smell in the room and the plants sweat, the tobacco requires air and 
perhaps fires. In the first case the doors and ventilators are still kept closed 
and fires are lighted in different parts of the room, or if the house is filled 
with flues (which are preferable to open fires) hot air is carried through the 
room in the flues. The temperature will probably be raised to 80 
Fahrenheit, but this can only be told by experience. The tobacco must 
be carefully watched, and if drying too fast, the temperature lowered and 
water sprinkled on the floor. Raising the temperature causes the tobacco 
to sweat, and the moisture thus created in the house makes the colour run 
in the leaves. The leaves should turn gradually yellow and then brou n. 
If dried too rapidly it retains its original green colour. If it ,s,n . e .",. 
to cure golden leaf, the temperature is raised to 140° Fahrenheit or lugbe 
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at the stage in which the tobacco has changed to a yellow, but this cur- CULTIVATION 
ing cannot be attempted in a hot climate, except by an experienced province's; 
curcr. Golden leaf realises double the price that dark leaf does. The 
plants should originally all be in the same stages of ripeness to ensure suc- 
cess in bright or golden leaf curing. In the above, curing in a hot dry 
climate like Ghazipurc is referred to ; in Tirhoot in mild weather tobacco 
can be cured without any fires. This process will now be described. 

If, as in the second case stated above, after two or three days hanging in 
the barn the tobacco feelssoftand theie is a sour smell in the room and the 
plants may or may not sweat, then all the doors and ventilators should be 
opened and kept so until the sour smell is gone and the sweating, has 
stopped ; if that is not effectual then fires must be lighted. The curer 
must now be guided by the weather and must carefully watch the tobacco. 

If the tips of the leaves begin to curl, it is going too fast and the doors 
must be shut during the day and opened only at night to allow the cold 
air to circulate through the room, the mam object being to make the 
tobacco drv up gradually to yellow, and the greater part of it will turn 
reddish yellow called medium bright. The temperature must be regulat- 
ed by the doors and ventilators. This air-curing makes a lighter brown 
than the firing process, and can only be adopted in a climate in which 
there is a certain amount of moisture in the air. If the tobacco sweats 
badly, doors and ventilators must be opened and fires lighted and the 
heat raised till it stops. Green tobacco is preferable to sweated. There 
is another process followed in some parts of America called sun-curing. 

In this process a scaffolding is erected under the shade of a tree and 
after the plants are hung up, the whole is covered around .and on the top 
with straw. The straw is opened out when it is found necessary to quick- 
en the drying. This style of curing is hardly adaptable to the plains of 
India. 

“ The higher the barn is the better it is for curing purposes. The high- 
est tobacco in a room is usually the best colour, if you have a thick roof, 
otherwise the centre is the best. 

‘•The tobacco is generally cured, so far as its colour gees, in a fortnight 
or three weeks. It is left to hang through the hot weather in the barns, as 
the heat makes it too dry to handle. Early tobacco may be readv to bulk 
down in the Christmas rains. No tobacco should be bulked until the sap 
is entirely drier! out. This can be seen by breaking the stem of the leaf. 

If bulked with sap in it, it will rot. 

“ Directly the rains commence in June and the tobacco lias become soft 
and pliable, "it is bulked down in heaps, in the curing room in which it is 
hung. The heaps are raised some 8 inches of! the ground by a small 
scaffolding nude up of bamboos and sticks, so that air can circulate under- 
neath, and arc covered over with straw or matting. The tobacco should 
not be bulked down in too moist a condition. The best order for bulking 
is when the tobacco is just soft enough to handle without breaking. If 
too soft it must be fired and allow ed to come in order again. When all 
the tobacco is bulked down, the bulks must be opened* and the leaves 
stripped from the stem and tied in ‘bands’ or ‘ bundles’ with about 50 
leaves in each band. The band is tied round with a leaf of tobacco tied 
round the upper ends of the leaves and tucked in at the centre of the i 
bundle ; these bands are now carried to the head barn or sort in" room. 1 
They are re-bulked here in the same way as before. When all the tobacco ! 
is in* the storing room, the bulks are again opened and the bands brine 
untied, the leaves must be sorted. They should be sorted into, 1, km" leaf ’ 
dark, 2, short leaf dark, 3. long leaf bright, a. short leaf dark ‘ s Ws 
that ts ail torn or dirty and vei > small leaves, red and bright, being band- . 
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cd separately, and 6, green — six varieties in all. The sorting is most im- 
portant and requires strict supervision. Care must be taken that the 
coolies do not make unnecessary breakage in handling the leaves. They 
should be tied in bands of from 15 to 20 leaves. These bands are again 
bulked and left in bulk till packed. The bright is divided into four varie- 
ties, should there be any golden leaf. Golden leaf is pure yellow. In this 
case you have 1, bi ight long leaf (that is, golden leaf), 2, bright short leaf, 
3, medium bright long leaf, 4, medium bright short leaf. Lugs are often 
made into strips by taking out the thickest portion of the stem midrib ; \ is 
taken out, \ of the way from the tail of the leaf. It sometimes sells best 
in this form. 

“The tobacco is packed in hogsheads made of thin staves. The 
hogsheads are made 4 feet in height and about 3 feet in diameter for de- 
spatch to Europe, or else, after the native custom, in bales. The tobacco 
should be packed as dry as it can possibly be packed without breaking it. 
It is generally necessary to hang it again in a barn, the bands just slung 
across the stick, and fire it till sufficiently dry. If too dry the doors may 
be left open at night, when it will probably' be found in the right order on 
the following morning. The bands are packed with the butts outwards 
and tails inwards. There are three lines in each row, two with their butts at 
the edge of the hogshead and tails meeting in the centre of hogshead, 
and one in centre of hogshead. The next row is commenced from the 
other side of the hogshead. When the hogshead is filled, it is pressed 
down with powerful setews and refilled till it can hold no more. It 
should contain qoolb of leaf as nearly as possible.” 

VI. IN OUDH, tobacco cultivation, according to the statistical returns 
of 1888-89, occupied 13,374 acres, showing a decrease of over 2,oco acres 
as compared with the area of the preceding year. Of the district areas 
Sitapur and Khcri appear to be the most extensive. 

VII. CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE IN THE PAN- 

JAB.— The area under tobacco in 1888-89 was returned as 60,566 acres. 
In 1883-84 as many as 85,400 acres were said to have been occupied 
by this crop; in 18S6-87, however, the area was reduced to 46,437 acres, 
whilst in the following year over 19,000 acres appear to have been added. 
The districts for which the largest areas were shown in the returns for 
1888-89 were; Jullundur, Sialkot, and Lahore. A considerable portion 
of the Panjdb tobacco crop, especially in the Lahore district, consists of 
the Kandahdri kind or that obtained from N. rustica. Other varieties, 
mentioned by Mr. Baden Powell, aie— Baghdadi The seed of this is 
very much sought after by cultivators, on account of the abundance of the 
produce; it is not imported from the place whose name it takes, but pio- 
bably came originally from thence. Noki, so called from its pointed lan- 
ceolate leave's. Sambii, this is grown in the Lahore, Amritsar, and Sial- 
kot districts. Purbi, an expensive kind introduced from Bengal and 
grown near Lahore ; it is chewed with pan and betel nut, and is sometimes 
smoked. Baingani, with leaves shaped like those of the baingan (Solanum 
Melongena). Suraii, a strong and bitter kind, introduced from Surat; the 
two last-named are rare. Other local names are given for some of the 
above. All these kinds are prepared alike, by burying in a pit after drying 
for a couple of days or so, and left to ferment. The best leaves are tied 
into bundles (gaddi), the rest are twisted into ropes, the latter selling foi 
one-sixth to one-eighth less than the former {Pan jab Prod , 288). 1 he 

following information regarding the more usual methods of cultivation and 
curing adopted in the Panjab is taken from a report submitted to the 
Government of India in November 1873 It seems to be immaterial 
whether the land selected for tobacco cultivation is high or low', provided 
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■ample means for irrigation exist. In three cases only* — parts of the Sidlkot, CULTIVATION 

Ludhiana, and Rawalpindi districts, — are alluvial tracts selected. The Panjab 

general opinion is that alluvial lands are not suitable. Garden lands and 

* gnera ’ or manured lands near the village sites, are almost invariably 

preferred. Irrigation, both from wells and canals, is practised, the plots 

being watered about once in every four days. Extensive manuring is 

requisite to success. Night soil, sheep and goat dung, stable litter and 

cow-dung, are used ; the older the better. An admixture of saltpetre in 

the shape of ‘ kalnr 5 or ‘reh’ efflorescence is found beneficial. Upon 

proper irrigation and manuring the success of the crop depends.” “ The 

sowing season commences in September. In most instances the seed is 

put into the ground during October and November, but in some places 

sowing continues till December, and in the Shdhpur, Multan, and Derah 

Ghazi Khan districts till January. In the "'Peshawar, Amritsar, and 

Rawalpindi districts, seed is sown till February. The transplanting takes 

place during January, February, and March, and the cutting during May 

and June and sometimes in July. The plant is almost invariably cut 

down to the roots, and no second crop taken. The experiment of leaving 

the stems for a second crop has been tried in the Lahore, Gujranwdlah, 

Karnal, and Ambala districts, but the outturn was exceedingly meagre, 
and it is not considered worth while to keep the land out of cultivation for 
the purpose. The usual modeof curing is as follows The /op when 
ripe, i.c., when it turns red and yellow, is cut down and left/ 1 the field 
for two or three days. It is then stored In a place protected ft'om the sun, 
either in a room or under ground, with layers of Mai- leaves (Butea fron- 
dosa) or A'k, madar leaves (Calotropis procera), and the whole covered 
oyer with quilts, in which condition it is left for a period varying from 
eight days to a month. The stems of the hakar tobacco are utilised, those 
of other kinds are rejected, and the remainder tied up into bundles and 
exposed to the sun for a short time In Derah Ghazi Khdn the tobacco 
during the curing process is sprinkled with a solution of impure soda 
(sajii), gtir, and water. The object of this is apparently to give it colour.” 


The following descriptions of local methods of cultivating and 


ing tobacco are, for the most part, derived from certain of the District ' 
Gazetteers : — “ In the Karnal district tobacco is very generally grown in the 
villages, but mostly for private consumption only, 'except where local 
peculiarities are especially favourable. The dcsi variety is almost exclu- 
sively cultivated, of which bngdi, surnali, and khajuri are forms distin- 
guished bv the shape of the leaf. The plant grows best in a nice Ioann 
soil, neither too stiff nor too open. A slight saline impregnation rather 
improves the plant, and the water of bitter wells, or of the dirty village 
ponds, is best. Canal water is too pure. There is a well in the village 
of Phurlak, the tobacco of which is celebrated throughout the district. 
The seed is scarcely ever sown by the villagers, who obtain the young 
seedlings from the market gardeners of the towns, paying R 1-4. for enough 
to plant an acre. The land is ploughed eight or ten times, dressed most care- ! 
fully, and laid out in ridges some two inches high and eight inches apart 
the seedlings being planted half way up the ridge on either side alternately 
and about eight inches apart, for if water lies about the stem, it injures 
the plant. This is done in mdgh or phdgan. They arc then hand-water- 
ed with manure dissolved in water. Soiled manure is generally used as a 
lop dressing, as less is thus required. The dung of goats and sheep is 
the best, and old dry cow-dung mixed with ashes. The field is watered 
every ten days or so, and the hoc is then freely used, so as to keep the 
earth about the roots open and the weeds removed. As the leaves "row ’ 
they are sprinkled with reh or ashes to keep off insects and improve the i 
26 A « T 
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flavour ; and the flowers are nipped off as fast as the}’ appear. The plant 
is readv to cut in jet or asdrh. The wholeplant is cut in the morning, and 
left in the fields for twenty-four hours to dry. Next day they are piled up and 
left to dry further. A hole is then dug and the plants are packed into it, 
covered up with dhdk (Butca frondosa) or dk (Calotropis procera) leates, 
and left to ferment for five to ten davs. The leaves (pat) are then stripped 
and either tied up into hands (jdt'i) or twisted into a thick rope. They 
are, if necessary,, further fermented ; and are finally dried and kept for use. 
When tobacco is wanted, the leaves are cut up and powdered with an 
equal weight of gt'tr in a mortar. After the plant has been cut. leaves 
sprout from the stump, and are picked and used by the poorer classes ” 
( Marital Gacctteer). < 

In the Hoshiarpur district tobacco is grown in small well-manured 
plots, and requires constant irrigation. If following maize, in rotation, it 
can be sown as early as November, but it is often grown after wheat and 
barley (cut green), and it is then sown in February or March. The earlier 
sowings ripen in April, and the later ones in May. After being cut the 
tobacco is left lying in the field for two days ; it is then buried in a hole in 
the ground for a week, and after being beaten with sticks is made into 
twists and sold. Three varieties are grown in this district, vie., desi , gold. 
and dhat lira ; the last-named is the strongest and most liked, and is sup- 
posed to be good for goitre, and on this account is exported towards the 
hills. Land suitable for tobacco fetches about R20 per acre, and if well 
manured yields three crops, — maize in autumn, wheat (cut green), and lastly, 
tobacco. 

In the Jhang district tobacco is looked upon as the most profitable of 
all crops, its selling price, per kaital, being nearly equal to that of sugar- 
can e, while it occupies the soil for only three months. It does not require 
any more manure or more frequent waterings, nor does it exhaust the soil 
to the same extent. To ensure a good crop of an acrid and pungent leaf 
the soil must be heavily manured, but another crop can always be grown 
after it, either jowar or turnips, or even both. In preparing soil for to- 
bacco, four ploughings ought to be given, accompanied by four rollings in 
order to break the clods. The manure is then spread. Sheep and goats’ 
droppings are considered best. On the wells near Jhang, where tobacco 
is an important crop, ahout 400 maunds of this manure are given to the 
acre. After being spread and well mixed into the soil with two or three 
ploughings, the land is then rolled until all clods are broken. The seed- 
beckhaving been carefully prepared, the seed is sown broadcast, and 
covered with an inch thickness of fine manure, and then. watered ; during 
the frhsty months it is covered with grass. Transplanting commences in 
the middle of phagan. The transplants are obtained at the rate of fou'- 
mannas x^ r square cubit, or are raised by the zamindar himself. They are 
0 „ ll \t first every three or four days, and afterwards only once a week, 
grown near , ee£ jj n g. aac j hoeing is given as soon as the plants have taken 
smoked. Ba •g wo or three hoeings are given afterwards, and top dressings 
Melongena). times. The roots are seldom manured. The breaking off of 
two last-namec Qts from t h e ste m (kail* bhanna) involves much labour. As 
above. All the^ they are cut, small quantities at a time, and spread on the 
for a couple of d , ^ a y S- The leaves are not then stripped off, but the plants 
into bundles (g' rt< *fh e floor of a dark room and covered with blankets or 
one-sixtn to one-ei iyl thus for a week. At the end of the week the leaves 
following information s t a Iks, and twisted into ropes and carried off by the 
cunng adopted in th 7amtUer) , 

Government of India £) era Ismail Khan, two sorts of tobacco are crown 
1 whether the land select^/,,,. ( j le i a tter is a coarse variety, ronuiring but little' 
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care in cultivation, and selling at about R2 or 83 a maund. Sindhar has 
an even, well-shaped leaf. It gives much more trouble to cultivate, and 
sells at R3 to R5 a maund, or for nearly twice as touch as the other. About 
a third of the cis-Indus tobacco is exported. The Derail tobacco is mostly 
consumed in the tahsil. The people are in the habit of mixing the gavobn 
tobacco with Kandahari tobacco (N. fustica), which is brought down by 
the Paviindahs and Costs R8 or Rio a maund. The Daman people for 
the most part smoke this mixed tobacco. The gdroba tobacco by itself is 
Somewhat tasteless ( Gas ., Dbrah Ghazi Khan). 

Captain Harcourt, iti his account of Kulu, Lahoul, and Spiti, gives the 
following information regarding the preparation of tobacco : — A seed-bed 
having been carefully prepared, the sowing is performed by simply blow- 
ing the seed from the hand. This is done in April or May, or later on, in 
the rainy season, when no artificial irrigation is required. The irrigated 
fcrop ripens in August, and the Other in September or October. When 
the ripe plant is cut down the ledves are twisted round it and left to dry. 
An acre, well prepared, ought to return to to 12 mailnds of leaf. The 
selling price varies from 6 to 8 seers per rupee. The dry leaf has a very 
tnild and pleasant perfume : tobacco forms ohe of the chief imports in 
Lahoul and Spiti ; it comes from KtllU. The Women in Spiti do not smoke. 

VIII. CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE IN BOMBAY.— 
The total area in this Presidency, utilised for tobacco cultivation in 188S-89, 
Was given as 57,187 acres, which shows d decrease of over 30,000 acres as 
Compared with the returns of the previous year. In his report for 1888-89 
the Director of Land Records and Agriculture attributes this remarkable 
diminution of area, affecting every district, to scanty and unseasonable 
rainfall, as also to the large stocks of previous years. The importation of 
foreign tobacco is also supposed to have contributed to some extent to the 
decrease. The best tobacco is grown in the Kaifa and Khandesh districts. 
In the following year (1889-90) the total area was increased by 2', boo acres. 
Seasonable rainfall and the high prices which prevailed during the previous 
year are said to be the causes of this increase. The Director also slates that 
bnly in Kaira and Belgaum is tobacco grown extensively as a field crop. 

Mr. O’Conor in his report, p. 2S, enumerates the more important ex- 
periments that have been undertaken to improve the quality of Bombay 
tobacco. In 1831 some American seed was tried for the first time accord- 
ing to the instructions taken from Captain Basil Hall’s actount of tobacco 
cultivation in Virginia. In 1831 the local Government received from the 
Resident in the Persian Gulf a maund of seed of the finest tobacco grown 
in Persia, together with full instructions for its cultivation. In 1829 Mr. 
Elphinstone, Collector of Ratnagiri, obtained successful results with some 
Shiraz and Kazeroon seed received through the Agri.-Horticultural Society. 
A crop, was obtained of each kind during the monsoon, second crops were 
grown in the cold weather, the latter thriving the best. During the same 
year the Society distributed sortie Syrian seed. Numerous trials were made 
for some years with this seed and its produce, as well as with Persian seed, 
under the supervision of Dr. Gordon in the Hewrah Botanical Gardens! 
The Persian tobacco proved to be too mild to suit the tastes of the mass o f 
the people. The Syrian tobacco, on account of its greater strength and 
flavour, was much appreciated by native cultivators, and wrtfe readily 
bought up in thebazdr It was, however, condemned by London brokers. 

In 1887, some genuine Shiraz tobacco was sent by Dr. Balfour, late 
Surgeon-General in Madras, for trial in the Bombay Presidency. ’ The 
Conservator of Forests appears to have been the only successful grower 
and his was pronounced by the Secretary of the Agri.-Horticultural Society’ 
as very superior. 3 ' 
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In 1869, the Bombay Government distributed small supplies of seed of 
the Shiraz, Havanna, and other varieties to the Superintendents of Cotton 
Experiments, and to the Collectors of Kaira, Khandesh, Dharwar, and 
Karachi for experimental cultivation. In most cases the trials were suc- 
cessful as far as the cultivation was concerned, but the produce was entire- 
ly spoilt owing to want of proper knowledge of the curing processes. The 
Shiraz, Havanna, and Maryland promised the best results In Dharwar, 
the Superintendent of Cotton Experiments, although having plenty of ex- 
cellent seed for distribution, could not induce the rayats to cultivate it on a 
large scale, as they feared the exotic plant would be more liable to mjuiy 
in the stormy weather which prevails about the time when the leaf begins 
to mature. In Khandesh the experiments were successful, and the Super- 
intendent was of opinion that these exotic varieties could be grown in 
Khandesh successfully and with little trouble provided the rainfall was up 
to the average. The most important results of trials undertaken in this 
Presidency' were those obtained by Mr. E. P. Robertson, Colleclor of 
Dharwar. In a letter addressed to the Agri. -Horticultural Society of 
India in December 1870, Mr Robertson wrote as follows : — “ I have for 
two years cultivated exotic tobaccos, and have been making experiments 
in the hope of discovering some method adapted to the climate of this 
country for curing tobacco I am convinced that the system of tobacco 
curing ordinarily in use in America and Cuba, is of no use whatever irr 
this country. Here we have the dry' air to contend agai nst. The diffi- 
culty' is to get the midrib to dry without making the tobacco quite brittle. 
If the tobacco is packed in hands to ferment, with the midrib not quite 
dry, no care in the world will prevent the tobacco becoming mouldy and 
bad. If the midrib is allowed to become quite dry, the tobacco becomes 
brittle and is condemned as useless. It is not useless however. Tobacco 
cannot be properly cured in this country till the midrib is quite dry.” In 
the following month Mr. Robertson sent to the Revenue Commissioner of 
the Southern Division, Bombay', an account of several experiments made 
by him in curing tobacco. From this letter the following extracts are 
given : — " In all well-cuied Havanna tobacco, the leaf, when ready', is soft, 
pliant, and kidlike ; of course, it will become hard and brittle vith ex- 
posure to the air, and especially to the hot a ; r of this country, but if pro- 
perly taken care of, it is fit, with but little previous preparation, for the 
manufacture of cigars. The native-cured tobacco has the defect of being 
very brittle, and further, by the system of curing pursued, it has lost most 
of its fragrance and good qualities. In 1865, l took a quantity of the best 
Neriad tobacco to England, and it was pronounced (rotn its curing to be 
worthless. The point, therefore, is to discover some method by which 
tobacco can be cured in this country so as to be fit for the European 
market. The tobacco that I reared last year was cured by me according 
to directions given by Colonel DeCoin. At first, while there was some 
moisture in the air/ the tobacco began to cure very well in the tobacco- 
house, but soon the weather changed, and the dry air rapidly dried up the 
leaves, and I was unable to proceed. To enable me, therefore, to pack the 
leaves into hands to ferment, I exposed some of the tobacco to the night 
dews, and in the morning had it made into hands about twelve leaves to 
each hand. The dews, however, failed last year, and then I had to cow/ 
the leaves with damp towels, and when moist I packed them into In* 

This tobacco during fermentation became mouldy twing to twyj. tT‘ v , 
ift, that tobacco thus artificially damped is very difficult to du ' 
require^ great and constant care; snd, that the centre stem 
was not ‘-ulfickntly dried up. I cured almost .all the* tobacco n . j '■ 
ner, but being disheartened at its turning mouldy, notwillistati 1 nUr 
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care I threw the balance away in the corner of a verandah room just as 
it was This year I again planted Havanna, Shiraz, Virginian, Ohio, and 
Himalayan seed.” “ The seed all came up well, especially the Havanna 
and the Shiraz, the plants being very large and vigorous, many of the 
leaves being fully three times the size of the common country tobacco of 
this district.’' *• As 1 had planted my tobacco early in the season. May, 
it ripened earlv, and when ready for cutting, the weather was still moist 
and favourable. The first batch was hung for three days rather closely 
packed on bamboos in the open air to obtain colour. It was then, while 
still soft, taken into the tobacco-house and hung closely packed on bam- 
boos. At the end of about the eighth day after being placed in the 
tobacco house, the tobacco was of good color, and had gone through a 
slight fermentation. Some was then made into hands of twelve leaves 
each, and placed in heaps to ferment. All proceeded well for a few days, 
but on examining it again I found that the tobacco had commenced to 
become mouldy all along the stem. Just about this time I happened to 
examine the tobacco I had last year, when dry, thrown aside in a heap as 
useless. To my astonishment I found this tobacco to be most perfectly 
cured, and as soft and pliant as possible. None of it was mouldy, and it 
was in exquisite condition and flavour. 1 therefore determined to leave < 
the tobacco l had in the tobacco-house to dry. This I did . A few days, j 
however, after it had quite dried, we had a heavy shower of rain, when the | 
moisture in the atmosphere rendered this tobacco soft and capable of hand- j 
ling. I at once made it into hands and placed it to ferment. The tobacco i 
has been thus made up for some time, and not a single leaf is mouldy, and 
the tobacco promises to cure well and to be of good flavour. Front the 
above I deduce the following important points with regard to the curing 
of tobacco in this country 5 — 1st, If tobacco is to be cured properly, there 
must be no haste, and no attempt whatever at artificial moistening; ?nd, 
tobacco should never be made into hands to undergo fermentation till the j 
centre stem of each leaf is perfectly dried up. This is a most important j 
point, as if there is any moisture in the stem, the tobacco is certain to be- 
come mouldy, and a very little mould taints the whole leaf ; 3rd, that to- ! 
baceo when cut and hung and dry should be carefully kept' till the next i 
rains. It should then be exposed to the atmosphere. It will soon become j 
soft and pliant. As soon as pliant enough to handle without breaking, it 
should be made into hands of about twelve leaves each ; these should then 
be put into heaps of about 1 £ feet to 2 feet high, and left quietly to ferment 
for about two months, at the end of which time the tobacco will be found ; 
to be perfectly cured. The heap should be occasionally looked at to take | 
caie it docs not get hot inside, and it would be well to cover it over with \ 
plantain leaves, or even to wrap it up in bundles of paper to keep out the ' 
air. There is another point I would draw attention to, and that is, when 1 
the weather is dry, the tobacco when cut rapidly becomes dry, and it is * 
difficult to obtain colour. After several experiments I found the following j 
the most succe-sful method in the very dry weather. When the plants are 1 
ready for cutting, cut them early in the day and place them on the ground, ' 
all close to one another, and leave them there till the next morning. Early 
in the morning turn them over and leave them thus exposed for a second ' 
day. The next morning early turn them again, and at about to ton o’clock 1 
after they have had some sun, bring them into the tobacco-house and place 
them tn hcap<= about nine inches to one foot in height. Leave them for a" 
d.av to ferment and obtain colour, turn the heap over next dav, and as soon 
as the leaves are of a good yellow co'our, hang them from bamboos in the ‘ 
tobacco-house. It must be borne most carefully in mind that the operation 1 
of thus placing them in heaps in the tobacco-house to obtain colour is clanger- ' 
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ous, and that the heaps require the greatest attention, for the leaves being 
full of moisture rapidly ferment, and become hot and mouldy; there- 
fore, constant watching is necessary, and no plant should be allowed to 
remain after it has obtained colour, but should be at once hbng up. It will, 
while hanging, continue to obtain a fuller and better colour. Hang till dry 
and proceed as detailed above. The great points are to obtain a colour 
before allowing to dry ; to use no artificial method of moistening, to have 
patience and wait for the moist atmosphere of the next rains; then to 
make into hands, and leave to ferment for about two months. I venture 
to give the above results of my own experiments, hoping they may aid 
others and induce them to make further experiments, and at length we 
may, by this means, arrive at a simple and certain method of curing tobacco 
in this country fit for the European market. The present country method 
is of no use, and it is quite immaterial to the natives if the tobacco is 
mouldy, so long as it is strong and pungent. The method adopted in 
Cuba is also one that does not suit this country, as there they have constant 
showers, and all the instructions, say — ‘Avoid excess of moisture. 5 In this 
country, when tobacco is ready, we generally have a fine hot wind and no 
showers, and, therefore, we must wait till the monsoon. It is possible, how- 
ever, that in Guzerat this delay might be avoided, and that an artificially 
damp moisture might be obtained in tobacco-rooms or houses by the use 
of wet knskus or jowaser tatties. 55 

In November 1871, Mr.-Robertson sent various samples of tobacco, 
prepared by him, to Mr. Broughton, Quinologist to the Madras Govern- 
ment, and to Dr. Lyon, Chemical Analyst to the Bombay Government, 
for analysis. Regarding a sample of Virginian tobacco prepared in 1869, 
Mr. Broughton remarks : — “ I find it to contain three per cent of nicotine 
most certainly. It yields 22’9 per cent of ash, of which 19-67 per cent, 
consists of potassic carbonate. It thus appears that the specimen fulfils 
the conditions necessary to tobacco of good quality to European smokers. 
On actual smoking the tobacco is good, though not of special excellence ; 
considered as an Indian production for the European market, it is a suc- 
cess. Its only fault appears to reside in the curing. Three per cent, is a 
somewhat small percentage of nicotine for Virginian tobacco, which is said 
to contain ordinarily a considerably larger amount. The soil sent contains 
“but little calcic carbonate, and is suitable for tobacco cultivation. 55 
Seven samples were examined by Dr. Lyon, who reported as follows : — 
“The first point to be noticed is the great general similarity in chemical 
composition which exist between the mineral constituents of the various 
samples of Shiraz and Havanna tobacco. This resemblance is especially 
noticeable as regards the proportion between the basic constituents, vie., 
the potash, lime, and magnesia. The resemblance tends to confirm the 
inference terminating the 12th paragraph of Dr. Forbes Watson’s report 
(1871) on the cultivation of tobacco in India, vie., ‘ that tobacco plants 
grown from different seeds on the same soil will possess substantially an 
identical composition as regards their mineral constituents. 555 “ I Mould next 
draw attention to the relatively large amount of chlorides in the tobacco 
(both Shiraz and Havanna) of 1871. It is possible that this is due to the 
presence of chlorides in the manure, &rc., used. If so, it affords a proof 
of the facility with which the tobacco plant alters its mineral constituents 
according to the nature of the soluble matters present in the soil on which 
it is grown, and (showing its susceptibility to treatment) holds out hopes 
of our being able to improve the mineral constituents of the plant in any 
desired direction, by properly apportioning the soluble matters of the 
manure employed. I should think that the presence of chlorides in any 
large quantity 'in the plant must tend to louer its quality ; the presence cf 
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alkaline chlorides, in all probability, confers sallness, not only on the 
tobacco itself, but also on the smoke, from their volatilisation. It would, 
therefore, appear advisable to avoid as much as possible the presence of 
chlorides in the manure to be applied to the soil. It is curious that the 
percentage of nicotine is smaller in the Shiraz tobacco of each year than 
in the Havanna tobacco of the same year ; and remarkable also that the 
nicotine is very much less in quantity in the tobacco (both Shiraz and 
Havanna) of 1871 than in the tobacco of any other year. This diminished 
percentage of nicotine in the tobacco of 1871 may be due to an alteration 
in the method of curing adopted. It is remarkable, however, that coin- 
cident with it we have a decided alteration, as shown by the increased pro- 
portion of chlorides present, in the mineral constituents of the plant. It 
would be worth while, I think, to conduct a few experiments something in 
this way. Samples of the same variety of tobacco might be grown on the 
same soil, under the influence of different manures subjected to the same 

E rocess of curing, and then submitted to analysis. This appears to me to 
e a tikelv method of ascertaining the best way of improving the quality 
of the tobacco. The curing process also might be varied with a view of 
ascertaining the effect of alterations in it on the percentage of nicotine.” 
Mr. Robertson, commenting on these two reports, says! — “Both Dr. 
Lyon's and Dr. Broughton’s letters are in my opinion extremely interest- 
ing and instructive to those interested in tobacco cultivation. Their analy- 
sis proves that the opinion given in Calcutta that the samples sent by me 
to the Agricultural Society contained no nicotine, was erroneous. I have, 
in subsequent experiments made in 1S71, on tobacco grown in the rains of 
1871, closely followed as to curing the directions given by Dr. Forbes 
Watson of the India Office. But I purposely continued from year to 
year to plant on the same soil, manuring it highly and using a very consider- 
able amount of ashes. Dr. Lyon’s analysis, as remarked by him, proves 
very clearly the truth of Dr. Forbes Watson’s remark in paragraph 12, 
page 6, of his report, as to the influence of acclimatisation on the com- 
position of the ash. It will also be noticed how, year by year, notlnvith- 
stnnding full manuring, the quantities both of potash and of nicotine have 
steadily gone on decreasing, til! in 1871 none of the potash remained, and 
but little nicotine. These experiments are, 1 think, also a proof that as yet 
we do not fully understand the cultivation of tobacco in India, for they have 
been made entirely on red soil, a soil not generally considered as suitable 
for tobacco, and as irrigation was not available, the seeds were planted in 
May, and the crop was commenced to be gathered in September and 
October. That the red soil is well-suited for tobacco is clear from Dr. 
Broughton’s remarks, vie., that the ‘ specimen fulfils the conditions neces- 
sary to tobacco of good quality to European smokers.’ It appears evident, 
therefore, that tobacco of good quality can be grown on common red soil’ 
if only the necessary condition of rotation of crop is amended to and if 
the seeds are planted about the middle of Mav. This is somewhat im- 
portant, as tobacco is a very valuable and remunerative crop.” “ I would 
however, venture to remark that the experience I have gained after four 



tobacco well, is, even 
troublesome, 


. . r export the European markets. To cure 

cell, is, even if following the most simple methods, exceedingly 
. we. and requires more care than natives will ever give to it 
especially as bv the native method with less trouble and care comparatively 
(wlien the trouble and care is considered as so much expenditure), as 
favourable a price can be obtained for their own tobacco in the native 
market as can be obtained for Indian tobacco grown for the European 
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market/’ In a report on some samples of tobacco grown and prepared at 
the Government Model Farm, Khandesh, Dr. Lyon writes “ Before 
commenting upon these analyses, I have, in the first place, to point out 
that very little is known as to the influence which the chemical composition 
of a tobacco has on its quality and commercial value, and that it is futile, 
therefore, to attempt to draw any but very general conclusions as to the 
quality or value of tobaccos from the results of their analyses. Further, 
we know exceedingly little as to the influence which varying conditions of 
climate and soil have on the chemical composition of tobacco. It is there- 
fore, much better, I think, for the present at any rate, to regard analyses 
such as those under report in the light of experiments undertaken with 
the view of collecting data from which ultimately conclusions may be 
drawn on these and other similar points. We are now, as it were, only at 
the first stage of the enquiry, only collecting data, and ought to content 
ourselves with recording facts, leaving their interpretation until such time 
as enough analyses have been made, and data collected, to give reason- 
able ground for supposing that conclusions grounded upon them will be 
fai-ly correct.” 

In 1885 some samples of tobacco grown at Nadiad, in the Kaira dis- 
trict of Bombay, were forwarded to London by the Bombay Govern- 
ment for valuation, and a few extracts are here given from the reports of 
various well-known tobacco manufacturers in Great Britain : — 

“In determining the value of this article, we require to take into ac- 
count the present value and supply of North American tobacco, as that 
we think would be its principal competitor for cutting or for roll. There 
is a plentiful supply of American for fillars, and the prices are low this 
season, and when such is the case other growths are at a discount. It is 
to be borne in mind, also, that the bulk of American is in the form of 
‘ stripts ’ which is much more suitable for our purpose than leaf. To com- 
pete successfully, therefore, with that growth it would require to be fresh, 
clean, well cured, and dried, and to possess these two qualities in addition, 
it must smoke pleasantly, and take a good drink of water 5 in other words, 
it must possess the quality of absorbing a sufficient supply of moisture to 
overcome the cost and the duty, and yield a profit when sold at a low 
price two or three pence under the duty. We have tested the Indian 
growth on both these points, and find it deficient as compared with the 
American. There is another purpose for which it might suit, that is, as a 
fillar for cigars, but of that cigar manufacturers will be the best judges” 
{Extract from the Report of Messrs. Thomson cS 5 Porteous, Edtnburga). 

“ The stalk is too coarse and heavy for the narrow-shaped leaf, too much 
like Arrakan growth to find a market here, but might possibly do so on 
the Continent. The cause of this is the use of indigenous seed, and the 
only remedy the use of seed from Japan or java, which cai ries a broad 
leaf on a thin stalk, and in good condition is worth from 5/. to Sd. per 
pound.” {Extract from Report of Messrs. Richard Lloyd and Sons, 
London'). 

“The condition in which unmanufactured tobacco should be shipped 
from India is a very important point, particularly for tobacco suitable for 
spinning and cutting, and, unless the tobacco is carefully dried before 
packing in bale or hogshead, the results are very serious indeed. The 
shipper suffers in value and disappointment, and the tobacco has a stigma 
attached to it. We have seen what would have been good tobacco, had the 
drying been attended to, sold for export at id. per pound, quite unfit for the 
duty. The classification into size of leaf is very imporlant, also colour and 
texture. There is another important matter, and that is the stemming, or 
withdrawal of the midrib after the tobacco is cured, before the process of 
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classification or after it. We think we are correct in stating that 75 per 
cent, of the importation from the United States is stemmed tobacco. 
Manufacturers who produce roll or cut prefer stemmed tobacco, unless 
when birds’ eye is required, or the making of snuff. In curing tobacco for 
spinning or cutting there must be no fermentation ; with tobacco for cigar- 
making it is somewhat different.” “ From the flavour and appearance of 
the sound leaves, we are of opinion that the tobacco had been somewhat 
fermented after curing. The sound leaves had very good colour for spin- 
ning, but quite unsuitable for cutting or cigars. The selection with regard 
to texture and size of leaf had not been attended to. Some of the leaves 
were suitable for cigars on aecountof texture.” “ Looking at the sample 
as a whole, we would describe it as ‘ nondescript. 5 The burning pro- 
perties were very defective, the stem or midrib too fleshy or thick in com- 
parison to size of leaf. We worked up the samples into roll, but the results 
were very unfavourable, the taste and flavour being very objectionable. 
In growing tobacco it is desirable that the planter or cultivator should 
have a specific object in view, i.e., if his intention is to export his product, 
or to manufacture in India. Should he decide on exporting to the United 
Kingdom, it will be requisite for him to fix on producing tobacco suitable 
for either spinning, cutting, or the making of cigars. This arranged, 
select the most suitable seed, adapting the soil so as to produce a leaf 
with all the necessary qualifications, when the plant is matured, cutting 
and curing, or drying, after the American manner, if for spinning and 
cutting, and after the Cuban method for cigars. The importations of 
tobacco from the United States (for spinning and cutting) into’ the United 
Kingdom, and for cigars from Cuba, Mexico, United States of Columbia, 
Germany, and Holland, have to be feared by the Indian grower, he has 
to face all this competition. Still we think he will obtain a share of the 
business, provided he complies with the necessary conditions and is pre- 
pared to adapt himself to circumstances. The questions of proper drying 
before shipment, the classification of length and texture, and colour, 
freedom from dirt, sand, and fermented flavour, and the withdrawal of the 
stem after curing must all be carefully attended to in order to success.” 
“ We have since learned that a very large proportion of wrappers, or out- 
side covers for cigars, are imported into the United Kingdom with the 
stem taken out or stemmed. To make tobacco-growing in India a suc- 
cess in ten years the Goverment should engage thoroughly practical 
Americans to instruct the cultivators, teach them how to grow, and how to 
cure, and see that their orders are strictly carried out; this applies to 
tobacco for spinning and cutting ; the Cubans for tobacco for cigar-making 
otherwise the position will not be much better fifty years hence” (Extract 
• from the Report of Messrs. J. (sf F. Bell, Glasgow), 

“ We believe that nothing can be done with the Indian tobacco in this 
country so long as the native seed is used; we should suggest that seed 
should be used and obtained from the ‘ Fostenlander 5 district of java, or 
from British Honduras, which, in our judgment, are likely to produce 
good results in Indian soil. There is a large consumption of tobacco 
grown in the Dutch colony of Java, which might, we believe, be partly 
supplied from India, if the same seed be used, and the same care in culti- 
vation be exercised ” (Extract from the Report of Messrs. Sales, Pollard 
& Co., London). 

KhAndesh.— ' Tobacco was grown in Khandesh as early as 16C0 and 
spread thence to Gujrat. Its area in 1S88-89 was given as only 2^22 
acres, and its export is now insignificant. So much has the local tobacco 
fallen off by careless tillage, that it is now almost set aside for the exotic 
Virginian and Shiraz hybrid. This was introduced as an experiment in 
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1860-70 by Mr, Fretwell, Superintendent of the Model Farm. The two 
seeds were accidentally mixed together and the present crop' is a cross 
between them, The Havanna seed was also tried, but was found too 
delicate for the climate and was given up. The local tobacco is considered 
very inferior to the mixed variety both in strength and flavour. Next to 
the alluvial soils, which are very limited, the grey soil on the sites of 
deserted villages is the best for tobacco. Failing this, black soil is chosen 
though light red is in some respects more suitable. In the grey soils of 
village sites very little manure is wanted. After more than one crop has 
been grown, an occasional dressing of old farm-yard manure is used.. 

Irrigation, though objected to by some, is, in Mr. Fretwell’s opinion, 
especially in the dry east, necessary, not so much for’the growth of the 
plant, as to bring the curing season before the middle of November when 
the air is still moist. Tobacco is generally grown in small plots of not 
more than one-eighth of an acre. The sowing season lasts from June to 
August, but is sometimes delayed till October. Twice during growth, the 
suckers are removed, but this is usually Very carelessly done. In a native 
field, nearly all full-grown plants have suckers, rivalling the parent stem in 
luxuriance, and they flower both on the stems and suckers. The cultivators 
seldom show any signs of an attempt to limit the number of leaves. For this 
reason the leaves are not properly developed, and their strength and flavour* 
never come to perfection. The cutting lasts from November to February, or 
about five and a half months from the time of sowing. At the time of 
cutting, the lower leaves are usually faded and yellow, the central ones in 
prime condition, and the upper ones unripe. Generally, the whole plant 
is cut and the flower-buds nipped, leaving a few inches of stem which 
again throws out fresh leaves. But these are worth very little and are 
Seldom gathered. The Kunbis, from a feeling against destroying vege- 
table life, do not cut the plants themselves, but employ Bhils and others 
to do it for them. A few of the better husbandmen, especially among the 
Musalmans and those near the Government farm, pluck the leaves singlv* 

According to the common way of curing them, the plants, as they are 
cut, ate laid in rows on the ground until the leaves lose their brittleness and 
become limp arid flaccid. They are made into bundles, erkas, of four or 
five plants each and brought to sdme convenient place for drying, very 
often to the roof of the owner’s house, and laid in close overlapping rows. 
When the colour of the leaves has begun to change, the rows are turned 
over, and this is done several times with many sprinklings of water till all 
are of nearly the same shade. At this stage, about twenty-five small 
bundles are made into large bundles, jurlis, tied together with a few fibres 
of the root of the pains {Butea frondosa) tree, sprinkled with water, stacked 
and covered with gunny cloth or roshn (Andropogon Schosnathus) grass, 
and loaded with heavy stones. To equalise the fermentation, every third 
day the bundles are turned, watered, and rebuilt. This water sprinkling, 
made necessary by the dryness of the climate, destroys the finer qualities 
of the tobacco. The process of curing is entirely performed in the open 
air and takes from five weeks to three months. The part near the stem is 
always mouldy, and the rest varies from the proper fawn colour to deep 
black. Much is absolutely rotten 

Blackened tobacco, though useless for any other purpose, is generally 
preferred by the natives. The present method of curing must continue, 
unless, by the help of irrigation, tobacco is sown in June and cut in Nov- 
*T n ° er > ar >d a drying house is made under ground and covered with thick 
thatch. Even with this care, the wind will probably be too strong to allow 
leaves to grow perfect enough to be made into cigars. The only improve- 
ment in curing, introduced on the Model Farm, is the cutting out of the 
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stem The average acre cost of tillage (in 1S80) varied from R30 to R35. 
and the outturn from about R144 to R250 ( Bombay Gns.. XII., 165). _ 

In Nasik no well-to-do Kunbi will grow tobacco, because, as it is said, 
his aversion to destroy life will not permit him to nip off the flowering 
shoots The cultivation is generally entrusted to Bhils or Kolis, who are 
paid half the produce for their labour. When the leaves are ripe, they are 
nipped off and three or four of them are laid one over the other in the sun 
to dry. They are turned from time to time, and after a fortnight sprinkled 
with water, sometimes mixed with the sap of mango-tree bark or the juice 
of a coarse grass called surtui, and packed in underground pits, or, if the 
quantity be large, stacked closely in the open air for eight days. This 
heightens the colour of the leaf and improves its flavour ( Bombay Gas., 

X VI., 101). 

Hove, in the account of his tour in Bombay (1787), page 113, thus 
describes the mode of cultivation and preparation of tobacco in Cambay at 
that date: — “The tobacco plant is of the same species as that cultivated in 
the West Indies. The soil is partly a light white clay, but the greatest 
part consists of a soft sand. The seed is sown under cover in baskets 
as soon as the first rain has fallen, from whence they transplant it about 
3 feet from each other. Two months after these plants were set, the tops, 
except those which were intended for seeds, arc cut off so as to give to the 
leaf a more vigorous growth. The leaves begin to turn yellow about October 
and are plucked off as they ripen and arc suspended in shady places to 
dry. Those that arc plucked at this time of the year ( April) are the late- 
ral shoots which are taken off as they arrive to a tolerable size, and are 
laid into barley straw where they acquire the yellow colour, when they arc 
dried like the former. They besprinkle them with a kind of syrup not un- 
like treacle, which is extracted from the juice of the Bornssus and Corypha, 
which gives them n particular flavour, and by themoistness they are enabled 
to spread them in small packages in their natural form, and press them 
lastly down between two boards by the help of stones, in which state they 
are exported to Surat and Bombay markets.” "The price of tobacco is 
monopolised by the Company’s brokers ; therefore it is not well known 
to any persons but themselves. The Nabob is entitled to the half of every 
produce, but commonly leaves the poor farmer only the fouith part.” 

JX. TOBACCO IN SIND. — “This plant is grown in the /17/nrjy‘season 
The first crop is. called Niri, the second is gathered about a month later, 
and is inferior ; its name is Bauii, or Bajara. There arc several varieties : 
The chief are, 1st, Shikarpmri, of which there are two kinds, Tnlkh (bitter) 
and Mittho (sweet); 2nd, Siniii, a dark and inferior article. All the Sind 
tobacco is sweated in cocks, and covered with mats, preventing the access of 
air. Hence its inferiority, when compared with American ” (Dr. Stocks). 

X. CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE IN CENTRAL 
INDIA. — Dr. R. H. Irvine, late Residency Surgeon, Gwalior, gives the 
following description of the famous Bhilsa tobacco and the mode of culti- 
vating it “ The field has been celebrated for above one hundred years 
for producing this superior tobacco. It is situated eastward of, and ad- 
joining to, the wall of the town of Bhilsa, and is completely enclosed by a 
wall of stones, containing an extent of six or seven bighas (say, about three 
acres). In this space, tobacco is alone cultivated, and no other crop The 
ground is copiously manured, nearly, the whole of the town manure being 
ploughed into the ground previous to planting out the tobacco plants 
1 he manure is a compost of cow-dung, horse and sheep-dung, straw fire- 
ashes, and general refuse, amongst which must not be overlooked the baked 
clay of broken earthen pots. This field alone produces the superior tobacco 
though that plant is extensively cultivated o! the ordinary quality round' 
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the town. The fine produce of this field is not to be bought. The soil is 
not alluvial, being far removed from any nullah or river. Besides the im- 
mense quantity of manure supplied, the plants are carefully weeded and 
thinned out, the strongest only left; the flower-buds are nipped off, saving 
the few allowed to remain for seed; and five or six leaves are the utmost 
extent allowed to remain on the plants. The seed is never changed. The 
soil appears to consist of ddbris of various kinds, and stiff loam, in nearly 
equal proportions. The ddbris is chiefly the remains of substances in the 
manure, small pieces of red and black earthenware and carbon ; also of 
small pieces of kanknr (calco-siliceous concrete, effervescing slightly with 
acids), and pieces of compact felspar and black schorl. The other half, or 
elutriated portion, is a stiff dark coloured loam.” “ The presence of the 
carbonate of potash is doubtless owing to the large quantity of wood- 
ashes contained in the manure applied. The chief, if not the only cause, 
of the goodness of the tobacco of this single field is the very careful and 
high cultivation applied.” Mr. O’Oonor says that in Central India, 
tobacco is grown on high, well-ploughed Iandfs. The leaves in the pro- 
cess of curing are sprinkled with earth containing roh salts, and that they 
are also sometimes steeped in tobacco-water. A second crop is frequently 
taken from the stems left after the first crop has been gathered, and 
the yield is said to be abundant. In Malwa, rusa grass (Andropogon 
Schoenanthus) and madar leaves (Calotropis gigantea) are used in the fer- 
mentation of tobacco, and are supposed to improve its flavour. The grass 
contains an aromatic volatile oil, and the madar leaves an acrid principle, 
both of which are approved by native taste. 

XI. CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE IN THE CEN- 
TRAL PROVINCES. — The area under tobacco in these Provinces (ex- 
clusive of the Feudatory States and Zamindaris) was stated to be 19,649 
acres in 1S8S-S9. The plant is cultivated in small patches in the vicinity 
of nearly all the villages, and the whole of the produce is consumed locally. 
The seasons for sowing and cutting vary in different districts. In Nar- 
singpur the crop is harvested exceptionally early, vis., in October. In other 
districts the stems are cut usually in February and March. The curing is 
done in a very rough and primitive fashion. The average yield in these 
Provinces is stated in Mr. O’Conor’s report to be about 200II1 to the acre, 
and the price from four to twenty pounds per rupee according to quality. 
The well-to-do classes mostly use imported tobacco. 

XII. CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE IN BERAR.— 


According to statistical returns tobacco occupied 15,760 acres in 188S-S9, 
This shows a great falling off compared with the extent of its cultivation 
during the preceding year. The fluctuations observed In the returns for 
previous years are mainly to be accounted for by the varying character 
of the seasons. At present Amraoti is the largest tobacco-growing dis- 
trict. The quality of the tobacco is poor; and most of it is consumed 
locally. Dr, Lyon analysed a sample of tobacco from the Buldana dis- 
trict with the following results 
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Commenting on analysis. Dr. Lyon says “ The market-value of 
tobacco depends ver^ much on delicacy of flavour and aroma, points not 
appreciable by chemical analysis, and on which the influence of the 
methods of curing or drying adopted is not yet made out. It is hence not 
only very diflicult from an analysis alone to give an opinion as to the 
quality of a tobacco, but also even more difficult to suggest the proper 
remedial measures for inferiority of quality. I may, however, state that 
except in showing a slight deficiency of soluble extractive, the proximate 
analysis of this tobacco gives no indication of inferior quality. The 
analysis of the mineral constituents or ash shews, however, that the tobacco, 
like most Indian samples, contains less potash and more lime than the 
finer American tobacco.’ 3 It would, therefore, appear that manures con- 
taining potash salts might be advantageously employed in the cultivation 
of this tobacco. The following information is taken from O’Conor’s 
reports — “ In Berar, as in the Central Provinces, the average return per 
acre is very poor indeed. In West Berar a rayat is satisfied if he gets 200D0 
of cured leaf to the acre. In East Berar the yield is better, but still very 
poor. The highest recorded yield amounts to 50oll>, but the average is 
little more than half this, vis., 258!!). The yield might be greatly in- 
creased by liberal irrigation and more care generally. Prices vary greatly 
according to quality' and other circumstances.” “The average price is 
stated at from 3 to 5 seers per rupee, or from one anna and seven pie 
to two annas and eight pie per pound. There is hardly any competition 
in the trade in tobacco.” 

XIII. CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE IN MYSORE 
AND COORG. — The following information regarding tobacco operations 
in Mysore is taken from Mr. O’Conor’s report, and from the Gazetteer. 
Tobacco is grown on land where ragi and other similar grams are culti- 
vated. And sandy soil is preferred, though black soil is sometimes utilised. 
The seed is sown in June or July, ».£>., after the early rains have commenced. 
The seed-beds are prepared in the vicinity of wells or other sources of water 
supply. The seeds are sown mixed with dung, and after being pressed 
down smooth with the hand and watered, they are covered with mats or 
with the leaves of the date-palm. When the plants come up the coverings 
are removed. If the plants are wanted quickly more dung is given, and 
all weeds are removed. The seedlings are transplanted into fields’ pre- 
viously prepared by frequent ploughings, and manured by cattle and 
sheep. The plants are placed in holes lS inches apart and are filled in 
with a mixture of red earth, sand, and dung. As this is the rainy season 
artificial watering is not usually required. The plants are topped about a 
month and a half after haring been set out, six or seven leaves only being 
allowed to remain on each stem, and the suckers are removed. The 
plants, which ripen between November and January, are cut down to 
Within four or five inches of the ground; the stems aie then split length- 
wise, each portion carry ing three or four leaves. 1 hese half stems arc then 
strung upon a line passed through their lower ends, and for twenty davs 
they are exposed to sun and air. Every third day they are turned and 
should there be ram they must be covered with mats. The tobacco is then 
taken into a house and arranged in aheap. After being turned four or 
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the best in this Province, the red soil on whTch ’it is'grown’iT rn«ch° 4 w ff 
«»* ,'«”<• bangalore, and the sample of tte® tobara ’em "o’ M° 
Broughton was pronounced by him to be richer in potassic carbonate than 
many of the native specimens which he had tested. A plentiful supply of 
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the ashes of plants and of wood, stated by him to be required for manure, 
can also be easily procured from the jungles in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood ” (Letter from Officiating Commissioner, Nundydroog District, 
dated February 1874). A tobacco produced in the Periyapetna taluk of 
the Ashtagram division is also said to be of very superior quality. The 
climate, however, of Mysore is on the whole considered to be unfavourable, 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere during the critical time of curing. 

The following interesting description of the cultivation and preparation 
of tobacco in the neighbourhood of SerinPapatam is taken from Buchanan’s 
Join ney through Mysore and Canara, Vol III., 441 (1801) : — 

“ Tobacco is cultivated not only in gardens, but also in rice-land and 
dry fields. In the first and last cases, the cultivator pays the usual rent. 
When it is cultivated on rice-land, the State gets one-half of the produce. 
In the month preceding the summer solstice, the field ts ploughed fourteen 
or fifteen times. In the month following, furrows at the distance of two 
cubits are drawn throughout the field, and are filled with water. In these, 
young tobacco plants from the seed-bed are placed, at nine inches distance, 
and a little dung is put at their roots. The young plants are then covered 
with broad leaves, and for four times are watered once a day. These 
leaves having been removed, the plants for three times get water once in 
four days; and even again on the twentieth day, should the rainy season 
not have then commenced. At the end of the month the whole field is hoed, 
and the earth is thrown toward the plants in ridges. At the end of the 
second month this is repeated, and at the same time all the leaves, except 
from six to nine, are pinched from every plant ; and all new leaves, that after- 
wards shoot from the centre, are once in eight or ten days removed. When 
it begins to whiten, the tobacco is fit for cutting. After having been cut 
to the ground, the stems are allowed to lie on the field until next day, 
when they are spread on a dry place, and exposed to the sun. Here the 
tobacco remains nine days and nine nights On the tenth morning some 
grass is spread on the ground ; on this heaps of the tobacco arc placed, 
and the roots are turned towards the circumference. The heap is covered 
with straw, and pressed down with a large stone. In these heaps the 
tobacco remains for nine days. The stems are then removed from (he 
leaves, of which from six to ten, according to their sire, arc made up into a 
small bundle. These bundles are again placed in a heap, covered with 
straw, and pressed with a large stone. Every evening the heap is taken 
down; and, each bundle having been squeezed with the hand, to make it 
soft the whole is again replaced as before. On the fifth evening the to- 
bacco is spread out all night to receive the dew. Next day the heap is 
rebuilt, and this process of heaping, squeezing, and spreading out to the 
dew, must be in all performed three limes ; the tobacco is then fit for sale. 
The larger leaves of this tobacco seem to me to be well cured for the 
European market, being not so dry as usual with that cured in India, but 
moist and flexible. For three successive years, throe crops of tobacco may 
be taken from the same field : but before a fourth crop some other article 
must intervene for at least one jear; and after this plant, even in gardens, 
no second crop is admitted.” 

NATIVE AND EUROPEAN PREPARATIONS OF TOBACCO, 
Very little has been written on the subject of the various preparations 
of tobacco intended for consumption by the natives of India; the following 

information extracted from a few well known works will, howtwtr, give a 
genera! idea as to the composition of the tobacco mixtuics in common nv\ 
Grierson, m hi? Bihar peasant Life, thus de«c- ibes the prepat at ion of 
tmiacco m that part c{ Bengal ; — -The tobacco v- crushed bj a oeairt ret* 
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in? as a lever and supported on pillars. At the lower portion of the j 
beam is fixed a peg which, when the beam is lowered, crushes the tobacco 
placed in a hollow below. The fragments of tobacco are collected by a 
broom, and sprinkled with water ; and afterwards made up into balls of 
■ different sizes. Tobacco intended for chewing is called f taint, surti, or 
dokhta in Patna 1 ; tobacco for smoking is known as piaiti or pint ; and 
snuff is called, nas or nas. Tobacco which is spiced or scented is known 
as khambira or khawxira ; sdda is plain tobacco ; and a mixture of the 
two is called doras or dorttsa. The principal spices used in Bihar for mixing 
with tobacco are : -jatamansi, chharila,sugand-ivala, and sttgand-kokila. 

Mr. Baden Powell, in his Panjdb products, says Every kind 
of tobacco is either “ Italka ”or " phika ” that is, weak or mild ; and kaura, 
which is superior, strong, and pungent. Tobacco-buyers test the strength 
of tobacco by placing a bit on the tongue, and seeing whether it produces 
any irritation. Strong tobacco is heavier than mild. ” According to Dr. 
Dymock the gurdku which is used in the httkah is a mixture of tobacco 
and gtlr in equal proportions. This substance has the appearance of an 
extract; when required for use it is broken into fragments and packed in 
the chit am, and ignited by placing on the top a layer of burning cinders 
or of rice balls specially prepared for the purpose * The following in- 
gredients are mentioned by Mr. Baden Powell as being used in the pre- 
paration of the khamirn smoked by the wealthier classes in the Panjab 
Preserved apple, gulkhand (conserve of roses), panri (the dried clip- 
pings of pan leaves) muskhbala (a scented wood), sandalwood, ilachi 
(cardamoms), khesra (the arak or esserce of the flowers of Pandanus), 
kokar.ber (wild jujubes), and occasionally the pulp of the pod of amaltas, 
(Cassia Fistula). A cheaper kind is made merely with sandalwood, wild 
ber fruit, and g tigal gum (Balsamodendron), and sells as cheap as 7 seers j 
per rupee. The real khamira is sold by the jarful, not by weight. 
The snuff used in the Panjab is made of noki tobacco pounded ; the best 
comes from Kabul, Kandahar, and Peshawar. 

The tobacco used in the North-West Provinces for chewing and eating 
is all imported frorn Oudh, and is sold in the leaf at from ten to fifteen 
rupees a maund j it is bought in the raw state and prepared by the pur- 
chaser; that eaten with pan is a decoction prepared by boiling the leaves 
in water after carefully separating all the stalks and fibres and cleaning 
the tobacco from all impurities. After being twice boiled and allowed to 
stand for twelve hours, the water is drawn off, and, after being thickened 
with perfumes, _ is evaporated until it assumes the consistency of paste. 
The second, or inferior kind, which is eaten alone or with pan , is merely 
the dry leaf well saturated with water in which the stalks and fibres have 
been boiled. In the Moradabad district tobacco for smoking is usually pre- 
pared in three ways. The best sort consists of half tobacco and half 
molasses. With cheaper sorts a considerable quantity of rdk, an impure 
carbonate of soda, is mixed, and the proportion of molasses is dimi- 
nished. The flavour of inferior tobacco is said to be much improved by 
the addition of rak. r 1 

Ixdiax Cigars. — During the last twelve or fifteen years there has been 
a steady improvement in cigar manufacture, both as regards make and 
ouality. This is more especially the case in regard to those prepared in 
the Madras Presidency. It must have taken a considerable time to acquire 
a taste for the old style of ‘ trichy ’-a coarse, black, briny cheroot with a 
hollow reed inserted down the centre to enable it to draw properly. The 
present representative, with its carefully selected wrapper of thin glossy 
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leaf, is so far supcrioi as not only to have replaced the Manilla, which used 
to be the fashionable smoke in India, but is gaining, as statistics will show, 
a reputation in Europe. There are at present nine factories for the manu- 
facture of cigars in Trichinopoly, and one in Malabar. 

Dr. Shortt thus describes the native mode of manufacturing cigars in 
Southern India •. — “ The Indian cigar-maker, like all other Indian artisans, 
works with very few tools. To turn out the most approved cigars, he 
needs only a small board, a pair of scissors, and a smooth stone, weighing 
5 or 6 pounds, to serve as a pounder. He first tears off the midrib, ouc 
of a parcel of leaves, which he sorts at the same time in two heaps. One 
of these contains the best leaves reserved for the covers, and those unfit 
for that purpose are put in the second heap, and are used to fill the inte- 
rior of the cigars. Then a roll is made of the leaves intended for the cover- 
ing. By this means the wrinkled leaves are stretched and made even. 
The roll is then beaten with the pounding stone to flatten the veins and 
further to stretch and stiffen the leaves, which, after this process, come out 
of the roll in bands as neat as fresh paper. The cigar-maker then takes 
tip one of these bands and cuts out a crescent about 8 inches long and 2 
inches broad at the centre : meanwhile his assistant takes up a few of the 
leaves, unserviceable for the covering, and gathers them into a rough cigar, 
which he covers with a coarse wrapper of tobacco. This is the core. The 
cigar-maker takes up one of these cores and by rolling it between the 
palm of his hand and the board, gives it a neat appearance. Much of 
the di awing qualities of the cigar depends on this stage of the process. If 
the core be very irregular, a little extra pressure will make it appear even, 
but the air passages will, at the same time, be choked If the core be 
properly made, very little rolling is enough lo give the cigar a neat 
appearance. When this is done, the outer covering called the robe is put 
on and the end is pasted. In cheroots both ends are then trimmed with 
the scissors, but in the Havanna-shrtpcd cigars one end being conical 
does not require further manipulation. A cigar-maker and an assistant 
can roll from 5 00 to t.ooo cigars in a day of eight hours, and they are paid 
from 12 annas to R3-8 per thousand, according to the finish and the 
form of the cigars. Except for some qualities of Pondicherry cigars, no 
substance whatever is used in Southern India to improve the quality of 
tobacco. But for Pondicherry cigars the water contained in tender cocoa- 
nuts is said to form a valuable sauce, which is the technical name of the 


stuff used in preparing tobacco for cigar-making. ” 

Dr. Shortt stales that snuff is largely prepared at Masufipatam in the 
Kistna district, and is exported for sale all over India, chit fly to Calcutta, 
where it is readily bought up by Jewish, Armenian, and Arabian mer- 
chants for export to Persia and the Arabian Gulf. It is made of the best 
tobacco produced in the district ; the mode of preparing it is as follows ; — 
The leaves arc cut into hahes and the stem entirely removed. One half 
is dried in tlw sun and pounded into a conn- powder and the second half 
is boiled In ice in salt water, and the juice extracted is used again in the 


ilace of salt water with a frc'“b suppls of tobacco. When the juice 
x-cornes rather thick and gummy, it is poured into a big pot and left to 


tnk*n o it n*-d put into English nine bottles and it is -early for exportation, 
" 1 n tr th tl p tsppe- and lov. t r Carnatic, taking * r.ufi e- mtuh more 
ti-nrron than m Bengal: indr; 4, 1 base x» ser b> o- in .» country vK-e 
tin custom was nun- nrm.'dirt. Smoking, on tie o -'r. r \, is if great 
d-*r»T't!.’ The »/,, jj, tmhrri’vn, exutjt at.i< {’ Mus tlvar*. 
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The lower classes smoke cheroots, or tobacco rolled up in a leaf; but a 
Brahman would lose caste by such a practice, and it is not considered as 
becoming, even among the richer part of the Sudra tribe” ( Buchanan , 
Journey through Mysore and Canara, 52). _ 

An interesting account of tobacco is gb cn in a report published in con- 
nection with the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 18S6. The following 
extract regarding the manufacture of cigars and other preparation, of to- 
bacco is here quoted : — _ , 

“In the Colonies cigars are made almost entire^ - by hand, and in Eng- 
land the same rule prevails in regard to the best qualities; but the poorer 
sotts arc formed in moulds. The chief advantage of the better mode of 
manufacture is that comparatively little skill is required in forming the 
cigar into the necessary shape, and it can be done by young girls possess- 
ed of but little experience. The drawback is irregularity in the compres- 
sion of the cigar, and consequently uncertainty in the burning These 
cigars are generally made of the more common leaf, viz., German fi liars 
with Japan or Java covers or wrappers, and they enter into competition 
rather with smoking or pipe tobacco than with foreign cigars. In the 
manufacture of the latter the West Indian and other Colonies possess the 
advantage of being the owners of good raw materials, and if the quality 
can be improved, or even maintained, there is eveiy reason to expect a 
prosperous future. It is hardly creditable to Britons over the sea that 
they should be so largely dependent on Manilla and Sumatra for supplies 
of cigar wrappers, and that the best cigars in Britain should be of foreign 
origin. As soon as the cigars are formed they go to the sorter, by whom 
they are classified according to colour. They arc then tied in bundles, 
forced into boxes, and set to dry in a warm room. The English cigar 
manufacturer has to lose the interest on the duty from the time the leaf 
is taken out of warehouse until the cigars go into consumption. He has 
also to go to the expense of grinding his stalks, which are practically 
worthless as an article of commerce, before he can obtain a return of the 
duty paid upon them. There are few articles of daily consumption so free 
from adulteration as the cigar. Attempts have been made to imitate the 
well known Havanna flavour by artificial means, but the result has not 
been very satisfactory. 

“The manufacture of pipe tobacco for English consumption is, with the 
exception of a few fancy sorts, entirely in the hands of British manufac- 
turers. Very little skill is required in this trade, but great ingenuity has 
been displayed in the various machinery for saving labour, both in cutting 
and spinning. It may be remarked that Australia and the Cape are both 
quite abreast of England in the adoption of machinery. In the United 
Kingdom the law docs not permit the use of any ingredient except water 
and acetic acid in cut tobacco; and water, acetic acid, olive oil, and essen- 
tial oil for flavouring, in roll and cavendish. A few years ago a sirong 
demand set in in favour of highly flavoured tobacco, and smoking mixtures 
composed of flavoured cut-cavendish and ordinary cut tobaccos were 
largely used. This demand has now become considerable modified. 

“ Twenty or thirty years ago the working classes in this country for the 
most part smoked cut tobacco. The fashion may now be said to have 
changed in favour of roll ; this is due largely to a somewhat unfortunate 
competition which set in a few years ago. Eor a considerable time the 
retail price had net varied and the public bad become accustomed to it. 
\\ hen circumstances absolutely required an advance in price, certain 
traders endeavoured to meet the difficulty by causing the leaf to aosorb 
more water. The competition then really became one as to how Much 
water tobacco leaf Could bt, made to absorb, and inasmuch as a rich leaf 
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was more liable to decompose in the presence of water than a poor one, the 
latter came largely into use In the meant me a few large manufacturers 
continued to maintain their quality, and raised their prices, and to protect'' 
themselves, ‘■ent out their cut tobacco in packages bearing their own labels. 
The result was that this class of tobacco became a favourite amongst the 
middle and lower midd’c classes, and cut tobacco, apart from that sold in 
manufacturers’ packages, has been largely superseded by roll. Formerly 
cut tobacco was confined almost exclusively to three classes, vis. : (t ) 
Bird’s eye, which was generally understood to represent a light leaf, and 
included the stem ; ^2) Returns generally prepared from the same leaf 
with the stem lemoved j and (3) Shag, generally prepared from a darker 
leaf, and subjected to a slight amount of sweating or fermentation. These 
three names are still continued in the trade, but manufacturers have for 
the most part adopted fancy ones. Public taste changes in the most un- 
accountable manner in regard to these brands ; and when unequivocal 
success has been achieved for any one, it appeals to be the chief aim of 
every other manufacturer to imitate as nearly as possible its name, price, 
and quality. A considerable demand prevails for flake tobacco, which 
only differs from ordinary cut in being pressed into a cake before being 
placed in the cutting-machine. This causes it to appear in uniform 
lengths and it is frequently packed in boxes and used for cigarettes. 

“ "I he manufacture of roll and cavendish has undergone a complete 
change within the past twenty years. The old mode of manufacture 
consisted in placing the cake or roll in an open press at ordinary tem- 
perature for a month or two, when it assumed the well-known dark 
colour which distinguishes il. Now the roll or cake is subjected to heat 
in the press, and two or three days are sufficient for the process. 

“ American leaf is for the most part used in the preparation of pipe 
tobacco, and it is remarkable that in every case it is the produce of a 
milder climate than that from which we obtain our cigar sorts. This 
would lead us to look to Australia and the Cape Colonies for the future 
supplies of this class of tobacco. At present the cultivation in these Colo- 
nies may be said to have hardly got beyond the experimental stage, but 
there are not wanting many hopeful signs in regard to the future. The 
consumption of cigarettes as yet gives no indication of abatement. Ori- 
ginally confined to Turkish and light Virginian, they may now be said to 
embrace nearly every description of tobacco; and such is the ingenuity 
displayed in the machinery by which they are manufactured, that about 
two hundred and fifty cigarettes per minute can be turned out completely 
finished by one machine. 

“ The demand for *snupf in Europe has declined of late years, and this 
has no doubt discouraged the working out of new ideas. The stems or 
midrib of smoking or pipe tobacco leaf are utilised by the snuff manufac- 
turers, but the stems of cigar leaf are regarded as almost worthless for 
their purposes ” ( Wait McCarthy). [ Certain races of the inhabitants 
of India use snuff but to no great extent. Their snuff boxes are often very 
interesting. See the account under Entada scandens, Vol. III., 246. — Ed .] 

Pipes and other kinds or tobacco holdirs. — The oldest known 
pipes, vis., those discovered in the tombs of the Aztecs in Mexico, and in 
mounds in various parts of the United States, were made of clay or stone, 
often elaborately carved into the form of animals; and they had a single 
stem. As already mentioned, the first pipes seen in use were those 
curious bifurcated tubes belonging to. the inhabitants of the West Indian 
islands, and through which the smoke was drawn into the nostrils. The 
rolls or bunches o f burning herbs which are said to have been first seen 

* Conf. with remark at p. 423 under Export Trade. 
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by Columbus and his followers in the island of San Salvador were prac- 
tically cigars, the wrappers of which were constructed from the spathes 
of Indian corn. The practice of using a wrapper other than that of 
tobacco leaf is common in many other countries at the present day. In 
India, both in the plains and on the hills, the leaves of various trees are 
constantly used for this purpose. In Western India these wrappers, 
known by the name of bidis, are the leaves of Bauhinia racemosa. This 
tree is worshipped by Hindus during the Dasera feast in October, and 
its leaves are distributed amongst friends and relatives. The Santals 
twist up the leaves of Sal (Shorea robusta) into* tobacco holders. The 
ordinary cigar or cheroot of Europeans, with its wrapper or leaf specially 
selected as an outer covering, is obviously an outcome of the primitive 
method of using a covering other than that of tobacco. Regarding the 
Santa! wrappers, which are often shaped like pipes, Dr. Watt remarks:— 

“ It might be assumed that the substitution of a bamboo joint or reed, 
in place of the wrapper that was consumed, and which flavoured the 
tobacco, would be a \erv natural and simple improvement. To affix to ; 
a bamboo joint a reed mouthpiece is to produce the form of pipe which is 
generally claimed as of European origin— the clay pipe. Bamboo pipes ' 
with reed mouthpieces arc in use, as a matter of fact, among many of 
the hjll tribes of India, Africa, and other parts cf the world. It is also 
just possible that the suggestion to use a pipe emanated from the East, 
being borrowed from the ancient practice of smoking ganja, or the narco- 
tic derived from hemp. Tobacco pipes closely resembling the ganja and 
opium pipes arein common use in many parts ol India. Clay pipes are not 
made in India of the bamboo joint pattern ; but pipes in that shape are 
made both in stone and brass by the inhabitants of the higher moun- 
tains, and these pipes are very similar to the metal pipes used by' the 
Laplanders ” In Spiti, according to Captain Harcourt, the men smoke 
from a long steel pipe which every zamindar carries in his waistcloth. 
A very primitive form of smoking, and one which is even now prac- ! 
tised by some of the aboriginal tribes of India, as by Hindu inhabitants of 
the higher Himrilayan ranges, is to make two connecting hole' on the face ' 
of a sloping bank, into one is inserted the ignited tobacco, and from the \ 
other the smoke is drawn into the mouth. The awkward and uncomfortable > 
position of the smoker naturally led to an improvement effected by the 1 
insertion of a bamboo pipe into the smoke hole. 

The ordinary pipe used in India is the fniba, the primitive form of 
which is the nnryel, a hollow cocoanut shell half filled with water. The 
tube, called beta or gotta, supporting the ch'lam or tobacco-holder, is 
passed through a hole at the top of the cocoanut until the end dips below 
the surface of the water; and the smoke is inhaled through a pipe insert- 
ed into another opening near the top of the shell. If a pipe is not handy 
the mouth is then applied directly over the opening. This form of huka 
is that which is used chiefly by Hindus. The Muhammadan pipe, or hub- 
ble-bubble, although the 'same in principle, offers a greater variety of 
forms, some of which are elaborately and elegantly fashioned. The water- 
vessel, if of the cocoanut shape, rests in a stand,' or is shaped, usually m 
the form of a bell, so that it can be made to stand on the ground. These 
pipes, of which there are many varieties, differ chiefly as to mode of attach- 
ment, and shape of a smoking stem or nethad In some the ne.-ha 
issues from the top, in others from the side of the bowl. Thev may be 
straight, curved, bent at an angle, or jointed ; or they may be in'the form 
of a long flexible tube; these latter are called pechv&n or rtnrhdar, and 
are said to have been invented in Akbar's time. The flexible tube con- 
sists of a long coil of wire covered with doth and more or lass ornamented I 
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The necha or drawing tube is usually a reed or a piece tfsn? kanda (S 
charum ciliare) stem covered often withsdkandgold thread. 

TRADE STATISTICS. . . 

In order to give some general ^^Urom a^report prepared 

£ wl e i (Colonial and Indian Exhibition Re- 

trade in tobacco. The French Stat.st.cal Society eshmam ^ ^ under 
sumption at 4,480 million pounds, and 1 P rob , lJnitec l States alone 
tobacco is not far short of India 817,000 acres 

there are annually close upon 600,000 a , a d following tabulai 

Viewing the trade of the , U ;^lw c S Svenue therefrom is instruo 
Srr S Wn h ; and the steady way .t ha. 

developed : — ~~ " 


Year. 

Consumption. 





ft 





10,700,316 

1790 . 




19,490,199 

1S00 


. • • * 


2i,i33, oS 3 

1S10 . 


. • • * * 


i6,5i9,5'5 

1820 . 


. 


iS, 899,J37 

1S30 . 


, • - • * 


22,971,406 

1S40 . 


• . 


27,53 s , »°4 

1850 . 


. . * * * 


35,106,641 

i860 . 


. • 


40,485,253 

1870 . 


• . • 


4S,i9i,555 

1SS0 . 






Revenue. 

6^,So4 
i,33S,i93 
2,093,495 
2,9°4, 2 5 i 
2,828,96s 
3,43',9t>3 
3,337, 2 5 s 
5 , 529,400 
6,433, >47 
8,433,53 s 


~ “ Last year Jjyff ^ 8> o8 4 ,57^ while the 

consumption 53,055.984®, a ? d , 0 , 767, 3771b. The value of the 

total amount in bond was dec ) a . r n ed f £ at B Sn was £3,900.599, and ^ 
tobacco imported last year into /- o ___ j^o. Thus it would 

revenue obtained from ‘ obac “ ^“S> e n d sum ^ion of tobacco in Great Bn- 
appear that in ninety-five years ,q 700316® to 53,053,984®, and 

tain and Ireland has increased fr ° m r °;J rn .„ ent during th.c same period 
the revenue derived from tobac co_ by ^ ; s noteworthy that of the 

has increased from ^ 696, 804 to £8,084,5/4^ manu f actU red tobaccos and 

imports only 4,307,789® ^^Ih are stated to have been consumed. At 
■snuff and of this only l,73°’9 2 4l “ are ^ 78oIb of manufactured 

the same time the United g£l alon|sSfof the quotation given 

tobaccos. These figures, when _ const dered al ° d B tobacco> convey some idea 
as the total of the imports of the manufact inanufact unng or P rc P ar ' 
of the magnitude of the British or _ home tr Manina , and other forei go- 
ing tobacco for the consumer. The Hawm with the infinitely 

’giSSjildSS have to compete 

cigars. This fact has caused some authontics on ^ iTlanufactU red tobac- 
sresent system of imposing one uniform P e upon all our Colonial 

c \-s> whatever may be their value, is l ] n i? J., t they cannot compete with 
isM Indian manufacturers. It is admitted tnaii j ’ unmanufactured 

rolhHavanna and Manilla cigars, and the low uu British manufacturer 
cos, as compared with manufactured, allows me 

N. 15i 
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to produce a cheaper article at home tlian can be sent from the Colonies 
and India Vo England. It is, however, believed that many of the Colonial 
and Indian tobaccos and cigars have properties of their own that would 
commend them to a large number of consumers, were it possible that they 
could be sold in England at a price that would enable them to compete 
with the British manufacturer. 

“ Since the 5th of April 1S78, the duty on manufactured tobaccos has 
been 31. bd. a pound, provided it contains to per cent, moisture, and 3s. 
to, /. if less than that amount. Thus, while the duty is not lessened when 
the tobacco contains more than 10 per cent, moisture, it is raised when it 
contains less. The duty on cigars has, since the 4tb of April 1S79, been 
fixed at 5s. 6 d. a pound, regardless of their intrinsic value, or the amount 
of moisture they contain. The question of moisture is one of the very 
greatest importance, for it may not inaptly be said that the profits made in 
the tobacco trade at the present day are entirely due to water. We are 
indebted to Mr. J. Chambers (of Messrs. Grant, Chambers & Co.) for 
much valuable information regarding the tobacco trade, and may here 
quote a passagefrom a private letter of his on the subject of profit : ‘ About 
75 per cent, of the tobacco cut for the pipe is sold in the shape of ‘ Shag ’ 
at 3d. an ounce retail; the manufacturer sells this at 3s. to 3s. 2 d. a pound, 
so that taking the average cost of tobacco at 0 d., and the duty' at 3s. 6 >t, 
the article is sold at considerably below cost price. 5 This is due to the 
fact that the article comes into the hands of the manufacturer in a dry 
state, and the profit is due to the increased weight, on the addition of mois- 
ture, in the process of manufacture. A tobacco, to use the technical term, 
must drink well to be profitable, 55 


Trade in Indian Tobacco.* 

[ In dealing with this subject the following may be given as the more 
important sections :—isl, Exports; and, Imports; 3rd* InternaeTradei 
t.e., the movement from Province' to Province, whether by sea or by' road, 
fail, and canal ; and 4th, Trans- iron tick Trade. Each of these sections 
will be found briefly reviewed in the remarks below; the returns for each 
fourth year during the past twelve being more fully analysed, in order 
to show the growth or decline of trade in each class of Indian tobacco. 

/st. — Export Trade in Indian Tobacco.— One of the earliest references 
to the export of tobacco from India occurs in Wlilburn’s Oriental 
Commerce. .No mention is made of tobacco in the edition of iSrg, but 
in the later issue (1S25) it is stated that tobacco of a very superior quality 
was cultivated in the vicinity of Masulipatam, and that snuff was occa- 
sionally sent from India to England as presents. It would thus appear 
that Indian tobacco was practically a curiosity at the beginning of the 
century, but fifty years Jater it had assumed a distinct position in the 
foreign markets. Thus, In the first Annual Statement of the Trade and 
Navigation of British India, published m 1S66-67, the Government of 
India show that the exports of raw tobacco were valued at R5.61.836 ; 
of that amount Aden received R3, 37-/43 ; Mauritius £94,517 ; the Straits 
Settlements £52,266. and the United Kingdom R7,oSS, smaller amounts 
going to France, America, &c. No mention is made of cigars being 
exported from India, though a large amount was annually imported! 
Of the exporting Provinces, Bombay in >$66-67 beaded the list with 
R 3 w 2 > 72 t> followed by Madras £1,15.070. and bv Bengal with l! 76,014. 
Ten years later the exports were valued at KS'.o 1,398. The following 
tabular statement exhibi ts the exports of Indian tobacco during the past 

,ev,eiTof tJ,c Indian Tobacco Trade here given has been furnished by the 
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twelve years under the headings Cigars and Other Sorts for Manufac- 
tured Tobacco, Unmanufactured Tobacco being exhibited separately; — 

Exports of Indian Tobacco to Foreign Countries. 


Years. 

Manufactured. 

Unmanufactured. 

Cigars. 

Other Sorts. 

9 



lb 

R 

ib 

R 

lb 

R 

1876-77 . 


190,136 

147.445 

205,033 

22,578 

'10,508,720 

7 , 51,375 

1877-78 . 


189,742 

1 , 43.946 

317,887 

38,750 

10,594,604 

7 , 47,675 

1878-79 . 


196,759 

1,21,786 

247,743 

30,176 

13,279,158 

11,11,260 

1879-80 . 


130,324 

96,633 

407,148 

33.439 

10,874,623 

11,67,025 

1S80-S1 . 


207,005 

1 , 59,953 

198,S 1 1 

26,504 

13,267,325 

12,21,853 

1881-82 . 


223,470 

1,48,136 

515,463 

46,581 

9 , 79 i, 39 2 

9 . 55,659 

1882-83 • 


220,019 

1,40,788 

228,228 

25,287 

10,653,549 

9,86,358 

1883-84 . 


251,926 

1,62,618 

256,465 

25,324 

18,577,276 

'4,88,773 

1884-85 . 


238,109 

1,69,049 

166,328 

21,064 

15,620,864 

13,09,789 

1885-86 . 


230,924 

1,58,892 

205,456 

23,735 

10,752,397 

10,65,835 

1886-87 . 


273,209 

2,11,391 

193,996 

27,036 

9,868,834 

9 , 57,'56 

1887-SS . 


296,829 

2 , 42,344 

254 ,Si 9 

29,415 

io,8S8,8o7 

10,22,760 

1888-89 . 


270,075 

3 , 47,913 

175,269 

21,917 

6 , 799 .SSo 

6,67,668 


A review of the returns for each fourth year from 1876-77 ret eals the 
fact that not only have the exporis increased during the past twelve years— 
94*6 per cent.— but that the consumption of Indian cigars in Great Britain 
is the chief cause of the increase j thus in 1876-77 out of a total valued at 
R 1,17445, the United Kingdom received only R36, 224 worth, whilst the 
Straits Settlements took #46,044. Another striking fact of the year under 
reference may be mentioned, vis., that of these exports the share taken by 
Madras was R59 ,i 68, British Burma contributing #40,836. Four years 
later (1S80-81) out of a total of Rt,5y,953 worth, the United Kingdom took 
#54,948, the Straits Settlements #64,720. The Madras manufacture of 
cigars is, however, seen to have made a start, since of the total exports 
that Presidency contributed #79,940 worth, British Burma remaining 
stationary. In 1884-85, of the total exports — #1,69,049 — the United King- 
dom took #69444 worth, the Straits #52,490. The Madras share of these 
exports was practically stationary, that of British Burma amounting in 
the year unden notice to #36,892. In the last of the series of years selected 
above, the Madras exports and the British consumption are shown to have 
greatly increased. Of the total exports (#3,47,913), the United King- 
dom took R 1,62,414, and the Straits Settlements #86,965, but of these 
exports Madras furnkshed #2,20,405, Burma #58,359 ; the other Provinces, 
vis., Bengal, Bombay, Sind, in that year, as in all previous years, contri- 
buted much smaller amounts. 

. The tobacco returned las “ Other Sorts ” will be observed, from the table 
given, to be much inferiundn quality to the cigars. It consists chiefly of 
j C preparations of tobajcco which find their largest markets in the 
Maldives, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, and Arabia, the chief exporting 
rovince being Bengal; for eV-ample, out of the total exports of “ other 
sorts of tobacco shown in thk table, Bengal contributed the following 

R.6,»SandK 7 a 7 8'.8?:°R?? 4I '^ lh - in l88 °- 81 ’ Bw,7 > ; ' n ,884 - 55 ' 

as abovo"i't"S U "? a ""K-ctnred Tobacco for the same periods 

United Kingdom tookV-JV 8 * 6 ’ 7 a’ ° U ^ + - a total valued at R 7 , 5 I > 375 > t jl e 
„ lv,n S do ™took R 2 ,53,6i 3 , Austria^ Ri, 22j474> Mauritius, #1,20,888, 
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and Aden, R 36,2 36. The shares contributed by each' Province in these 
export were, from Bengal Rf>,09,058, Bombay R57 ,i 65, Madras ^79,781. 
In 1880-81 out of the total valued at R 12,21 ,853 the United Kingdom took 
R2, oS, 70 1, Mauritius, R 1,23,775, and Aden, R5,83,s89. The immense in- 
crease in the Aden trade is noteworthy, as it accounts for the high exports 
from Bombay; thus of the exports Bengal contributed R4,3i,310, Bombay 
R6,53,i87, and Madras R 1,23,707. In 1S84-S5 the Bombay-Aden trade 
continued to expand, while the amounts consigned to the United Kingdom 
and the exports from Bengal showed indications of declining. In 1888-89 out 
of the total exports -(1*6,67,678), the United Kingdom does not appear to 
have received any, while Aden took R 3,38,038, Straits Settlements, R 1,61,255, 
and Mauritius, 1*90,243. The shares contributed by the Provinces were, 
Bengal R94,9So, Bombay 83,47, 273, Madras 1*2,04,747. From the facts 
given above it will thus be seen that the most striking feature of the In- 
dian export trade in tobacco is the progression made by the Madras Pre- 
sidency, not only in producing cigars, which are meeting the Indian 
market and checking the import of foreign cigars, but year by year in 
these finding a larger market in Europe. 

2nd.— Import Trade . — In the Annual Statement of the Indian Trade for 
1866-67 the total value of the tobacco imported into India is shown to have 
been Rio, 13,093, which gave an import cuty of 1*91,667, The analysis of 
that traffic shows that America contributed R2,3o,o40, the Straits Settle- 
ments R2.60.284, Ceylon Ri, 72,180, other Asiatic Countries Ri, 62,315, 
while the receiving Provinces were in order of importance as follows: — 
Bengal R5,97,6o4, Bombay Ri, 02,287, Madras R 1,87,674. It will be thus 
seen that twenty years ago the Madras cultivation of tobacco was not 
sufficient to meet, the consumption in the Presidency, and that, like the 
other Provinces, it received large quantities from foreign countries. 

At the same time while the value of the total import traffic in tobacco 
has steadily increased, the share taken by cigars has declined, and that too 
almost coincidcntallywith the growth of the export trade in Indian-made 
cigars, already dealt with. The following table gives the figures of the 
Indian imports of tobacco during the past twelve years : — 


TRADE 

in 
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Export. 


Import. 
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Years. 

Manufactured. 

U«MA1> «^0^TuRe!x 

Cigars. 

Other Sorts. 

*876-77 . 

*877-78 

I87S-79 * 

iSyQ-So , . 

1550- St . . 

1551- S2 

1882-83 . 

1SS3.S4 . 

1554- S5 . . 

1555- SO . 

18S6-S7 . 

1SS7-SS . 

1SS3-S9 . 

Ib 

118,761 

115,082 

94,658 

8S,oS2 

65 ,;S 2 

78,140 

92,286 

109,206 
97,610 
74 . 24 S 
62,400 
60,940 
6 r.ooS 

R 

2,89,941 
3.26,410 
2 . 35.499 
2 , 73.388 
1 , 95 , 35 S 
2 , 32,536 

2,69,327 

3,50,384 

2,67,636 

2,62,372 

2,41,141 

2 , 12,377 

1 , 94,944 

lb 

1,015,100 

757,343 

1,049,921 

621,243 

807,797, 

55 °, 8^ 

, .087,579 

'• So 4 ,S 7 fi 
l' ', 257,934 

I* 

5 , 84,312 

^,24,103 

5,20,427 

3 , 53,562 

4 ,So ,548 

3 ,' 3,453 
5 , 14,826 
3 > 37 i 405 
4 ,SS, 5 ii 
4 , 8 1,744 
7 , 8 S ,324 
6,88,142 
10,88,064 

lb 

813,853 

636,562 

290,655 

277,109 

537,552 

780,716 

467,70s 

517,985 

522,201 

519,920 

604,436 
700,909 
4 s ', 603 

R 

82,627 

72,329 

37,163 

40,117 

54,581 

83,683 

5',934 

72,776 

85,934 

77,821 

75,454 

',19,202 

',12,565 


In the early trade returns S c nC , t! ° n was made into cigars and 
other manufactured tobaccos- lhs arst a PP earc 4 in the year 1870-71, 
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from which date the highest recorded imports occurred in 1883-84, viz., 
^3>5° 384. but in two other years, vis., 1875-76 and 1877-78, the imports 
exceeded 3 lakhs. Allowing for fluctuations, such as those indicated, 'the 
imports seem to have steadily declined from 1 18,761 ib to 6i,oo8lb. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the Indian import trade is the 
prominence of the Straits and China in the supply to India of Manilla 
cigars. During the year 1876-77 this traffic amounted to R2, 46,929, or 
85 - i per cent, of the total value, and 88‘2 per cent, of the total weight. 
Four } ears later (1SS0-81), these countries contributed cigars valued at 
^1,25,949, or 645 per cent, of the total value and 71 '6 per cent, of the 
total weight of cigars imported. In 1S84-S5 the imports of these Manillas 
were valued at 890,690 or 33*9 of the total value and 6o - 5 of the total 
-weight of cigars imported. In 1888-S9 a similar result is noticeable; the 
Straits supplied cigars to the value of onlv 844,103 or 22 6 per cent, of 
the total value and 36-6 per cent, of the total weight of imported Manilla 
cigars from the Straits and China. Thus it will be observed that a 
marked decline took place in these Manillas during the period under 
notice, a decline which was much more pronounced in the value than in the 
weight of the article furnished. In fact, many writers hold that the degen- 
eration in quality of these Manilla cigars proved one of the most powerful 
factors in stimulating the manufacture of Indian cigars. It may be pointed 
out also that, while the total weight of all cigars imported into India de- 
clined 50 per cent, during the period from 1S76 to 18S9, the value of 
these cigars was considerably enhanced, a fact which would seem to 
point to the growth of our import trade in high class cigars coincident with 
the decline already shown of the cheaper Manillas from the Straits and 
China. The most noticeable countries which appear to have grown into 
importance in the supply of these more costly cigars seem to be the 
United Kingdom, Malta, Egypt, and the United States. 

Of the tobaccos returned in trade statistics as “ Other Sorts, ” a pro- 
minent feature is the increase in the supply from the United States, which, 
during the twelve years under notice, expanded from 143, 377ft, valued 
at 884,683 to 284,285ft, valued at 81,67,309. The tobacco, however, 
which is drawn from the United Kingdom is by far the most important. 

Vationaryl “lVi e twelve years from 1876-1889 it has fluctuated between 

> T4s-t0ok 'R6'V^° 0 J 00 °ftj the major portion being received by Bengal. 

^Kav"-3UPp1>Nii unmanufactured tobacco seems if anything to be declining. 
In 1876-77 IndiaSffiported 813,853ft, valued at 882,627, all but io,oootb 
being obtained fio?B Ceylon and imported by Madras. In 1880-Si the 
imports were 537,552®, valued at 854>5^t, of which all but 30,000ft were 
received by Madras frfcjjn Ceylon. In 1884-85 522,201ft, valued 885,934, 
were imported, of whicfc Ceylon furnished 431,508ft, Madras taking a 
little more than that amcJ unt of the total. In 18S8-89 the imports were 
481,693ft, valued at Ri,i2,j®5»°f which Ceylon contributed 385,504ft, Mad- 
ras talcing, as before, a little nCore than that amount. It may be added that 
during the past ten years, theiUnited Kingdom, Persia, Aden, and Turkey 
m Asia have steadily increased \heir supplies in unmanufactured tobacco. 

re-exports of foreign tobaiiv co j since the year 1866-67, seem to have 
considerably improved. The transactions in foreign cigars, for example, 
amounted on an average to R 8,000 • M other sorts of tobacco to about R6,ooo. 
t . 3rd - Internal Trade . — Coastwtsl '. — The total imports and exports of 
from ‘jr ? arne ? t 1 ?” 1 P ort to P°rt aloiW the coast of India average in value 
chief ls of rupees. Of unmanufactured tobacco Burma is the 

portions av!™r C t° Un Vi? r ’ from Beng\al and Madras, in nearly equal pro- 

_ T ' v °"tVnrds of the tobacco cW cried interprovincially by sea. Of 
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the traffic in cigar; Madras naturally takes the lead as an exporting Pro- 
vince; it sent to other Provinces, in 1S8S-89, R3, 08,451, out of a total of 
R 3 . 69.437 worth. O f that amount Bengal received cigars to the value of 
R2,t4,679, and Burma R1.24.609, the other Provinces having taken consi- 
derably smaller amounts. The traffic in tobacco of other sorts is. of much 
less importance; it was valued in 1SS8-80 at RS5.0I2. 1 he chief receiv- 
ing Provinces were Burma, Bombay, and Bengal ; the first mentioned 
took very nearly half the amount exported, and drew its supplies chiefly 
from Bengal. - 

By Rnil and River .— The total value of the exports in unmanufac- 
tured tobacco from Province to Province by land routes was returned in 
188S-S9 as R 1,36,18,047, of which Bombay exported 52 lakhs, and Bengal 
56 lakhs. Of these exports of unmanufactured tobacco from the Prov- 
inces Calcutta (Port Town) received R33, 20,141, Bombay R 13,58,536, and 
Madras (^4,40,932 worth. Of the Provinces which do not appear to meet 
their own demands, the North-West Provinces stand first, and received 
in 1SS8-S9 Ri 1,33,907, mainly from Bengal. The Central Provinces come 
next with R 7,86,529, drawn in equal proportions from Bengal and Bombay. 
But the Native States appear to produce considerably less tobacco than 
the Provinces of British India, for the returns of rail and river traffic show 
Rdjputana and Central India to have received last year tobacco to the 
value of R36,7t,i63, the bulk cf which u as obtained from Bombay; thus 
these Native States may be said to constitute the chief market for the sur- 
plus Bombay production. The rail and river traffic in cigars is compara- 
tively unimportant. The total value of the amounts carried were returned 
at R6, 60.519, of which Madras furnished of that amount to other Pro- 
vinces R4.14.594 worth. 

4th . — Trans-frontier.— The imports across the frontier of India are 
not very important and arc drawn mainly from Nepal, fa 18S8-S9 they 
were valued at (^4,97,543, of which Nepal supplied R3,gq{o 5 worth. The 
exports from British I "H/g. across the frontier are slight “larger than the 
imports; they were for * t J_hree years as follows'^ c 

= i kl= - : 


1 

1 

C«t. 

R 

ISS7-SS 

) 

63,803 i 

6,16,286 

1SSS-S9 

50,03s 

5,72,609 

ISS9-90 .......... 1 

61,572 j 

1 

5,47,669 


Of these exports it is somewhat curious that Nepdl takes from British 
India about the same amount as it has already been stated to give, vis., 
about four lakhs of rupees worth. Kashmir is next in importance, re- 
ceiving on an average about Rso.ooo worth of Indian tobacco. 

In concluding this brief review of the Indian trade in tobacco it may be 
remarked that the Figures analysed by no means convey an absolute con- 
ception of the total trade. For example, the exports from the Provinces 
to the Port Tom ns doubtless to a large extent appear again as exports coast- 
wise from Port Town to Port Town, or to Foreign Countries. An error 
would thus be involved by an attempt at totalising all the returns, if the 
actual production and consumption were the object in view. But as finan- 
cial transactions they are probably quite independent, and indeed any error 
involved by totalizing them would be more than compensated for'bv the 
local consumption which is ol necessity nowhere accounted for in trade 
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returns. The total value of tobacco transactions in India may thus be 
said to have been in 1888-89 as follows : — 


Foreign 

Coastwise 


f Exports 
(Imports 
J Exports 
(.Imports 


Carried by Rail and River . 
Trans-frontier | 


R 

10 , 39*493 

• • • • 13 . 95,573 

43 , 37,596 

■ • • • 54 , 22,946 

. . . . 1,42,78,566 

• • • • 5,72,669 

4,97,243 

Grand Total . 1*2,75,44,391 


The most serious error in the above statement of Indian transactions 
in tobacco lies in the coastwise returns, the expoits from one Province being 
to a large extent the imports by another ; but allowing for this it is pro- 
bably safe to say that the annua! value of the tobacco sales and of the 
local consumption in India is not far short of ^25,000,000. It need only be 
added here that the who’e trade in tobacco is entirely free of duty or 
other fiscal restriction. —Ed. ] 

NIGELLA, Linn. ; Gen . PL, L, 8. 

Nigella sativa, Linn.; Boiss., FI. Or., J., 68; Ranunculacete. 
Small Fennel, or Black Cummin. 

Syn.— N. INDICA, Roxb. 

Vem. — Kalditji, kdlijira, Hind.; Mugrela, kala-jirc, kal-ssira, Beng. i 
Tiikm-i-ga ndna, Kashmir; Shewn darn, siyah-ddm (Stewart), Afg, ; 
Kalonji, kalenjire. Bomb.; Karttn-shirngam , Tam.; Nall aft okra, 
Tel.; Kari)irigi, knre-jirage, karimsiragam, Kan.; Karun-chieakam, 
Malay.; Samun-ne, Burm.; Kaluduru , tsiNG.; Krishna-) Irak a, karave, 
sushnve, Sans.; Sh-ounia. kamune-asvad, habbatoussouda, ARAB.; 
Siydh-idnah, styah-biranj, Pees. 

Care must be taken to distinguish between the names kdld-ssird and kail- 
sirt, the latter being applied to the seeds of Vernonia anthelmintics. 
Moodeen Sheriff also points out that the literal meaning of the Arabic 
' and Persian names Habbntoussouria, and Siyd -danah in Hindustani is 
Kdla-ddnah (black seeds), which is the name in the latter language for the 
seeds of Ipomoja. (Pharbitis) Nil. 

References. — Rnxb.,Fl. fnd., F.d. C.B.C., 4 to ; Voigt, Hart. Sub. Cot., 4; 
Stewart, Pb. PL, 4; Elliot, FI. Andhr., t2<t; Phamt. Jnd., 5 ; Ainslic, 
j! fat. hid., /., 12S; O'Shaughncssy, Beng. Diverts., It. 4 ■ Moodeen 
Sheriff, Mai. Med. of Madias, St Sapp. Phenil. hid., fej ; U. C. Dntt, 
Mat. Med. Hind., 102 ; Dymock, Mai. Med. IK. hid., 2nd EL, 15; 
Pharmaco^r. hid., 2S ; Fleming, Med. PL and Drugs, as m As. Res., 
Vol. XI., ‘i 73 ; U. S. Dispens., JSth Ed., 1707 ; S. Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 
4; Med. 7 op. Ajmir, 140, 145; Year-Book Vharm., if 3 , 22( lSSo,224 ; 
Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 12! ; Baden Powell, Pb. Pr., 323 ; Alkutson, 
Eton, Prod., N.- W. r., V., 27; Him. Dist., 3 S 4 i Birdwaad, Bomb. l r„ 
3 , 21 7, 27 S ; Foyle, III. Him. Bat., M ; Cooke, Oils and Oi Leeds, 63 ; Bal- 
four, Cyclop. II., ioi)6; Hew Off. Guide to the Plus, of he. Bat., 8; Home 
Dept. Cor., 223 . 

Habitat. — A nativeof Southern Europe. Extensively cultivated in many 
parts of India for its seeds. Roxburgh believed it to be indigenous in 
India. Its Sanskrit names indicate, however, its introduction at a very 
early period. It is supposed to be the “ Black Cummin” of Scripture, the 
y.‘>.a >9 iov” of Hippocrates and Dioscorides,and the ” Gilk ” of Pliny ; 
and by some authors this, or an allied species, is Considered to be the 
“ Fitches ’’ mentioned in Isaiah (xxviit., 25, 27). 

Oil.— The set ns contain tu. o kinds of oil, the one dark-coloured, fragrant, 
and volatile, the other clear, nearly colourless, and of about the consistence 
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of castor-oil. The former, according to Dr. Dymock, has a fine blue 
fluorescence. _ _ 

Medicine. — The seeds are regarded as aromatic, carminative, stomachic, 
and digestive, and aroused in indigestion.loss of appetite, fever, diarrhcea, 
&c. They are also said to increase the secretion of mm ( U . C. Dutv. 
The Hakeems describe it as heating, attendant, suppurative, detergent, and 
diuretic. They give it, too, as a stimulant in a variety of disorders which 
are ascribed to cold humours, and credit it with anthelmintic properties 
(Pharmncogr. Indicn). M. Canolfe observed that after dosps of 10 to 40 
grains of the powdered seed the temperature of the body is raised, the pu’se 
accelerated, and all the secretions stimulated, especially those of the kid- 
neys and skin; in doses of to to 20 grains they possess a well-marked 
emmenagogue action in dysmenorrhcea, and in larger doses cause abortion 
(De Pavortemcnt crimhigl h Karikal. These de Paris, eSS/). 

Special Orixioxs.— §“ Nigella seeds have been long used in medicine. 
As a tonic condiment they are praised by Hippocrates. In India they are 
chiefly' used as aromatic’adjuncts to purgative or bitter remedies. They 
are given to nurses mixed with curry. '1 he officinal preparations are the 
tincture and powder. The former is an useful warm stimulant often added 
to other remedies” {Notes added from CPShaughnessfs Bengal Dispensa- 
tory and Bengal Pharmacopoeia). "Carminative and (actagoguein doses 
of -yi in fever ” (Assistant Surgeon Nehal Sing, Sahnrnnpur). “ The seeds 
fried, bruised, and tied in muslin rag, and smelt, relieve cold and catarrh 
of the nose by constant inhalation ” (p. W. Saviuge). “ Carminative and 
stomachic. Used also to preserve woollen cloths from insects" {Assistant 
Surgeon S. C. Bhottachcni, Chanda, Centra'. Provinces). “ It is a power- 
ful diuretic in complicated cases of general dropsy. The seeds are anti- 
bilious and when given internally arrest vomiting” (.Surgeon-Major D. R. 
Thomson , M.D., &/.£., Madras). “ Seeds are used as condiment and to 
proiect woollen clothes from being worm-eaten; they are mixed with 
powdered camphor and put within their folds ” (Surgeon A. C. Mukerjt, 
Noakhally). “ Has been employed locally combined with other ingre- 
dients in cocoanut-oil in cases of ec2ema. ptyriasis capitis, Sec., and found 
useful. Its action is mostly, 1 fancy, a stimulant, and probably a de- 
stroyer of pediculm. The preparation for local application is as follows s— 
Nigella sativa bruised, two ounces; Psoralea CoryliMia bruised, two 
ounces; Bdellium bruised, two ounces; Cosdni radix, two ounces; Sul- 
phur fNiliika gendagtim), one ounce; Oleum cocoa, two bottles. All to 
be put in a bottle and placed in the sun for one week. The bottle to be 
well shaken occasionally” (J. G. Ashworth, Apothecary, Kumbakonaw, 
AT auras). 

Food, -The SEEDS, which have a strong, pungent, aromatic taste, are 
much used by natives in curries and other dishes. They are also frequently 
sprinkled over the surface of bread along with sesamum seed. “French 
cooks employ the seeds of this plant under the name of Qtialrc ibices or 

"' ere f ° rmerly USed 35 3 SubstitUte for P=PP^’ 

Domestic Uses.— It appears to be a common practice in this counter 

in ordert n S f D fu f ^ ? ,ant between the folds of linen or woollen dS 
m order to pretent their being worm-eaten. * 1S 


Nig-er-seed oil, see Guizotia abyssyaica, Case. ; Vo!. £V.^ ^^^ roSlT '* : - 
Nightshade, Deadly, see Atropa Belladonna, Unn.; v! 
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NIP A, Webb; Gen. Pl.,f, 484. 

Nipa fruticans, Wurmb. ; Paule. 

Vern, — Giilga, gabna, goWial (fruits), Ben g. ; Da-ne, Burm. ; Poothndnh, 
And.; Gim-p6l, Sing. 

References. — Roxb., FI. hid, Ed. C.B.C.,677 ; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
684 ; Kura, For. FI. Bunn., II., 54 r ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 42c; Le 
Maout & Deraisne, Descrip. & Anal ft Bot. ( Eng Ed.), 822; Spans 
Enc; clop., 985; Balfour , Cyclop., 11 ., nor ; Smith, Die., 287 ; Treasury 
of Bot., 790 ; Kew Off. Guide to Bot. Gardens and Arboretum, 57 , Ind. 
For., 1 ., 222; Mason, Burma, 524. _ _ 

Habitat. — A soboliferous palm of the river estuaries and tidal foreslsof 
the Sundarbans, Chittagong, Burma, and the Andamans. The nuts of 
this, or of an allied species, are abundant in the tertiary formations of the 
island of Sheppey, at the mouth of the Thames. 

Fibre. — The leaves are used for thatching houses, also for matting. 
Food.— The inside of the large truit is, when young, edible; a toddy 
is obtained from the spathe [Gamble). This palm was known to the Dutch 
traveller, Linschoten, who, nearly 300 years ago. in his “Account of a 
Voyage to the East Indies,” menliored that it yielded an excellent wine. 

Domestic Use. — Hats and cigar cases are made from the fronds. 
The seeds might be used for vegetable ivory ( Kurs ). The foliage when 
burnt yields a supply of salt which is used for various purposes. 

NOTHOPEGIA, Bhune; Gen. PL, /., 425. 

[ Ic., t. 236; ANACARDIACriE. 

Nothopegia Colebrookiana, Plume; FI. Br. Ind., II., 40; WighU 

Syn. — Glycocarpus raceriosus, Dais. 

Vern — Amberi, Kan. ; Bala, Sing. 

References. — Bcddome, FI. Sylv., t., 164 ; Thmaites, En. Ceylon PI., 44 1 1 
Dale. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 51 (cxcl. syn). 

Habitat. — A small tree of Central and Southern India, extending 1 ° 
■ Ceylon. 

Food. — The sweet oily pulp of the fruit is eaten. 

NOTHOS/ERUA, Wight; Gen. PL, III., 34 . 

[. Ic., t. iff 6 ; Amarantacea:. 

Nothosferua brachiata, Wight ; FI. Br. hid., IV., 726; Wight , 

Syn. — PstuDANTHus brachjatus, Wight; Achyranthes brachiata, 
Linn.; /Erva brachiata, Mart. 

Vern. — Dhaulci phtndareri, Raj. 

References. — Data. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 217 ; hid. For., XII.. App. 20. 
Habitat. — An annual, with minute woolly flemers, found in most parts 
of India; also in Burma and Ceylon. 

Food. — The plant is used in Mcrwdra as a vegetable. 

NOTONIA, DC. ; Gen. PL, II., 446. 


[t. 4S4 ; Composite'. 

Notonia grandiflora, D<\; FL Br. Ind.. 111 ., 337 ; Wight, Ic., 

Syn.— C acaua gkandih-ora. Wall.; C. Kleinia, Herb., Madr.; N. 
Co l:\ mhos a, DC. 

Vern. — Wtinder-mli (MonV-cj’s bread). Mar. 

References. — Voigt, Hort. Sub. Col , 422; 1 ! -voiles, F it, Oilmt P/., //If, 
Dais. Gib-., Bomb. FL, ids ; Churn. Ind., O’Shaughnessy, 

Ilrrg. Ihsfenr,., 4b ; D) rsork, Mat. Mod. If. hid , 2> d Dd., 4' 4 ; Lisboa, 
!’• /’!. Bomb , 274 ; Balfour, Cyclop.. II., ///if. 
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Reputed Preventive for Hydrophobia. {J. F. Duthte.) 


Habitat. — A small sluub with fleshy leaves found in the hill}' districts 
of the Deccan and Western Ghats ; also in Ceylon. 

Medicine. — “This plant was brought forward in 1S60, by Dr. A. 
Gibson, as a preventive of hydrophobia. The mode of administration is 
as follows : — About four ounces of the freshly-gathered stems, infused in a 
pint of cold water for a night, yield in the morning, when subjected to 
pressure, a quantity of viscid greenish jtjice, which, being mixed with the 
water, is taken at a draught. In the evenings a further quantity of the 
juice, made up into boluses with flour, is taken ” ( Pkarm. hid.). Experi- 
ments were tried at the European Hospital in Bombay in 1S64, by Dr. 
Dymock, who says : — “ In one-drachm doses it had a feebly aperient 
action; no other effect was observed. The dried plant was fora time 
issued to medical officers in Government employ, but no further informa- 
tion as to its properties would appear to have been obtained.” 

Special Opinion. — § “ Further experiments with this plant have shown 
that it has hardly any physiological action upon healthv animals or men 
beyond a mild aperient effect in large doses” (W. Dymock , Bombay ). 

Nutmegs, ree Myristica fragrans, Houtt., p. 31 1; Myrtstice®'. 
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NUTS. 

The word nut, used in the popular or commercial sense, does not coin- 
cide with its botanical definition any more than in the case of the word 
fruit. In the botanical sense the term nut is applied to a particular class 
of indehiscent fruits which may or may not be edible, or indeed be of any 
economic value; whilst popularly' it. is rather loosely' applied to various nut- 
like fruits, seeds, or tubers, usually possessing more or less value either for 
food, or ornament. ^ In this latter sense the following list has been com- 
piled of. plants which yield the more important kinds of nuts used for 
economic purposes. In drawing up this enumeration the writer has prac- 
““W amplified the list given by Dr. Watt in the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition Catalogue. Nuts used merely as ornaments are, however, 
omitted, as they- have already- been mentioned under the article “Beads” 
m Vol. I., 426. The non-indigenous species are marked with an *. 
genius indlca, Colebr.; Vol. I., 126; Safindace®. 

The Himalayan Horse-chestnut. 

2. * Aleurites moiuccana, Willd. ; Vol. 1,163; Eufhorbiace®. 

Uelgaum Walnut or Candle-nut. 

A handsome tree introduced from the Malay Archipelago. The 
edible nut, which tastes like a walnut, contains a large quantity- °of useful 


* A^cardium occidentale, Linn.; Vol. f., 232; Anacardiace®. 

I he Cashew-nut. 

A tree indigenous in the West Indies, and now naturalised in many of 
the coast forests of Chittagong, Burma, and the Andaman Islands. 3 

4. * Arachis hypogcea, Linn.; Vol. I., 2S2 ; Leguminos®, 

Ground-nut, Earth-nut, or Pea-nut. 

An annual clover-like plant, originally- of South America, and" now cx- 
tensively cultivated in Southern India and in most warm countries. The 
-edible portion is the seed or pea, two or three of uhich are enclosed in a 
pod which ripens under ground The seeds are universally offered for sale 
by fruit-sellers :n India, and are roasted and eaten as nuts. 

S- * ArecaCatechu, Linn.; Vol. I., 291 ; Palm®. - 
The Betel-vut, 


177 
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This palm is a native of Cochin China, and of the Malay Peninsula 
and Islands. Cultivated throughout tropical India. The nut is univer- 
sally chewed in India as an ingredient of pan. 

6. Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. ; Vol. I., 330; Urticaceje. 

Jack fruit. 

The nuts (true fruits in the strictly botanical sense) are roasted and 
eaten. 

7. * Borassus flabelliformis, Linn.; Vol. I., 495; Palm m. 

Palmyra Palm. 

A native of Africa, which has now become naturalised in, and is largely 
cultivated, all through the tropical parts of India, and beyond the tropics 
in Bengal and the southern portion of the North-West Provinces. The 
soft albuminous seeds of the unripe fruits, known as tdlsans, are much 
eaten by natives. 

8. Buchanania latifolia, Roxb.; Vol. I., 544; Anacardiaceae. 

Chirauli-nut. 

A tree of the Sub-Himdlayan tract, and found generally throughout 
the hotter parts of India. The kernel is commonly eaten as a substitute 
for almonds. 

9. Csesalpinia Bonducella, Fleming ; Vol. 11,3; Leguminosje. 

Thf, Ffvf.r-nut, Physic-nut, or Nickar. 

A shrub found all over India and throughout the tropics generally. 
The nuts, or seeds, powdered, are used medicinally as a powerful anti- 
periodic and tonic. They are also made into bracelets, necklaces, and 
rosaries. 

10. * Castanea vulgaris, Lam.; Vol. II., 227; Cupulifer/e. 

The Sweet or Spanish Chest-nut. 

Has been cultivated with partial success at various places on the 
Himalaya. A variety with smaller fruit was established in Dehra Dun 
by the late Dr. Jameson from seed forwarded from North China by Mr. 
Fortune. 

11. * Cocos nudfera, Linn. ; Vol. II., 415; Palm a:. 

Cocoa-nut. 

This valuable tree, supposed by DeCandolle to have originated in the 
Indian Archipelago, is now extensively cultivated along the sea coasts of 
Tropical India and Burma. The edible portion is the tough albuminous 
substance which lines the hard shell or endocarp. For information con- 
cerning the various products of the cocoa-nut, and the uses to which the}' 
are applied, see the article “ Cocos.” Vol. II., 515. 

12. * Cola acuminata, R. Br.; Vol. II., 500 ; Sterculiace^e. 

The Cola-nut. 

A tree of Western Tropical Africa. The nuts or seeds have lately 
attracted attention as being likely to be used as a substitute for cocoa and 
chocolate. Cola or goora nuts are held in high estimation amongst the 
African negroes on account of properties similar to those possessed by the 
Coca leaf of South America. 

13 Corylus Columa, IJun. ; Vol. II., 575; Cupuliper^. 

The Indian Hazel-nut. 

A moderate-sized tree of the North-West Himalaya. The nut is 
smaller than the European hazel-nut, but nearly ns good in point of 
fins our. The true hazel-nut is occasionally met %\ith in the bazars of 
Ird’a, and is probably 'mported bv Kabulis. 
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14. Cucumis, spp. ; Vol. II., 632’; Cucurbitacete. 

The seeds of various forms of melon are roasted and eaten as nuts. 

15. Cyperus esculentus, Linn.; Vol. II., 6S4 ; Cvteraceje. 

The underground tubers, called Kaseru in the North-West Provinces, 
are used as food, as also are those Of C. jominicus. The tubers of other 
species are employed in perfumery, dyeing, and in medicine. 

16. Euryale ferox, Snlisb. ; Vol. Ill,, 303; Nymph;eace./e. 

The Gougon-nut. 

The black seeds are roasted in hot sand and eaten as nuts. 

17. Jatropha Coreas, Linn . ; Vol. IV., 545; Euphorbiaceve. 

The Physic or Purging nut. 


18. Juglans regia, Linn.; Vol. IV., 549; Juglande;e. 

The Walnut. 

The tree is wild and cultivated on the Himalaya. The nuts form an 
important article of trade over the greater part of India, a large proportion 
of the supply being brought down to the plains annually by Kabuli and 
other traders. 


19. Nclumbium spcciosura, Willd.; Vol. V., 345; Nymthteaceje. 

The hard nut-like seeds of the Sacred or Egyptian Lotus are eaten 
cither boiled or roasted ; and arc also sometimes strung as beads. 

20. Pinus Gcrordiana, Wall . ; Vol. VI., Pt. CoxirETUE. 

The seeds of the Neosa or Edible pine are collected and stored for win- 
ter use. They form an important article of food where the tree exists, and 
are brought into India in large quantities by Afghdn traders. 

ZI * * Ptsf^cia vera, Linn.; Vol. VI., Pt. I. j Anacarduceje. 

The Pistachio nut. 

a l so * s ^ported into India in large quantities by Afghan fruit- 
sellers, the main portion of the supply coming probably from Persia where 
large orchards of this tree are maintained. 


22. Prunes Amygdalus, Baillon ; Vol. VI., Pt. I.; Rosacea. 

The Almond. 

.1 ‘?- lmonc ls are annually brought into India from beyond 

the North-W est frontier along with pistachio nuts. 


23- Semecorpus Anacardium, Linn.; Vol. VI., Pt. I.j Ana cardiacs A3. 
The Marking-nut. 

The tree is abundant in Northern and Central India. The nut pro- 
ouccd on the apex of the edible hypocarp, or enlarged fruit-stalk, is eaten. 
1 he pericarp, or outer shell of the nut, yields a black resinous juice, which, 
when mixed with lime, constitutes a good marking ink for cotton. 

24. Strychnos Nux-vomica, Linn. ; Vol. VI., Pt. II.; Loganiace/e. 
Vomit-nut. 


A tree of Central and Southern India. The seeds or nuts yield a valu- 
able medicine, which in overdoses acts as a powerful poison. 

23. S. potatorum, Linn. f. ; Vol. VI., Pt. II. 

Clearing-nut, 

The seed, which contains no poisonous matter, is used for clearing 
muddy water. It is also employed in native medicine as an emetic. 

26. Terminalia Catappa, Linn.; Vol. VI, Pt. II.; Combretaces. 

The Country Almond. 

.... , coded-up embryo contained in the nut is much eaten by natives 

i he Kernels of T, belcnca are also eaten, but arc said to be intoxicatine. 
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27. * Theobroma Cacao, Linn.: Vol. VI,, Pt. II; Sterculiace®. 

The Cacao or Chocolate Bean. 

A tree of Tropical America. Cultivated in Southern India and Ceylon, 

28. Trapa bispinosa, Roxb. ; Vol. VI., Pt. II.; Onagrace®. 

SlNGARA-NUT. 

A common aquatic plant found floating on tanks and lakes. The 
starchy nut is universally eaten, and in many parts of the country forms an 
important article of food. 


LOGANIACrjE. 

Nux VOtnica, see Strychnos Nux-vomica, Linn.; Vol. VI., Pt. II; 
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NYCTANTHES, Linn./ Gen. PI., IT., 6 7s . 

[ OLEACE/E. 

Nyctanthes Arbor-fcristis, Linn.; FI. Hr. Ind., III., 603 ; 

Syn. — Scabrita scadra, Linn.; S. triflora, Linn., Mant. 

Vern. — II dr, sib dm, harsinghdr, saherwa, scoli, nibari, Hind.; Singhdr, 
harsinghdr, scfkalika, Beng.; Saparung, kokra, Kol. ; Sapnrorn, 
Santal; Samsihar, Khawar; Gongo, seoli, gang-siuli, Uriya ; Khcr; 
sari, Gond.; Pahttra, laduri, harsingar, kttri, shdili, Pb.; Karassi, 
Bhil; Kirsalidr, Baigas; Sirnlu, (Hoshangabad), Shirnlli, (Nimar)- 
C. P. ; Harisingarn, pdrijdtaka, Bomb,; Iihurasli, Mar. ; Jayapnrvati, 
Guj. ; Manja-pu, Tam. ; Paghada, bar chin, kdrti-chiya, pdri-jniamn, 
pdrujdtam it, Tel. ; Parsing, Kan.; Tsaybecloo, hscik-ba-lu, Bt/RM.; 
Pdrijatdka, sephaliea, rdjantkasa, Sans. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind,, Ed. C.BC., 29; Voigt, Ilort. Sub. Cal,,5S2; 
Brandis, For. FI., Z14; Kura, For. Ft. Burnt. , II., iss; Bcddomc, Ft. 
Sylv., t. 240 ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 254; Thmnites, En. Ceylon PI., 190 ; 
Grab., Cat. Bomb. PL, ill ; Stewart, Pb. PI., 141 ; Jones, As. Res., IV., 
244 ; Elliot, FI. Andhr., 86, 145 -Mason, Burma, 410; O'Shaughnessy, 
Beng. Dispcns., si ; V. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind., 189 ; Dymoch, Mat. 
Med. W. Ind., 2nd Ed , 473 ; S. Arjuti, Bomb. Drugs, 207 ; Murray, PI. 
and Drugs, St'rtd, 169 ; Year Book Pharm., 1880, 248 ; Irvine, Mat. 
Med. Patna, 48 ; Med. Top. Ajm., 143 ; Taylor, Top. Dacca, SI '• Baden 
Powell, Pb.Pr., 350 ! Atkinson, Him. Dist.,743, 778-, Lisboa, U.Pt. 
Bomb., 97, 223, 24j,2Qo;Birdv!ood, Bomb. Pr., 300 ; Roylc, III. Him. 
Bo/., 268 ; McCann, Dyes and Tans, Beng., 41 ; Buck, Dyes and Tans, 
Ah- IV. P., 25 ; Liotard, Dyes, 26, S8, 59, 92 ; Piesse, Perfumery, 63, 64 ; 
Balfour, Cyclop., II., 1116 ; Treasury of Bot,, 796; Here Off, Guide to the 
Mus. of Ec. Uot., 94 ; For. Ad. Rep . Ch, -Nagpur, 1885, 32; Buchanan, 
Statistics of Dinajporc, 151 ; Linscholcu, Voyage to E, Indies (Eng, Ed. 
1885J, If, 58-62, 68. 

Habitat. — A large shrub, with rough leaves and sweet-scented flowers, 
occurring in the Sub-Himdtayan and Tarai tracts; also in Central India, 
Burma, and Ceylon. Common in gardens. The flowers open towards 
evening, and fall to the ground on the following morning. 

Dye and Tan. — The hark is said to be employed for tanning. 

The corolla tubfs arc orange-coloured, and when severed from the limbs 
give a beautiful but fleeting orange or golden dye, which is mostly used 
for silk, sometimes in combination with turmeric. Half a seer of the dried 
corolla tubes will dve 60 yards of silk cloth. Mr. Wardfe says:—" 'I hese 
flowers are fairly rich in yellow colouring matter, which is readily 
soluble in water. The infusion produces very bright yellow colours on 
mulberry silk when properly mordanted; and when the right processes 
are u c cd this dye-stuff appears to be eminently suited for dyeing tu'ntr silk 
yellow. It has not such a great affinity for* wool.” The author of the 
M at hzan-ul-Adzriya states that the white portion 0/ the flow ere yields a 
purple dye known in India as Gulkamn. He says that directions for its 
preparation will be found in Karab sdirn-i-kobtr {Dr. Djmccl). 
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Preparation and Process op Dyeing. — The flowers, which Fall in the 
early morning, are usually collected by women and children. The white 
limb, or upper portion ot the corolla, is picked off, and the yellow tubes 
which remain are put out to dry in the sun, and afterwards stored for future 
use. The colour is extracted by steeping the dye-stuff in boiling water, 
and straining through a cloth. The fabric to be dyed, generally silk, is 
first drenched with water and then steeped in the liquid, either. when hot, 
or after it has cooled. It is dried in the shade. The result is a bright 
orange colour, the shade of which can be deepened by further steeping. 
The colour is very fleeting, and no proper means of fixing it appear to be 
known. In Murshidabad, however, a little lime juice is added to the liquid, 
and this seems to render the colour less transitory. In other parts of 
Bengal alum is employed for the same purpose. It is said to be sometimes 
used in combination with kusum or turmeric , occasionally with indigo and 
hath ( McCann , Dyes and Tans of Bengal). 

Buchanan ( Statistics of Dina j pare) wrote that the inner bark affords a 
red dye when beaten with a little lime ; and that the flowers produce a beauti- 
ful, though perishable, purple dye. This latter colour is, as stated above, 
according to Dr. Dymock, mentioned by the author of the Afakhcan as 
the product of the white portion of the flowers, and is called gulkamah. 

Oil. — The fragrant flowers of this plant contain an essential oil similar 
to that of jasmine. 

Medicine. — “ The leaves are useful in fever and rheumatism. The fresh 
juice of the leaves is given with honey in chronic fever. A decoction of the 
leaves, prepared over a gentle fire, is recommended by several writers as a 
specific for obstinate sciatica” {U. C. Dutf). "Six or seven of the young 
leaves are rubbed up with water and a little fresh ginger, and administer- 
ed in obstinate fevers of the intermittent type. The powdered seeds are 
used to cure scurfy affections of the scalp” ( Dymock 1. It is antibilious 
and expectorant, and useful in bilious fevers [Rai Kani Lai T)(, Bahadur). 

SrECivL Opinions.— § “Juice of leaves commonly' used in fevers” 
{Assistant Surgeon S. C. Bhattacliarji, Chanda, Central Provinces). “ Ex- 
pressed juice of the leaves used as anthelmintic mixed with common salt. 
The use is. very’ general” ( Surgeon A. C. Alukerji. Noakhalli). “The 
expressed . juice of the leaves acts as a cholagogue, laxative, and mild 
bitter tonic” {Civil Surgeon J. H. Thornton, B.A., M.B., Afongliyr). 
“ Used in fever in children as a diaphoretic and diuretic 511 in infusion” 
{Assistant Surgeon Nehal Sing, Saharunptir). "The fresh leaves are 
eaten in vegetable curries and dal as a mild tonic” {Surgeon-Alajor 
B. Gupta, Af.B., Poorer). 
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Structure of the Wood. — Brown, close-grained, useful as fuel. 

Sacred and Domestic Uses. — The flowers are much used in Hindu 
worship, and as votive offerings. The plant is supposed to have been 
brought from heaven by the God Krishna for his wife Satyabhama. A 
tale is given in the Vishnu Parana to explain the origin of the name 
Panjntdhi. "This shrub was a King’s daughter, named Pdrijatdka. 
She fell in love with the sun, who soon deserted her, on which she killed 
herself, and was burnt. This shrub arose from her ashes. Hence it 
casts its flowers in the morning, as it cannot bear the sight of the sun” 
{Sec editor’s note of Eng. Ed. (rS8 S ) of Linschctcn’s Voyage to E Ind., 
I of II., p. 62). The name parijdtaha, or pdrijdtamu, is applied to a 
variety of plants with Jasmine scent, eg., Mimusops Elengi, See. The 
Coral-tree (Eyrthrina indica), and Cocblospermum Gossypium have also 
had the same names applied to them (See Elliot, FI. Andhr. l.c.). 

The rough leaves are sometimes used for polishing wood. 
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NYMPHiEA, Linn.; Gen. PL, I., 46. 

Nymphsea alba, Linn.; PL Br. Ind., 114 ; Nymphjeaceje. 

The White Water-Lily. 

Vern. — Brimposh , nilofdr , kamud, Kashmir. 

According' to Sir George Birdwood, this plant is the ’yw.ilsdu of 
Dioscorides, c r/S>j of Theophrastus, and the Nympho: of Pliny. 

References.— Stcroart, Pb. PL, 8 ; U. S. Dispcns., 15th Ed., 711, • Year- 
Booh Pharm., 1874, 622 ; Birdrcood, Bomb. Pr., 135; Smith, Die., 435; 
Treasury of Bot., 797. 

Habitat. — Found in Kashmir Lake, altitude 5,300 feet. It is common 
in Europe, in ponds and streams, and fresh-water lakes. 

Dye. — The root-stocks are said to be used for dyeing purposes, as 
they contain gallic acid (Treasury of Botany). 

Medicine. — Its mucilaginous and somewhat acrid root-stock is ad- 
ministered in some countries for dysentery. According to O’Shaughnessy 
it is astringent and slightly narcotic. Its flowers are reputed to be anti- 
aphrodisiac. An infusion of the flower and fruit is given in diarrhoea and 
as a diaphoretic (Stcivart). 

Food. — The root and seeds are eaten in times of scarcity. 

The root-stocks contain a large quantity of starch, and are used 
in France in the preparation of a kind of beer. 

N. Lotus, Linn.; FI. Br. Ind., 114. 

Syn. — N. rubra, Roxb. ; N. edums, DC. ; N. ESCULENTA , Roxb.; N* 
pubfscens, Wilid. Sir George Birdwood, in his Bombay Products, 
gives the following further identifications as probably correct — N. Lotus 
*= Lotus /Egypt! a of Pliny, Bk. Kill., Chap. 17 ; and of Prospur Alpi- 
nus , dc hint /Egypt, 2, page 49; the N. seu Neuphak /Egyptum of 
Vesling; and Castalia mystica of Salisbury; N. rubra Roxb.'-- 
Castalia magnifica of Salisbury. N. pubescens, ILV/M.^ Castalia 
sacra, Salisb.f N. Lotus, Burnt.; N. indica minor, Rumpk. ; and 
Ambel of Rheede. 

Vern. — ■ Kanvnl , chota kanvnl, Hind.; Shnluk, stiluk, nal, hoi (parched 
seeds), rahln hnmbal (red var.), chota sttndi (N. cdulis), Bp.ng. ; Dha- 
hala-hain, rangiain, ORISSA; Kuni, punt, lorhi (root), napo (seeds), 
SlND; Alli-phul, Dhc.; Kanvnl, nilophnl, Guj. ; Alh-himarai, arnbut, 
Tam. ; AUi-tftmarn, telln-knlavn, hold a, rrra-hnluva (red var ; ), kalhu- 
rantu, Tel,; Nyndnlc-h tivu, Kan.; Ampnla, Malay.; Kyah-ph\u 
hiya-ni, Burm.; 01 u, Sing,; Kamnla, kumuda, kalhdramu, h.tdlaka, 
sandhyaka. Sans.; Nil u far, ARAB.; Kilujnr, Pers. 

References. — Roxb.. FI. Ind., F.d , C.B.C., 428; Voigt , Hurt. Sub, Cal., 

8 ; Thwaitcs, Bn. Cevlon PL, 14 i Date. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 6 ; Ait chi' 
sett, Cat. Pb. and Sind PL. 3; IV. & A., Prod., 17 ; Drury, Handbook 
of Ind. FI., Sos ; Rltcrdc, Hort. Ala!., XI., t. 29 ; Elliot, EL Andhr., 52, 
77, 103 ; Mcodren Sheriff, Siifp. Phnrm. Ind., 183; V. C. Dull , Mat. 
Med. Hind., 109 ; S, Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 7 : Murray, Pl, and Drugs, 
Sind, 70 ; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, no; Med. Top. Ajm., 143% Med. 
Top. Dacca, s8 ; Buchanan, Slat. Dtnajpur, 169 ; Baden Powell, Pb. 1 r., 
32o; Atkinson, Hint. Diet., 504; Eton. Prod. N.-W. Prov,, Part V., 
01,92; Drury, V. PL 3/4, 31$ ; f.islua, U. PL Bomb., 143 ; Birdwyd, 
Bomb. Pr., 134 ; Balfour, Cyclop., 11., inn ; Smith, Dir., t trea- 

sury ff Bid., 7 r;5 ;Kcw Of. Guide to Hot. Gardens and Arboretum, 24 ; 
Bomb, Gas. VI., 15 ; four. As. So; ., PI. 11., No. II., 1 !: C7-^2 1 hid. Far., 
III., S3; ; As. Res., IV., 2*$; Tram. Li n’t. See., XX., 29 ; Gazetterrj 
Mysore and Cocrg, /., 57 ; Gu;rd! Dtst., 12; .'fawn, Burma, 789. 

Habitat.*— A Large aquatic, herb, common throughout the warmer parts 
of India. Bowks white, pink, or crimson. A variety {N. jmbcscerts} 
w:th pubescent leaves and smaller fi vatri a fee* occur'',. 
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The Water-Lilies. 


iff. F. Dufht'c.) 


NYMPHiEA 

Lotus. 


Medicine. — The flowers are used as a dry and cold astringent in 
diarrheen, cholera, fever, and diseases of the liver, and arc also recom- 
mended as a cardiac tonic. The powdered root is prescribed for piles as 
a demulcent, also for dysentery and dyspepsia. The snEDS.form a cooling 
medicine for cutaneous diseases and leprosy, and are considered an anti- 
dote for poisons. Taylor, in his Topography of Dacca, mentions, that 
“The flowers and stalks of this species are reduced to powder, which is 
administered in cases of discharge of blood from the stomach and bowels.” 

Food. — The roots, flowering stems, the young fruit, and the 
seeds are eaten in various parts of India. The roots, .which contain a large 
quantity of starch, are usually boiled, though sometimes eaten raw; the 
stems arc cooked in curries ; the unripe fruit is eaten as a vegetable ; and 
the seeds are parched. Taylor says that the bulbous root, known by 
the name of Shaluk, and the seeds and stalks by that of Sampala, arc 
sold in the bazdrs as articles of diet, and the parched seeds are sold 
as Kot (Topography of Dacca).’ 

Dr. Dymock, in a recently published paper entitled “ The FlowCrs of 
the Hindu Poets,” gives the following account of the mythology of the 
Indian Lotus : — 

“The queen of Indian flowers is the Lotus; the Hindus compare the 
newly-created world to a Lotus flower floating upon the.waters, and it 
thus becomes symbolical of spontaneous generation. It is the Padma- 
marti of the Buddhists. The golden lotus of Brahminic and Buddhistic 
mythology is the sun, which floats in the waters which arc above the firma- 
ment, like an earthly lotus in the deep blue stream below ; from it distils 
the Amrita, the first manifestation of Vishnu. Brahma and Buddha (the 
supreme intelligence) were born of this heavenly lotus. Lakshmi, the wife 
of Vishnu,. the Indian Venus, is called Padmavati, because she is repre- 
sented sitting on this flower. The Hindus see in the form of the lotus the 
mysterious symbol Svaslika, which signifies the Ban and ShSluka com- 
bined. In Goa the common name for the plant is Savak, which I suppose 
to be a corruption of Svastika. The allusions to this flower by Indian 
poets are innumerable ; no praise is too extravagant for it ; it is tne chaste 
flower, and its various synonyms are bestowed as names upon women. 
In the Kokn Shnstra the best class of women is called Padmini. The 
lotus is supposed to calm the pangs of love, but in the case of Sagarika 
in the Ratnavali, so violent was her malady that even this remedy was 
applied in vain. ‘Take it all away ’ she says to Susamyata, ‘ I shall never 
obtain the object of my desire.' The red lotus is said by the poets to be 
dyed with the blood "of Siva, that flowed from the wound made by the 
arrow of Kama, the Indian Cupid.” 

“There are three varieties of Lotus or Water Lily : The white, called 
Pundarika ; the red, Kokanada ; and the blue, I ndivara. The entire plant 
is called Padmini ; the fruit, Knrmiknra ; and the honey formed in the 
Rowers, Makaranda. The stalks of the leaves are called Mrinala. The 
face of a beautiful woman is compared by the poets to a lotus blossom, 
the eves to lotus buds, and the arms to its filaments, in Sanskrit Kinjaika 
or Padmakesnrn. The bee is represented as enamoured of the lotus. 
Hari likens the eyes of Rndha ton blue lotus, and when sorrowful, ton 
red one ; the. face of Hari is to his Radhika like a full blown lotus.” 

The allusions to the sacred lotus in ancient Hindu literature appear to 
refer equally to different kinds of Nymphaa as to Nclumbinm spcciosum, 
which, by many authors, lias hitherto been regarded as the particular plant 
referred to. In the above extract the description of the “ flower floating 
upon the waters,” and the mention of its various colours— white, red, and 
blue— suggest Nympheea rather than Nelnmbintn. 
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NYSSA 

sessiJiflora. 


The Blue Water-Lily. 


/ 


209 


Nymphaa stellata, Willd ; FI. Br. Bid., 1 ., 11 4. 

Vern. — Nil-padma, Hjnd.j Ntlsdphala, nilsdpla, BeNg.; Suldilaim, 
Orissa ; Bambher (Bijnor), N.-W. P.; Uplia-kamal, Bomb.; Nalla-ka- 
lava, Tel.; Cit-ambcl (Rheede), Malay. ; Kya-nyu, Burm.; Nilotpala, 
utpala, indivara, Sans. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 428; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
9; Thwaites, En. Ceylon PI., 14 ; Aitchison, Cat. Pb. and Sind PL, 3; 
Drury, Hand-book of Ind. FI., 30 ; W. & A., Prod., I., 17 ;\Mason, Bur- 
ma, 740; Elliot, FI. Andhr., 70, i3s ; Rheede, Mai., XI., t. 27 ; Med. 
Top. Ajm., 144; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 7 8 ; Taylor, Top. Dacca, 5 8 ; 
Atkinson, Econ. Prod., N.-W. P., Part V., 92 ; Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb., 
143; BirdrJood, Bomb. Pr., i3s ; Balfour, Cyclop., II., 1116 ; Kcvi Off. 
Guide to Bot. Gardens and Arboretum, 24 ; Gas. Mysore and Coorg, 
I; 56. ... 

Habitat. — Common throughout the warmer parts of India. It varies in 
the colour and size of the flowers. In the Flora cf British India the fol- 
lowing varieties are described : — 

(x) cyanea ; flowers medium-sized, blue, scarcely odorous. Syn . — 
N. cyanea, Roxb. 

(2) parviflora ; flowers usually smaller, blue. Syn. — N. stellata, 
Willd. 
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(3) versicolor ; flowers larger, white, blue, purple, or flesh-coloured ; 
stamens very many. Syn. — N. versicolor, Roxb. 

Food. — The roots and seeds are frequently eaten, especially in times 
of scarcity. 

NYSSA, Linn.; Gen. PL, /., 952. 

Nyssa sessiliflora, Hook, /./ FI. Br. Ind., II., 747 ; Cornactje. 


TIMBER. 

213 

DOMESTIC. 

214 


Vera. — Kalay, cliilauni, Nepal; TumbrAng, Lepcha. 

References. — Kurs, For. FI. Burnt. , I., 240; Gamble, Man. Timb., 81; 
Ind. For., IX., 37 7. . 

Habitat. — A large tree found in the forests of the Sikkim Himalaya 
above 5,000 feet ; also in Martaban between 4,000 and 6,000 feet. 

Structure of the Wood. — Grey, soft, even-grained. 

Domestic Uses. — Used for house-building and other purposes about 
Darjiling (Gamble). 
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The Oak. 


. m nr, OCHROCARPUS 

^ W ' R ‘ cla k ^ longifolius. 


OAK. 


Oak, see Quercus, Vol. VI., Pt. 1 . 

Oats, see Avenasativa, Linn.; Gra 3IINE£ ; Vol. I., 356. 

OCHNA, Schreb.f Gen. PI., I., 3 ! 7- 

[ 69 ; Ochna CEiE. 

Ochna squarrosa, Linn. ; FI. Br. Ind., 523 ; Wight, III., I., 1. 

Syn.— O. lucida, Lamk. ; O. rufescens (?), Thunb. ; O. obtusata, 
DC.; O nitida, Thunb. 

V ern . — Koniciri, Uriya ; Champa, baha , SaKTAL ; Kanak-champa, Bomb. 5 
Sunari, y erra-juvi, sunuru , iammichctta, Iel. ; A arole 3 mud ah , Kan. ; 
ff sen-way , Burm. ; Ktinuh-ckampa, Sans. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B. C., 449 ; Brandis, For. FI., 60 ; Gam- 
ble, Man. Timb., 65/ Dale. & Gibs., Bomb. FI. Suppl., 17 ; Mason, 
Burma & Its People, 764 ; Elliot, FI. Andlir., 170 ; Graham, Cat. FI. 
Bomb., 37 ; Rend. A. Campbell, Rcpt. Econ. Prod., Chutia Nagpur, No. 
8409 ; Lisboa, U. PI. Bomb., 37 ; Gazetteers Mysore & Coorg, I., 58 ; 
Bombay, XV., 429 ; Ind. Forester, IX., 255. 

Habitat.— A shrub or small tree, found in Bengal, Assam, Burma, South 
India, and Ceylon, ' . 

Medicine.— The root, which is long, twisted, and tuberous, is used by 
the Santals as an antidote in snake-bite ; a decoction of the root is given 
in certain menstrual complaints, also for consumption and asthma ( Revd . 
A. Campbell). 

Structure of the Wood. — Reddish-brown, moderately hard, and close- 
grained ; weight 51& per cubic foot (Gamble). 

O. Wallichii, Planch. ; FI. Br. Ind., I., 524. 

Syn. — o. ANDAMANICA, Kura ; O. NITIDA, Wall. ( not of Thunb.) ; O. 
squarrosa, Kura (not of Linn.). 

Vem. — Yodayah, Burm. 

References. — Kura, For. FI. Burma, I., 205, and in fount. Asiat. Boc. 
Beng., XU., pt. ii., 29s; Gamble, Man. Timb., 66. 

Habitat. — A small, deciduous, glabrous tree found in Burma, It is very 
frequent in the tropical forests of Martaban and Tenasserim, less so along 
the eastern and southern slopes of the Pegu Yomah (Kura l.c.). The 
O. andaraanica of Kurz, found by him in the Andaman Islands, is, in the 
Flora of British India, reduced to this species. 

Structure of the Wood. — Light-brown, hard, close grained, and brittle; 
weight 54H1 per cubic foot (Gamble). 

Ochres, see Pigments, Vol. VI., Part I., and Iron Oxides, Vol. IV., 520. 
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OCHROCARPUS, Thou.,- Gen. PL, /., iff. 

[Wight, Ic., t. 1999; Guttiferje. 
Ochrocarpus longifolius, Be nth. 1st Hooh.f.,- FI. Br.Ind., I., 2fo ; 

Syn. — Calysaccion LONGIFOLIUM, Wig !l t ; Calophyllum CONGIFOLIUM 
Wall.; Mammea longifolia, Planch. & Trian. 

Vem. — Ndg-k/sar-kc-phut (the flowers). Hind. ; Nagesar-ke-phul (tin 
flowers), Beng. ; Suringi, tambra-ndgkesar, Bomb.; Ran undi, Kon- 
KAN ; Punniig, suringi, Mar.; Rati-ndg-kesar, Guz. ; Ndgapptu, nti- 
gashap-pu, ndgesar-pu (the flowers), Tam. ; Sura-ponna, Tel. ; Wanai, 
laringi (male), pine (female), suringi, gardundi, Kan.; Serdya, Ma! 
LAY. ; Naga-kisaramfushpam, Sans. 

References. Beddome , FI. S;lv., t. 89; Gamble, Man. Timb., 21 27 • 
Dymock, Mat. Med. W. Ind., 2nd Ed., 85 ; S. Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 23 ’• 
P harm. Ind., 172, 173 ; Moodecn Sheriff, Mat. Med. of Madras, L ■ 

L,sboi, U, PI. Bomb., 11, 2, i; Birdsaood, Bomb. Pr., i 3 ; Liotard, Dyes’, 
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The Common Sweet Basil. 


32 ; Balfour, Cyclop., I., 552 Kew Off. Guide to the Mus. of Be. Bot., 
16 ; Gazetteers:— Mysore & Coorg, 52, 68, 436 ; Bombay, XIII., 26; 

_ XV., 73 1 Ind. Forester, XII., 188 (**».). 

Habitat. — A large, deciduous tree, found in the forests of the Western 

„ Peninsula from Kanara to the Konkans. It is said to be met with also 
in some parts ot Burma. 

Gum — The seed, which is as large as an acorn, when cut exudes a 
viscid gummy fluid. 

Dye — The dried flower-buds, known in commerce as tambra nag - 
hesar (red nagkesar), are used for dyeing silk. They are about the size 
of cloves and of a red colour (see Balfour, Cyclop., under Calophyllum longi- 
folium). 

Perfume. — In some parts of India a perfume resembling that of violets 
is said to be extracted from the dried flower-buds ( Gazetteer , Mysore 
iff Coorg). 

Medicine. — The dried flower-buds possess mild, stimulant, carmina- 
tive, and astringent properties, and are reported to be useful in some forms 
of dyspepsia and in haemorrhoids ( Dymock ). They are used in the form of 
an infusion prepared in the ordinary way, the proportion of flowers to boil- 
ing water being one to eight ( Moodeen Sheriff). 

Food. — “The fruit is eaten by children who call it gori undi or sweet 
iindi ” [Dymock). 

Structure of the Wood. — Hard, red, close, and even-grained; weight 
55 lb per cubic foot [Lisboa). 

Domestic Uses. — The timber is used in Burma for planking and for 
the masts and yards of boats. 

Ochrocarpus siamensis, T. Anders.; FI. Br. Bid., I., 270. 

Syn. — Calysaccion siamense, Miq.; Mammea siamf.nsis, T. Anders. 

Vern. — Tharapi, ta-lapi, Burm, 

References. — Kurz, For. FI. Burma, I., 04 ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 2T. 

Habitat. — An evergreen tree, found in Che forests on the dry hills of 
Pegu and Arrakan, and distributed also to Siam. 

Domestic Uses.— The wood is said to be good for cabinet-making 
[M' Clelland). 

OCHROSIA, Juss. ; Gen. PI., II., 700. 

Ochrosia borbonica, Gmel. ; FI. Br. Ind., III., 638 j Apocynaci:,t:. 

Syn — Ochrosia salubris, Bl. ; Cerdera parvitlora, Wall .• C. salu- 
taris, Lour. 

References. — Kurs, For. FI. Burma, II., 172 ; Gamble, Man. Timb 6? • 
Ind. Forester, VI., 238 ; VII., 244- , . 

Habitat.— A small evergreen tree, found in the tidal forests of the 
Andaman Islands, and distributed also to similar localities in Ceylon, the 
Straits Settlements, and Java. 

Gum.— Some species of this genus are said to yield gutta [Baron \ von 
"fueller), but no information can be obtained as to whether the Indian 

does so or not. 
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The Common Sweet Basil. 
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diarrhoea of dentition. A cold infusion of the seeds is said to relieve the 
after-pains of parturition {Fleming,' Asicit. Res., XI., 174 ; Baden Powell). 
Dr. Irvine in his Materia Medica of Patna remarks that the seeds in doses 
of from 5 i to are used as an aphrodisiac. The expressed juice of the 
leaves forms the basis of a celebrated nostrum for the cure of ring-worm, 
and the bruised leaves are applied to parts stung by scorpions to lessen 
the pain. The powdered dried leaves are said to be an effectual means 
of dislodging maggots (Dr. Neiuton). The plant is also credited with 
diaphoretic properties. “ The juice of the leaves mixed with ginger and 
black pepper is given in the cold stage of intermittent fever ” (Taylot, 
Topography of Dacca). 

Special Opinions, — § “ Char-tukhm — a well-known mixture of four 
seeds employed medicinally by all Native druggists in the Panjab— usually 
consists of two seeds of Ocimum pilosum, Plantago sp., Salvia sp., and 
another, altered and added to according to the taste or idea of the drug- 
gist ” ( Surgeon-Major J. E. T. Aitchison, Simla). “ The seeds are useful in 
diarrhoea and dysentery, given in doses of 1 to 2 drachms to adults, and 
4 to 5 grains to infants administeied in syrup ” ( Lai Mahomed , 1st Class 
Hospital Assistant, Hoshangabad, C. P.) “ The seeds washed and pounded 
are used in poultices for unhealthy sores and sinuses. They are also given 
internally with sherbet in cases of habitual constipation and in internal 
piles” (Civil Surgeon J. II. Thornton, B.A., M.B., Monghyr). “ I have 
seen a teaspoonful of the seeds infused in a tumbler of water to which 
a little sugar is added, and the whole drunk daily as a demulcent in cases 
of genito-urinary diseases” (Honorary Surgeon A. E. Morris, Tranque- 
bar). “ The seeds are made into a sherbet and administered in fevers; 
they have diuretic properties ” (Surgeon-Major A. S. G. J-aynkar, M uskat). 
“The juice is dropped into the ears for the cure of earache and dulness 
of hearing. Roots are used for the bowel complaints of children” (Sur- 
geon-Major D. R. Thomson, M.D., C.I.E., Madras). 

Food. — The plant has a strong aromatic flavour like that of cloves and 
is often used for culinary purposes as a seasoning. The seeds are some- 
times steeped in water and eaten. They are said to be cooling and very 
nourishing. In Kanawar they are sometimes eaten mixed in ordinary 
bread (Stewart, Pb. PL). They are largely employed, especially by the 
Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal, infused in water, to form a refreshing 
and cooling drink. 

Ocimum canum, Sims ; Fl. Br. Ind., IV., 607. 

Syn.— o. americanum, Linn. ; O. album, Roxb. ( not of Linn.). 

Vern. — Bharbhari, Sant.; Kuhka tulasi, Tel. ; Hin-talla , Sing. 

References.— Roxb., Fl. Ind , Ed. C.B.C., 463 ; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FL, 
203 ; Grab., Cat. Bomb. PL, 147 ; Sir W. Elliot, Fl. Andhr., 102; Rev. 
A. Campbell, Rett. Econ. PL, Chutia Nagpur, No. 7S76 ; Gasetteers ■ 
Bombay, V., 28 ; XV., 441 ; JV.- JV. P. (Him. Dists.), )X., 3 i 5 ; Mysore & 
Coorg, 64. 

Habitat. — An erect, pubescent, herbaceous plant found on the plains 
and lower hills of India, from Assam, Bengal, Behar, and Central India 
to the South Deccan and Ceylon. It is usually abundant in a wild or 
semi- wild state about Native gardens. Dalzell & Gibson mention that 
Africa is supposed to be its native country. 

Medicine. — The Rev. A. Campbell, in his Econ. Prod, of ‘ Chutia Nagpur, 
says of this plant: — “During fever, when the extremities are cola, the 
leaves, made into a paste, arc applied (o the finger and toe nails. The 
same preparation is used as a cure for parasitical diseases of the skin.” 

O. 2*7 
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The Shrubby Basil. 


(W. R. Clark.) 


FL Br. hid., IV., 608. 


OCIMUM 

sanctum. 


Ocimum gratissimum, Linn 

The Shrubby Basil. 

Sytl. — O. citronatum, Ham ; O. robustum, Heyne. 

Vem. — Ram-tulsi, Hind.; Ram-tuhi, ram-tulshi, Beng. ; Banjere, Pb.; 
Ramntulasa, tulsi, rdn-tulsi. Bomb.; Ranatulasu, Mar.; Avachibd- 
. vachi , Guz.; Elumich-cham-tolashi, Tam . ; Ram-tulsi, Dec.; Nimma 
iultisi, Ttivui tuliist , Tel. ; Kattii-tiittwoa, Malay. ; Furaiijmishk, 
Arab.; Palangmishk, Pers. 

References. — Roxb., FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C . , 464; Data. & Gibs., Bomb, FL, 
203 : Elliot, FI. Andhr., i3s, i63 ; Grali., Cat. Bonib. PL, 147 ; Rkeede, 
Hort. Mai , X., t. 86; Dymock, Mat. Med. W. hid., 2nd Ed., 607 ; 
S. Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 102 ; Lisboa, U. PL Bomb., 224. 

Habitat.— A larger plant than either of the preceding and more 
shrubby in character, cultivated in India in gardens throughout Bengal, 
Chittagong, East Nepal, and the Deccan Peninsula, and extending into 
Ceylon. In Western India it is said to be a common wild plant’; but it is 
very doubtful if it is really indigenous. 

Medicine. — The leaves diftuse a stronger fragrance than do those of 
any other member of the genus. Their juice is used as a remedy for 
gonorrhoea. In Mauritius baths and fumigations prepared with them are 
employed in the treatment of rheumatism and paralysis (Pharm. hid.). 
S. Arjun, in his Catalogue of Bombay Drugs, states that the seeds of this 
plant are not used medicinally, but are sometimes eaten as a nutritive 
substance, and that a decoction of the leaves is of value in cases of seminal 
weakness. 

Special Opinion.— §'* Used in mercurial rheumatism and mercurial 
salivation. The seeds are given in headaches and neuralgia” ( Surgeon- 
Major D. R. Thomson, M.D., C.I.E., Madras). 

O. sanctum, Linn. ; FI. Br. hid., IV., 609. 

The Sacred Basil. 

Syn. — O. monachorum, Linn., Mant. ; O. tenuiflorum, Linn.,Sp. PI. • 
O. inodorum, Burm. {not of Keen.). 

Two forms of this plant, which, however, scarcelj' deserve to be con- 
sidered as varieties, are met with in cultivation. They are distinguished, 
by Sanskrit writers, on account of some difference in the colour of their 
leaves, the one being known as the white and the other the black ( V. C. 
Dutt). 

Vem. — Kala-tulsi, tid'd, baraudd, varanda, Hind.; Kala-tulsi, karat 
tulsi, tulshi, Bong. ; Bantulsi, tulsi, Pb. ; Tulas, tu/asa, Bomb. ; Ttilasa' 
tulas-icha-jhida, Mar.; Talasi, Guj.; Tulsi, Dec.; Tulasi, tulashi, 
Tam.; Tulasi, krushna-tulasi, gaggera-chettu, Tel.; Tulashi-gidd, 
Kan.; Niella tirtua, krishna-tulsi, nallu tirtta, Malay.; Lull, Burm.- 
Muditru-tulla, Sing. ; Parndsa, sorasam, ajaka, talasi, manjarika, 
tulashi. Sans. ; Ulsi-badruge. 

References.— FL hid Ed. C.B.C., 463; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., f 
448 ; Dais . & Gzbs Bomb. FI., 204 ; Stewart, Pb. PI,, 1J1 • Aitchison 
Cat.Fb. & Sind PL, 114; Mason, Burma & Its People, 438, 790 ■ Sir 
W. Tones, Treat., PI. hid., V., 130; Rumph., Herb Amb1,V.,t. 02, f 
2 d„ Gr . n iV n l C ?I Bomb ■ Pl " 147 ’ T rimcn, Cat. Ceylon PL, 69 • Sir W < 
Elhot, Ft. Andhr., 101, 124,1 84; Pharm hid., ,67 ; Aiuslie, Mat. In d., 
II., 426 ; 0 Shaughnessv, Beng. Dispels. 493 ; Moodeen Sheriff, Supp. 
Pharm. Ind., 185 l U. C. Dutt, Mat . Med. Hmd., 210, 321 • Dvmork 
Mat. Med. IF. hid., 2nd Ed., 605; S. Arjun, Bomb. Druefo’f.flff 
Mat Med Pat., io S ; Badin Pireell, Pb. Pr , 36s - Ttkii ifon Econ 
Prod. A .-IF. P IV., 41 ; Drury, U. Pl„ 327 ; Lisboa, U. Pi. Bomb 22I 
279, 284, 2S6, 287 ; Birdwood, Bomb, Pr„ 64,223; IF. IF Hunter nlpf 
II., 181, App. VI . ; Kero Off. Guide to the Musi of Ec * BofZ’-Homr 
Dept. Cor., 240 ; Gasetlcers -.—Mysore & Coorg/lf 6d l N ’ W p 
h, 83; II., S o6; IV., lx. xv,.; Settlement Report, Chanda Dht^App'. VI. 
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The Sacred or Holy Basil. 


Habitat.— A somewhat shrubby, herbaceous plant, found throughout 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, and distributed to the Malay Archipelago, 
Australia, and the islands of the Pacific. It is also met with in Western 
Asia and Arabia. In India it is found on the Himalaya, up to an alti- 
tude of 6 ,ooo feet. Although common in waste places, it is more fre- 
quently cultivated, and it is thus doubtful whether this species is really 
indigenous to India. 

Medicine.— The leaves have expectorant properties, and their juice is 
used by native physicians in catarrh and bronchitis. This preparation 
also is applied to the skin in ring-worm and other cutaneous diseases. 
An infusion of the leaves is used as a stomachic in the gastric disorders 
of children, and in hepatic affections. The dried leaves are powdered and 
employed as a snuff in ozsena. They are also “an effectual means 
of dislodging maggots” (Dr.J. Newton). The root is given in decoc- 
tion as a diaphoretic in malarial fevers. The seeds are mucilaginous and 
demulcent, and are given in disorders of the genito-urinary system. 

Special Opinions. — § “Juice of the leaves combined with ginger 
given for colic in children ” (Civil Surgeon S. M. Shircore , Moor skid- 
abad). “The juice of the leaves poured into the ear, first-rate remedy for 
earache” (V. Ummegudien, Mettapolian, Madras). "The infusion of the 
leaves is extensively used as a carminative and laxative for children ” 
( Surgeon W. F. Thomas, 33rd M. N.T., Mangalore ). Its flowers are used 
with honey, ginger, and onion juice in cough as an expectorant ” (, Assistant 
Stirgeon N. N. Blmttacharji, Tirhoot State Railway, Somastipore). “ The 
juice of the fresh leaves sweetened with honey is given with benefit to 
children suffering from bronchitis ” (Assistant Surgeon R. C. Gupta, Banki- 
pore). “ The juice of the leaves and flower-tops and the slender roots are 
used as an antidote in snake poisoning. The juice of the leaves is car- 
minative, refrigerant, and febrifuge ; also cholagogue and laxative. It is 
used as an expectorant in the bronchitis of children, externally it is used 
in ring-worm ” (Civil Surgeon J. H. Thornton, B.A., M.B., Monghyr). 
“ The juice is given internally in cases of febricula and catarrh of the nose 
and lungs” ( Native Surgeon T. R. Moodelliar, Chingleput, Madras). 
“ Leaves are said to possess diaphoretic properties ” (J. Parker, M.D., 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Poona). 

Food — Occasionally grown as a pot-herb by Europeans, for which pur- 
pose it is very useful ( Atkinson ). 

Domestic & Sacred. — The Tulsi isjthe most sacred plant in the Hindu 
religion; it is consequently found in or near almost every Hindu house 
throughout India. Hindu poets say that it protects from misfortune and 
sanctifies and guides to heaven all who cultivate it. The Brahmins hold it 
sacred to the gods Krishna and Vishnu. The' story goes that this plant is 
the transformed nymph Tulasi, beloved of Krishna, and for this reason near 
every Hindu house it is cultivated in pots or on brick or earthen pillars with 
hollows at the top in which earth is deposited ; it is daily watered and 
worshipped by all the members of the family. Under favourable circum- 
stances, it grows to a considerable size, and furnishes a woody stem large 
enough to make beads from for the rosaries used by Hindus on which 
they count the number of recitations of their deity’s name. 

In the Vrat Kaumudi, one of the sacred hooks of the Hindus, a cere- 
mony, called the tulashi laksha vrat, is ordered to be performed, when a 
vow is made, which consists in offering a lac of the leaves one by one to 
Krishna, the performer fasting till the ceremony is complete (Lisboa). 
Nayavad, another ceremonial sacrifice among the Hindus, consists in 
taking a. brass dish containing some cooked food, and placing it before 
the god in a square previously marked out on the ground with the fingers 
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dipped in water. The worshipper then squats on a low stool, and taking 
two leaves of the tulsi in his right hand, he closes his eyes with his left, 
dips the -leaves in water, and throws one upon the food, and the other, 
after five peculiar motions of the hand, on the god {Lisboa). The leaves 
are also used in the funeral ceremonies of the Hindus ( O' Shattghtiessy). 

The leaves of the variety villosum, Balfour says, are employed in 
Courts of Justice in India. “ Hindus are sworn by them. They are placed 
in the palm of the hand by a Brahman, who repeats the prescribed oath, 
and at the termination they are masticated and swallowed.” 

Ocotea lanceolata, Nets, see Phcebe lanceolata, Nees ; Laurineae ; Vol- 

YIi) Pti 

ODINA, Roxb.; Gen. PI., 423. 

_ ,, f ANACARDIACEiE. 

Odxna Wodier, Roxb.,- Pi. Br. Bid., II., 2 g ; Wight, Ic., t. 60; 

Vera. Jii ig an, kinmit, kaimil, himitl, kanildi, kashmala, ginyan,jhingan, 
intmen, mohtn, vtoyen, Hind. ; Jiol, bohar, jiyal, lohar, b/tadi, jir,jial, 
Jtval, ghadi, Beng. ; Dazukcz, dhoha; Koi. ; Doha, S'NTAt*. > Mooi, j'ii- 
dramat, Uriya; Hneingpyoing, Magh,; Bara, dabdabbi , halloray, 
Nepal ;. Kekcda, KurkU; Kaikra, gttmpri, gharri, GonD; Jhinran, 
Ijoatt, sindan harallu, N.‘-W. P. ; Kiamil, kambal, batrin, kimln, kcmball, 
dhaunlika, rtila, hemal, hoamla,sulavihra, pickka, lidra, hamlai, Pft. ; 
* c?-* Raj. ;S\mati, moya, Stun. ; Giinja, mount, mageer , moreen, C. P.j 

Shttnit, giityait, moya, kimul, moina, mot, simati, moja, shenibat, 
molarda, gajcl, Bomb, ; Mot , moja, moyc, shimat, viunidi, shimti, MAR. ; 
IVoater, wiide, odiyamaram, otiyam, 1am.; Gnmpint, qumpna, dam- 
«*»*. dtmprt, dumper, dampara, odni-manu, gnmpena chcttn, Tri,. ; 
Shtmtt, punil, gojal udi, suggipatte, shimli, Kan.; Nale, hnan- 
oat, Iiabhat, nabhay, hnabe, Burm. ; Jiilgini, SaNS. 

References.— R 0 xh., Fl. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 336; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
ZJS; Brandis, For. Fl., 1 23; Kura, For. Fl. Burin., I., 32 1; Gamble, 
, an *r ^,'2 r {?> Balz. & Gibs., Bomb. Fl., 5/; Stewart, Pb. PL, 46 ; 

* Dccaisne , 3&3 t Mason, Burma and Its People. 540, 774; 

*1’ An( *hr., 4S, 65 : P/tarm. Ind., So ; Ainslie, Mat. Ind., 486 ; 
OShaughnessy. Beng. Dispens., 22; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind., 
"P r ‘ Bymock, Mat. Med. IF, Ind., 2nd Ed,, 202; S. Arjun, Bomb. 
Brugs, 36, 2o 7 - Baden Powell, Pb..Prod., 3 S 6, 397 ; Atkinson, Him. 
Dist., 3oS, 744; Econ. Prod., N.-W. P., Pt. I., 5 ; Lisboa, U. PL Bomb., 
S J' !42 aI 5 °A 2 L S j Watson, Rep., 4, 22, 33, 55/ Balfour, Cyclop., III., 8; 
Ujw Off. Cttide to Bot. Gardens & Arboretum, 37; Home Debt. Cor., 
23a,- Burm. Gas., V 0 l. 134. >3; ; Jour. Agri.-Hort. Soc., 1875, 
' ->Z.5i For. Ad. Rept., Chutia Nagpur, 1885. 29; Gazetteers -.—Mysore 
S J /> 52,59; HI., 23; Bombay, VU1., n/XIII., 26; XV., 73} 

rv.-I V. P.,1.,80; IV., txx; Panjabi — Rawalpindi, 1 $; Hoshidrpur n ; 
Gurdasjpur, S 3 ; Shdhpur, 69 ; Settle Rcpts., Seonce, 10; Bhanddra, 
19 1 Nmiar, 306 ; Baitool, 127 ; Chhindwdrd, 107 ; Manuals of Adminis- 
tration, Trichhtopoly, ; Madras, I., 362. 

. Habitat.— A large, deciduous tree, 40 to 50 feet in height, met with 
throughout the hotter parts of India from the Indus eastwards. It ascends 
m the Sub-Himdlayan tract to an altitude of 4,000 feet; is found also in 

, Assam, Madras (chiefly in a cultivated state), and in Burma, the Anda- 
man Islands, and Ceylon. 

Gum. — From wounds and cracks in the bark of this tree, at some 
seasons of the year, there issues a gum, at first yellowish white in colour 
\Kanne-ki-gond), which takes on a brownish tinge, and afterwards, if it falls 
to the ground, becomes blackish (jingan-ki-gond). It usually exudes in Octo 
ber and " occurs partly in tears of a yellowish tinge, partly in colourless 
angular fragments which are full of fissures like those of gum-arabic Tt 
has a disagreeable taste, is not astringent ; about one half is completely 
soluble m water ; the remaining portion forms a slimy mucilage, but is 
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not gelatinous ’’(Dymock). It is much used along with the gum of Ano- 
geissus latifolia in calico-printing, and in Nepal as a paper-size. In Kumnon 
Captain Campbell states that it is used mixed with lime in white-wash- 
ing. In Burma, Kurz says, it is employed as the basis of an inferior var- 
nish. The Brahmins of Bengal use it to stiffen their Brahminical strings. 

Dye & Tan, — -The bark of the tree furnishes a small amount of 
brownish-red colouring matter, which produces on tasar-silk a golden or 
pale brown tint similar to that obtained from lodh bark (SympLocos race- 
mosa) {Wardle). It is also used in tanning. 

Fibre. — The bark yields a good although coarse cordage fibre. 

Medicine. — The bark is very astringent, and, although not officinal, is 
described in the Pharmacopoeia of India. A decoction is said to be useful 
as a local application in cutaneous eruptions and obstinate ulceration, and 
to form an excellent astringent gargle. Ainslie, who gives a similar account 
of its properties, remarks : — " The bark powdered in combination with mar- 
gosa oil is considered by the Vytians a valuable application for old and ob- 
stinate ulcers.” The gum , beaten up with cocoanut milk, is applied to 
sprains and bruises, and the leaves boiled in oil are used for a similar 
purpose. It is given internally in asthma, and as a cordial to women. 
Externally it forms the basis of many' of the plasters employed for rheu- 
matism. In Taylor’s Topography of Dacca mention is made of a medi- 
cinal use of this tree not referred to elsewhere. He says that the juice of 
the green branches, in a dose of four ounces mixed with two ounces of 
tamarinds, is given as an emetic in cases of coma or insensibility produced 
by opium or other narcotics. 

Fodder. — The leaves and young shoots afford fodder for cattle. In 
some places (Madras, Oudb, See.) it is pollarded to supply fodder for 
elephants (Gamble). 

Structure of the Wood.— The sapwood is large in amount and very 
subject to worms, the heartwood when freshly cut is light red, but becomes 
reddish brown on exposure. It is moderately hard, close-grained, seasons 
well, and does not warp, but is not very durable (Gamble), It is, however, 
not liable to be attacked by while ants (Gazetteer, Mysore 1st Coorg ). 
Average weight about gSJb the cubic foot. 

Domestic Uses — The wood is used for a variety of purposes. Spear 
shafts, scabbards, wheel spokes, cattle yokes, oil presses, and rice pounders 
are made of it. It was tried for sleepers on the Madras and on the Oudb 
& Rohilkhand Railways, but did not? succeed. Kurz recommends it as 
suitable for cabinet making; but no trial of the wood for that purpose has 
apparently as yet been made. 
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208 tt‘7 - New Series, IV., Pro., 32 ; Panjdb Trans., VIII., 165-168’ 
182’ 1S4, 1S8, 190 ; Jour us., VIII., 143 ; XIII., 390, Set., 57, 58 ; New 
Series 1 .75: Central Provinces -.—Trans., VIII., 124-144, 1S3 ; Journs., 
m SeL. gS, 99, Pro., H 1, 183, 2S6 ; IV., Pro., 23, 14, 9° 1 V., Pro., 
Or '■ New Scries, V., Pro., 57 . 58; Central India -.—Trans. VIII., i83, 
isi. 187. 101 : Taunt., III., Sel., 249 ; Burma -.—Trans., VI., 121, 128 ; 

VII. , Pro., 188; VIII., 345; Journs., IV., Sel., 14, 15 ; Pro., 9 ; IX., 
Sel., 52, 54, 58, 59; X, Pro., 51 ; A/., 445-447 ; New Series, V., Pro. 
(1876), 38, 39 ; Assam -.-Trans., VIII., 166, 168 ,- Journs., IV., 120 ; 

VIII. , Pro. 27 ; IX., 241 ; X., 223, 224, 342; Sel., 1, 6, 1 ,- Mysore 
Journs., New Series, IV., Pro., 27 ; V., Pro. 16 ; Hawkes, Report upon 
the Oils of Southern India ; Cooke, Oils and Oil-seeds ; Balfour, III., 
g-18 ; Spans’ Encyclop., II., 1360-1484. 

The Oils and Fats of India may be classified according to many 
systems as, for example, Chemical, Physical, Industrial, &c., ike. Thus 
some oils are said to be fixed, others essential: some are edible, others 
medicinal ; and still others suited to various arts and industries according 
as they are drying or non- drying oils. Fats, tallows, and waxes,' are che- 
mically of the same nature as the substances popularly designated oils. 
In the present article it is intended to deal mainly with the fatty oils 
(except those exclusively of medicinal interest) and to assign the essential 
oils a place with perfumes ; that is to say, to deal with the oils and fats 
that are of interest in the arts and industries, or to the people of India. 
It may be said that these belong to two great sections— I. Fatty Oils : 

II. Mineral Oils. 


I.— THE PRINCIPAL FATS & FATTY OILS OF INDIA. 

Very little can be learned for certain as to the extent Indian Fats and 
Oils are employed by the Indian soap and candle makers. Writers on 
Indian economic subjects make mention of a limited number of vegetable oils 
in connection with these industries, but they do not definitely say whether 
they are actually used or are only suitable for those purposes. The follow- 
ing out of a possible list of some 300 oil-yielding plants, & c., may be men- 
tioned as the more important : — 


1. Aleurites moluccana. 

2. Anacardium occidentale. 

3. Anamirta Cocculus. 

4. Arachis hypogcea. 

5. Bassia butyracea. 

6. B. latifolia. 

7. B. longifolia. 

8. Brassica campestris. 

9. B. juncea. 

10. Buchanania latifolia. 

11. Butter or Ghf. 

12. Callophyllum inophyllum. 

13. Camellia theifera. 

14. Canarium commune. 

15. Cannabis sativa. 

16. Carapa moluccensis. 

17. Carthamus tinctorius. 

18. Cleorae viscosa. 

19. Celastrus paniculatus. 

20. Cochlospermum Gossypium. 

21. Cocos nucifera. 

22. Croton Tiglium. 

23. Dalbergia latifolia. 


24. Dipterocarpus tuberculatus. 

25. D. turbinatus. 

26. Eriodendron anfractuosum. 

27. Eruca sativa. 

28. Euphorbia dracunculoides. 

29. Fish Oil. 

30. Garcinia indica. 

31. G. Morelia. 

32. Gossypium, various species, &c. 

33. Guizotia abyssynica. 

34. Gynocardia odorata. 

35. Helianthus annuus. 

36. Jatropha Curcas. 

37- Juglans regia. 

38. Linum usitatissimum. 

39. Melaleuca Leucadendron. 

40. Melia Azadirachta. 

41. Mesua ferrea. 

42. Moringa pterygosperma. 

43. Murraya Kcenigii. 

44. Olea cuspidata. 

45- Papaver somniferum. 

46. Pongamia glabra. 
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47. Prunus Amygdalus. 

48. Rhus semialata. 

49. R. succcdanea. 

50. R. Wallichii. 

51/ Ricinus communis. 

52. Salvadora olcoidcs. 

53. Sapindus Mukorossi. 

54. S. trifoiiatus. 


55. Sapium sebifera. 

56. Sesamum indicum, 

57. Stcrculia feetida. 

58. Tnmarindus indica. 

59. Tcctona grandis. 

Go. Tcrminalia Catappa. 

61. Tctranthera monopctala. 

62. Vateria indica. 


To what extent any one of the above have become important oils in 
soap- and candle- making cannot at present be definitely ascertained. They 
may collectively, however, be designated the Indian vegetable fatty oils, 
most of which, at normal temperatures, show a tendency to become solid. 
This is certainly one point in their favour, but many of them are “ non-dry- 
ing oils,” and, hence doubtless contain for candle-making an injurious 
amount of oleic acid. 
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It may be said that oils are primarily classified into— I., Fixed, and 
II., Volatile. Each of these may be referred to isi , Animal, 2nd, Vege- 
table, and 3rd, Mineral. Popularly (and in nearly every language in the 
world) fats are treated as different from oils. It, however, serves no good 
purpose to keep up this distinction, except to indicate the particular fatty 
oils which at ordinary temperatures remain in a solid or semi-solid condi- 
tion. The volatile and the mineral oils agree with each other in consisting 
of carbon and hydrogen or in having, in addition, smaller proportions of 
oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur than occur in the fatty oils. They cannot, 
therefore, in any respect be spoken of as fatty oils. 

1st— Indian Animal Fats an d Oils. 

Very little more can be said regarding these than will be found under 
Honey and Becs’-wax ( Vol. IV., 263-271 ), and Tallow, the last mentioned 
substance will be found described in Vol. VI. Pt. II. It is probable that a 
larger amount of fish oil might be manufactured, along the entire coast, 
than appears to be the case {Vol. III., 368). Materials that might be uti- 
lised for this purpose are either,'allowed to rot on the beach or are used at most 
only as manures. The oil from the Indian porpoise (Platanista indi, Blyth) 
is highly extolled for luminous purposes. The Indian whale (Balcenopterus 
indica, Blyth) is regularly caught by the fishermen of the west coast, but de- 
finite information as to the nature of the oil obtained from that animal can-^ 
not be learned. Crocodile oil (Crocodilus palustris, Less., Vol. II., 592}? 
enjoys the reputation of affording a larger amount of solidifiable fat thari 
either neat’s-foot or any fish oil. Of the latter the following are the fisli| 
specially mentioned as being employed in the manufacture of oil : Labeo 
rohita (the rohu or rut), Pristis cuspidatus (the saw-fish), Rhynchobatus 
djeddensis (the ulavi), Barbus chola (the bitter carp), and Clupea longiceps, 
which yields the Malabar oil-sardine. For these and many other oil-yield- 
ing fish see the article Fish, Vol, III,, 363-397. 

2nd—.' The Indian Vegetable Waxes, Fats, and Oils. 

These may be classified as follows— 

(A) Waxes. 

(B) Solid or Semi-solid Fats. 

(C) Liquid Oils — 

(a) Drying. 

( b) Non-drying or greasy. 

(A) Vegetable Waxes. — There are several vegetable waxes known 
to.European commerce, but only a very few of these are found in India, 
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The Japan wax tree is Rhus succedanea, a small tree which is common in the 
Temperate Himalaya. Another form of Japan wax is said to be produced 
through the action of an insect on one or two species of Ligustrum (several 
members of that genus also occur on the Himalaya). The white wax of 
China is the result of the parasitic action of Coccus Pe-la on Fraxmus or 
on Ligustrum. The Fig-tree wax of Java and Sumatra (largely used in 
candle- making) is obtained from Ficus umbellata. Perhaps the best vege- 
table waxes are, however, Myrica wax (M« cerifera, the. candle berry myrtle) 
and Palm wax (Ceroxylon andicola). As a curiosity it may be added that 
the flush on the white gourd of India (Benincasa cerifera) is a form of 
vegetable wax. 

It will be observed that one at least of the vegetable wax plants (Rhus 
succedanea) occurs in India, but although that plant js reported to yield 
the substance as freelv in this country as in japan, it is apparently never 
collected. The Natives of most of the hilly tracts of India, where the tree 
abounds, appear to be either ignorant of the useful product which the 
berries afford, or are unacquainted with the method of collecting and utilis- 
ing it which is pursued in Japan. It is thus probable that with a little en- 
- couragement and education they might be induced to plant the tree around 
their homesteads, and in this way, India might soon come to take a dis- 
tinct place in meeting the demand for vegetable wax. Of the other plants j 
alluded to in the preceding remarks some might easily enough be intro- 
duced into India, such, for example, as the Java wax-yielding fig. The 
white wax of China, like the white wax of India, is in reality an animal 
product closely allied to Lac. 

(B.) Vegetable Fats.— The list of 62 oils given above is practically 
an enumeration of the oils which should appear in this place. It may be 
of some value to add, however, that the following are those which would 
seem to offer the greatest inducement for practical experiments being made 
to test their utility for the candle trade : — 

1. Aleurites (the Candle Nut). The oil from this fruit is generally 
known in India as kekuna. 

5, 6, and 7. The species of Bassia (the Indian butter trees). The solid 
oil of Bassia latifolia was viewed at the late Colonial & Indian Exhibition 
as one of the most hopeful of Indian oils for the candle-maker. 

14. Canarium. This is said to be very similar to cocoa-nut oil in its 
properties. 

■ 16. Carapa. A very solid oil even in India, which melts only at high 

temperatures. 

21. Cocos nucifera. The cocoa-nut. It is believed this oil is largely 
used by the European soap- and candle- makers. 

30 and 31. Garcinia. Several species of trees, common on the mountain 
ranges of the west coast, yield koharn butter. 

48, 49, and 50. Rhus. As already urged, at least one species of the 
Japan wax tree occurs in India, and apparently trade might easily enough 
be opened out in its wax. The Natives of Nepal actually do extract that 
substance from R. semialata, but there does not seem to be any export 
trade in the article from that State, and information is wanting as to the 
purpose for which it is prepared. 

55 - Sapium. The tallow tree of China. This is said to be largely used 
for candle-making in China, and it is believed the oil is even exported 
to Europe for that purpose. India could supply a very large amount, if 
a demand were to arise for it. " 

62. Lastly, in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. xx., 1825, there occurs a short 
paper m which the merits of the fat from Valeria indica is highly commend- 
ed for the purpose of candle-making. 
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(C) Liquid Oils. — These may be conveniently referred to two useful 
sections— (a) drying and (£) non-drying or greasy oils. The latter owe 
their liquid character to the presence of a considerable proportion of oleic 
acid. As this subject will have to be dealt with in the paragraph on the 
Chemistry of Oils, it will suffice for our present purpose to enumerate a few 
of the leading oils that fall under (n) and (6) : — 


Drying. 

67 

Non-drying. 

<58 


(a) DRYING OILS. 

Linum usitatissimum. 

Juglans regia. 

Cannabis sativa. 

Papaver somniferum. 

Cucurbita Pepo. 

Helianthus annuus. 

Nicotiana Tabacum. 

Euphorbia dracunculoides. 

Ricinus communis. 

Gossypium herbaceum, arboreumJ 
neglectum & barbadense, &c. | 


(t) NON-DRYING OILS. 
Brassica campestris & juncea. 
Sesamum indicum. 

Arachis hypogoea. 

Cocos nucifera. 

Canarium commune. 

Vateria indica, ^ 

Sterculia feetida. 

Camellia theifera. 

Pongamia glabra. 

Croton Tiglium. 


In the above lists the scientific names of the plants which afford the 
oils have been approximately arranged in the order of importance. Cas- 
tor-oil and Cotton-seed oil have been placed at the bottom of the list of 
drying oils, because some writers seem to deny their drying property. 
Were the above oils arranged purely in point of commercial importance. 
Castor and Cotton oils would hold much more honourable positions. 
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II,— INDIAN MINERAL OILS, 

The Mineral Oils of India have, in recent years, been rapidly rising to 
a very important position in the list of economic products of this country. 
Petroleum, of many different kinds, exists in various parts of the country, 
varying from the limpid oil of the Sherdni hills, to the thick, or in some 
cases nearly solid, petroleums of certain parts of Baluchistan and Assam. 
From these oils excellent material for illuminating purposes may be ob- 
tained, as well as solid paraffines for candle-making, and other solid hydro- 
carbons for patent fuel. For full information on this subject the reader is 
referred to the article Petroleum, Vol. VI„ Pt, I.' 
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CHEMISTRY OF TALLOW AND FATTY OILS. 

Popularly, it might be said that all oils or fats (met with in commerce) 
consist of mixtures of certain definite oils known to the chemist. Each of 
these when isolated has properties peculiar to itself. Such an oil may be 
unsuited for certain industrial purposes, but it admits of being acted on by 
re-agents, or of being changed by chemical and physical agencies, and may 
be thus so altered as to be made highly serviceable for purposes for which 
it was previously unsuited. It has, in fact, been shown that theoretically 
the so-called oils are, chemically speaking, salts, of a base with afatty acid. 
Tallow, according to this explanation, is a mixture of the salts of glyce- 
rine, with the fatty acids — stearic, palmic, and oleic. Of these stearic and 
oleic may be accepted as representing the two great groups of fatty acids 
known as the Adipic and the Acrylic. Of the former Stearic is one of the 
highest, and may be accepted as represented by C^H^O- while Acetic 
(C;H 4 0 2 ) is one of the lowest. Of the latter Oleic is perhaps the most im- 
portant, and it may be represented by the formula < -'isH 3 jO«. { 

Chevreu! was thus able to show that with most of these fatty acid 
glycerine formed one, two or three salts, and that tallow was chemscall? 
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mixture of tri-stearine, tri-palmine, with lri-o!eine. The last is the less 
solid constituent already alluded to. The presence of a certain proportion 
of oleic acid in an oil gives origin to the well-known character ot its being 
non-drying. Its less solid feature disqualifies it (in its unaltered state at 
least) for the candle trade, and we have here an easy way of determining 
one qualification of an oil intended for that industry, via., freedom from 
oleic acid. All this comes so naturally and simply to the student of 
modern chemistry, that the astonishment seems justified that the. candle- 
makers sixty years ago did not at least see that it would be desirable to 
separate the less solid constituent of tallow from the mass. Doubtless the 
fear of the loss in weight deterred them from so doing. It may almost be 
said that the present age is pre-eminentiv that in the world’s history when 
the words “waste material’’ have been discarded, and the expression. “ by- 
product ” made to take their place. The waste from one industry is uti- 
lised by another. Upon Chevreul’s discoveries of the nature of fatty oils 
being made known, two questions arose : 

(1) Which of the constituents of tallow is the most serviceable for the 
candle-maker? 

(2) Is the presence of glycerine advantageous or otherwise ?_ 

The first was answered in favour of stearine, palmine being next in 
value, but it was equally easy to show that the pure stearic acid would be 
far superior to pure tri-stearine. This led to the isolation of the glycerine, 
a by-product which has since become of the greatest value, and to the 
separation of the oleic acid, a second by-product, highly valued in itself in 
soap-making, and for softening wool and dressing leather. 

PURIFICATION OF OILS. 

Removal of Glycerine. — Space cannot be nllorded to deal with 
this subject in the detail which its great importance deserves; we can but 
summarise the principal methods. It may be accomplished — 

1st — By presenting to the fatty acid a more powerful base than gly- 
cerine. When this is done the acid leaves the glycerine and forms a soap 
with the new base. Common soap is a compound of a fatty acid with soda 
as a base, soft soap only differing in having potash. Both the soaps and 
the alkaline bases used in their formation are soluble in the above cases, 
but it might be possible to use a base which would form an insoluble soap. 
This would be precipitated, and thus removed from the soluble glycerine. 
Thus, if oil or fat were to be boiled with dry lime or with oxide of lead, the 
compouud formed with the fatty acids in displacement of glycerine would 
be insoluble. . 

The base first used and still emplojcd by the refiner of tallow was 
milk of lime, in the proportion of about 14 per cent, of lime to the weight 
of tallow. The lime soap thus formed is afterwards decomposed, and the 
fatty acids liberated. '1 his is best effected by means of dilute sulphuric 
acid, gypsum being formed, and a mixture of stearic, palmitic, and oleic 
acids obtained.. By a further stage the oleic acid is removed, and the 
mixture of stearic and palmitic acids washed and prepared for the candle*' 
maker. 

sttd — The fatty acids may be separated from the glycerine by an op- 
posite process, vie., by presenting a stronger acid to combine with the 
glycerine, or to.decompose it ; for this purpose sulphuric acid is generally 
employed. This method has been greatly improved and simplified by 
Dr. Bock of Copenhagen, and is perhaps the most scientific of all the 
operations at present in use. 

Sfd — The most recent process is, however, that in which advantage 
‘ has been taken of the fact that if heated in a confined atmosphere of steam 
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the fatty acids will separate from the glycerine. If heated, however, above 
a carefully-determined point, they are resolved to lower compounds, and 
at still higher temperatures, they are reduced to their ultimate elements— 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. The dissociation by heat has, therefore, 
to be carefully regulated, and the danger of this process lies in the risk of 
explosion from the high pressure exerted in the boilers or heating cham- 
bers, If the boiling with lime or with sulphuric acid be combined with a 
high pressure, the quantity of the alkali or of the acid used may be 
greatly diminished and thus in a measure the principles of the first and 
third or the second and third processes may be combined. 

But whichever principle the manufacturer may choose to adopt, the 
glycerine is now entirely removed from the fat or oil employed in candle- 
making. The result of this has been that the modern candles are far less 
greasy and much more luminous. They have come to approach the more 
expensive wax and spermaceti candles which owe their superiority over the 
old-fashioned tallow candles to the fact that the ingredients of which they 
are made do not contain glycerine. One immensely important result of 
the modern chemical manufacture of candles is that it is now possible to 
produce the solid fatty matters necessary from a vastly larger number of 
crude materials than formerly. This has had the effect of cheapening 
candles, and thus the modern advances may be said to have proved that 
even tallow has its rivals as a candle material, both in point of quality and 
cheapness. Were the purest tallow only to be used, the third process of 
separating glycerine, namely, dissociation at a temperature of 57 o° with 
superheated steam at 6oo° at the same time injected into the boiling tal- 
low would, in all probability, be mainly used. The employment of sulphu- 
ric acid allows of vegetable as well as of animal oils being utilised. 
Indeed, mixtures of all soits of fats, such as kitchen stuffs, slaughter-house 
refuse, residues of tallow-melting, and waste materials from refining fish 
and other oils may be purified direct by the process of using sulphuric acid 
and steam together. To accomplish this it is not even necessary that 
closed vessels should be employed, so that the risk of explosion is entirely 
removed, and the appliances greatly cheapened. The process, as modified 
by Dr. Bock, has the advantage of being perfectly applicable to all vege- 
table as well as to animal oils, and the stearic acid formed is much more 
solid and even contains a proportion of altered oleic acid which is not only 
itself solid but seems to increase the solidity of the prepared stearic or 
mixed stearic and palmitic acids. 


USES OF OILS, FATS, &c. 

It would perhaps serve no verygreat purpose to attempt a classified s 
of the uses of oils. In the above remarks they have been grouped n tj i a c 
mg to a Chemico-Industrial system, but among many other uses r < 70 
the following may be specially "mentioned and separately dealt v.ith- 

I. — As Articles of Diet. 

II.— For Illumination. 


$ c *• 1 1 1 . —For Industrial Purposes, c,g„ paint, lubrication of me/ 
i allow, preparation of oil-cloths, mordants in dyeing, &c., &c. 

. rine, Wltl._rf V* •, m 7 *»»» ' ; 
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rarely employ oils in lubrication, and the oil-consuming industries have not 
progressed sufficiently to necessitate separate notices. House painting is 
practised by the upper classes only ; the manufacture of oil-cloths is to the 
people of India not only unknown but in their simple hves unnecessary. 
The dyers, however, fully understand the advantages of certain oils m the 
production of some of their best tinctorial results. Oi ie _°f the most im- 
portant Indianuses of oil, and one comparatively unknown in Europe, is the 
anointment of the person with mustard and a few othef oils. The use of 
soap as a personal detergent cannot be said to be more than a luxury and 
indeed, to the mass of the people of India an unknown i uxa yy, Crude 
soap is, however, manufactured, in nearly every town ; ln d village, to be 
used by the washermen and dyers and to a small extent superior soaps are 
also made (chiefly by the North-West Soap Company at Meerut), which are 
yearly more and more entering into competition with in'pocted or foreign 
soaps. Candles are also largely employed, and though statistics of their 
manufacture cannot be obtained, crude tallow dip candles are t0 some ex- 
tent manufactured and a large import trade exists in candles from Europe. 

The most valuable phase of the oil industry of India is, however, an 
agricultural one, namely, the cultivation of oil seed crops for the export 
markets lo. tha chap tec hekivv devoted, to the Indian trade in oils and oil- 
seeds, the reader will discover the magnitude of this interest- Here it need 
only be stated that the following are the chief agricultural crops of this 
nature arranged alphabetically 

1. Arachis hypogoea— Ground nut; Vol. I., 283. 

2. Brassica — Rape and Mustard, Vol. I., 525, 532. 

3. Gossypium — Various species of Cotton, see Vol IV.,' 33 ‘ 37 * 

4. Guizotia abyssynica — Niger seed; Vol. IV., 186. 

5. Linum usitatissimum— Linseed ; Vol. V., 71. 

6 . Papaver somniferum— Opium seed ; Vol. VI. 

7- Ricinus communis— Castor oil; Vol. VI. 

8. Sesamum indicum — Til or Gingelly ; Vol. VI. 

Each of these will be found dealt with in detail in its own alphabetical 
place in this work, but they may be here discussed collectively. According 
to the Agricultural Statistics of British India i published by the Govern- 
ment of India) the following were the surveyed area? under oil-seeds 
during the years named: — 




1884-85. 

18S5-S6. 

18S6-S7. 

j88/-S8. 



. 

, 



Madras .... 
Bombay and Sind 

Bengal . . 

N.-W. Provinces 

Oudh .... 

Panjab .... 
Central Provinces , 

Loner Burma . 

Upper Burma . 

Assam .... 
Berar 

Ajmir-Mcrwara . . . 

Manpur (in Central India). 

1,169,779 

1,976,867 
Not 1> 
447,343 
192,832 
1,061,518 
1,632,822 
30,013 

146,837 

856,765 

1,364,093 

2.013,527; 

non n. jfSl. 

677/ 1 
314A s ; 
759,0. '>• 
1,705,01 - 
28,251 

163,353 

939, 0S2 

031,688 

1,516,370 

28,071 

162,753 

697,466 

6,745 

__ ^^^96 
82*, 170 

1, 4' 6, 1 64 

25,331 

154,597 

586,443 

1S.356 

992 

Totals 

7,514,276 

7,964,720 

7,594,040 

7,299,505 


1SS8-S9. 


Acre'. 

1,566,935 

796,284 


.1 
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The above returns do not include Bengal and many minor parts of 
India, so that they by no means indicate the total acreage under Oil-seeds, 
In connection with Linseed (p. 60) for example, it will be found th2t the 
estimated area under that crop in Bengal is 1,500,000 acres. The pro- 
ductionof Rape and Mustard, of Til and other oil-seeds is also very con- 
siderable in the Lower Provinces. But another source of error in these 
returns lies in the fact that Cotton and Poppy seeds are obtained as by-pro- 
ducts from other crops. These seeds, while returned in the foreign traffic 
of Oil-seeds, are not drawn from the surveyed area of Oil-seeds. The above 
returns, therefore, chiefly allude to Linseed, Rape, Sesamum, and Castor, 
and do not even embrace Cocoa-nut production. The figures in the table 
convey, however, a fairiy accurate conception of the agricultural import- 
ance of these crops, which will be confirmed by the perusal of the remarks 
regarding the trade in Oil-seeds, given in the concluding pages of this 
article. 

1.— EDIBLE OILS. 


The following may be accepted as the principal edible Oils, as also those 
which are employed to anoint the body : — 


Aleurites moluccana. 

Anacardium occidentale. 

Ant-grease — White Ants or Termites ; Vol. IV., 471. 

Bassia butyracea. 

B. latifolia. 

B. longifolia. 

Brassica campestris— Sarson or Colza is the chief oil used for anointing 
B. juncea — Indian mustard oil largely eaten. [the person. 

Buchanania latifolia — Chironji Oil. 

Butter. 

Carthamus tinctorius. 

Cocos nucifera. 

Cucumis Melo. 

Dugong oil, or the oil of the Sea Hog; Vol. III., 197. 

Eruca sativa. 

Garcinia Morelia, Vol. III., 475. 

Ghf, or Clarified Butter. 

Gossypium herbaceum, and other species; Vol. IV., 34. 

Guizotia abyssynica — Niger seed. Very extensively used as a substitute 
for Ghf; Vol. IV., 187. 

Helianthus annuus— Sunflower-oil ; Vol. IV., 2x0. 

Impatiens racemosa, Vol. IV., 336. 

I. Roylei, Vol. IV., 336. 

I. sulcata, Vol. IV., 336. 

I. Edgeworthii. 

''Ians regia, Vol. IV., 550. 
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Theobroma Cacao, 
Viburnum coriaceum.- 
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The following are the chief oils specially mentioned by Indian writers 
as employed for illumination in lamps, chi rags, &c., but these are only 
more liquid than the oils said to be suitable for candles. 


Aleurites mofuccana. 
Amo ora Rohituka. 
Arachis hypogcea, 
Argemone mexicana. 
Bassia butyraeea. 

B. latifolia- 


B. longifolia. 

Brassica campestris. 

Calophyllum inophyllum — Pinnay or Domba Oil; Vol. II., 30. 

C. tomeatosum. 

C. Wightianum. 

Cannabis saliva — Hemp-seed Oil; Vol. II., izi. 

Carappa moluccensis, Vol- II., 14. r. 

Carthamus tinctorius— Safflower ; Vol. II., 194. 

Celastrus paniculatus, Vol. II., 238. 

Cerbera Odollam, Vol. II., 236. 

Citrullus Colocynthis, Vol. II., 329. 

C. vulgaris, Vol. IL, 332. 

Cnicus arvensis, Vol. II., 378. 

Cocos nucifera— Largely used for lamps. 

Eruca sativa, Vol. III., 267, 

Garc'mia Morelia, Vol. III., 475. 

Ghf—Used by the people of Lahoul ; Vol. III., 491. 

Gossypiuro herbaceum, and other species; Vol IV., 33-37. 

Guizotia abyssym'ca — Important oil among the aboriginal tribes of the 
Central tableland of India, such as in Chutia Nagpur. 

HelianthuS annuns, Vol. IV., 210. 

Hibiscus caruiabinus, Vol. IV„ 236. 

Impatiens racemosa, Vol. IV., 336. 

I. Edgeworthii, Vol. IV., 336. 

Jatropha Curcas, Vol. IV„ 546. 

Linum usitatissimum, Vol. V., 71. 

Litsma sebifera, Vol. V., 83. 

L. umbrosa, Vol. V., 84. 

L. zeyjanica, Vol. V., 85. 

Manaln Oil of Kanara; Vol. V., 143. 

Mesua fenea, Vol. V., 237. 

Papaver somniferum, Vol. VI , Pt. I., 21, 

Persea gratissima, Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

Petroleum, Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

Pistacia vera. Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

Pongamia glabra, Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

Prinsepia utilis, Vol. VI., Pt. I, 

Prunus armenfaca, Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

P. communis, Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

P. persica, Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

Putranjiva Roxburgh!!, Vol. VI., Pt. I. .’-re 

Ricinus communis— Extensively used for lamps in Bengal: Vol. VI.. P r s > 
Santalum album, Vol. VI., Pt. IT. ie- 
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Sarcostigma Kleinii, Vo!. VI., Pt. 11 . 

Schleichera trijuga, Vol. VI., Pt. II. 

Sesamum indicum— Gingelly or Til largely used as a lamp oil; Vol. VI., 
Tallow or Murungana, Vol. VI., Pt. II. [Pt. II. 

Theobroma Cacao, Vol. VI., Pt. II. 

Vateria indica, Vol VI., Pt. II. 

Viburnum coriaceum, Vol. VI., Pt. II. 

Xanthium strumarium, Vol. VI., Pt. II. 


III.— OILS USED IN THE ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


(Other than Candle and Soap making.) 

It has already been explained that in India this is an unimportant class, 
The chief feature of these oils consists in their drying or non-drying 
property. As this subject has already been discussed, and brief lists of 
the better known examples of each kind have been given above (p. 45°)> 
nothing further need be said in this place. The more important are those 
employed for lubricating machinery (non-drying oils) and for paint (dry- 
ing oils). 

IV.— CANDLES & THE MATERIALS USED IN CANDLE-MAKING. 


History. — Perhaps the simplest and earliest form of illumination, after 
the torch (\c1p7rdj, a torch, a light, or lamp), was the rush-light. In some 
parts of Scotland, this is used even at the present day, and in England, it was 
to be seen down to the close of the eighteenth century, and was generally 
known as the cruisie. It was made of stone, metal, or pottery, in the shape 
of an oblong shallow basin with a tapering spout or nozzle at one end, in 
which the wick rested, and a rounded, somewhat deeper, portion behind 
in which the oil was mainly contained. According to some writers this 
form is an adaptation from a still more primitive conception in which a 
bivalve shell served the purpose of the cruisie. Be that as it may, the 
rush-lamps of Britain were similar to the commoner sort of chirags which 
are met with in India now and which have been in use for centuries. The 
Greek and Roman lamps of this type were, often enclosed and had a small 
hole on the top to admit of being refilled with oil, and very often possessed 
in addition a handle at the opposite extremity to the nozzle. Sometimes 
'instead of one nozzle, they were so constructed as to have 2, 3, 5 or more 
wicks, and in place of resting on a ledge or bracket were often suspended 
by means of a chain. In India may be seen in use almost every form 
hitherto discovered among the ancient ruins of the world. At Chittagong 
the pottery chtrdg is partly enclosed and has a tapering handle at the 
opposite end to the nozzle. In Mysore, completely closed earthen chtrdgs 
or lamps, with 3 or 5 wicks, are met with, and these are suspended by a 
chain which is also made of pottery. The sweetmeat-seller of the streets — 
the lialwai — has, in every province of India, a brass lamp attached to 
the brim of his basket. This may be described as a 3-or 5-wicked 
Chirdg, borne. upori an elegantly-curved pedestal. The shama-ddn of the 
houses "and shops of India consists of an upright stand on which is placed 
an open circular basin for oil, with 4, 5, 7, or 9 short spouts or nozzles 
in which wicks are deposited. But although the cruisie lamp of Britain 
may be said to survive in India to the present time, the wick is never so 
primitive as that which prevailed in Scotland less than half a century ago. 
Instead of the pith of a rush, the wick in the Indian chirdg consists of a 
woven tape or thread of cotton, or simply of cotton twisted into a wick of a 
|esired thickness.* In some respects these chtrdgs are thus improvements 


See the article Cotton (Gossypium) for- ome account of the Indian consumption 
Cotton in the manufacture of wicks. (Con/, with Vol. IV., 61.) 
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on the cruisie, but they are far inferior in point of illuminating power to 
candles, and still more so to the modern improved oil lamps. 'It js, there- 
fore, to be expected that, with the advances of civilisation, they should 
year by year steadily disappear in India. Already the consumption of 
candles has assumed a by no means inconsiderable proportion. The value 
of the imports of foreign candles were in 1874-75 84,81,937, and ten years 
later, viz., in 18S4-85, Rio, 50,227, last year (1888-89) 'R7, 79, 759. During 
these same periods, the imports of kerosine and other mineral oils were 
valued (in 1874-75) at 827,17,112 ; (in 1S84-S5) at 81,15,82,217, and last 
year at 81,86,12,803. These figures powerfully demonstrate the rapidity 
with which the cht'rdg and shaitta-dan are being displaced by the candle 
and the kerosiue-oil lamp. 

From this point of view, it may not be considered out of place to 
attempt to lay before the reader, 1st , a brief history of the growth and 
present position of the European candle industry; 2nd, to show the 
extent to which effort has been made in India to meet its own wants in 
the matter of candles; and 3rd, to very briefly discuss the merits of the 
Indian animal, vegetable, and mineral oils which may possibly come to be 
ttsed,_or are at present used, either in India or Europe for the purpose 
of being made into candles. 

The use of wax candles, as a source of artificial light, dates in Europe 
from the middle ages, and there is every reason to believe that in Asiatic 
countries, such candles were also made long before the application of the 
much cheaper substance, tallow, was thought of. In a further page, it 
will be seen that the process of making tallow candles, as followed in 
India, is quite different from the European practice, and more closely 
resembles the method adopted in the wax-candle trade. There could for 
- India be, perhaps, no safer or more effectual step towards improvement 
than to educate our Native candle manufacturers in the art which, for 
nearly half a century, has disappeared from Europe. It was a vast 
improvement on the clumsy method followed by the bntti-saz (or tallow- 
candle manufacturers) of the Indian towns and villages of to-day. 
Although long smee superseded in Europe by the advances made in machi- 
nery and the economies accomplished through the aid of chemistry, it had 
ttie advantage of being adaptable to a people not possessed of much 
capital. I lie allusion to Indian-made tallow candles has, however, been 
given in this place mainly from a supposition that the survival of the 
method originally pursued in the wax-candle trade maybe accepted as an 
adaptation to tallow of a practice which may have existed in ancient times 
in Asia, as we know it did in Europe. At all events, wax-candles are 
used, during certain religious observances, by tbe Muhammadans of India, 
and have been so employed by the Chinese for many centuries. Wax- 
j re als0 re S, ularl y use< * at Buddhist temples. It is thus probable 
that the discovery of the art of making candles from bees’-wax was con- 
temporaneous in Europe and Asia. Being, however, expensive thev were 
in Europe ultimately, but not until modem times, superseded by 'tallow- 
candles, and it seems probable that the use of tallow has only been intro- 
duced into India within the past few years. * 

CLASSIFICATION OF CANDLES. 

Candles may be referred to two classes, according to the manner in 
which they are made, viz., « dipped ” and << moulded, ” but thevmav Iko 
be viewed with reference to the material or materials of wlfi6hThev are 
composed. Thus, for example, there are wax-candles, tallow-candles 
paraffine- candles, spermaceti-candles, composition-candles, stearine- 
candles, and palm-oil candles. A candle may be defined as a cylindrical 
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rod of solid fatty matter enclosing a central wick. Its two component 
parts are, therefore, an oil or fatty matter and a wick. The modern 
improvements have been directed towards each of these components, and 
there is now nearly ns much science displayed in the manufacture of the 
wick as in the purification of the oil or fat. 
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The following arc a few of the chief materials of which candles are 
made : — 

I. — Oils from Oil-sf.eds.-— The chief Indian fatty oils havealready 
been enumerated and classified, and the further particulars regarding these 
will be elaborated by the succeeding pages, so that it is only necessary 
to fix their position here as the materials of which candles are or may be 
made. The cocoa-nut oil is perhaps, however, one that deserves special 
mention. See the history of its introduction by Price & Co., Vol. II., 44 1 * 

II. — Bees’-wax and Wax-Candles. — Becs’-wax is even to the pre- 
sent day a substance of the greatest importance in the candle trade, al- 
though the manufacture of candles from it entirely has greatly declined. 
England obtains her supplies chiefly from Corsica, but smaller amounts 
are also furnished by India, Ceylon, North America, and Brazil. The 
following facts regarding the Indian foreign trade in bees’-wax may be 
found of some interest in the present connection, since it has been found 
impossible to discover anything definite regarding the internal trade or 
the extent to which the Indian demand for wax-candles is met by an 
indigenous industry. 

The exports of Indian wax were in 1875-76 valued at R 6,2 1,890, in 
1880-81 at R5,45 ,iio, and in 1888-89 at R4,20,959. The trade would thus 
seem to be falling off, and perhaps a larger amount of wax is now being 
used up in India. The imports of foreign wax (excluding wax-candles) 
were valued in 1S75-76 at R2o,oio, in 1880-81 at R 1,45,467, in 1885-86 
at R 32 , 244 > and in 1888-89 at RgQ,2j2 ; thus while the exports of Indian 
wax have shown a tendency to decline, the imports of foreign wax have 
greatly improved. The re-exports of foreign wax are unimportant ; they 
were valued in 1875-76 at R180, in 18S0-81 at 834,062, in 1885-86 at 
R541 1, and in 1888-89 at Rii,978. The bulk of the imports of foreign 
wax came from the Straits Settlements and Hong-Kong, and was deliver- 
ed mainly at Bombay. 

Bees’-wax has a peculiarity which has determined the method by which 
alone it can be made into candles, namely, that it contracts to a very con- 
siderable extent on cooling. Were candles to be made by throwing the hot 
liquid wax into moulds, it would cool first of all, on the outer surface, in 
contact with the mould, and finally assume the form of a tube with the 
wick lying loose in the interior. To avoid this wax-candles are made by 
suspending and stretching the wicks from a ring, held over the basin of 
melted wax. By means of a ladle the wax is poured through openings 
leading to the wicks, and as it trickles down it cools and adheres to the 
wicks. This is repeated, layer upon layer, until the desiied thickness is 
obtained. While still hot, the candles are rolled on a table of hard wood or 
marble, kept wet; in this way they are consolidated and made to assume 
the desired form. Recently, this process has been greatly improved by 
Messrs. Reiss & Co., wax heated to the plastic extent only being forced 
through a tube along which the wick has been arranged. 

, Before being used for candles the bees’-wax is bleached by being cut 
into thin ribbons and exposed in glass-houses to the sun until the whole of 
the yellow colour has been removed. It is more expeditiously bleached by 
means of sulphuric acid and potassium bichromate, the chromic acid liber- 
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ated removing the colour. Chlorine destroys the wax and hence cannot be 
used to bleach it, but cream of tartar or alum may be employed, and the 
French manufacturers actually use these reagents. English wax-candles 
and English refined wax are 'superior to the same articles made on the 
continent of Europe. 

III. — Other kinds of Wax. — I n addition to bees’-wax there are 
several kinds of vegetable waxes and waxes produced on plants through 
the parasitic action of insects. The best known of the latter class is the 
so-cailed Indian white wax. This is produced by the action of Ceroplastes 
ceriferos on the young twigs of Terminalia Atjuna and several other trees. 
Spans' Encyclopaedia recommends that an effort should be made to ascer- 
tain if it would pay to propagate this insect. A reference has been ad- 
dressed on the subject, by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, to the Govern- 
ment of India, and the subject is now being investigated by the Indian 
Museum authorities at Calcutta. The promised forthcoming report may, 
therefore, be awaited with interest, but from what the wt iter has seen of the 
samples collected in connection with the enquiry it is to be feared India is 
not likely to take a very important place in the world’s supply of these 
waxes. At present, however, little or nothing is known regarding the In- 
dian vegetable waxes. For further information see the account below. 

IV. — Tallow and Tallow-Candles. — Tallow is simply beef or 
mutton fat, or a mixture of both. If it be intended to make moulded 
tallow-candles the finest mutton suet can alone be used, but for “dip ” 
candles the refuse from the mould candles or the cheapest tallow fa 
mixture of all animal falsi may be employed. "Dips” or the candies 
made of tallow, by the process technically designated " dipping,” were 
in use long before the invention of moulding was thought of. 

In 1875-76, India exported tallow to the value of {*70,122, in iSSo-Si, 
^ 37 » 42 p* 1885-S6, 851,914* and in 1889-90, Rji, 6j$. Tallow was im- 

ported in 1875-76 to the value of 1*42,157, in 1880-81,1*56,010, in 1885-86, 
1*49,663, and in 1888-89, 1*60,622. As in the case of wax so with tallow, 
the exports are falling off and the imports improving. The trade is chiefly 
conducted with Bombay, and of the imports in 1885-86, 1*37,588 and in 
1889-90, 1*44,890 seem to have come from Great Britain. Whether or not 
inis improving trade in wax and in tallow can be taken as an indica- 
tionof the growing importance of the (batti-sas) candle-maker’s industry 
of India must be a matter of opinion, since the manufacture is mainly in 
the hands of single workmen scattered all over the country. 

Candles made in India. 


Indian-made Djf Candles. — The following account of the art ol 
candle-making, as practised in India, expresses very nearly all that is 
known regarding the industry which from the consumption of candles 
must, however, be extensive;— ’ 

“ The process of candle-making as practised in Lucknow by the 
chandler or Batli-snc is verv simple, and onlv the rudest kinds are made 
resembling what arc called in England * dips,’ . ’ 

. ,‘T he lN ? , ’ lt '. ve chandler splits a long bamboo and makes a large ho on 
with it, and this he suspends from the ceiling, or else he has a rough round 
table. At intervals in the circumference he cuts notches or grooves and 
from these suspends country cotton thread. He boils up fat (charbi) in 
a caldron, .and when it is at boiling point he takes a huge spoon or ladle 
{Rarchha) with a hole m the bottom, and filling it so daces it iln Ti 
coding liquid trickles down the suspended thrafd. These indies Se 
made without reference to weight, but solely with reference to lenrth 
which ranges from a span {hdbsht) to an ell (lin'd, that-), length, 
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“ Six seers of raw charbi cost about one rupee, and when boiled are 
reduced to seers. The fuel consumed is 5 seers of wood, costing one 
anna. Two men will make up a pachcnel (miscellaneous) lot of .candles 
in a day with these materials, and one and a half chittacks of country 
thread to make wicks. The cost of thread will be about one anna. The 
workmen receive only 6 paisa each per diem, and one anna for miscella- 
neous expenses : total Ri-6 per diem. Thus, for an expenditure of Ri-6, 
the Bath-sac produces 5^ seers of candle. These he sells wholesale at 2f 
seers for the rupee. This gives him 10 annas profit. The retailer also 
sells by weight at 2g seers per rupee. 

“ Coloured candles are manufactured in the same way. The colour is 
added to the fat when it is boiling, and is estimated to add about one 
anna to the cost price per seer. Wholesale dealers sell coloured candles 
by weight, but retailers sell them by number.” ( Hoey , Trade and Manu- 
factures of Northern India.) It is interesting to add that the Lahore 
Gazetteer (p. 100) alludes to a new industry started in that city in which 
tallow candles are actually moulded. These are described as clean and 
free from smoke " as compared with the oil shama-ddn or chira?,” and 
hence “ it is no wonder they are coming into favour. 5 ’ Balfour states that 
candles are made at Vizagapatam, Goa, Malabar, Patna, Calcutta, and 
Berhampore. It has already been shown that the largest trade in both 
wax and tallow is conducted in Bombay, a fact that would perhaps point 
to a considerable candle industry as probably existing in the Western 
Presidency. 

Moulded Candles. — For an account of the various methods pursued 
in moulding candles, the reader is referred to the numerous technical works 
that exist on this subject, or to the writer’s pamphlet on Candles, which 
appeared in the Selections from the Records of the Government of India 
for 1888-89. ft n eed only be said, here, that recently a factory has been 
started in Lahore for the purpose of making candles by this process. It is 
not known to what extent the Bombay Steam Soap & Candle-works Com- 
pany ever succeeded in making candles on the improved methods of Europe, 
but the Company having closed its works it may be assumed that com- 
petition with European articles was too keen. 

It has already been remarked that perhaps as much science has been 
displayed in the preparation of the wick as in the purification of the fat. If 
saturated in borax it is found to be so weighted by the formation of an 
incandescent bead in the flame, that it turns over and thus protrudes and 
is rapidly oxidised. In that position it is consumed without necessitating 
the use of snuffers— the wick is trimmed automatically. 

V. — Other Fats and Oils employed in the European Candle 
Trade. — After tallow the most important of the animal oils, used in candle- 
making, is undoubtedly spermaceti. This is obtained chiefly from the oil 
bladders of two species of toothed whales, vie., Catadon macrocephalus and 
Physeter macrocephalus. The oil derived from those sources is, however, 
too highly priced except, for the most expensive candles. It is in great 
demand for lubricating machinery. Common whale-oil, or that obtained 
from the whalebone whale (or toothless whale), is much inferior, and is 
generally known in trade as train-oil. This is rarely employed in candle- 
making except in the form of a refuse oil, which is purified for inferior 
candles. 

The principal vegetable oil used for candles is that known as palm oil. 
This is obtained mainly from the fruits of Elseis guineensis, a palm found in 
great abundance in Ashantee and Dahomey. A considerable amount of _ 
the palm oil of commerce is now obtained, however, from America, being ex- 
pressed from the nuts of Elreis melanocca. It seems probable that a certain 
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amount of cocoa-nut oil is also being used for this purpose, but definite in- 
formation cannot be discovered. The odour of cocoa-nut oil seems a 
strong objection to' it. About 25,000 tons of palm oil ate annually used by 
the British candle manufacturers. 

Perhaps the most remarkable advance in the manufacture of candles 
has been the utilisation of several mineral oils. It would be of the great- 
est interest to treat of this subject, but space cannot be afforded. The 
principal oils of this nature employed for candle-making are paraffine and 
ozokerit or earth-wax. (Con/, with Petroleum, Vol. VI.) 

V.-SOAP & MATERIALS USED IN SOAP-MAKING. 

To the Natives of India soap is not of much importance. Soap-substi- 
tutes (see the article Detergents, Vol. III., 84-92) may be said to take its 
place. A crude soap is, however, extensively made and used by tbe 
washermen and dyers, but the North-West Soap Company", Limited, at 
Meerut, seem to be yearly gaining ground. Their soaps are by many 
regarded as quite equal to the best imported goods. Last year the value 
of their manufactures was returned at Ri,oo,S67. Mr. Baden Powell 
alludes to soap of good quality as made at Sialkot and Gujrat. 
Lieutenant H. P. Hawkes ( Report upon the Oils of South India, pp. 54S5 ) 
gives particulars of soap manufacture at TanjoTe, and gives preference to 
the Iliupu oil (Bassia longffolia) over all others for soap-making. Pinnay 
and Margosa oils he considers about equal in value to Gingelly and 
Ground-nut, but all these inferior to Illuptt. Soap manufacture is described 
in many of the Gazetteers, Sec., as, for example, the following : — Bombay 
Administration Report, 1871-72. pp. 366-373-, Bombay Gazetteers, Vol. I II., 
76, 250; Vol. IV., 134. i Vol. VI., 57; Vol. VIII., 261; Panjab Settlement 
Report of Jhang, p. 63; Gazetteers: — Amritsar, p. 41; Shahpur, 75*, 
Rdwal Pindj, 90 ; Lahore, 100 ; Gurddspur, 63, &c. 

The following are the chief oils used by the Natives of India or exported 
for the purpose of making soap •— 

Arachis hypogcea— Largely used for this purpose; Vol. I., 282. 

Bassia butyracea, Vol. 1., 405. 

B. latifolia, Vol. I., 407. 

B. longifolia— Crushed seeds used as soap; Vol. I., 416. 

Camellia theifera, V ol. 1 1 , 83. 

Cannabis sativa — Hemp seed, used in Europe for soft soap ; Vol. II., 121. 
Cocos nucifera~-Said to be of growing importance in European soap manu- 
- facture, especially the inferior qualities ; Vol. II., 437-444. 

Helianthus annuus— Sunflower oil ; Vol. IV., 211. 

Linum usitatissimum— Used for making soft-soap; Vol. V., 71. 

Melia Azadirachta, Vol. V., 212. 

Olea europeea, Vol V., 483. 

Persea gratissima, Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

Sesamum indicium— Very important in India, and its use in Europe has 
been recently greatly extended. 

Tallow or Murungana, Vol. VI., Pt. II. 

Theobrorna Cacao, Vol. VI., Pt. II. 

Valeria indica, Vol. VI., Pt. II. 

The Report of the Conference held at London in connection with the 
Colonial Sc Indian Exhibition for 1886 on the subject of oils suitable for 
candles and soap, states that “ Of all the oils shown it was thought that 
Arachis hypogma,. Bassia latifolia, and Cocos nudfera were the most hopeful 
for the soap trade. Considerable interest was, however, shown in the pos 
sibihty of India being able to extend *»•« ~.r»r — .. .. . P os 
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thought if this could be done the consequences would be serious to some 
parts of Europe, but invaluable to the numerous industries that were driven 
to seek substitutes for the already too highly priced olive oil.” Since the 
date of that report, strenuous efforts, it is believed, have been ifiade to 
extend olive cultivation in Kashmir. In Quetta it is a fairly, plentiful tree, 
and might be there more largely grown. 

VL— OILS EMPLOYED FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 

The following are the Oils chiefly used in India: — 

Albizzia Lebbek used in leprosy. 

Allium Cepa — Onion, expectorant, &c. 

A. sativum— Garlic, stimulant. 

Amomum subulatum — Aromatic stimulant. 

Anacardium occidentale— External irritant. Leprosy, & c. 

Aquilaria Agallocha. 

Arachis hypogcea— Ground-nut. 

Argemone mexicana— Externahuse in ulcers, &c. 

Atalantia monophylla — Rheumatism. 

Bassia butyracea — Rheumatism, 8rc. 

B. latifolia— Said to be useful in cepalalgia. 

B. longifolia— Detergent. 

Benincasa cerifera— Anthelmintic. 

Cmsalpinia Bonducella— Useful in convulsions. 

Calendula officinalis. 

Calophyllum inophyllum— External use in rheumatism. 

C. Wightianum—Leprosy and cutaneous affections, scabies and rheuma- 

Carthamus tinctorius— Ulcers, &c. [ tism. 

Cedrus Libani, var. Deodara— Oil obtained from the wood —ulcers, sores 
Celastros paniculatus— Oleum nigrum, is used in bcri-beri. [ in cattle, &c. 
Croton oblongifolius— Purgative. 

C. Tiglium— The Purging Croton, a drastic purgative. 

Cuminum Cyminum — Stimulant, 

Cynometra ramiflora— Leprosy, &c. 

Dalbergia Ianceolaria— Rheumatism. 

D. Sissu. 

Dipterocarpus alatus, 

D. Isevis, 

D. tuberculatus, 

D. turbinatus, 

Dugong— Substitute for Cod-liver oil. 

Gynocardia odorata— Chalmugra— Rheumatism, phthisis, leprosy, &c. 
Holarrhena antidysenterica — A thick red oil used medicinally. 

Hydnocarpus Wightiana — Ulcers. 

H. venenata — Leprosy. 

Jatropha Curcas — Purgative, also external application. 

Lard. 

Linum usitatissimum — External.. 

Mallotus phillipinensis — Cathartic. 

Melaleuca Leucadendron— Cajput— Stimulant and diaphoretic. 

Melia Azadirachta- — Nim or Margosa — Anthelmintic and external!} to 
ulcers, rheumatism, headaches. See. 

Mcsua ferrea— External for sores, 

Moringa pterygosperma. 

Myristica malabarica — Ulcers. 

Ncrium odorum — Cutaneous diseases. 

Olea curopea— Olive oil, 
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, Papaver somniferum — Demulcent. 

Petroleum. 

Pistacia vera— Demulcent and restorative.' 

Pongamia glabra— A very valuable oil for skin diseases and possibly use- 
Ricinus communis — Purgative. f ful in leprosy. 

Sarcostigma Kleinii — Rheumatism. 

Schleichera trijuga— Skin diseases. 

Semecarpus Anacardium — Rheumatism and leprosy. 

Sesamum indicum— Demulcent, &c. 

Strychnos Nux-vomica. 

Vemonia anthelmentica. 

Zanthium strumarium. 

OIL-CAKES. 


References. — jour. Royal Agri.Soc., England, Vat. X. {1S49), 479-494 ; 
Xll. 11852), 522; XIX. 11858 ), S rs; XXIV ( iS63),sS9 ; XXV. (1864), 
234-239; Vol. XII., Second Series (1876), 296; XIV. (1S78), 468 ; XX., 
36r • Anderson’s Agricultural Chemistry ; Morton’s Cyclopaedia of Agri 
culture, Art. Oil-cake, Vol. II., Si3 to 516; Encyclopaedia Brit., Art. Oil- 
cake, &c., Sfc. 


The Journals of the Royal Agricultural Society of England have for 
many years past contained numerous papers which deal with the introduction 
of the various oil-cakes as articles of cattle and sheep food, or as manures. 
Much less, however, is said of the uses of these by-products as manures 
than as articles of food, and it seems probable that in modern agriculture 
this feature of the oil-cake traffic is less valuable relatively in Europe than 
in India. The reader will find information regarding the properties of the 
chief oil-cakes of India scattered throughout this work under the scientific 
names alphabetically of the various plants from which they are obtained, 
such, for example, as under Arachis, Brassica, Cocos, Gossypium, Guizotia, 
Linum, Papaver, Ricinus, and Sesamum. In European commerce the dis- 
tinction into these forms of oil-cake is, however,rarely made, and the interest 
may be said to be concentrated chiefly in the various qualities of cake as 
articles of cattle diet in which purity or adulteration constitute the chief fea- 
tures of interest. The exact properties of the individual forms of oil-cake 
do not appear to have been made the subject of any very special investiga- 
tion- Linseed-cake (Linum) would seem to have been first appre- 
ciated, and a standard of value became current in trade according to the 
purity of the sample from admixture with other oil-cakes or adulteration 
with extraneous and injurious materials. The properties of Rape-seed 
cake (Brassica campestris) would appear to have next been recognised, 
and a percentage of admixture of this with Linseed was accepted by some 
purchasers and condemned by others. Mustard (Brassica alba and 
nigra of Europe and Brassica juncea of India) and Castor-seed (Ricinus) 
were also early viewed as injurious admixtures, and the duty of the Agri- I 
cultural Chemist, on being consulted by the farmer as to the value of a ] 
sample of cake, largely came to be the ascertainment of the presence of 
castor-seed or of other injurious materials. Shortly after the American 
War of Secession a strong interest xvas awakened in cotton-seed cake/ 1 
Experiments were tried both with the decorticated and the entire seed, and 
results of such value attained that a position was gradually recognised for 
this new form of cake. Many other minor forms of cake have also been 
experimented with, such as ground-nut (Arachis) and hemp (Cannabis), but.: 
these, instead of assuming a separate position, have apparently drifted into 
the category of cheap and not very objectionable admixtures. To this 
class also would seem to belong one or two other oil-seeds and cakes that 
are exported from India, such as Til (Sesamum), Niger-seed (Guizotia), 
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safflower (Carthamus), cocoa-nut, &c., &c. It is, indeed, somewhat surpris- 
ing that a seed so extensively grown in India as Til, and one in which the 
exports to Europe are by no means insignificant, should never, apparently, 
have attracted separate lecognition ( Conf . with p. 475). For many years 
past the exports in this oil-seed have been steadily increasing,* the trade has 
expanded from 779.333 cwl. in 1870-71 to 1,775.559 cwt. in 1889-90 ; but 
in 1883-84 they were 2,843,382 cwt. The bulk of these exports go to 
France, but there is nothing to show to the contrary that the cake obtained 
on the expression of the oil is not being largely used in admixture with 
standard cakes. The chemical properties and physiological actions of 
sesamum cake do not appear to have been carefully determined, and it 
would, therefore, seem a subject well worthy the consideration of Agri- 
cultural authorities in Europe to extend their enquiry beyond the mere 
mechanical examination of prepared cakes to a determination of each of the 
separate products. Some of these may be far more injurious than is 
supposed, while others may not have attracted the recognition which they 
deserve from being used purely as admixtures in the articles sold under 
various trade names as forms of Linseed-cake. 

The volumes of the Jobrnal of the Royal Agricultural Society, cited 
above, are those which more especially deal with the subject of oil-cakes. 
These contain many observations of great practical value which it may not 
be out of place to review here very briefly, the effort being made to carry, 
as far as possible, the facts brought out by .the various w'riters. under the 
headings of the separate cakes dealt with. Mr. J. Thomas Way, then Con- 
sulting Chemist to the Society, furnished in 1849 one of the most complete 
articles which has as yet appeared, though in some features of the 'enquiry 
his experiments .and chemical results have been since more thoroughly 
elaborated. 
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I.— LINSEED-CAKE. 

Mr. Way says: "The consumers of linseed-cake in this country are 
almost unanimous in the belief that the different samples of this article arc 
of varying value as food for stock. Where such an opinion as this is general, 
it would argue little wisdom to dispute its correctness : it only remains to 
investigate the cause. When linseed, ground into coarse powder and 
digested with a small quantity of water, with the aid of heat, is exposed to 
strong pressure,' two products are obtained-— the one, an oil of well-known 
characters, linseed-oil ; the other, the cake which remains in the press. No 
other substance but oil (except a small quantity of water) is separated from 
the cake ; and the two products, therefore, correctly represent the composi- 
tion of the seed from tfhich they are derived. Linseed is known to consist 
principally of mucilage, or gum, sugar, oil, and albuminous matter — the 
three former being substances devoid of nitrogen, the latter having the 
same composition as the flesh of animals, or the gluten of wheat. No w, as 
linseed-oil contains no nitrogen, it is obvious that the cake must be richer 
than the seed in Jalbuminous principles in the exact proportion of the oil 
which it has lost by pressure. Given, then, the composition of any sample 
of seed, and the quantity of oil which is expressed from it, we have by the 
simplest calculation the composition of tne cake/’ Proceeding with his 
enquiry into the supposed different feeding values of the linseed -cakes of 
various countries Mr. Way says : “ There are, indeed, two distinct circum- 
stances which might influence the value of cake, independently of its chemi- 
cal characters — the flavour, which is more or less agreeable to sjock, and 
the stale of division — the fineness or otherwise to which the seed is ground, 
to this latter circumstance, in all probability, very great differences in the 
<c .31? .P ro P crt 'Cs of specimens of cake might with justice be referred, 
iioth these causes of variation — the mechanical condition of the cake and 
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its flavour- lie, however, out of my province, which is confined to the 
chemical composition of the substance in question : — 

1st — then, we must inquire, Is there any real difference in the chemi- 
cal composition of various cakes ; and, if so, does the distinc- 
tion apply to those of different manufacture or origin ? 

2nd — Is the difference (supposing there to be any) sufficient to account 
for the observed effects in feeding? and 

it to be attributed to adulteration, or to necessary variation in 
the composition of the seed ? ” 

To answer these questions Mr. Way performed an extensive series of 
analyses. While commenting on the chemical composition of linseed he 
pointed out that the mucilage, sugar, and oil are the f at-forming constituents 
and the albuminous the muscle-forming. T o variations in the proportions 
of these constituents he accordingly devoted his energies, examining both 
samples of commercial cakes and of linseed. “In order, ” he concluded, 
« that the reader may trace the differences, and that he may also observe 
the absence of any such distinction in the case of nitrogen, I shall here offer 
a table of the average composition of the specimens from different 
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Mean Composition of Linseed-cake from different Countries. 






Nitrogen. 

Oil. 

Water. 

Ash. 

French 

S specimens' . 


472 - 

9'o6 

7'6o 

7*80 

American 

7 

Si • 


474 

11*41 

7'6o 

675 

English 

9 

9S • 


4’57 

l3 - 52 

S' 6 o 

7-27 

German and Dutch 

3 



4‘6s 

9 - S4 

7'gS 

9 ’56 

Russian 

2 



5*14 

u -86 

S'SS 

879 

Italian 

2 

SS • 


5’°3 

11 ’84 

9’°3 

7’55 

Sicilian 

2 

» • 


472 

6 ' 8 o 

9-46 

8'02 


“ From that statement it would appear very evident that the specimens 
of French, American, English, German, and Sicilian cakes are on the average 
practically alike in regard to nitrogen. Neither should we be inclined to 
believe that the Russian or Italian would have furnished an exception to 
this rule, had a sufficient number of samples been examined. On tne other 
hand, there is an obvious difference between the quantity of oil in the cakes 
of different countries.” 

_ Mr. Way then summed up his opinions as follows : “We may conclude 
this subject by .recapitulating the conclusions to which we have been led : — 

"I. The samples of cake differ considerably both in the proportion of 
albuminous matter and of oil contained in them. 

"2. That in respect to the former (the albuminous matter) there would 
appear to be no general distinction between home-made* or foreign cakes. 

“ 3. That in the proportion of oil there is reason to believe a general dis- 
tinction does exist, more especially between English and French cakes, and 
in favour of the former. 

" 4. That there is no reason to believe that linseed-cake is adulteratedat 
any time with sand or other earthy matter— adulteration by other matters 
being also rendered unlikely. 


, * 1 say “home-made.” This term merely implies that the seed was pressed at 
home, there being no evidence to show that the seed in any of the English cakes 
described was other than foreign seed. “ 
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“ 5 < That different samples of seed, free from admixture of other seeds, 
or from impurity of any kind, present variations in the proportion of albumi- 
nous matter amply sufficient to account for those found in specimens of 
the cake. ' 

“ But whether the differences in chemical composition of the cake are 
such as to account for observed differences in feedipg properties, it is left 
with the reader to decide.” 

There are two features in the above five conclusions that seem worthy of 
comment. The foot-note to No. 2 leaves it open to doubt but that a certain 
share of the merit of the English cake may have been due to the imports of 
Indian Linseed. Mr. Way does not, unfortunately, seem tohavehad a sample 
of Indian cake and seed to compare with the others he examined, but the 
exports from India to England of linseed at the time of his experjments 
\yere very considerable. The other point of interest is contained in his fourth 
conclusion, A perusal of the numerous papers that have appeared within 
the past few years in the journals of the Royal Agricultural Society will 
suffice to show that at the present day adulteration is being practised to an 
alarming extent! Indeed, it might almost be said that interest in the subject 
is now entirely confined to tlie discovery of easy methods by which adul- 
teration may be detected. 

tn a paper by Mr. W. Wright, on the Management of Breeding Cattle 
published in the Journal for 1858, it is stated that the total value of linseed- 
cake cqnsumed in England during that ypar might have been estimated at 
£2,000,000. In 1878 Mr. d. Algernon Clarke published in the Journals 
of the Society a paper on Practical Agriculture. He there states that 
in 1878 the United Kingdom imported 190,225 tons of oil-cake, and 1,998,130 
quarters of linseed, all but a small portion of which was undoubtedly used for 
feeding purposes, either as linseed or when made into cakes, and equivalent, 
at about 14 tons of cake per 100 quarters of seed, to about 280,000 tons of oil- 
cake. This, he estimates, amounted to about 1 ton offcake to every 100 acres 
of land cultivated (Vol. XIV., 468). “ The East India qualities,” says 
Mr. Wright, “ in general are tolerably even, seldom vary to any appreciable 
extent, at the respective ports of shipment. They yield the greatest quan- 
tity of oil, and after pressure the cake is no doubt more nourishing and 
valuable than any other. But the bulk of the supplies is, furnished by , 
other countries more subject to variation of cl ini ate, _ and uniformity of 
quality in different seasons is not obtainable. Inferiority in quality is 
usually accompanied by adulteration, a variety of seeds being found 
mixed with the linseejj, such as wild rape (Brassies campestris), wild mustard 
or charlock (Sinapis arvensis), seeds of Lolium perenne, of dodder (Cuscuta 
eplliunz), and of willow?weed and millet (Panicum miliaceum). The bulk 
of the linseed being imported from the Black Sea, the standard of quality 
and price is chiefly regulated by the’ importation from thence.” Mr. 
Wright then deals with the chief cause of adulteration and the difficulty 
that exists in checking it. A deputation of Crushers waited on a firm of 
Greeks in whose hands a large share of the Black Sea import trade rested, 
in order to remonstrate with them as to the injury that was being done to 
the trade through adulteration. “ The deputation were shown,” says Mr. 
Wright, "a sample of pure linseed, and also one containing the admixture 
complained of, and being requested to state their [opinion what price such 
linseed, on arrival here, would command in the market, were forced to 
admit that competition for seed amongst crushers, had much influence 
over the quality of the article supplied, and that the ready safe which 
could be found for an inferior quality removed all inducement from the 
seller to ship a genuine article.” 

“Our brethren across the Atlantic,” says Mr. Wright, “have studied 
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the art of manufacturing linseed-cake. , What they produce is faultless to the 
eye, and, if not always perfection to the taste, it is thin, tender, flaky, and 
finds a ready Sale in this country at the highest market price of the day, 
the question of genuineness being left entirely for subsequent determina- 
tion. The cake pleases the eye and is always in good demand ; what more 
is required ? Farmers have only themselves to blame in this respect. A 
considerable quantity of .cake is now used for feeding sheep, and for this 
purpose cake of a tender kind such as this is preferred : it is produced by 
the addition of bran in its manufacture. Thus the farmer has to pay 
£10 or j£ti per ton for cake which pleases the eye, in this country, but 
omits to consider that for this he has to pay dearly for the admixture of 
bran, which costs £4 or £5 per ton, and in the united States, probably 
about half that price.” . _ 

Many subsequent writers hold that the admixture of bran is, however, a 
commendable practice, as it checks (by supplying starch) the tendency of 
pure cake to cause indigestion. Mr. Wright, however, furnishes some 
additional information to what has already been given as to the composition 
of linseed-cake. The finest quality, he says, is made as follows : — 300IL 
of ground linseed are mixed with 281b of ground-nut cake, 281b of rape-seed 
cake, and 28B). of bran. The second qualities are made of a smaller admix- 
ture of linseed with a considerable part of the undermentioned articles ; 
and the third qualities are made wholly of the last named of the following 
articles, without any linseed at all : — 


LINSEED. 


Mixture of 
Bran. 


Composition 
of the cake 
of commerce 


Foreign linseed-cake. 
Dodder-seed cake. 
Poppy-seed cake. 

African ground-nut cake. 


Gastor-oil cake. 
Rice-husks. 
Cotton-seed cake. 
Rape-seed cake. 


“ Sometimes the whole of the above are mixed and worked together ; 
but a supply of each is not always on hand ; and some or all, according to 
circumstances, are introduced to make up the desired quality.” 

The late Professor A. Voelcker, in a lecture delivered before the Royal 
Agricultural Society in 1863 dealt with the subject of the Adulteration of 
Oil-cokes. He there stated that “ The great demand for all kinds of oil- 
cake, more especially the great demand for linseed-cake, has led to an 
amount of adulteration of which the practical farmer is hardly aware.” 
“ When w e find one cake nearly as white as a poppy-cake, another very 
dark, and another like American barrel-cake possessing the nice colour of 
linseed itself, we have here good primd facie evidence that the light cake 
is probably mixed with white-poppy cake, the dark-coloured with rape- 
cake, and that the third is in all probability the pure linseed-cake.” Doubt- 
less as a practical observation these opinions are correct for linseed-cake 
as actually met with in trade, but it may be pointed out that India possesses 
a linseed that is naturally as white as poppy seed, and it would accordingly 
afford an almost whitfr-cake of pure linseed. , To what extent the Indian 
white linseed finds its way to Europe is a subject of some doubt. From 
its being largely used as an article of human diet in India it would probably 
afford a considerably more wholesome cake than the ordinary red form. 
But to continue the review cf Professor Voelcker’s opinions" I shall 
first direct your attention to those admixtures which are in themselves 
injurious, and secondly, to those which become injurious during the time of 
keeping the cake. There are also matters added to oil-cakes which de- 
teriorate the quality of the meat produced by imparting to it a bad flavour 
so as to lower its market value. Let me first point out what are the charac- 
ters of genuine or pure linseed-cake. A good pure linseed-cake ought to 
be made of nothing but pure linseed— practically speaking-pure, not abso- 
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lutely pure ; for such seed is not to be found in the market. The condition 
of linseed as imported varies in reality to an enormous extent. Many 
oil-cake dealers guarantee their cake as genuine, made from genuine seed 
as imported ; but this is really no guarantee whatever.” The Professor 
then exhibited samples of linseed as imported which varied from Bombay 
good quality with 4.5 per cent, admixture to Rijeff common with 70 per 
cent, adulteration. “ Now,” continued the Professor, “ if the seeds that occur 
in linseed were all of an indifferent quality, that is to say, of a character 
not injurious to life, the injury would not be so great, but some of them are 
poisonous. From several samples of linseed I have separated the seeds 
and ascertained their botanical characters. In one particular sample I 
counted not less than 29 different kinds of weed-seeds, and among them 
the following which were more or less injurious : the common darnel, which 
is frequently present in considerable quantities in the inferior samples of 
Petersburg seed ; corn-cockle, which often produces very serious effects 
on the animal system ; wild radish, which occurs in some samples of Alex- 
andrian seeds, and is very pungent ; wild rape, which is not, properly 
speaking, a rape, but rather a mustard ; charlock, or the common wild 
mustard. All these are seeds which it is positively known are injurious to 
the health of animals. But there are others which, as I stated at the 
beginning, impart a disagreeable taste to the meat of cattle fed upon 
inferior cakes. The Gold of Pleasure, or Camelina sativa, is such a seed, 
giving a disagreeable taste and also a deep yellow colour to the fat of 
animals. From the appearance of Camelina cake, you would think it 
ought to be nutritious ; but it is an inferior description of cake, because it 
deteriorates the quality of the meat. Another seed of an injurious charac- 
ter is the purging flax/’ The Professor next explained to his hearers that 
a good cake should have a light colour and give an agreeable odour when 
dissolved in water. “ When linseed-cake has been kept for a length of 
time, its mucilaginous properties more or less disappear. Mucilage is a 
substance that is very apt to spoil when kept in a damp place. If a cake 
does not become gelatinous on being mixed with water, it is not one of the 
best descriptions ; but then the reverse does not follow as a matter of course. 
A cake may become gelatinous, and yet be inferior. Wild mustard and 
rape-seed very commonly occur in inferior linseed; when such cakes are 
mixed with water a more or less pungent smell of mustard is developed.” 
“ Among the common materials used in adulteration is bran, a material 
which possesses some feeding properties, and may with advantage be given 
with linseed-cakej but it is much more desirable to buy bran and pure oil- 
cake separately ; for it is impossible to ascertain in what proportion they 
are mixed.” “ By mixing linseed with bran, and adding at the same time 
rape-seed, you make up for the deficiency of nitrogenous matter by the 
rape-seed. Thus a clever oil-cake mixer may readily produce such a 
mixed cake as will exhibit upon analysis the same amounts of oil, flesh- 
forming, and albuminous matter and the other constituents as are usually 
found in genuine pure linseed-cakes. The mere analysis, therefore, does 
not give any idea of the purity of the cake.” 

Professor Voelcker concluded his lecture on oil-cakes by alluding to 
the poisonous nature of moulded cakes. The mixture of bran, he says, “is 
very apt to produce mouldiness. The cake is more porous and softer than 
pure linseed, and consequently far more liable to deterioration in a moist 
atmosphere than pure cake. In fact, it would seem that all mixed cakes 
are more liable to this degeneration than pure ones of whatever seed they 
may have been formed.” Professor Voelcker thought that the poisonous 
property of mouldy cake was due to the growth of a fungus. “ One sample 
of such cake,” the Professor stated, “ had, to his knowledge, killed not less 
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than fourteen sheep, three horses, and a pony belonging to a gentleman who 
gave them only small quantities, the whole of the ammalshaymg been killed 
two days.” Professor Voelcker, in an essay on The Influence of 
Chemical Discoveries on the Progress of English Agriculture (Journal, 
Vd XI V New Series, 571), seems to take, however, less exception to rape- 
Xed Jakethan mi|ht be inferred from the above passages “ Linseed and 
Rune-cake ” he there says, " especially the former are largely used for feed- 
in gand fat enine purposes, and if pure and hi good condition no food is con- 
smered to equal linseed-cake for rap.dly fattening sheep and oxen In the 
annual issue of the Journal for 1884, Professor Voelcker publishes some 
useful facts regarding Hard-pressed and Indigestible Linseed and De- 
'coyticated Cotton-cakes. « Several cases,” he says, “were brought under my 
notice in which the use of linseed-cake was suspected to have done injury 
to stock A careful examination of the suspected cakes, however, showed 
that no ingredients prejudicial to health were present, nor that the cakes 
in question were mouldy or in a condition of incipient decomposition. The 
l.nseed-cakes complained of were, however, without exception, very hard- 
pressed-some as hard as a board, and on analysis proved o be greatly 
deficient in oil. Owing to the improved machinery which of late years has 
been introduced pretty generally in the American and in not a few English 
5u-miUs linseed P is much more thoroughly, crushed and harder pressed 
' than in former years, and is thereby deprived more efficiently of its oil. 
" Of all the constituents of food, ready-formed oil or fat unquestionably is 
the most valuable. Linseed-cake, comparatively speaking, poor in oil, is 
consequently less valuable than cake richer in that substance. In round 
numbers ift of fat goes as far as 2 J lb of starch or sugar in fulfilling simi- 
lar functions in the animal economy. Apart from the greater feeding and 
fattening value of linseed-cakes rich in oil, such cakes possess the further 
advantage of being softer and more readily broken up into small bits than 
hard-pressed cakes, which, as a rule, are deficient in oil.” Professor 
Voelcker then furnished the following analyses of five samples of hard- 
pressed linseed : — 


Hard-pressed 
Cakes. 


Composition of hard-pressed Linseed-cakes. 


LINSEED. 



No. 1. 

No. z. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 


12*02 

11*03 

12*40 

11*01 

11*10 

Oil 

6-76 

7-93 

7'37 

6-33 

6-83 

* Albuminoids • . • 

3 ’"75 * 

27-81 

28-31 

32-94 

25-87 

Mucilage, sugar, and diges- 

33'62 

3S"99 

36-13 

3 S -°7 

36-82 

tible fibre. 

Indigestible woody fibre 

10-37 

7-16 

9'39 

8-go 

10-73 

(cellulose). 

f Mineral matter (ash) 

SM 3 

10'oS 

6-40 

5-75 

8-65 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*001 

* Containing nitrogen . 

5*08 

4*45 

4*53 

5*37 

4*14 

Including sand • • « 

0*19 

4*74 

I' 3 S 

0*15 

3 -ss 


Commenting on these analyses Professor Voelcker says that sample 
No. 5 refers to an adulterated linseed-cake, which, moreover, was made 
from dirty, that is to say, badly screened seed ; “ but No. 4 cake I found,” 
he adds, “was made entirely from unusually clean linseed. Unfortunately 
it was very ha^d-pressed, and poor in oil in consequence, and I have no 
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doubt all the more indigestible because it was so rich in albuminoids.” The 
person who submitted that cake for report informed Professor Voelcker, that 
it had killed two cows, upon which the Professor wrote : “ On analysis I 

did not find a trace of any metallic or mineral poisons in it, nor did the mi- 
croscope reveal any injurious or questionable weed-seeds ; the cake, indeed, 
was made, as just stated, from unusually clean linseed and nothing else, 
but, unfortunately, it was as hard as a board. I think it very likely that it 
caused the death of the cows, not because it contained any positively 
poisonous ingredients, but because it was poor in oil and rich in nitroge- 
nous compounds, and was in a mechanical ’condition in which such cake, 
as usually given to stock, is unquestionably most indigestible.” 

“For comparison with the preceding analyses, I append the following 
three — one representing the composition of a pure linseed-cake of average 
quality, somewhat poor in oil the second showing the composition of 
superior linseed-cake, and the third that of a pure linseed-cake of the best 
quality 


Composition of three pure Linseed-cakes. 



No. 1. 

No, 2. 

No. 3. 

Moisture 

Oil ... ...... 

* Albuminous compounds 

Mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre . 

Indigestible woody fibre (cellulose) . . 

f Mineral matters (ash) 

i3‘ 2 5 

io*33 

32*66 

30*80 

8*26 

5‘3° 

12*44 
12* 1 6 

29*56 

31*18 

8*67 

S '99 

12*06 

13*76 

29*31 

29*96 
10*13 
' 47S 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


* Containing nitrogen 5*13 473 4*W 

t Including Band 0*40 179 0*64 


The reader should consult the article Linum usitatissimum — Linseed — 
Vol. V., 56 to^’, for further information. 
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II.— RAPE AND MUSTARD OIL-CAKES. 

One of the earliest statements regarding Rape-seed-cake is that published ' 
by Mr. J. Thomas Way in 1849. In his paper on this subject he gives 
the following tables of the analysis of rape-cake and rape-seed : — 


Analysis of Rape-cake. 




Nitrogen. 






1st 

Analysis. 

2nd _ 

Analysis. 1 

Mean. 

Oil. 

•Water. 

i 

Ash. 

Sample No. i 
Sample No. 2 

• 

5' 2 9 

5*62 

5'17 

5'54 

5*23 

5*58 

. 11*63 
10*62 

7*06 

6-62 

5*7° 

10*41 
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Analysis ok Ravf-sfjd. 

Nitrogen. 

Oil. 

! ‘ 

Water. 1 Ash. i 

i 

isi 

Analysts. 

2 nd 

Analysis. 

Mean. 

4*>7 

4‘2G 

4-r 

37-84 

i 

6*44 | 3'3 r 


" All that can be said from the above analysis of rape-cake is, that it is 
very much the same with that of linseed-cake. Till lately, however, the 
hot flavour of rape-cake has been an insurmountable objection to it as a 
substitute for the more costly article. Rape-cake has been more often em- 
ployed as manure. The following analysis of its ash, made for me by Mr. 
Eggar, will not, therefore, be without interest : — 

Composition in too ports of the ash of Rnpr-cnkc. 


Sand and Silica . 
Phosphoric Acid • 
Carbonic Arid , 
Sulphuric Acid . 

Lime 

Magnesia . 

Oxide of tmn 
Potash 
Soda , 

Chloride Of Potassium 
Chloride of Sodium . 


>3’o? 

3C'?o 

2't5 


1 


8’6i 

M‘75 

4'50 
21 V)o 


°’*7 

o‘4f> 


RAPE k 
MUSTARD. 


Valuable 

manure. 


100*00 


“ The ash of rape-cake is, therefore, in every respect the counter-part to 
that oflinseed-cake. A ton of the cake will contain 1 281b of mineral matters, 
one-third of which is phosphoric acid, onc-fifth potash, and one-seventh mag- 
nesia. Even although, as in the second specimen of cake analysed, the 
total quantity of ash should be greater, the above numbers will hold good, 
the excess being sand.” 

In Morton’s Cyclopaedia of Agriculture it is stated that “Rape-cake 
which has for a long time been used on the Continent, in the form ofrape- 
du't, as an excellent manure, has lately been imported into this country 
in large quantities ; and is now used both for feeding cattle and sheep, 
and for manuring the land, much more generally than was the case some 
years back.” Then, again, after the remark that rape-oil is apt to turn 
rancid and the quantity of it left in the cake is liable to give a flavour 
objected to by cattle, the following occurs: “ Sheep, however, as shown by 
Mr. Posey, do not dislike rape-cake so much as dattle, and thrive upon it 
remarkably. Rape-cake being much cheaper than linseed has been for 
this reason recommended for the fattening of sheep.” 

From the above sketch of the chief opinions that hare been advanced 
regarding rape and mustard-cake mixed with linseed, it will be seen that 
both are rbjected to in cakes intended as cattle food, a prevalence of mus- 
tard, according to some writers, rendering the mixed cake almost, if not 
entirely, poison. In support of this statement it need only be neccssr.rv to 
quote ere or. two of Professor Voelfcker’s remarks. “ Wild mustard 
and rape-recd very commonly occur in inferior linseed ; when such cakes 
are mixed with water a more V less pungent smell of mustard is deve- 
loped. I may observe, in passing, that rnpc-Cakc ought always to be 


Rape-dust, 


Knpe-cako 
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tested in this manner ; for rape-cake, especially that which is sold as Indian 
seed, very generally contains a large amount of mustard seed, and be- 
comes so pungent that it is extremely injurious to cattle. I have here a 
sample of a cake sent to me for examination not long ago, which had 
killed three oxen. It is a rape-cake of the description just named, 
Indian rape-cake containing a good deal of wild mustard.” But many 
writers speak almost favourably of rape-cake, and even Professor. 
Voelcker himself, in one of his last papers (quoted above at the end of 
the remarks under Linsced-cake), links it with linseed as a useful feeding 
cake. The explanation of these somewhat conflicting opinions would 
seem to be a confirmation of the contention advanced by the writer 
under Brassica (Vol. I., pp. 520 to 534.) that greater care is necessary 
than is apparently made by the exporters of rape and mustard-seed 
from India. Little or no true mustard-seed is crown in India. 
The mustard of Indian commerce is the seed of Brassica juncea, a per- 
fectly distinct plant from the mustard of Europe. At the same time 
the properties of the various forms of seeds exported from India 
as rape, differ from each other as widely as the mustard of India 
from the mustard of Europe. It seems highly probable therefore that 
the evil effects observed by many writers from pure rape-cake and from 
linseed-cake which contains rape or mustard, are explicable by the 
theory that certain of these seeds are more injurious than others. This 
hypothesis would, therefore, seem to call for more careful chemical investi- 
gation into the nature of the separate seeds of Brassica obtained in India. 
The habit of growing rape and Indian mustard intermixed with linseed is so 
wide-spread in this country that it seems likely many years will have to 
elapse before the rayats can be induced to alter their time-honoured practices. 
The drying property of linseed is greatly lessened by the admixture, but 
to the people of India this is no serious disadvantage, so far as they are 
concerned, in the consumption of oil. For the export trade it is quite other- 
wise, and, since the bulk of the linseed is grown for the foreign markets, it 
would seem at least desirable to be able to recommend the avoidance at 
least of the cultivation of a form or forms of Brassica which not only 
lower the value of the linseed, but render the cake to a large extent a dan- 
gerous article of cattle food. 

For further information the reader should consult the article Brassica, 
Vol. I., 520 to 534. 

III.— COTTON-SEED-CAKE, 

The reader will find a certain amount of information on this subject in 
the article Gossypium {Vol. IV,, 33-37), but it seems desirable to supple- 
ment the opinions there advanced in the light of the present article, namely, 
with regard to specially prepared oil-cakes which are to a large extent com- 
binations of more than one form of the by-products of Oil Mills. It seems 
unnecessary, however, to do more than give here the opinions of the late 
Professor Voelcker. In his lecture delivered in 1863 on this subject, 
the Professor said “ Allow me now to direct your attention to cotton- 
cake. Cotton-cake of the best character is hardly ever now met with 
in the market; the horrible American war has cut off our supply . 
Cotton-seed has a hard shell, which, in some varieties, amounts to one-half 
the weight. The best cake is made from the kernels only ; but it is not 
made in this country, because we have not the proper machinery for shell- 
ing seed.” “In the whole seed cotton-cake there is sometimes such an 
excess of husk or indigestible cotton-fibre present, that the’ animal which is 
ted upon it has not. the power to digest it : a mechanical stoppage takes 
place in the lower intestines, inflammation of the whole intestinal canal 
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ensues, and the animal dies. In these cases the death is frequently mis- 
taken for a case of real poisoning ; but there is nothing either poisonous or 
deleterious in cotton-seed ; nevertheless, it acts injuriously, by causing a 
mechanical obstruction, and the result is the same as that . sometimes pro- 
duced by a strong irritant or metallic poison. There, is,, indeed, great 
danger in giving the whole cake made of the seed indiscriminately, that 
is to say, in too large a proportion ; it ought always to.be given in the 
form of meal, together with roots or other succulent food which nave a tend- 
ency to keep the bowels open.” 

In his later paper published in 1884, Professor Voelcker deals with 
the degeneration of decorticated cotton-seed-cake, due to hard pressing, 
from the use of more perfect means of expressing the oil. The same 
result is attained as has been shown with hard-pressed linseed-cake, vis., 
a cake poor in oil and unduly rich in albuminoids. He furnishes the fol- 
lowing analyses of nine samples of cotton-cake taken at random from the 
analytical results of a large number of cotton-cakes examined 


COTTON- 

SEED-CAKE. 


Composition of Decorticated Cotton-cakes of variable quality. 



No. j. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

Moisture .... 

9*28 

8-59 

7 '95 

8-75 

8-95 

Oil 

* Albuminoids . . 

Mucilage, sugar, and 

12-93 

22*10 

16-57 

15‘7° 

10*23 

4^37 

42-87 

4 2 '37 

49-02 

49-04 

digestible fibre 

Indigestible woody fibre 

21*92 

17*29 

22-85 

17’52 

22*92 

3'47 

3’3i 

3"io 

3‘5i 

3*21 

Mineral matter (ash) 

6-03 

5’84 

7''5 

5‘5° 

5 ’65 


lOO'OO 

100*00 

100*00 

lOO'OO 1 

100*00 


* Containing nitrogen . . 7 '4 2 6-86 6-78 7‘8s 7'04 


-Composition op Texas Decorticated Cotton-cake. 



No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No. 9. 

Moisture 

Oil ... . . - . 

* Albuminoids ..... 
Mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre . 
Indigestible woody fibre (cellulose) 
Mineral matter (ash) ... 

10*15 

15*26 

3®’37 

19*84 

10-83 

5’55 

10-08 

n-66 

40-69 

2 4'®5 

7’°3 

5’Sg 

it '45 
io"6o 
38-62 
25'57 
8-26 

5 '5° 

io-95 

8-76 

40-87 

23-29 

10-83 

5’3° 

* 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

loo'oo 


* Containing nitrogen .... 614 6-51 _ 6-« 654 


“ The preceding analyses show that the proportion of oil in decorticated 
cotton-cake varies "from SJ to 22 percent, and the percentage of albumi- 
noids in round numbers from 38 to 49 per cent. A food containing 
nearly as much as half its weight of nitrogenous constituents and only 10 
per cent of oil, pressed into a hard cake, is not suitable for herbivorous 
animals. Such food requires to be ground into meal, and largely diluted 
with starchy or similar meals that are comparatively poor in nitrogenous 
compounds, in order to be a wholesome and safe food' for ruminants.” 
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COTTON- 

SEED-CAKE. 


I: 

i 


I 

POPPY-CAKE. 

115 


Speaking of Cotton-cake Mr: W. T. Carrington in 1878 {Pastoral 
Husbandry ) wrote : A mixture of equal parts of linseed and decorticated 
cotton-cake is found a most suitable food with grass, the cotton-cake check- 
ing the purgative nature of the grass. A daily allowance of this 1 mixture, 
commencing with 4.1b increasing to 6 fb, as the' beans approach' ripeness, 
and costing' from 2s. 6rt. to 3 s; 6di per head per week, generally pays well. 
Professor Voelcker, in his essay on The Influence of Chemical Discoveries 
on the Progress of English Agriculture , says ,c There are two varieties of 
cotton-cake — one, -is made in England from' Egyptian cotton-seed, shell 
' and kernel crushed together, and the other is principally imported from 
New Orleans, and made in America from decorticated seed.” Decortica- 
ted cotton-cake is also made, he says, to 1 a small extent in' England from the 
kernels imported from America. The high percentage of nitrogenous 
matter and the low amount of oil is dealt with by the Professor in’ much 
the same spirit as has already been conveyed. He recommends that it 
should be more carefully broken up than is necessary with linseed-cake, and 
given also more sparingly, being mixed by about twice its weight of Indian- 
cor n or barley-meal, or meal rich in starch and’ comparatively poor in'nitro- 
genous compound's. Its superiority for sheep feeding, when grass is poor 
or scanty, is also alluded to, one-half to three-quarters of a pound per head 
of decorticated cotton-cake being the daily allowance recommended. 

The reader should consult the article Gossypium herbaceum, Vol. IV., 
33 to 37> for further information. 

IV.— POPPY-CAKE. 

Of Poppy-cake, Professor Voelcker says : “ It is a good cake when it 
can be had in a fresh condition. It is remarkably sweet to the taste, and 
is nutritious, but m England, there is riot a sufficient demand for it, and it 
is frequently a drug in the market. If stored, it becomes mouldy and acrid 
to the taste; and is then 1 more or less injurious to cattle.” 

Professor Anderson of Glasgow { 'Agricultural Chemistry) gives the 
following as the result of his analysis of poppy-cake : — 


Water 6's6 

Oil '04 

Nitrogenous compounds " 34*03 

Respiratory compounds (mucilage, gum, &c.) . . . 23 ’25 

Fibre n'33 

Ash . — . * - • • . . ■ . .13 79 


ioo'oo 


A very nearly similar result was obtained by Soubelran & Girardin 
as follows : — 


Water • * • • • 

Oil • • • • 

* Organic matters . 

Ash *♦•••• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

* 

• 

■ 

« 

• 

• 

• 

. 1 j*o 

. 

. C 2'3 

. 12'5 






ioo* 

* Containing nitrogen equal to 

Prot. compounds . . . 

• 

m 

• 

# 

• 

. 7*00 

. 4375 


\ In France and Belgium, where the poppy is largely grown for its oil, 
the cake is highly valued as a feeding substance, and is also extensively 
» employed ns a manure. 

> The reader should consult the article Papaver somnifermn, Vol. VI., 

Pt. I., 19-21, for further information. 
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V.— EARTH OR GROUND-NUT CAKE. 

Professor Voelcker says of this cake : “ Earth-nut is a useful and 
very nutritious cake when made of the kernel ; but if the husk is ground 
up with it, it partakes of the same disagreeable properties which charac- 
terise the whole seed cotton-cake. The earth-nut is an almond-like food ; 
it is to some extent indigestible. The cake must not be confounded with 
nut-cake, which, as now sold in the market, is nothing more or less than 
the refuse kernel of the palm-nut. The American or earth-nut cake seldom 
passes as such into the hands of the consumer, because it is ground up 
with other materials and made into linseed-cake. There is another kind 
of nut-cake which is only fit for manure. It is made of a bean grown in 
the Cape de Verd Islands. Three or four beans are sufficient to produce 
a very powerful affection of the bowels, and in doses of an ounce this seed 
becomes a rank poison. Several cases of poisoning from the use of cakes 
which contained this bean have been brought under my notice at various 
times.” The poisonous cake, alluded to by Professor Voelcker, would 
appear to be castor-oil, for further information regarding which the reader 
should consult the remarks below on that subject. Earth-nut cake is an 
altogether very' different substance, and a large trade might easily be 
created in it from India, but at present it is chiefly bought up by] the cake- 
makers and used for adulterating linseed-cake. 

Professor Anderson furnished the following analyses of earth-nut 
cake:-— 


EARTH OR 
GROUND-NUT 
CAKE. 
Il6 


Water, 

Oil 

Nitrogenous compounds 

Respiratory compounds (i.e., mucilage, sugar, See.) 

Fibre 

Ash ......... 


The reader should consult the article Arachis 
further information. 


Decorticated 

nut. 

Entire seed. 

8-62 

ji '56 

8 - 8 G 

1275 

44*00 

26-71 

, 9‘34 

5'I3 

} 45 '69 

«4'c5 

3-29 


hypogsea, Vol. I., 282, for 


VI.— TIL OR SESAMUM-CAKE. 

As has already been remarked, it is significant that while the exports 
from India of the seed which yields this cake have year after year for some 
time past increased steadily, no writer on the subject of oil-cakes, has, ap- 
parently dealt separately with the one under notice. That ’it is being em- 
ployed! by the cake-makers jin the fabrication of what is known in the 
tradc as certain qualities of linseed-cake, there would seem to be no doubt. 
Soubeiran & Girardin have published the following as the analysis of the 
cake 


Water 
Oil . 

* Organic matters 
Ash . 


n'o 
13-0 
65 ’S 
9'5 


TIL OR 
SESAMUM- 
CAKE. 

117 


* Containing nitrogen equal to" . 

Prot. compounds . . . . , 

The ash contains soluble salts . 
Phosphates calculated as bone phosphates . 


ioo’o 

5‘57 
34’Si 
o\57 
3 '20 
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Valuable 
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As a manure, this cake would, therefore, appear to be far less valuable 
than rape, castor, or hemp, but as an article. of cattle food it is probably 
very wholesome, since the relation of oil to nitrogenised compounds is less 
arbitrary than in most oil-cakes. The seed also is very small, contains no 
indigestible husk, and is largely eaten in India as an article of human food 
— facts which all tend to confirm the opinion that sesamum-cake is per- 
haps one of the most wholesome of all. Professor Anderson gives the 
following as the results of his analysis of the cake which, bye-the-bye, he in- 
cludes in a List of the Principal Varieties of Cattle Food 


Water 10*38 

Oil 12*86 

Nitrogenous compounds . 31 -93 

Respiratory compounds (i.e., mucilage, sugar, &c.) . 21*92 

Fibre .......... 9‘o6 

Ash 13-85 


100*00 


The article Oil-cake : n the Encyclopcedia Britannica shows the chemical 
composition of this cake as — 


Water 8*o6 

Oil . 1 1 -34 

* Albuminous bodies ....... 36-87 

Mucilage, sugar, digestible fibre, &c. . .. . . 25-05 

Woody fibre 8' 14 

Mineral matter (ash) 10*54 


loo’oo 


* Containing nitrogen 5-90 


The reader should consult the article Sesamum indicum, Vol. VI., Pt. 
II., for further information. 

VII. — CASTOR-CAKE. 

In India this is one of the most highly valued of all oil-cakes as a 
manure. In Europe it has acquired an evil, repute as one of the most 
dangerous of substances when used in the fabrication of inferior qualities of 
linseed-cake. In commerce it appears to be sometimes designated Jatro- 
pha manure. In Morton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture the following pas- 
sage occurs on this subject : — “This cake can only be used as a manure ; 
for feeding purposes it is entirely unsuited, as the oil still remaining in the 
cake is exceedingly purgative and poisonous. This Jatropha manure was 
recently analysed by Mr. Thomas <J. Herapath who found it to contain in 
100 parts — 


Water .......... 10*24 

Organic matters 81 -88 

Asti .......... 7-88 


roo’oo 


Percentage of nitrogen in fresh cake .... 4-20 

Percentage of nitrogen in dry cake ..... 4-68 
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The ash contained in too parts 
Soluble salts . . . • 

Carbonates .... 
Insoluble phosphates . 
Silica, &c. . * • • 


6-193 
21-070 
53 ‘554 
* 9‘>83 

100-000 


CASTOR- 

CAKE. 


Perhaps a more instructive table of the analysis of castor-cake is that 
published by thelate Professor Anderson of Glasgow in his Agricultural 
Chemistry as follows — 

Water 12 ’3‘ 

Oil . . . * . 

Albuminous compounds 
Mucilage, sugar, fibre, &c, 

Ash . . . 

100-00 

Nitrogen .....••••> 3’2® 

Silica • . • • , . 1 ’ 9 ° 

Phosphates . . • * • 2 ’? 1 

Phosphoric acid in combination with alkalis . . . 0-64 

The reader should consult, the article Ricinua communis, Vol. VI , Pt. 
1., for further information. 

VIII. — COCOA-NUT-CAKE. 

Professor Voelcker, in his Essay on The Influence of Chemical Dis- 
coveries on the Progress of English Agriculture, says t_ “ Cocoa-nut-cake 
and palm-nut-kernel-cake and -meal are produced at Liverpool and other 
places in England, and are much appreciated for tbeirfattening properties. 
These cakes contain from 14 to 15 per cent, of albuminous compounds, and 
variable proportions of oil, and are better adapted for fattening stock than 
for young growing animals or store stock.” 

The analysis of palm-kernel cake is given as— 

Water 0-40 

Oil . 

* Albuminous bodies 
Mucilage, sugar, fibre, &c. 

Mineral matter (ash) 

ioo'oo 


COCOA-NUT- 

CAKE. 

119 


4-50 

II,, 443* 


* Containing nitrogen 

The reader should consult the article Cocos nudfera, Vol 
IX.— NIGER SEED-CAKE. 

Although the seeds from which this cake is obtained are largely ex- 
ported frorn India, no information exists as to the extent the cake is 
actually used for feeding cattle. Professor Anderson, however, accepts 
mger seed-cake as one of The Principal Varieties of Cattle Food, arid 
gives it the following composition : — 

E ater 



Nitrogenous compounds 

Respiratory compounds (t.e., mucilage, sugar. Arc.) , 


NIGER SEED 
CAKE. 
120 


Fibre 

Ash 


6 ' 2 $ 

6-58 

2574 

42-J8 

n-is 

8-12 


100-00 
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In India this cake is considered valuable for milch-cows. 

The reader should consult the article Guizotla abyssynlca, Vol. IV., 
1 86- 1 88. 


HEMP-CAKE. 

121 


X.-HEMP-CAKE. 

Professor Voelcker gives the analysis of a sample of hemp-cake 
which he made in 1875 as follows : — 

Composition of a sample of Hemp-cahe. 

Moisture 

Oil ........ 

* Albuminous compounds (flesh-forming- matte*) . 

Mucilage, sugar, and digestible fibre . . 

Woody fibre 

Mineral matter (ash) 


. 10-57 - 

. 11*17 

29*56 

. 18-03 

. 24-20 

• 6 ‘ 47 


iao‘00 

* Containing nitrogen ....... 4-73 


He remarks: “Hemp-cake is not equal to linseed-cake in feeding 
quality ; but in my judgment it is worth more as an article of < food than 
whole-seed cotton-cake. About £8-8s. per ton would be a fair price for 
hemp-cake of good quality.” 

The reader should consult the article Cannabis Sativa, Vol. II., 121. 


TRADE IN 
OILS AND 
OIL-SEEDS. 
Prepared Oils 
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CAKE. 
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TRADE IN OILS AND OIL-SEEDS. 

Prepared Oils. — The enormous amount of oil-seeds exported from India 
is out of all proportion to the quantity of prepared oils. It hAs been 
repeatedly pointed out that mills for the preparation of oi( in India would 
seem likely to prove highly remunerative. The following were the exports 
from India of prepared oils for the past few years ending March 1889 ; — 

1879-S0. iSSo-Sx. 18S1-S2. 18S2-S3. 18S3-S4, 1SS4-S5, 

Gallons . 4,205,815 4,999,184 4,305,176 3,644,632 4,337,15* 5,120,504 

Rupees . 56,94,532 58 ,h ,394 46,82,274 41,62,76s 49,59,768 53,40,411 

1SS5-S6. 1SS6-8 7. 1SS7SS. 1S8S-S9. 1SS9-90. 

Gallons . 3,617,299 4.039, 49 1 4,162,099 3,841,732 4,339,3 99 

Rupees . 39,55,629 45,88,119 47d°,555 43,°3,o6i 54,39,453 

Of these exports nearly three-fourths are castor oil : of cocoa-nut oil, 
he only other of any importance, 1,525,910 gallons, valued at Rt 6,53,379, 
1? shipped to foreign ports, chiefiy to the United Kingdom and r ranee 
marmr&.&p. _ . 4 

dangerouJbove quotations include small quantities of animal, essential* and 
linsced-cakc.m addition to the vegetable oils. The exports of animal oils do 
pha manure, n of much importance, though the value has gradually in- 
sage occurs on th.iyS in iSSo-Si to Rp.i 16 in I8S8-89- The import trade is 
for feeding purposcs-t^ures in tSSo-Sl and 1884-85 having been 1*24,246 and 
cake is exceedingly pur^d in 1S88-S9 1*41,013. The trade in essential oik 
recently analysed by Mr. r, u t the exports have decreased in value from 
100 parts — " r ,S5,9i7 in 1SS4-S5; they «, ere in 188S-S9 

Water ...» improved from 1*29,611 in rSSo-Si and 
Organic matters . . . 18SS-S9. The export trade in mineral 

Ash ..... .35 it «as valued at R27.165, and last 

•her hand, are of great vdlar . ■ 'j her 
* foam the United Stases. Hus <yl 
moSt io 26,299/191 gatlors m 
Percentage of to twh c*kc * ^ he * *»fthe ^^2 } f*** ° « 

Percentage cl nittegen k> dry cat<r , . - • ■ tl Ic-J *,*";> Atlu 


O. 11S 
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Oil-seeds. <— In Mr. J. E. O’Oonor’s Trade and Navigation Returns, the 
oil-seeds are given under the heading “ Seeds. ” A few of these may pos- 
sibly be used as spices and condiments ; or may be distilled for their essen- 
tial oils. This is an unavoidable difficulty, but the amounts of doubtful or 
undefined seeds are comparatively small, so that the returns under “ Seeds ” 
may be accepted as meaning “Oil-seeds.” In his review of the sea- 
borne foreign trade for 1884-85, Mr. O’Conor says of these seeds : '* This 
trade has developed in recent years into one of the first importance, ex- 
ceeding greatly the trade in wheat, rice, jute (both raw and manufactured 
combined), indigo, or tea, and being exceeded only by cotton and opium.” 
The figures below exhibit the way in which this trade has augmented 
.since 1870-80 : — 

Cwt. R 


1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881- S2 

1552 - S3 

1553- S4 
1S84-S5 
18S5-86 

1556- S7 

1557- SS 
18S8-S9 
1SR9-90 


. 10,229,109 
. 10,466,098 

• i3,i39,2oS 

• 17,355,588 

. 18,250,688 
. 17,280,147 
. 1 5,866,604 
. 16,060,400 

• 15 , 569.978 
- 15,794,742 


4,68,58,929 
6,34 52,089 

6,05,40,987 

7,20,03,365 

10,08,37,583 

10,74,52,035 

9,94,83,498 

9 . 19 , 85,598 

9,38,50,242 

9,56,17,559 

10,62,75,533 


OLAX 

scandens. 


TRADE. 

011-seeds. 

123 


The trade in the principal kinds of oil seeds was as follows in the last 


four years t— 

1S85-S6. 

1886-87. 

1S87-88. 

1888-S9. 

1889-90. 

Castor . 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

• . 670,537 

Gw, 893 

764,293 

585,769 

894,631 

Eartbnut . 

. 655,670 

945, S95 

1,261,637 

827,997 

1,394,191 

Linseed . 

• 9,510,139 

8,656,933 

8,422,703 

S,46 i ,374 

7,146,8 96 

Poppy 

• 695,097 

612,654 

456,308 

730,455 

482,893 

Rape . 

• 3,721,840 

2,659,649 

s,oSi,3oo 

3,061,586 

3,904,150 

Til or Jinjili 

• 1,759,343 

2,114,484 

2,747,270 

1,537.444 

1,775,559 


A material increase in the price of Rape-seed accounts for the larger 
value of a smaller quantity of seeds exported, 

The trade in seeds is carried on mainly with England and the Con- 
tinent. England takes the bulk of the linseed exported, but some also 
goes to the United States, and to the Continent is consigned the bulk of 
the other descriptions of seeds. 

{W.R. Clark.) 

OLAX, Linn.; Gen. PI. , I., 547. 

Olax nana, Wall. ,• Pi. Br. Ind., I., 576 ; Olacineje. 

Vem. — filerom met’, Santal. 

References. — Brandis, For. Ft., 75; Rev. A. Campbell, Econ. Prod. 

Chutia Nagpur, No. SSoo. ’ 

Habitat.— A small undersbrub found in the hot valleys of the North- 
West Himdlaya from Nepal to the Panjdb, ascending to an altitude of 
5,000 feet. 

Medicine.— The fruit is employed medicinally by the Santals (Rev 
A. Campbell). 


O. scandens, Roxb.; FI. Br. Ind., I„ jyj. 

Syn.— O. Bador, Hapi.; Roxburghia baccata, Koenig. 
Vern.—memani, HrND. ; Koko-art, , Berg. ; Rimmel, KoL.: Bodo-bodo- 
rta , UriVA; Hand, Santal; Harduli, urchirri, Mar.; Kurbodur 
murh malle, turka-veba, bdpanamushth kotUi, Tel. ; Celt,, chaund- 

Iclu, Im-lit, joung-lai-lii, Bukm. * 


324 

125 
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Fruit. 

326 

127 
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OLDENLANDIA - . ^ 

corymbosa. Substitute for Chay-root. 


MEDICINE. 

Bark. 

128 

FOOD. 

Fruit. 

129 

TIMBER. 

130 

131 

132 


DYE. 

Root. 

133 


MEDICINE. 

Plant. 

134 

Julee. 

135 

Leaves. 

136 


References.— R 0 xb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., SS t Voigt, Hort.Sub. Cal., 3 n 
Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 27 ; Brandis, For. Fl., 75 • Kurz, For, Ft. 
Bttrm., I,, 233 ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 81 ; Elliot, FL Andkr., 23, 99 i 
1 r 3 ; For Ad. Rep., Ch. Nagpur, 1885,29 ; Jour. As. Soc., Pt. II., Ro. 
II., 1867, 80, 81 ; Gazetteers: — Bombay, XV., 429 ; N.-W. P., IV., Ixix. 

Habitat. — -A large, woody, climbing shrub, with a trunk often as thick 
as a man’s thigh ; found in the tropical forests of the Western Himalaya 
from Kumaon to Assam, and extending into Central and South India. It 
is found also in Burma and the hotter parts of Ceylon, and is distributed 
to Java. In Burma it ascends to the pine forests, at an altitude of 3,500 
feet. It is abundant on the wet ground near rivers and in ravines, and is 
most destructive to the trees, which it covers with its numerous branches 
and dark green foliage. 

Medicine. — A preparation of the bark is given for poverty of blood 
during fevers \Revd. A. Campbell) 

Food. — The truit is employed in Hazaribagh for making sherbet 
( Revd . A. Campbell). 

Structure of the Wood. — Porous, yellowish-white, soft. Weight 3SII) 
per cubic foot. It is not put to any industrial purpose. 

OLDENLANDIA, Linn. ; Gen. PL, II., S 8. 

[ Ic., /. 822 ; RuBIACEiE. 

Oldenlandia corymbosa, Linn.; FI. Br. Ind., III., 6 4; (?) Wight, 

Syn — O. bi flora, Lam. (and of Roxb. not of Linn.) ; O. ramosa, Roxb. ; 
O. HERBACEA & SCABRIDA, DC. ; O. ALSINIFOLIA, Don / HeDYOTIS 
G RAMI NICOLA, Furs; H. ALSIN.EFOLIA, Br. 

There cannot be a doubt but that the allied species (O. diffusa and 0 . 
Heynii) are used indiscriminately with the one here dealt with. Indeed, it 
seems doubtful if any practical purpose is served by separating plants so nearly 
allied to each other as some of the so-called species in this troublesome genus 
(Watt, Cal. Exhib. Cat.). 

Vem. — Daman-papar, Hind. ; Khetpapra, Beng. ; Piriengo, NEPAL ; Po- 
palo, kasttri, Goa ; Verri tula vamu, Tel. ; Wal-patpaadagam, Sing, j 
Parpata, Sans. 

References. — Roxb. , Ft. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 142 ; Dais. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 
n6 ; Rev. A. Campbell, Rept. Econ. Pi., Chutia Nagpur, No. 8194 • Sir 
W. Elliot, FI Andhr., 191; Rhccdc, Hort. Malab., X.,t. 38 ; O'Shaugh- 
nessy, Beng. Dispens., 400 ; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hindus, 176, 305, 
312 ; Murray, PI. & Drugs, Sind, 195 ; Gazetteers Bombay, XV., 
435 ; N.-W. P., /., 81 ; IV., Ixxiii. ; X., 3 n. 

Habitat.— An abundant annual weed, found throughout India from the 
Panjab southward and eastward, ascending the hills to an altitude of 
5,000 feet. It is distributed also to Ceylon, Malacca, and the Philippines 
and to Tropical Asia, Africa, and America. 

Dye. — Revd. A. Campbell (Econ. PI., Chutia Nagpur) states that 
" this plant is the source of the Madras red dye known in commerce as 
chay-root.” This of course is not the case, as the commercial chsy -root js 
obtained from O. umbellate, but no information seems available as to whe- 
ther this species also may not yield a similar red dye, and Mr . Campbell s 
remark may' therefore mean that it is so used. _ • . . 

Medicine. — This plant is considered by’ Native physicians to pc «. 
valuable medicine in the treatment of fevers which have their origin it 
derangements of the bile. The entire plant is used. A simple eectKUon 
is employed in bilious fever with irritability of thcstornach, anc 1 

enters into the com position of many compound decoctions v. Inch are no- 

ministered as tonics and febrifuges (U. C. Dutt). Itisgiventoo in ja rdice 
and supposed diseases of the liver. In the Konkanthe juick of the lpa 1.5 
is applied locally’ for burning of the palms of the hands, and roles o . the 

O. 1 36 
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(IF. R. Clark.) 


OLDENLANDIA 

umbellata. 


feet in fever, and this preparation, mixed with a little milk and sugar, is 
given internally for burning at the pit of the stomach ( Dymock ). 

Special Opinions. — § ‘‘ Konticary, hhetpapra , and goluncho. — I have 
heard that Native physicians employ these in the form of decoction, with 
good effect, in chronic malarious fevers ” { Surgeon f. Ffrench Mullen,, 
M.D., I. MS , Saidpore). “ A valuable febrifuge decoction, largely used 
in bilious fever ” {Assistant Surgeon S. C. Bhuttacharji, Chanda, Central 
Provinces). “Is also an'anthelmintic” ( Surgeon-Major P. N. Mttkherji, 
Cuttack, Orissa \ “ A decoction made of this herb along with coriander 
seed, See., is very efficacious in checking long-standing fever ” {Assistant \ 
Surgeon R. Gupta, Banhipare). 


MEDICINE- 


OlSenlandia umbellata, Linn. Ft. Br. Ind., III., 66. 

Commercial Name. — Chav-root, sometimes called Indian Madder, 

Syn.— O. puberula, G. Don ; hedvotis umbellata, Lam.; H. linaki- 
FOLIA & PUBERULA, I Vail. 

Vern. — Chirval, Hind.; Surbttli, Beng. ; Surbuli, UriYA; Kalhcnyok, 
Lepcha; Sayn, emburel cheddi, imltural, saya-wer, Tam.; Cherivelu, 
chiri-veru, Tel. ; Snyanmull, Sing. 

References. — Roxb., PI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., ijt ; Elliot, El. Andhr ., 43 ; 
Lindlcy & Moore, Treasury of Botany, \ II., 80S j Ainslie, Mat. Ind., 
II., 1 or; O'Shaughnessy, Beng. Dispcns., 400; Dymock, Mat. Med. W. 
Ind., and Ed., 404 ; Bidie, Cat. Ran Pr., Paris Exh., 113 ; Baden 
Powell, Pb. Pr., 446, 447 > Drury, V. PI., 240 ; Bird-mood, Bomb. Pr., 299 ; 
McCann, Dyes & Tans, Beng., 43, 44, 4S / dotard. Dyes, 34 • Smith, 
Diet. Econ. PI., rob ; Smith, Die., 100b; Kesv Off. Guide to Bot. Gardens 
& Arboretum, 79; Simmonds,) Trap. Agri., 374; Gaaetteers Mysore 
& Coorg,\ 436; III., 28; Ind . Forester, X., S47 ; Manual of Ad- 
ministration, Madras, /., 288, 360. 

Habitat. — A common biennial plant, met with from Orissa and Bengal 
southward to Ceylon, and in North Burma ; occurs on sandy soils. It 
grows wild very abundantly in the Puri district, and is extensively culti- 
vated in many parts of Madras, near the sea-coast. In its wild state it is 
a low widely spreading almost stemless plant, but under cultivation it 
assumes a^ more erect habit and grows six or eight inches high, 

• P? — i'hc Root-bark of this plant (commercially known as chay-root), 
with alum as a mordant, gives a beautiful red dye, which is fast, and was 
formerly much employed in Madras for dyeing the handkerchiefs for 
"hich that town was once so famous. Curiously, although the plant occurs 
abundantly in some parts of Bengal, it is not there employed as a dye, 
but a considerable export trade in the roots exists between Puri in that 
Province and Madras. For djeing purposes the roots of the wild plant are 
considered preferable (Drury). They are shorter and thicker than the culti- 
vated state, and are said to yield one-fourth part more colouring matter 
Roots of two years’ growth are preferred. It is said that chay-rom rapidly 
deteriorates when kept in a dark place, such as the hold of a ship, whence 
probably the want of success that has attended attempts at dyeing with it 
in Great Britain. “ 

Cultivation.— The Chay-root is much cultivated in sandy situations on 
the Coromandel coast, especially at Nellore and Masulipatam. From the 
Madras Revenue Proceedings for April 1885, No 463, the following interest- 
mg report may be reprinted -.-“This cultivation is confined to the verv 
sandy soils on the coast. In black soils, the root cannot penetrate 
sufficiently and consequently the plant will not flourish. Sandy soils 
being in themselves very p 00 r, require a great deal of manure. Prenara- 
tions are made m May or June, and thirty cattle or sixty sheep should be 
picketed for at least ten nights on an acre of land. This mode answers 
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better actually, than manure from a distance. The soil requires to be made 
very loose, and for this purpose, it is ploughed nearly every day for a 
month. The seeds are sown in August, and before doing so, the ground 
is well moistened by means of chatlis or watering pots, a well or pit in 
the sand being usually excavated close by. Immediately after the seeds 
are sown, the ground is again watered, and the process is repeated three 
times daily till the young shoots appear, after which the water need only 
be applied twice a day, night and morning. Cow dung should be mixed 
with the water once a day for the fiist fifteen days Perpetual watering is 
the chief thing to be attended to, and thisTnust be increased as the root 
of the plant grows longer, m order that the moisture may penetrate to an 
equal depth. Weeding has also to be constantly performed. The plants 
flower and seed three times duiing s.x months, at the end of which time 
they die down and the roots are taken up. 

“For this purpose the sod is loosened with on iron spud and the roots 
carefully removed, so that they may not be broken. They are often a yard 
and upwards in length. The roots when taken out are dned in the sun 
for five days and then tied in large bundles of 2s maunds. 

“ The expenses for an acre of land are as follows : — 

H a. p. 

Manuring , . „ 2 S o 

Ploughing- 996 

Weeding 

Watering 600 

Digging up roots 1136 

Schist 180 

Total . 28 7 0 


DYEING. 

141 


“ The returns are 1 z, or 2^ putts of roots according to the quality of 
the soil and degree of pains taken with the cultivation. Each putt is north 
R2-5-” The returns cannot, therefore, be considered large when com- 
pared with the constant care and attention required to secure a good ciop."' 

No returns are forthcoming as to the outturn cf the spontaneous cha»- 
root, but in places where it is abundant the Revenue Department lease oul 
the right to collect it. In Guntur, Madras Presidency, the rent sells fo>* 
over R7,ooo. The same land can be worked only every third year for 
spontaneous produce. 

Methods of Dyeing. — Only the bark of the root contains the dyeing 
substance, the woody portions being quite Useless. 

Both old and new cloths may be dyed with this substance, but in old 
cloths the resulting colour is not so good as in the new ; the freshness of 
the colour depends on the texture of the fabric {McCann). The process 
of dyeing, as described by the Salajis of Ganjdm, is as follows : — 

“ To dye a piece of cloth for a woman’s garment 16 cubits long, make 
a mixture of 1 1 seers gingelly oil, S tolas of alum, 3 seers of clear water, 
and 2 seers of well pulverised chay-root, and wash in this the cloth thrice 
on three successive days, drying it in the sun after each washing# On 
the fourth day, wash the cloth again in clear water, and dry in the shade. 
Then boil the cloth for two hours in a bath of one viss of pulverised chay- 
root and 20 seers water, and dry it in the sun ; the next day wash 
the cloth in clear water and again dry in the sun. Then again, wash the 
cloth in water containing the alkaline ashes used by washermen (called 
| chakuli, 7 : a mtnn, and Hi arum) and again dry in the sun : afterwards 

j wash again in clear water and dry in the sun. Then boil the cloth for 

1 u '° hours in a bath of 4 seers of pulverised chay-root and 15 seers of 

1 water and dry in the sun. The next day wash the cloth in clear water 
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and dry” (McCann, Dyes and Tans, Bengal ). Various modifications of 
this process appear to be adopted by the dyers at different places, but the 
preceding is the one most generally pursued, and the others merely differ 
in unimportant items. It will be seen that the essential process is the boil- 
ing with pulverised chav-root and the use of alum as a mordant. The 
whole process is a very tedious one, sometimes lasting over a month, and 
during the rainy season all operations are suspended. For producing the 
brilliant red Madras handkerchiefs known as Bandanas, in which at one 
' time a considerable export trade to the West Indies existed from Madras, 
the chaY-root was employed ; but since cheaper, though not so durable, sub- 
stitutes have been discovered, this trade has disappeared, and the use of 
the chay-root is now almost entirely confined to the dyeing of the cotton 
clothes worn by the Natives of India as turbans, dresses, &c. No export 
trade esists in the dye-stuff. 

Medicine.— The leaves are considered by Native physicians to have 
expectorant qualities. A decoction in doses of about one ounce given 
twice daily is prescribed in colds, coughs, and asthma. The leaves dried 
and pounded are sometimes mixed with flour, and made into cakes which 
are eaten by those who suffer from consumption or asthma. The root 
is said to be used as a specific in snake-bite and in various cutaneous 
disorders ; but of its virtues in these k cases no exact information-'is 
obtainable (Ainslic). 

OLKA, Linn. ; Gen. PL, II., 679 
Olea cuspidata, Wall.,- FI. Br. Lid., ///„ 611 ,* Oleace;e. 

Syjt.— O. FEKHUGINEA, Boyle, III,, 257, t. 65, f. 1. 

Considerable confusion seems to exist in some books as to whether this 
is merely a variety of the Wild Olive (Olea europea rar. sylvestris) or 
an altogether different species. The remark on O. cuspidata in the Flora of 
British India seems to favour the latter idea. There it is noted that, 

" This was supposed a variety of the Wild Olive by Dr. Stewart. Brandis says 
it differs by the more lax inflorescence; the upper surface of the leaves glossy not 
dull grey, the lower surface reddish instead of white, smaller fruit, the absence 
of spines and a more distinctly marked heartuood. 1 lie cuspidation of the 
leaves, distinct in Wall ich’s specimen and relied on hy Boissier as a diagnostic 
mark, proves variable in the Indian plant ” It seems probable that both 
Olea cuspidata and O. sylvestris, whether varieties or different species, 
exist side by side, indigenous in North-West India, but as yet very few attempts 
have been made to separate the two by those who arc interested in the 
subject. Specimens sent to !\e\v of Wild Olives found in Baluchistan by 
Mr. J. H. LaCe, of the Indian Forest Department, have been identified as 
Olea europea, while in the same region Olea cuspidata appcarsalso to occur. 
Aitchison, in his Catalogue of Pnnfdb and Sind Plants, regards O. cuspi- 
data as a variety of the Wild Olive, but the differences between the two seem 
to the writer to be very constant and well marked and very nearly of the nature 
described in the Flora of India on the authority of Brandis. As it seems im- 
possible, however, to separate the two in the economic uses made of them by the 
Natives of India, the information with regard to the Indian Wild Olive will be 
given under the head of Olea cuspidata, and merely the various attempts at 
cultivating intioduced specimens dealt with under that of Olea europea. 

Verfl. Rati, tar., Hind.; Kao, kr'>£, ka, kau, kan. Pb. ; Shaman, t'ikh 
shaman, kin, caitin, Pushtu; Khan, khan, Sikd; Klexan, si ill- an, 
Btuicil, ; ZeUitn, s s ctun, Arao. ; Zaitan, Pers. 

References.— />r n m: is, For. FI., 3c>7, t. 3$ • Gamble, if art. limb , 2<7, \ 
-S*! Stssearf, Ph. PL, ;so. >jo ; Aitchison, Cal. Pb. & kind PI., 1S6 ; 
Murray, PI. fF Drugs, Sind, ryj ; Baden Pomell, Pb. Pr , J17 ; 
Atkinson, Him. Dist., 3 rj. Watson, Report, 36 ; Balfour, Cyclop., III., 
TQ ; Kern Of, Guide to Hot, Gardens e** A: boretli m, 05 ; Gazetteers : — 
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Mysore & Caorg , I,, 6a ; Haadra, t2;Dera Ismail Khan, 18 ; Rawal- 
pindi, 82; Shahpur, 69 ; Gttrddspur, 5S I Simla, to; hid. Forester, 
IV., 34S ; V., 329 ; XIII., 5p, -jo; Agri.-Horti. Soc., Ind., Jaurn., XIII., 
2S4 ; XIV., 86. 

Habitat. — A moderate-sized deciduous tree of Sind, the Sulaiman and 
Salt Ranges, the North-West Himalaya and Kashmir, eastward as far as 
the Jumna and found up to an altitude of 6,000 feet. It is distributed 
also to Afghanistan and Baluchistdn. 

Oil. — In Afghanistan, a small amount of oil is extracted from the 
fruit, and is said to be used medicinally {Irvine; Bellew). At Kohdt,in 
the year 1851, an attempt on a large scale was made to extract oil 
from the wild olive of India. The oil was excellent, but the quantity 
obtained insufficient to repay a continuation of the experiment, as only one 
gallon of oil was got from a mattnd of dry fruit. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the method by which the oil was extracted was the proper one, at 
any rate, it appears to have been altogether opposed to the Italian process, 
as the fruit was dried in the sun and pressed in a common kolhu foil press) 
instead of being collected into small mounds, the oil expressed by its 
own weight being first allowed to run off into receptacles, the fruit then 
pressed and the rest of the oil extracted, before fermentation set in. So 
much, however, is evident that oil can be made from the fruit of the Indian 
tree, and it seems probable that by grafting from the European species 
and by improved methods of extraction, the yield might eventually be 
improved. 

Medicine. — An oil is extracted from the fruit, which is used medicinally, 
as a rubefacient {Irvine ; Bellew). The leaves and bark are bitter and 
astringent ; and are employed as an antiperiodic in fever and debility. 

Food & Fodder. — The fruit is eaten by the natives of the countries 
where it abounds, although there is not much pericarp on it, neither is 
it pleasantly tasted {Murray, Gamble). The leaves are sometimes given 
as fodder for goats. 

Structure of the Wood. — The timber has a whitish sapwood and a large 
amount of heartwood which is hard and from light to olive brown in colour. 
Weight 68 to 82lb per cubic foot, averaging 73U). 

Domestic Uses. — The timber polishes well and is much prized in tur- 
nery. It is used for the handles of agricultural implements, for cotton 
wheels, walking sticks, and combs. The crooked timbers are largely em- 
ployed in boat-building on the Indus. It is also burned as fuel in regions 
where it is abundant. It might be utilised as a substitute for box-wood 
for engraving purposes, and m place of the wood of the European olive 
for inlaying work, since it is often prettily marked. The twigs are some- 
times employed in making the twig bridges of the Western Himalaya, 
but for this purpose they are not considered so good as those of Parrotia 
Jacquemontiana. 

Olea dioica, Roxh. ; FI. Br. Ind., III., 612 ; Wight, III., t. igr. 

Syn, — O.JWightiana & Heynfana, Wall. 

Vern. — At fa- jam, BbNp ; Kala liamom , Nepal ; Kulunib, C. P. ; Parjamb, 
Bomb.; Karambu, Mar.; Koli, Tam.; Parjamb, burra-nuge, niudla, 
Kan. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 36; Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 
5d7 ; Kttrz, For. FI. Burnt., II., 157 ; Beddotne, For. Man., 154 , Gamble, 
Man. Ttmb , 257 ; Dais. & Gris., Bomb. FI., 159 ; DC., Prodr., VIII., 
286 ; Lisbon, V PI. Bomb., 98, 165 ; Drury, Useful PI. of India, 318; 
Balfour, Cyclop., III., ig ; Gazetteers — Bombay, XV., 74, 437 ! XVII., 

Z S S Settle Rept., Chanda Dist., App., VI. 
t ii c , |? at ‘ — A glabrous tree, 30 to 60 feet in height, found, on the lower 
11ns of Assam and Bengal, and throughout the Deccan Peninsula. 
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Medicine. — The bark is said to be used as a febrifuge in the Central 
Provinces. 

Food. — The tree bears a fruit which is about the size of a Spanish 
olive, and is reported to be eaten in curries and to be also pickled. The 
fresh fruit is an article of food in famine times. 

Structtireof the Wood. — White, strong, and close-grained. 

Domestic Uses. — The timber is extensively used by the inhabitants of 
Assam for .various domestic purposes. 

Olea europea, linn. 

The Olive. i 

References. — PC., Origin Cult. PI., 2/9 ; Stewart, Pb. PI., l3g ; O'Shaugh - 
tiessy, Beng . D is fens., 432 ; Irvine, Mat. Med., 120 ; Baden Powell, 
Pb. Pr., 5S7 Christy, Com. PI. & Drugs, V,, 43 ; Boyle, Prod. Res., 
36o ; Balfour, Cyclop. III., 20; Smith, Die., 297 ; Kero Off. Guide to Bot. 
Gardens & Arboretum, 95 ; Siminonds, Trap. Agri., 392; J. Harris 
Browne, The Cultivation of the Olive ; Agri. Horti. Soc., hid. : — Trans., 
23s, 4Q>; III., 41 ; PV., 92 ; Journal, 1., 401 ; II., so, 297 ; III. , 248 ; 
A., 116, Set. Ixxxix., clxxii. ; Ganetlcers: — Mysore & Coorg, I, 62; 
Baiinu Dist., 23; Rawalpindi, 15; Ha aim, /3 ; Peshawar , ;3, 27; 
hid. Forester, If, 329; Xf, SS l Settle. Reft., Koknf, 28-29. 

Habitat. — This'small shrub-like tree, most probably a native of West- 
ern Asia, is now. introduced and cultivated in almost all the countries 
around the Mediterranean. It thrives well in dry climates like those of 
Syria and Assyria, and has been successfully acclimatised at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in some parts of America, and in Australia. 

Cultivation in India. — Attempts have been made to cultivate this 
olive in various parts of India, but with small success. The tree grows 
well but is not productive. It flowers, but the fruits seldom set, and in 
cases where they have done so they have dropped oil before becoming 
mature. Some trees of it exist in the Botanical Gardens at Calcutta 
which were introduced in 1 800, "but up to the present time," says Fir- 
minger (1874), “ they have never borne.” 

in 1842 several importations of European varieties of the Olive tree 
were made to the Bombay Botanic Gardens at Dapooree and Kaira. Al- 
though they grew wefl they did not flower. At Bangalore in the Govern- 
ment Gardens it attained a height of twenty to thirty feet, but did not 
flower freely and only fruited occasionally ( Agri. -Horti . Sue. Journals). 

In the Panj&b at Sialkote, an attempt was made to introduce the 
European olive from trees brought from Europe. They grew well, and 
appeared quite healthy, but though they flowered plentifully, the fruit would 
not. mature. On attaining the size of a large pea it turned yellow and 
dropped off (Indian Forester). So far as the writer can ascertain, no ex- 
periments have been made by grafting the European olive on to the ordi- 
nary wild ohve of India (Olea cuspidata), and the manuring of the trees 
seems tn some cases to have been entirely neglected. Possibly if a good 
European variety were grafted on to the Indian species and the plants 
were heavily manured, which is always done in the cultivation of the 
tree both m Europe and in Australia, more successful results might be 
obtained. On several occasions the attempt has been made with more or 

less success to introduce the ollye into Kashmir. It is believed the sub- 

ject is presently occupying the attention of the Administration, and it 
would appear that that State (of Indian regions hitherto thought of) offers 
the best prospect of ultimate success, b ' 

O. glanduiifera, Wall . ; FI. Br. I,ul, Ilf, 612 ; Wight, Ic. t 1228 

rAN,CULvrA ' Roxh - of R. Brazen (an Australian species), 
vern. Gair, galdu, garur, Kumaon; Gulili, rat an, sira,fhahh, Pb. f 
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References. — Roxh., FI. fd., Ed C j%-C" ’ Jyjjf^ss ; Atkinson, Him. 

teVS} , T 8h&Lfr. Sfe**-' N - m *— ■* ' 

i/tu.) o i o» 1 ( -t L t > , m _ frotn 

Habitat?— A moderate-sized tree, ^g n p °f e * e it “^distributed also to 

— - 

U as lodde, P— » 

*"■&-*« o' ‘to 

S^A-.TSlW’^ - “ be ° “I 

Vo " 

Oleander, see Nerium odomm, So Uni : A~™°“ , Vo,. V.. 34*- 
Olibanum, see Boswellia, Roxb. t Burseracfx , 

Onager, see Horses, Asses, &c., Vol. IV., 289. 

Onion, see Allium Cepa, Linn. ; LiLiACEic ; Vol. I., 1 9 - 
ONOBRYCHIS, Gcertn.; Gen PL, 

References. — FI . Br. Jnd., II., HH Artak, son, Bat. Afgh. 

Several’species of the kgemmous genu^-^^ Afghanistan or 

and a far larger number on the sandy as fodder plants, like the 

Baluchistan. None of them are cultiv species apparently 

Saintfoin of Europe fOnobrychis saliva), and that sp 

does not occur in India. 

AMORMA Linn. ; Gen. PL, 11., 

Onosma bracteatum, Wall. - FI. Br. Ini.. IV; <1*t BoKAG, '‘“' 

Syn.— O. macroccphala, Don. Gu l.i.gao-eabdn (the flowers), 

Vern — ■ Gaos t, ban (ox’s tongue), Bcng., s 

tca<;umiU ; G no-sab (hi, Tam. ,..j i 27 ; O’Shaugkncssy, 

medicine, and 

t )mt M "pond 0 s y ^ wifflU 

of Gao-zaban the hakims, in the bazdrs,se p cover ed with tuber- 
usually from Persia, composed o ^fragmentary 1 flowers (Gul-i-gno-^ban) 

culated glands, each terminated by ah r. i ^ a half in length- ^(The 

are purple, trumpet-shaped, and fu y bracteatum are only a 

Florae/ Brifsh India says the b ° e J; C n the bales that come 

long.) The perfect plant has as yet not been seen 
to India, so that the determination is still doubtf • 
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(JV.P. dark.) 


ONOSMA 

echioides. 


Probably several species of Onosma, as well as other Boraginaceous 
plants (see Echium sp., Vol. III., 200), are sold under the collective name 
Gao-zahdn, either as substitutes or as adulterants, although it vould'seem 
that the Gao-zabiin of Aitchison (Coccinia glauca) agrees most closely 
with the description of what is usually sold in the bazars under that 
name. In India Gao-zabdn has long been much esteemed by the Native 
practitioners as tonic and alterative, and is much prescribed as a decoction 
in rheumatism, syphilis, and leprosy ( Arjun ). O’Shaughnessy, however, 
declares that it is a matter of little importance what the Gao-zaban of 
commerce really is, as it has no great medicinal value, being merely 
emollient, mucilaginous, and perhaps slightly diuretic. 

Special Opinions. — §“ The plant mentioned as being sent to England 
under the name of gaw-zahdn was forwarded by me to Dr. E. d. Waring, 
and he speaks of this in the Pharmacopccia of India, p. 127. It was one 
of those plants which were raised by myself from the nuts of gavo-zabdn 
which are always found with it in the bazdr. The plant was about six or 
seven months old and did not flower. It was very small and stemless, with 
only five or six radical leaves. The largest leaves were about six inches 
long and six inches broad, and were covered with small dots, like white 
glands. When dry, the leaves are brittle and break easily. Some of the 
plants raised by me were more than two years old, but neither flowered 
nor thrived well. Some dry and pink flowers are sold separately in 
the bazar under the Persian name of gule-gaw-zaban, which means the 
flowers of gavi-sabdn , but I am almost sure that they are not the produce 
of this plant. I have never found them in the bundles of gavi-eaban. 
Although gaxu.zabdn is not a very active medicine, yet it is a good refri- 
gerant and demulcent, and proves itself useful in many of the affections in 
which medicines of such nature are indicated. Few medicines are equal 
to it for relieving the excessive thirst and restlessness in febrile excitement. 
It is also of great service Jn relieving functional palpitation of the heart, irri- 
tation of the' stomach’ and bladder, and strangury. It is used in the 
form of an infusion prepared with either cold or hot water in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 20. Dose §ii to 51V frequently or ad libitum” {Honor- 
ary Surgeon Moadecn Sheriff, Khan Bahadur, G. M. M. O., Triplicane, 
Madras). “ Gao-zabdn is frequently used in combination with Btinnfsha 
from a quarter to one tola in water as decoction in fevers. They bring 
on free perspiration” (Sfeer Canter Alt, Native Doctor, Bhognipore Divi- 
sion, Eta-,uah). “The gao-zabdn, as obtained from the bazar, is undoubt- 
edly a Borage. The gule-gao-zabdn flowers have all the characters of 
those of Boraginacete. They seem to be the flowers of an Onosma, the 
- leaves of which are not used medicinally by the Natives. In fact, the 
leaves of one and the flowers of another species of Onosma seem to be 
used. Cacalias (sic.) have smooth leaves and can have no relation to the 
Gao-Zabdns of the bazars” ( Assistant Surgeon S. C. Bhntlacharjee, 
Chanda, Central Provinces). 


MEDICINE. 


Onosma echioides, Linn.,- FI. Br. Ind., IV., 178. 

Syn. — O. hispida. Wall. ; O. arenarium, Waldst. _ - 
Vera. — Ratanjot, Hind.; Nesvar mabarangi, Nepal; Ratanjo!, maha- 
ranga, lal-jari, ioame, Pb. 

References.— Sicvmrt, Pb. PI., 366 ; Aitchison, Cal. Pb. & Sind PI., 
95; DC., Prodr., X., 6r, 66; Boss.., FI. Orient, IV., tSt ; Murray, PI. 
dr Drugs, Sind, JJ2; Baden Parnell, Pb.. Pr , 366; Atkinson, Him. 
■ Dist., 7 44; Agri.-Horti. Soc., Ind., Journ., XIV., 52 . 

_ Habitat. — A hispid, biennial plant, frequent throughout the Western 
Himalaya, from Kashmir to Kumaon. It is widely distributed from 
Siberia and Cabul to France. 
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Dye. — The ro6t is used in the Panjab Himalaya and Trans-Indus 
region as a red dye for wool {Stewart), being applied with ghi and the 
acid of apricots. It is employed by the Lambas of Lahoul, Spiti, and 
Kanawar to stain their images. It is also utilised as a substitute for 
alkanet (Anchusa tinctoria) and imparts a rich red colour to medicinal oils 
and fats, e.g,, Macassar oil {Stewart). In Nepal these roots brought from 
the Tibetan border are boiled with oil and used as a dye for the hair. 

Medicine. — The bruised root is used as an application to various 
forms of cutaneous eruptions. The leaves are said to possess alterative 
properties, and the tlowers are prescribed as a stimulant and cardiac tonic 
in rheumatism and diseases of the heart {Stewart). 

Onosma Emodi, Wall. ; FI. Br. hid., IV., 179. 

Syn. — O. vestitum, Wall.; Maharanga Emodi, DC. 

References.— SC., Prodr., X., 71 ; Murray, PI. & Drugs, Sind, 172. 

Habitat. — A hispid, sub-erect plant which is .found in the Alpine 
Himalaya at altitudes between 10,000 and 13,000 feet from Garhwalto 
Nepdl and Sikkim. 

Dye. — Murray, in Plants and Drugs of Sind, says that the roots of this 
plant also “ make an excellent dye for wool and silk.” 

O. Hookeri, Clarke / FI. Br. I»d., IV., ij8. 

References ~H.f. & T. - herb. Ind. Or. Hooter, Him. Join n : , 11 ., S4. 

Habitat. — A hirsute plant with perennial root-stock, found in alpine 
Sikkim at altitudes between 12,000 and 14,000 feet. 

Dye. — The Flora of British India states that this PLANT affords the best 
Lepcha red dye. Further information with regard to it does not seem 
to exist in works on Indian products. 

Onyx, see Carnclian, Vol. II., 174, 

Opal, see Carnelian, Vol. II., 175. 

! Ophelia, see Swcrtla, Linn.,- Gejjtianace/e ; Vol. VI„ Pt. 1 1 - 
Ophiocephalus, see Fish, Vol. III., 3SS. 



OPHIORRHIZA, Linn. ; Gen. FI., II, 63. 
Ophiorrhiza Mungos, Linn.; FI. Br, Ind, III, 77 ,• Rubiacilt.. 
The Mongoose-plant. 
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Vern. — Sarnhali, Hind.; Gtuidhanr.luti, BrNG ; Kx ri-purn add n , TaM.; 
Chet tu, Tf.L.j Kafo-ular , Javanese; DaUlattiya, seal, eka, sirrija, 
n.rtldt, SlNC.j Sarpdksht, SaNS. 

References. — Forb., Fi. hid., Fd. C.B.C., 235; l Mol, Ft.Andhr., 62; 
Ainshe, Mat. hid,, 11 ., rj> 9 ; O'Shnuzhncs'-y, Bcng. Di sprits , 400; 
Pham, hid., 42; U. C. Butt, Mat. Med. Hind., 3/7 , Irvine, Mot- 
tled., Patna, 62 , Agrt.-llor/i. Soc., Ind., Journal (Old Scries ) ,VI„ 14 - 
Habitat. — A sufirutescent herb, met with in the Khlbda mountains ana 
Assam, up to an altitude of 2,000 feet. It is found also in Burma, Tonn*> 
scrim, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the mountains of the Western 
Peninsula and Ceylon. It is distributed to Sumatra and Java. 

Medicine. — Alt the parts of this plant, bu more especially the ROOT, 
arc intensely bitter, and may be imed ns “tomachic tonics. In Ceylon, it 
has a high reputation as a remedy for snake bite. The leaves, boots, 
and bvkk arc :n ide into a decor non and given in doses of half an ounce ; 
but Roxburgh entrrelj duuuadtt*- the idea of its baaing m this respect any 
medicinal virtue^, Among the Sinhalese, it has got the name of tutga 
'-Pth, from tht fact that it is supomed In them to be a specific again**, the 
h tes of tl e ribbon snake. It* ramc, 0 / Mungos (the Ichneumon plants 
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Opopanax Resin. 


( W. R. Clark.) 


OPOPANAX 

Chironium. 


is derived from the fact that it is supposed to furnish the Mongoose with 
an antidote when bitten in its conflicts with poisonous snakes. Kosmpfer, 
in his FEmeui fates Exotica gave a particularly high character to the plant, 
which, he says, he used successfully as a decoction in putrid fevers- and 
various malignant diseases, and in several cases as an antidote against 
the bites offmad dogs both in men and in other animals ( Agri.-Horti . Soc. 
hid.. Jour.) Horsfield, in hisaccount of Java Medicinal Plants, says 
this herb has been confounded with Ophioxylon serpentinttm both by Murray 
and by Burmann, but that they are very distinct botanically, and theOphi- 
orrhiza Mungos is altogether inert, while Ophioxylon serpentinum is a 
valuable medicinal plant. The last mentioned plant by many writers also 
gets the name of Ichneumon plant y Jones, Asiat. Researches, IV.), and is 
said to be a valuable febrifuge (vide Rauwolfia, VI. , Pt. /). In India, 
Ophiorrhiza Mungos is not used internally, but the roots are sold as a 
charm against snake-bites ( Irvine , Mat . Med., Patna). 

Ophioxylon serpentinum, Linn., see Rauwolfia serpentina, Benth. ; 

. [ Apocynaceje ; Vol. VI.,Pt. I. 

Opium, see Papaver sdnuuferum, Linn. ; PAT.WEUf.CF.iE •, Vol. VI., Pt. 1 .; 

[also Narcotics, Vol V., 331. 

OPLISMENUS, lieauv. ; Gen. PL, III., 1104. 

, - India, 13; GraminIwE. 

Ophsmenus Burmanni, Retz Dulhie , Fodder Grasses of A T orIhern 

Syn. — O. dromoides, Boj. ; Panicum Burmanni, Linn. ,- P. hirtellum, 
Burnt. 

Vern , — Chttsa (Pilibhit), N.-W. P. ; Chitnahal gadi, it tan iy a, nmtant- 
ya (Chanda) ghor-chubba (Seoni), yernta (Balaghat), C. P. 

References. — Roxb., FI. hid., Ed. C.B.C.,p9; Rumph. Amb., VI., 14. 

Habitat. — A common grass, generally growing under the shade of large 
trees on the plains or at low elevations on the hills, which extends in its 
distribution from Oudh and Banda to Saharanpur and the jhelum valley. 

Fodder. — Duthie in his Fodder Grasses of Northern India says that 
cattle eat this grass with relish, while it is young, and that Symonds says 
it makes good hay. 

O, COlonus, Kunth., see Panicum colonum, Linn. / Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

O, compositus, R- & S. Duthie, Fodder Grasses of N. India, 13. 

Syn.— Panicum compositum, Linn. ; P. Sylvaticum, Lam. 

Reference. — Roxb., FI. hut., Ed. C.B.C., 90. 

Habitat. — This grass is found in the Himalaya at Simla, Kumdon, 
Massuri, and at Dehra Dun at the foot of the Massuri hills. 

Fodder.— Roxburgh, who describes it under the name of Panicum 
Janceolatum, says it grows under the shade of trees, and that cattle are 
not fond of it. 

O. frumentaceus, Roxb . ; see Panicum frumentaceum, Roxb., Vol. VI , 

f Pt. I. 

Opobalsamum, see Balsamodendron Opobalsamu mKunih. 

• [BURSEKACE.E ; V;ol. I„ 369. 

OPOPANAX, Koch.,- Gen. PL, I, gss. 

Opopanax Chironium, Koch. ; Umbeeliferk. 

Vern. — (The gum resin) — Juvashur, Hind.; Javse-shi, Beng.; Juivashur 
Bomb. ; Jumashur, Arab. ; Gawshir, gaushur, juvnshur, Pers. 

References. — Ainslie, Mat. hid., Is, 2S1 ; 0 'Shaughn e ssy, Beng. Dis- 
pens., S61 ; S. Arjun, Bomb. Drugs, 67 ; Murray, PI. & Drugs, Sind, 
ipS; Indue, Mat. Med. Patna, 447 Year-Book Pharm., /Sj6, 625 ; Bird - 
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OPUNTIA 

Dillenii: 


GUM-RESIN. 
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The Prickly Pear. 


wood, Bomb. Pt., 42 ; Smith , Die., 2gg ; Treasury of Bot., II., 817 ; Kctj 
O ff. Guide to the Mus. of Ec. Bot., 76. 

Habitat.— This plant, which somewhat resembles a parsnip in its gene, 
ral appearance, is a native of Southern Europe and Asia Minor. 

Giim-resin, — The root yields a milky juice which hardens and becomes 
a gum-resin possessed of properties somewhat similar to those of Gum 
Ammoniacum and known by the name of Op op an ax. 

Medicine. — Qpopaanx is said to be much used by the Indian hakims 
i who consider it an excellent stimulant and antispasmodic and prescribe 
it internally in doses of grs. 2-10, for uterine affections, flatulence, colic, 
and convulsions (Irvine). Ainslie, Arjun, and Dymock say they have 
never seen this gum-resin in India, and that favashir or Gaioshir is the 
name for Persian Galbanum. O’Shaughnessy, however, remarks that 
Opopaoax is found in all the bazars of Bengal, and is even exported from 
India to Europe. 

OPUNTIA, Mill; Gen. PI, /., 

Several species of Opuntia are found in India, but only one ( 0 . Dillenii) 
is described in the Flora of British India. It is naturalised in this country, and 
lias overrun immense tracts o! the hotter regions, such as in Madras, Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and the Pan jab. 

[ Cactfje. 

Opuntia Dillenii, Haw.; FI. Br. Itid., II., ; Wight , III, 114; 
The Prickly Pear. 

Syn. — C actus indicus, Roxb. 

Vern. — Ndg-phand, Hind.; Ndg-phana, pheni-mama, Bcng. ; Samar> 
Mar.; Zhorhcitheylo, Guz. ; Ndga-dali. Tam. ; Ndqa-dali, Trc.; Nag- 
phansi, chappal, chappal-send, Dec.; Naga-mulla, Malay.; Sha soung 
lit via, f:a fn ram, Uurm. ; Kodu-gaha, SlN’G. , _ , 

Rfcttr ericas . — Roxb., FI hid., Ed. C.B.C., 35.5 ; Voigi, Hori. S'xh. Cal., 
62; Brandis, For. FI., 245; Gamble, Man. Tnnb,, 20 S ; Stewart, Pb. 
PL, 101 ; DC., Prods., 111 ., 472; Origin Cult. PL, 274 ; Mason, Burma 

6 Jts People, 42-, 7 48; Royle, III., I ., 9, 223 ; Ainslte, Mat. hid., 11 ., 
217 ; Dymock, Warden & Hooper, Pha.macog. hid., PL HI; 991 
Bidic, Cat. Raw Pr., Paris Exit., 119 ; Lisboa, U. Pl. Bomb., 160, 199; 
Liotard, Paper-making Mat., 11 ; Smith, Die., 258 ; Kcw Reports, i 877 < 

07 ; Kern Bulletin, iSSb, 165-175 ; RWp, 26 ; hid. Agr., Oct ■ 9 th, 1SS6, OH. 
19th, 1S89 ; hid. Forester, IX., 625 : Gazetteers — Bombay, V.,\2o ; My- 
sore and Coorg, I., 68 ; N.-W. P , IV., Ixxii.; Pnnjdb, Karndl,l6; Rontai, 
14; Stalkot, it; Rdjputdna, zy; Agri.-Ilorti. Soe., hid. (Transactions), 
VI. (App.), 1-84; VJI..6S; (Journals), VI., 38 ; VIII., 223; A » 8. 

Habitat. — A ramous bush, indigenous in America, but naturalised all 
over India, from Bengal and Madras to the Panjab, and found in the Hi- 
malaya up to an altitude of 5,000 feet. Roxburgh, who described it under 
the name of Cactus indicus, believed it to be a native of India, As a matter 
of fact, bon ever, it is most probable that it was introduced by the Portu- 
guese. At all events, nothing was known of the various species of Opuntia 
| by the Greeks and Romans; they were first described by the Spanish and 
! Portuguese writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as curjosi- 
( ties then introduced from the New World. Being introduced, they spread 
, rapidly throughout the Mediterranean countries, and were mest prooably 
j brought thence to India, where the large areas left uncultivated, iiwourea 
1 their peculiar habit of growth, in and regions, in which it'i other plan! 

1 could grow. When the cochineal inject was brought to India in 
i I/03, this xpecies of Opuntia was then -0 n-eva!ent in India as to lead the 
| writers of tint date* to speak of it as the ind'ganoiw species orf v b.ch fnrtu- 
1 tvue'v, t,h« >.r ick’.ceal «wcct was Rsuvid to thrive as- well nf on the ‘■pc-e* of 
i Opualm - a inch had been brought with the insect. (Corf, with remarks -n 
1 Vol, 1 1-, 39$ ) ' 
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The Prickly Pear. 


(IP. R. Clark) 


OPUNTIA 

Diilenii. 


Fibre. — A coarse kind of fibre can be obtained from Opuntia Diilenii 
which has been suggested might prove useful as a paper material. Dr. Bidie 
of Madras, speaking of this fibre, wrote The prickly pear, which so 
abounds and has become such a nuisance in the country, that large sums 
are expended annually in cutting it down and burying it,- might prove 
valuable as a paper material.” Liotard, in his “ Materials in India Suit- 
able for the Manufacture of Paper,” describes it as a coarse fibre easily 
cleared of extraneous matter which he is inclined to think would pulp well. 
The samples of the fibre shown at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
were, however, by the paper-makers who examined them pronounced 
quite worthless as compared with other equally plentiful materials. 

Medicine. — The fruit is considered a refrigerant, the leaves, mashed 
up and applied as a poultice are said to allay heat and inflammation 
(Ainslie). In the Deccan the baked fruit is given in whooping cough 
(Lisboa). Dymock (Pharma cog. Ind.) states that a syrup of the fruit 
appears to increase the secretion of bile when given in tea-spoonful doses 
three or four times a day and to control spasmodic cough and expectoration. 
In Dacca the milky juice is given as a purgative in doses of ten drops 
mixed with a little sugar (Taylor, Topography of Dacca), The ripe fruit 
when eaten has the power of dyeing the urine red (Miller). 

Special Opinions. — § “ Said to be useful in gonorrhoea. The hot- 
leaf applied to boils hastens suppuration ; the leaf made into a pulp is ap- 
plied to the eyes in cases of opthalmia ” ( Surgeon-Major D. R. Thomson, 
M.D . , C.I.E., Madras). “The leaves, roasted and mashed, form a very 
good poultice, especially in scorbutic ulcers” (Native Surgeon T. R. 
Moodallier, Chingleput, Madras Presidency). “"Juice used as a purgative, 
also used as a demulcent in gonorrhoea” (IF. ' Forsyth, F.R.C.S., Edin., 
Civil Medical Officer, Oinajpore, North Bengal, & C. M. Milker ji, 
M.B., Civil Medical Officer, Dmajpore), "The pulpof the leaf is used as 
a poultice in guinea-worm” ( Surgeon-Major f. North, Bangalore). 

Food & Fodder. — The fruit is pear-shaped, but stands erect on the 
margins of the thick fleshy leaf-like joints of the stem. It is covered with 
thin sharp spines and tufts of minute spinules. It contains a somewhat 
refrigerant and highly refreshing pulp, which in times of scarcity is used 
as a food by poor people. Superior qualities are in Europe and America 
specially cultivated on account of their fruit— the Prickly Pear. In Mexico, 
the leaves also of a species of Opuntia are cooked in hot ashes, and, the 
outer skin with the thorns being removed, the slimy, sweet, succulent 
interior is eaten. 

In Spain experiments have been made, with a view to extracting alco- 
hol from the fruits of the prickly pear, and proposals have been made in 
India also to try' and utilise for this purpose some of the tracts of Opuntia 
that exist in Mysore. It is said that in Spain the industry might be 
made 2 very profitable one, and in India, where the prickly pear grows and 
flourishes without any attention, on the sandy wastes of Madras, Sind, and 
Baluchistan, very little care would, no doubt, produce a good class of fruit. 
The cost of cultivation would be very small indeed, and large tracts of 
land on which the prickly pear would grow, might be had for almost no- 
thing, so that, if the industry can be proved a profitable one in Spain 
it ought, in India, to be tenfold more so. The jointed, juicy columnar 
stems, and the leaves, deprived of their spines, are said to form an excellent 
supplementary food for cattle. > 

Domestic Uses.— The prickly pear is much used in India as a hedge-plant 
about fields, and for fences around the homesteads. For these purposes it is 
invaluable, being both impenetrable and uninflammable. Formerly when 
villages were so often subjected to sudden predatory attacks in the’rough 
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anarchical times that preceded the British rule in India, this plant was much 
valued as a source of defence around isolated villages, arid it is said that 
Tipu Sahib strengthened the defences of Seringapatam by surrounding 
the fortifications with deep plantations of pi ickly pear. Practically, how- 
ever, as Sir George Birdwood points out, the unrestrained growth of this 
plant around Indian villages is very conducive to the generally insanitary 
state that prevails in them, chiefly because the close growth of the flat 
jointed stems branching out in every direction makes it difficult from the 
nature of the plant to keep the ground underneath free from decaying 
vegetation. If this be kept clear, the prickly pear is as harmless to the 
health of man as any other hedge. Another complaint made about these 
hedges is that they harbour reptiles, but this also is dependent on the 

- want of clearing away of undergrowth and decaying vegetable matter. 
The prickly pear is, however, very apt to spread not only from its growth 
by cuttings, but also from the fact that the birds which eat the fruits can- 
not digest the hard seeds and these are cast out on the ground and ger- 
minate; but it will be found that in its growth it has a distinct preference 
for waste arid soils that will grow nothing else, and that it does not flour- 
ish so freely on rich well-cultivated land. Owing to the immense tracts 
of country covered with prickly pear in India, various attempts have been 
made to eradicate them or to utilise them for industrial purposes. In the 
way of eradication it was proposed in the Madras Presidency some years 
ago to utilise the masses of prickly pear that grow there by sowing tree 
seeds among them, in the hope that the masses of Opuntia might, in the 
first place, act as nurses to the seedlings, protecting them from the sun 
and browsing animals, and afterwards the trees growing up would shade 
the prickly pears to such an extent as ultimately to destroy them. 'J he 
results of some of those experiments in Trichinopolv were very successful, 
the trees grew up, shaded the Opuntia, and ultimately destroyed it; but in 
other districts no such favourable effects were produced, and in dry rain- 
less regions, where the Opuntia is most abundant, the experiment neces- 
sarily fails. 

ror an account of the utilisation of Opuntia DiUenii as a food-plant for 
the Cochineal insect, see Coccus Cacti, Vol, II., 398-405. 

Orange flower or Neroli, see Citrus, Linn ,/ Rutaces ; Vol. II., 333 * 


S Orchil, see Lichen, Vol. IV., 63 6. 

20 4 i ORCHIS, Linn.; Gen. PI. , ///., 620. 

j Most of the species of this large and important genus of the ObciudE/T: 

have tutors which, when properly prepared, are capable of yielding Salep lq. v. 

1 Vol. J The salep of Indian commerce, obtained from this genus. 

J is principally derived from the following species O. latifolia, O. laxifiora, 

1 and O. mascula — the first mentioned is a native of India, but the Supply of 

r the tubers is mainly drawn from across the Him&laya. The species of Orchids 

are, however, farless important 'oarers of Indian Salep than are other O'chids 
natives of the Himalaya. ( Conf . with Hulophta, V'ol. 111., son.) 

L Sir J. D. Hooter) ; OrckidF*. 

205 Orchislatifolia, Lir.n. ; Fi.Br. Jnd., VI., /27 {proof copy furnished 0? 

The Marsh Orchid. 

Syn. — O. LSTirociA 8 tnoics, Until., Q. Hatacjrcs, Don., VroJ. 

Vcrn. — Salop o' snlah fth« tubers), H Pi ks., Aron ah. 

’ References.— £ iu.. FI. Orient , V., 7 1 ; Aiteh.. A'rh. Del. Co»u, rij ; 

1 it’d. Fimlcr, X!V. Sst ; Oorttteen. AV5f\ i’rcer., A i;n 

, . Sat.. "Jpi,'’!., II,, Sr!., ‘J'-. j XIW, <'j. 

Habitat.— An orchid winch grows usually in damp jr't'Kfnv'u and 
* it?, ar>J is widely d.«dnbuti.-d from Europe over Temperate A' a. In 
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(IK R. Clark.) 


MORIGANU 

Marjorana. 


India it occurs in the Western Temperate Himalaya, from Nepal to Kash- 
mir and Western Tibet at altitudes between S,ooo and 12,000 feet. It was 
found by Aitchison in Khorassan in moist meadow land at an altitude of 
3,000 feet. 

Medicine. — The tubers of this plant, along with those of allied species, 
are collected in considerable quantities in Persia and exported, by way of 
Herdt, to India. “ 

Orchis laxiflora, Lam. ; Bolts., FI. Orient., V., Ji. 

Vern .—Salap, salc.b (the tubers), Afghan. 

References. — Aitcli., Afghan. Del. Com., 1141 Ind. F01 ester, XIV., 37 1. 

Habitat.— This plant has a similarly wide distribution with the preced- 
ing, being a native of the greater part of Central and Southern Europe? 
Turkey, the Caucasus, and Asia Minor, and reaching Persia, Afghan- 
istan, Tibet, and even the mountainous frontier of India. It is, however, 
not described by Sir J. D. Hooker as met with in India pioper. 

Medicine.— •' The tubers of this are collected with those of O. latifolia 
and, mixed with them, are exported as salab or salap ” ( Aitchison ). 

O. mascula, Linn. ; Boiss., FI. Orient., V., 68 . 

The Salep Orchid. 

Vern. — Salep misric, BeNG.; Salum, Guj. 

References. — Finning, Med. PI. & Drugs, ns in As. Fes., Vol. XI., 
lSg ; Irvine, Mat.' Med. Patna, 07 ; Med. Top.,Ajmc'c, IS 1 ; Butler, Top, 
& Stats., Oudh & Sultanfur, 44; Agri.-Horli. Soc., Ind., Journ., II., 
Parti., 226; Part II., Scl., 216, 43s; Pro., 441, 49S ; IV., Sel., 205 ; 
Pro , xxviit. 

Habitat.— Like the two preceding species O. mascula has a wide distri- 
bution throughout Central and Southern Europe and Asia Minor and 
Persia. It apparently does not occur in India. 

Medicine. — The tubers are one of the largest sources of European 
salep, considerable quantities of it, prepared in Macedonia and Greece, 
being imported into India through Bombay. 

O. sp. (?) 

Food.— Stewart, in his Punjab Plants, mentions that Bellew describes 
an Orchis the thick fleshy leaves of which in Afghanistan were cooked 
with ght and eaten by the Natives, but says he doubts if this could have 
been an Orchis, as he (Stewart; has never heard of the leaves of one of 
these being eaten. 

ORIGANUM, Linn, ; Gen. Pi., IT., n 8 f. 

Origanum Marjorana, Linn./ FI. Br. Ind., IV., 64 S ; Labiate. 

The Sweet Marjoram, Eng. s Marjolaine, Fr. ; Majoran, 
Germ.; Ajj.apax.ov, Gr. 

WaLLICHJAHUM, Bcnth. ; MARJORANA hortensis, M tench. 
Vera.— AAtn-ii, Beng. ; Bantulsi, Kumaon ; Murvio, SlND ; Marni, Tam. • 
Murma, DeC.j Miaunjilsh, mardakusck, Arab. * 

References.— Voigt, Hart. Sub. Cal., 456; Ainslie, Mat'. Ind., I., 213 . 
Dy mock. Mat. bled. W. Ind., 2nd Ed., 618 ; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, 71 - 
i car-Book Pharm., 1886, 82; Atkinson, Econ. Prod., N.-IV.P., Part Iv' 
Foods, 41 ; Btrdroood, Bomb. Pr., 6 S ; Eero Off. Guide to Bot. Gardens 
Arboretum, J05 ,• Gazetteer, Mysore & Coorg, /., 64 ; Agri.-Horti Sor- 
ts Sg • Ofev! Series), IV., 28 ; V., 34, 42. 

Habitat. —This herb, a native of Southern Europe, North Africa and 
Asia Minor, is cultivated in gardens throughout India, especially in the 
South, for its seeds.. Almost naturalised in Kumaon. 

Oil.— An essential oil is. distilled from the seeds which is used as a 
pertume and for hot fomentations in acute diarrhoea. 
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Medicine. —The seeds are considered astringent and are used as a 
remedy for colic, for which purpose also the leaves are eaten along with 
those of Gynandropsis pentaphylla (Vol. IV.; 192). Irvine says the dried 
plant is used in perfumes and as a stimulant. 

Special Opinion. — § “Cultivated near Bombay under the Portuguese 
•name of Masarona. The Bombay plant has been identified in London 
as O. Marjorana” ( \V. Dymock, Bombay). 

Food. — The leaves are used as a seasoning herb. 

Origanum vulgare, Linn.; FI. Br. Ind., IV., 648. 

This also is called Marjoram by Europeans in India. 

Syn. — O. normals, Don; O. laxiflora, Foyle. 

Vern. — Sdthra, Hind.; Miraanjosh, Pb.; Mridu-maruvamu, Tel.; Bttk- 
lut-ul-geaal, sutitr, Arab. ; Onshneh, misangosh, Pers, 

References. — Voigt, Hort. Sub. Cal., 456 ; Stewart, Pb. PI., 171 : Elliot, 
FI. And.hr., 117 ; S. Arjun, B imb. Drugs , 103 ; Year-Book Pharm., 1874, 
62S ; 1874, 467 ; Bird-wood, Bomb. Pr., 64, 225 ; Agri.-Horti. Soc., Ltd., 
Journ., V., 42; Journ. Linn. Soc., X , 74; Gas., N.-W. Prov., X,, 
3 iS;C. P.,118. 

Habitat. — An herb which occurs plentifully on the Temperate Himalaya, 
from Kashm'r to Sikkim, at altitudes between 7,000 and 12,000 feet, and 
is distributed to Europe, North Africa, and North and West Asi_a._ On 
some parts of the Himalaya, as for example, in the Simla District, it is one 
of the most abundant of herbs, miles of country having a planL or two 
at least every few feet apart. 

Medicine. — It yields a volatile oil, used as an aromatic, stimulant and 
tonic in colic, diarrhoea, and hysteria, and which is applied locally also in 
chronic rheumatism and toothache, and dropped into the ear in earache. 
It is said to stimulate the growth of hair and also .to act as an emmena* 
gogue. , 

Food — The plant is used in the Panjab as a pot-herb and, according 
to Aitchison, it is in Lahoul eaten as a vegetable. 

ORMOSIA, Jacks ; Gen. PL, I., 336. 

Ormosia glauca, Wall.; FI. Br. Ind., II., 253 ; Legum [nos/e. 

Vera. — Chiiklein, Lefcha. 

Reference. — Gamble, Man. Timb., Apj>., x vii. 

Habitat. — A tall tree of the Central Himalaya, found abundantly, for 
example, in Nepal. , 

Structure of the Wood — Greyish white, moderately hard. 

Domestic. — Gamble remarks that the bright scarlet seeds of this tree 
are employed by the Lepchas as a bait to catch jungle fowl. 

O. travancoria, Bedd. ; FI. Br. Ind., II., 233. 

References. — Gamble, Man. Timb., 116; Bedd., FI. Sylv., t. 43 S Lad- 
Forester, III., 22, 23 . 

Habitat. — A tall t-es, with finely grey-downy^ branchlets, met with in 
the Tinnevelly and Travancore hills. 

Structure of the Wood. -As yet it is scarcely known except to Natives, 
but is said to be very valuable and used [or many domestic purposes 
{Ind. For.). 

OROBANCHE, Linn.; Gen. PL, II., 384. 

A genus of parasitic plants which grow on the roots of many plants, chiefly 
field crops, such as the mustard, tobacco, poppy, &c. A great many species 
i a . re described, but it is probable that the greater number of these are only varie- 
I ties,_ due to the different foster-plants on which they grow. A good ferv 

I special Afghan species have been described by Aitchison f Afgh. Del. Com.), 
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v ' xndicum. 


one of which, parasitical on two species oflArtemisia, afid another parasitical on 
a Chenopocliaceous plant, are said bylhim to be eaten before the flowers expand. 

Mr. J. F. Duthie describes a species of Orobanche which is used in Afghanis- 
tan as a dye for silk. He says: — “A decoction ol this plant is made in water, 
carbonate of soda is added, which makes a dye that gives a pale yellow colourto 
cotton and silk fabrics ” The most important member, however, ol this genus is 

0. indica, a parasite on mustard and tobacco plants, which often causes great 
damage to these crops. O. Cernua, Latff., is irequently found on the poppy 
plants of the Patna District (conf. with Papaver somniferum, Vol. VI., Pt. 

1. ); O. nicotian®, Wight, III., t~, 9 , t. ISS, appears to be the ■peculiar form 
met with on the tobacco crops of the Deccan. 

Orobanche indica, Ham. ; Ft. Hr. Ind., 1 V., 326 ; Orobanciiaceje. 

N Syn. — Pheuivea indica, G. Don; (?) P. /egyptiaca, Boiss. 

"Vern. — Sarsiln banda, hhatua ghds, HlND.ji Turi sim, SANTA L ; Khar- 
gaiugi, Pushtu; Vakumba, tiuj.j Bambnkti, Deccan ; Bonn, 'Iel. 

References. — Roxb.,Fl._ Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 467 ; Rrrd. A. Campbell, Econ. 
Piod. C/itttia Nagpur^ Na. jSst ; Aitchison, Afg/t. Del. Com., 94 ; Trap. 

■ Agri., 1/1., 6 rs. 

Habitat. — A ramous, hairy herb, found throughout the plains of India, 
especially in mustard and tobacco crops, and distributed also to Central 
and Western Asia. It appears as a yellow-stemmed, succulent, aspara- 
gus-lilte shoot growing perpendicularly from the root-stock of the tobacco 
plant, sometimes singly, sometimes in clusters of five or six together. Al- 
though a noxious parasitic weed, it is provided with rootlets which de- 
scend into the earth alongside of its foster plant. Sometimes it grows in 
such quantity that when in blossom, it gives the fields a general purple 
or blue colour. As to its effects on the crops which it infests, the general 
opinion seems to be that it does no material injury to strong healthy ] slants, 
but injures greatly, even if it does not kill, weakly crops on poor soils! 
Some few years ago it gave considerable anxiety to the tobacco cultiva- 
tors of South India, and an extensive official correspondence ensued, with 
the result that it seemed to be agreed the only effectual cure was to cut it 
off as it appeared, and thus prevent flowering. 

Fodder.— It is sometimes used as cattle fodder, and there is every 
reason to believe that, although cattle may at first be averse to it, they in 
time become greedily fond of it, and yield more and better milk than 
when otherwise foddered. ( Conf. . with the article Pests.) 
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OROXYLUM, Vent. ; Gen. PL, II., 1040. 

[ 1 337 ! BlGNONlACE-E. 

Oroxylum indicum, Vent. ; FI. Br. Ind., IV., 37S ; Wight, Ic., t 
Syn.—CALOS\NTiirs indica, Bl. ; Bignonia indica, Linn.; B. pentan- 
dra. Lour. ; Spathodea indica, Pers. 

Vcm.-Vttu, n rlu, kharkath, pkurkath, sauna, assnr sauna, shy on a 
Hind.; Sana, sc.np.ith, v.hoim, Beng.; Pomfonia, phunphvna, Dkiya,- 



ta/maraugl n. ; 7atluu.ua L. P ; Tan tun, tetu, larhath, su, nn- 
assar, pnaiphura. Bomb. ; J elu, Mar. ; Tctu, Gil). ; Pav.a, nan™, adn 
vanga-maram, 1 am.; Pamania, pampar.a, du,tdillant,'dond!dp, Trt - 
Cain, Ian, Anu. j hyuungyabeng, kyoung-shu, BCkii. ■ 

Tthtlla, Sing. ; Syona&a, TT:urdiika-f>urtia r Sans. * 

References. Roxb., El. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., ,-r /5 ,• R urs . Far FI Bum, 
II., ? 3 X; Gamble. Man. limb., 274 ; Stewart, I 6 . Bl uS • I u ” 

f 1 ’ 7 d i-?- ir . a! - if cd. Hint, f Jo; Dj’Jaff 

Afa.. Sfrd. \l. Ind., end Ed., $ 47 ;S. Arjun, Bomb. Drugs , 01 f Baden 

D ° mi - AV/A. 
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Habitat. — A glabrous tree, found throughout India, up to altitudes of 
3,ooo_feet, _ and distributed to Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Malacca, and 
Cochin China. 

Dye & Tan. — The bark and fruits arc used as a mordant in dyeing 
and tanning. 

Medicine.— The root-bark is much used in medicine by the Natives of 
India. It is supposed to have astringent and tonic properties, and is 
employed in diarrhoea and dysentery. It is an ingredient of the com- 
pound decoction called dasamtda, which is used in remittent and puer- 
peral fevers, inflammatory diseases of the chest, affections of the brain, 
and other diseases, which are supposed to be caused by derangements of 
all the humours. The juice expressed from the root-bark, alter it has been 
enclosed within some leaves and a layer of clay and roasted, is mixed with 
the gum of Botnbax malabaricum (mocharasa), and given in dysentery 
and diarrhoea. _ In otorrhoea, the use of an oil has been recommended in 
Sanskrit medicine, prepared by boiling a taste made of the root-bark of 
Oroxylum indicum with sesamum oil (U. C. Dutt), In Bombay, the root- 
- bark, ground up and mixed with turmeric, is said to form an efficient ap- 
plication to the sore-backs of horses and bullocks (Gamble ; Dvmock). 
Among the Gonds, Dr. Evers says, the bark is u=ed in decoction, as an 
application to rheumatic swellings. He states that he has made atrial 
of the powder and infusion of the bark, and has found it most powerfully 
diaphoretic, and slightly anodyne. He used it several times with marked 
success in acute rheumatism (Ltd. Med. Gazette). 

Special Opinions.— § “A good diaphoretic when administered inter- 
nally as a powder or infusion— wide hid. Med. Gazette for March 1875, 
page 66” ( Civil Surgeon B. Eves, M.B., Wardha). “This is one of the 
ten roots of the Hindu Materia Medica” (Assistant Surgeon S. Arju n, 
L M., Gorgaum, Bombay). 

Structure of the Wood. — Yellowish-white, soft, and devoid of heart- 
wood. Weight 30D) per cubic foot. It is said to be so soft as to be unfit 
for use. 

Domestic. — The large thin membraneous seeds are employed in lining 
bats, and are placed between two layers of wicker work to make umbrellas. 

ORPIMENT. 

Orpiraent, see also Arsenic, I., 322. 

Yf.lt.ow Arsenic, Yellow sulphide of Arsenic, Eng-; 
Aureum pigmentuh, Lai. 

Vern. — Bartel, Hind.; Horitdl, IJeNG. ; Hartal wilayili, hartal warki 
(the lamellar form), Pd._ ; Varkhihartdla, Bomb.; Haritdla, Mar.; 
Artdl GlJJ.; Tdrani , ari-tdram, ponnari-tdrakavi, tdldkam, TAM.; 
Hartdalant, tdlahavm, Tel.; Chdliyani, Malay.; Hsac-daii, Buum.; 
Haritdla, \ vansabatri haritala, (the lamellar form), Pinda hart-lnln, 
(the lump form), Sans. ; Arsdniqun , Zarni-khe-asfar, Arab.; Zarnt khc- 
oard, Peus.\ 

References. — Pharm'. hid., 344 ; U. S. Dispone., 15th Ed., 17 16 ; Ainsiie, 
Mat. hid., I, 499 ; Irvine, mat. Med. Patna, 37 ; Mondecn Shrriff, Supp. 
Pharm. Ind., $ 7 ; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hindus, 41 ; Sakharam Arjuii, 
Cat. Bomb. Drugs, 171 ; K. L, Dc, Indig . Drue's, Ind., 17 ! Manual, 
Geology of India, Pt. Ill, (Ball, Econ. Geol.), 162 ; Baden Powell, \vb. 
Pr.,63, 102 ; Buckhs Report on Dyes of N.~W. P., 46 ; McCann, Dyes <-> 
Tans., Bong., 1. 1 

Sources. — Orpimcnt, which derives its 'name from a corruption of the 
Latin Aurcum pigmentufn, occurs in two forms in the bazdrs of India. 

It is met with either as smboth, shining, gold coloured scales, vansapatrz 
haritdla, or as yellow opaque masses, pihda haritdla, and is found in small 
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Ortolans.- (IK 7?. Clark.) 


quantities in Kumaon in the North-Western Provinces, whence the best 
quality is derived. Inferior qualities come from Rangoon, or are brought 
into India overland from Swat and Kashgar. The trade seems to be 
entirely in the hands of Natives. . 

Dye. — The “ lump ” orpiment is used for dyeing a yellow colour, and 
in sizing some, country-made papers, which are, by its use, preserved from 
the ravages of insects. . ..... ... 

Medicine.— The “ foliaceous ” orpiment is used in Hindu medicine as 
an alterative and febrifuge. “ For internal use,” says Dutt, “ it is purified 
by being successively boiled in kanjika, the juice of the fruit of Benincasa 
cerifera, sesamum oil, and a decoction of the_ three myrobalans, for three 
hours in each fluid. The dose of orpiment is from two to three grains. 
Orpiment is said by Hindu physicians to cure fevers and skin diseases. 
-It is employed in levers in combination with mercury and aconite. In 
skin diseases it is used in various combinations as an external application 
as well as internally. As a depilatory it was in extensive use among the 
ancient Hindus. 

Among the Afghans it is employed in the treatment of syphihs and 
skin diseases. 

Orris Oil, see Iris florentina, Linn. ; Iride-e; Vol. IV., 497. 

ORTHANTHERA, Wight; Gen. PL, II., 778. 

Orthanthera viminea, Wight; FI. Br. Ind., IV., 64; Asclepiadee. 

Syn.— A pocynea viminea, Wall.; Leptadenia viminea, Bill., & Hook. 
In the Genera Plantation the genus Orthanthera has been reduced to 
Leptadenia, hut Sir d. D. Hooker, in the Flora of British India, takes 
a different view of the subject, and says “ the long sepals and salver-shaped 
corolla are such strong generic characters that 1 do not follow the Genera 
Plantation in uniting this genus with Leptadenia. 

Vcm.— -4 fa/inr, Hind.j Mdhiir, N.-W. P,; Chaphiya, KumAON; Matti, 
vwr.'d, Itincbar, khip, chapkia, Pb.j Kip, khip, SiND. 

References. — Gamble, Man. Timb., 266 ; Stewart, Pb. Pl„ 146 ; Murray, 
PI. & Drugs., Sind 162 ; Atkinson, Econ. Prod., N.-W. P., Pt. V., 
44, So ; Him. Dist., 31 3, 794 ; Foyle, III. Him. Bot., 274 ; Liotard, Paper- 
making Mat., 30 ; Gazetteers : — A r .- IP. P.,IV.,lxxiv.; Panjab, Gurgaon, 
17 ; Muaajfargnrh, 22; Derci Ismail Khan, i3 ; Rujputana, 3o; Ind. 
Forester, tv., 233; XII., App. 2, 17. 

Habitat. — A glabrous shrub of North-West India, extending along the 
base of the Himalaya up to an altitude of 3,000 feet from the Panjab and 
Sind to Oudh. 

Fibre.— This plant yields a fibre of which ropes are made. Near Delhi 
the plants are steeped for four or five days, the fibre extracted, and a 
strong and durable rope made of it. The fibre is remarkable for its 
tenacity and length (Foyle). In Sind the unsteeped stalks are made 
into ropes for Persian wheels, a purpose for which they are said to be 
admirably adapted, as they do not rot readily from moisture. 

Food.— The flower-buds are eaten by Natives as a vegetable. 


ORTOLAN. 

Ortolan. 

Greenheadf.d bunting, Eng. ; Ortalon, Ortolan, Fr.; Garten- 
ammer, Germ.; Ortolano, It, 

Vem. — Bcrghcrie , bageyra , jam - joliara , H ind. 

References. — Ainslic, Mat. Ind., I., 256 ; Hooker, Him. 'fount., I. o S- 
Balfour, Cycl. Ind., III., 32; Eneycl. Brit., XVIII., $3. 
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Species of Oryza or Rice. 


Unhitat —The Ortolan (Emberiza hortulana, Linn) is a native of most 

table substitute for that bird. 

(G. Watt.) 

ORYZA, Linn. ; Gen. PL, ILL, 1116-1117. 

Bpntham & Hooker, in their Genera Plantaruvi, state that botanical 

a si as -?as;ss^ 

•A sr«.“r 

throughout the warmer regions »r, J Brazilian plant recognised under 

« fo ScnuS & Hooker, prj 

•1 cuminate after the fashion of those in Poa j s qa ; c j to posse's 

In the Genoa Plantarum O. cosretata, Griff., > ^ therc alluded 
the strongest claim to an “dependent poaUon, and th P foiin d, however, 
m is staled to be a native of the Himalaya. Hu ur ‘“ r . Griffith speaks 
the greatest possible difficulty in deteiminin| m 1 b ', Hamilton, t»;t 

of O. coarctata as a name which he affirms J that K j n on>m is 

upon unsatisfactory grounds. To the piant. unde Gn/. Notfl 

quoted, Griffith, in tact, assigns the name of O. trtbcm j;s 

Ad.m.As., III.,S-'OjO. co arc tat a, *«*»•'»«•>*• also M- 

of it as a species which occurs in brackish water, ri ” ’ 1 thfd leaves 

j... erbium. rft>nnte the plant as having very pronounced!} mmrnon 



Axis in such a manner as to simulate Tnticum or Griffith's 

mimics are also sub-s»cund and turned ^{Jw, description 

plate shows the spikclets lanceolate, acuminate, awnlew, *"« , , (taU( . s - f ex- 

cukiIis of the inner glumes (f>tdea) as bemg ninc-ntrxLU He remarks 

cept the middle denticulation which is prolonged to a small pomb^ " Grifr , th - S 
also that it is prominent!} heeled, espLCially on the un ^ Cc , jt . rn plan- 
plant is thus veiy unlikely to be the O. coarctata t;a t ;,an an 

Urunt, but is probably a snreies more nearly allied to O. 
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(G. Watt.) 1 ORYZA. 


Hamilton was strongly of opinion that the cultivated rices of India were 
derived from more than one species, not only from the fact that some were 
arvned, and others awnless, but also because of their diversified peculiari- 
ties under cultivation. He specially cited the fact that two kinds .were fre- 
quently sown mixed on the same field, the one producing its grain in two months 
or so, and the other long after the first had been reaped; these two plants, he 
maintained; had shown no tendency after countless centuries of cultivation 
to lose their respective peculiarities, and hence presumably they were different 
species. The chief difficulty in accepting O. triticoides as one of the forms 
of O. sativa is the fact that Griffith speaks of the larger of the inner 
glumes as nine-nerved. The writer has seen no authentic specimen of O. 
triticoides, but though he has examined several hundred samples of wild 
and cultivated rices, he has not as yet met with any specimen in which the large 
glume po'sesses more than five nerves. Dr, George King, Director of the j 

Botanic Gardens, Calcutta (to whom this doubtful point had been referred), has : 

most obligingly furnished interesting notes, and forwarded, for inspection, a selec- 
tion of the specimens of Oryza from the Herbarium. Unfortunately these I 

specimens do not embrace any of Griffith’s ol scure plants, so that the I 

author can offer hut the merest conjecture as to the species figured and described I 

by that distinguished botanist. One point alone seems certain, vis., that the j 

salt-marsh-lovmg plant described by Griffith cannot be the Himalayan species | 

alluded to by Bentham & Hooker, under the name O. coarctata, Griff. \ 

I.-WIID BICES. i 

It may not be out of place to give here a few brief notes on the botani- ■ 
cal characters of the numerous specimens of wild and cultivated forms of 
Oryza, which the writer has cursorily examined in the hope of being able 
to establish a possible scientific classification of the cultivated rices. Two 
peculiarities, which have apparently been but indifferently alluded to by | 
previous writers, seem to be of some importance, vis., the configuration of 
the receptacular extremity of the pedicel of the spikelets, and the super- 
ficial structure of the outer wall of the inner glumes. In all the forms of 
Oryza examined, the receptacle (a term which will doubtless be readily 
* understood, though not employed by agrostologists, as popularly express- 
ing the club-shaped apex of the pedicel,) has been observed to consist of 
two facets, one on a slightly higher level than the other. The margin of 
these facets is fringed by a scale-like fold which in some of the wild forms 
is so greatly developed as to appear as an actual pair of scales outside the 
outer glumes. The upper facet is that on which the flower is in reality in- 
serted, but the larger one of the inner glumes is generally so developed as to 
force its lower extremity with the subtended outer glume into the depres- 
sion of the lower facet. The degree to which this distortion of the recep- 
tacle exists lias been observed to be coincident with other characters and 
to help greatly' not only in the separation of the species of Oryza but in the 
isolation of the wild and cultivated forms of O. sativa. Thus, for example, 
the. outer glumes in Oryza, though they appear in all the species to take 
their origin at a common node (the point of dehiscence from the recep- 
tacle) and to be connivent around the base of the inner glumes, are often so 
obliquely distorted in their conformation to the receptacle as to appear as 
if the one took its origin at a point in some cases as much as an Ath of 
an inch above and within the other. This separation of the receptacular 
facets is met with both in the wild and cultivated rices, so that it appears 
safe to relegate the forms according to this peculiarity’, as derivable from 
each other or at least from a common ancestor, the more so since this 
association is borne out by other common characters such, for example, as 
the habitat of the forms (marsh-loving or dry land rices), structural pecu- 
liarities of the veins of the leaves and sheaths, the length and colour of 
the inner glumes, of the awn, of the keel and the hairiness, as also the quality 
of the grain. But to return to the second peculiarity upon which the author 
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has been induced to lay some stress, vis., the superficial structure of the 
inner glumes, it may be stated that under a fairly powerful lens the 
glumes of all the forms of Oryza sativa are seen to be built up of squarish 
granulations arranged with the utmost accuracy in parallel lines from the 
base to the apex. In O. granulata, Nees, on the other hand, the surface is 
rendered woolly-looking, through the presence of irregular roundish granu- 
lations which possess none of the uniformity in shape or arrangement of 
those of O. sativa. In O. officinalis, Wall., the surface peculiarities ap- 
proach nearer to those of O. sativa than to O. granulata, but the granula- 
tions are larger and the surface is at the same time almost tomentose, a 
fact which gives these glumes a papery appearance instead of the semi- 
translucent aspect of the glumes of O. sativa. 

There are thus (excluding O. triticoides, Griff.— O. coarctata. Ham. 
$ Roxb .) three easily recognisable forms of Oryza in India. These may 
be briefly dealt with in alphabetical order : — 

Oryza granulata, Nees. 

Habitat. — A species found on dry soils at altitudes up to about 3,000 
feet. Specimens of it have been collected by Wight, Griffith, Simons, 
Hooker, Beddome, Brandis, Clarke, and Kurz from Sikkim, Assam, 
Burma, Bengal (Parisnath and Rdjmahal Hills), Malabar and Courtallum. 
Indeed, it seems probable this may possibly be the Himalayan plant alluded 
to in the Genera Plantanim. 

Botanical Diagnosis — A perennial species, with an almost woody root-stock 
and thin round firmly-made branching stem, which, for an Oryza, is profusely, cloth- 
ed with short thin leaves, resembling somewhat those of many species of Panicum ; 
ligule deeply fimbriate. Inflorescence simple, spicate ; pedicels short dilated upwards, 
but folds of the receptacle very nearly on the same plane though their membranous 
scale-like margins are fairly distinct. Outer glumes very small, the one placed 
against the larger inner glume considerably the smaller though broader at the base, 
both glumes also spread away horizontally in a conspicuous manner not observed in 
any other form of Oryza. Inner glumes o'22S inches long, obtuse at both extremi- 
ties, awnless but ending in a disk-like process ; surface glabrous though covered with 
irregularly-shaped and scattered roundish granulations. 

Uses. — Mr. C. B. Clarke, in a letter to the author, calls this O. coarc- 
tata, Griff. He lays great stress on the characters of the root-stock and of 
the leaves, and from its frequenting rocky woods he denominates it “wood 
rice.” “You will see,” be, writes, “that the species is altogether remote from 
any cultivated rice. They tell me, however, that the flavour of the grain 
is so good that it is hand-collected by children.” This plant, does not 
appear to have ever been cultivated, and, though at one time disposed to 
view hybridization from it on certain forms of O sativa as the possible 
origin of some of the hill dry-crop rices, the writer has for the present 
abandoned that idea. The characters of O. granulata are so striking 
that they would readily appear in any hybrid state. The most careful 
study has failed to discover a 'cultivated rice, possessed of the peculiar 
granular structure of the inner glumes, a peculiarity which is probably far 
more exclusive than the nature of. the stem and root-stock on which 
Mr. Clarke lays so much stress. The writer has had the pleasure to have 
had sent him the Madras Herbarium sets of Oryza, and amongst these 
he found a sheet collected by General (then Captain) Beddome on which 
a note occurs to the effect that it is the wild rice of Malabar. In the same 
collection there are some' good sheets of Leersia hexandra which are said to 
have been also collected in Malabar, growing in paddy fields and also in the 
Annamallay forests up to 3,000 feet. In foliage and granular structure of 
the surface of the glumes these specimens closely resemble O. granulata, 
although they are perfectly distinct in the absence of the outer glumes and 
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in the Eragrostis-like inflorescence. As a weed of rice-fields this plant 
has, however, an incidental interest to the subject here dealt with, and it 
seems likely that Leersia or Hygroryza may be the “wild rice 5 ’ of many 
authors as, for example, the hama of Kashmir ( Conf . with p. 623). 


WILD RICES. 


Oryza officinalis, Wall. 

Habitat. — A tall sparsely branched species with very broad multi-nerved 
leaves and profuse (almost umbeliatelyj branched panicles. This plant 
has been collected by Hooker & Thomson, and by Jenkins, Kurz, & 
Duthie. The area of its distribution may be given (from the above record 
of its collection) as from Sikkim and the Khdsia Hills to Assam (Gow- 
hatty) and Burma (Pegu and Arracan). The most northern record of its 
existence appears to be that of the specimens recently collected by Mr. 
J. F. Duthie from Chanda in the Central Provinces. 

Botanical Diagnosis. — A perennial plant, with a sub-woody root-stock (much 
as in O. granulata) ; stem tall, scarcely if at all branched save from the creeping 
root-stock. Leaves very large, 8 to iS inches long, broadest near the middle where 
they are often as much as 1 to ij inches in diameter: sheaths very long (often 6 to 8 
. inches) completely embracing the sub-woody stem, never inflated with air chambers 
as in aquatic forms of Oryza ; ligule irregularly jagged. Inflorescence sub-umbel- 
lately branched, profuse, the spikes borne on long naked peduncles, each having 
a tuft of longish hairs at its point of origin. Spikelets on very short pedicels, the 
receptacular apex of which is only very slightly distorted into two almost horizontal 
ears. Outer glumes narrow, lanceolate, entire, connate, and spreading from the 
same plane; inner glumes smaller though broader than those of O. granulata, 
more flattened and covered all over with long spreading hairs which become more 
prominent on the keel, surface composed of parallel bands of squarish corrugations, 
larger glume shortly beaked with a pair of short tail-litre glands on either side, keel 
almost winged, especially on the upper half of its length. 

Although this species is well marked and possesses many very striking 
features, it must be admitted to afford the transition between O. granulata 
and O. sativa. Many of the cultivated forms of the latter species are seen 
, to possess certain of the characters of this plant. Thus its remarkable 
inflorescence, forming umbellate divisions, borne on long naked peduncles, 
is frequently met with in certain cultivated rices, which are otherwise un- 
mistakably forms of O. sativa. In the same way, hairy glumes are a by 
no means infrequent character of certain alpine dry-crop rices, and these 
also possess the hard sub-woody root-stock of this species. Indeed, it 
seems highly probable that if hybridization has taken any part in the pro- 
duction of the forms of cultivated rices, it is to this species that attention 
should more specially be directed, in any attempt to ascertain the origin 
and character of such forms It is by no means unusual to read, in popu- 
lar works, of Himalayan rices grown at great altitudes and on perfectly 
dry soils. Indeed, at one time, some trouble and expense were incurred 
to procure seed of a rice from Nepal that might be grown in the most 
northern tracts of Europe. To the rice sought was ass'gned by some 
writers the name of O. nepalensis, by others of O. mntica. Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton alludes, however, to a reputed alpine rice in Nepal, which he 
afterwards found to be a form of rye, and therefore not rice at all. Whether 
or not this same delusion passed into modern literature it would be 
difficult to tell, but the author’s experience of Himalayan botany and 
agriculture leads him to affirm that no alpine hill rice can be absolutely 
grown on dry soil, though the amount and duration of actual flooding or 
humidity necessary in one form is much greater than in another. He has 
seen no rice grown much above 7,500 feet in altitude, and “no hill rice 
that could not be regarded as a form of O. sativa, though, as already re- 
marked, some of the hill rices manifest peculiarities that may with more 
extended study be traceable to hybridization. 
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The wild Rices of India 


Oryza sativa, Linn. ; Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 306. 

Rice, Eng. ; Riso, It. ; Riz, Fr. ; Reiss, Germ. ; Ryst, Dutch; 
Arroz, Port. ; Arroz, Sp. 

Vern, — Dhdn, chdval, Hind.; Chill, chdnvol, dhdn, Beng.j Ur l, itri 
horo (wild rice), Santal; Dhdn, or when hushed chaul (long-stemmed 
ri ce=rdbana), Uriya; Deodhin, C. P. ; Dhdn, sdthi (in Partabgarh 
wild rice is called pasdhi or passar't, also tinnl), Oudh; Dhdn, munji 
(a small-grained form), suthl (60 days’ rice), pusai (a wild bearded rice), 
lehi (a wild rice with small yellow grain, also bearded), jarhan (late rice), 
phasai (wild rice in Fatehpur and Rampur), [ Dhdn in ear, chansxal, 
husked, chila, the chaff, bhdt, cooked], N.-YV. P. ; Dein, tdni ,* Kash- 
mir; Dhdn, tdf, shalian, munji (in Jhang), shall (in Hazara), shot 
(in Peshawar), Pd.; Garri, sal (Mount Abu), Raj. ; Sari [sH.gnasb 
one of the best white qualities], chdnwar (husked rice), chuno (the husk), 
Sind; Chanval, Deccan ; Ddngar (Broach, &c.), hhatta (Bel gaum), 
Bomb.; Tandula, bhdt, Mar.; Chokha, Guz. ; Arishi, netld, I am. ; 
* Bhatta , nellu , Mysore; Biyam, errajilama vadlu ( nevari dhany - 
a mu, wild rice), vudlu, urld, Tel. ; Akki, Kan. ; Ari, Malay. ; Saba, 
san, chdn, Burm.; Hal, iint-wi, Sing.; Dhditya, vrihi (nivara, 
wild). Sans. ; Arms, Arab.; Biranj, Pers. ; Mots;, ko, Japanese; 
Lua, Cochin-Chinese ; Ards, rdss, n'ts, Egypt. 

References. — Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 3o6-3oS ; Voigt, Hort. Sub. 
Cal., 71 1 ; Thwaites, En. Ceyl. Pl.,3s7 ; Trtrnen, Sys. Cat. Cey. IL> 
106; Dais. & Gibs.) Bomb. FI., Supp QS ; Stewart, Pb. **•» 
Aitchison, Cat. Pb. & Sind Pi., 157 ; Kuram Valley Kept., 1 1. ’•> 
9, 2S, 105 ; DC., Orig. Cult. PI., 38s ; Rev. A. Campbell, Rept. Econ. 
PI., Cliutia Nagpur, No. 7821 ; Graham, Cat. Bomb. PL, 235; Mason, 
Burma & Its People, 475, 818; Sir W. Elliot, FI. Aitdhr., 52, i 34 ; Rhecde, 
Hort. Mai., V., 196, 20J ; Bnrmann, Ft. Ind., 85; Thesaurus, Ap ., 

10S ; Linnean Soc.: — Trans., XXIX., 170 ; Journ., XIX., 56 ; IIpokcr, 
Himalayan Journals -. — I., rss { II; ’05 ; Griffith, Journal of Trawls 
in India, &c., several scattered passages ; Posthum. Papers (Aotuitc 
ad Plantas Asiaticus, Pt. III., 5-10, also leones PI. Asiatic, ’39, ’4y 
144; Pharm. Ind., 254; U. S. Dispcns., 15th Ed., 1716 ; Ainshc, Mat. 
Ind., I., 338 ; O’Shaughnessy, Ben g. Dispens., 635 ; Muodeen SherijJ, 
Supp. Pharm. Ind., 19’ ; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hindus, 267,290 ; 
K. L.De, Indig. Drugs Ind., Sr ; Murray, PL & Drugs, Si "d, o / 
Bidie, Cat. Rasa Pr., Paris Exit., ’8, 70-71 ; Bent. & Trim., tied. I <•> 
291 ; Bird wood, Bomb. Prod., 110 ; Baden Powell, Pb. Pr., 23 1 ; grurj, 
U. PI. Ind., 321 ; Duthie, Fodder Grasses of N. Ind., 20; Useful 
Pl. Bomb. (XXV., Bomb. Gao.), rS6 ; Forbes Watson, Indian Prod, 
40-41 ; Econ. Prod. N.-W. Prov., Pt. IV. ( Cultivated Food-Grains), 
17 ; Royle, III. Him. Bat., 415, 419 ; Church, Food-Grams, lnd., o, 
’7, 66-76 ; Indian Fibres & Fibrous Substances, Cross, Bevan, hwg 
& Watt, 46-47 ; Foll.ard, Plant-Lore, S’3 ; Kern Bulletin 
2S4-291 ; 1S&9, ’3 : Sivnnonds, Waste Products, 227 ; Tropical Agri- 
culture, 313-335 ,- Maiden, Native Plants of Australia, 49 ; Mueller, 
Set. Extra Tropical Plants, 268; Shortt, Man. Ind. Agri., 246-250, 
Ayceit Akbary, Gladwin's Trans., : — I., 75 ; H; 499, S 2 ’ ! Am-i- 
Akbari, Blochmann’s Trans. /., 57 ; Milburn, Oriental Commerce : 
{’8 ’3), II., 236; ( 1825 ), 7; Buchanan- Hamilton, Journey throut;h 

Mysore & Canara, &c., numerous passages ; Account of Kingdom cj 
Nepal, 73, 8S, 222-226, 274, 284 ; Glossary of Anglo-Indian Terms, i uli 
& Burnell, 495, $77 ; Treasury of Botany, II., 826 ; Smith, Diet, Icon. 
PL, 352 ; Paxton, Bot. Diet., 409; Spoils' EncycL, 219, 1826 ; Balfour, 

! C; clop. Ind., 53-54, 412-419. _ . , 

Habitat. — Cultivated throughout India, but met with also in a truly 
[ wild condition wherever marshy land occurs in tropical areas. Its chief 

| wild habitat is, however, from A Inaras and Orissa to Bengal, Chittagong, 

j Arracan, and possibly even to Cochin-China. From the belt of_ moist 

• tropical lands thus briefly indicated it extends northwards to the Nilghm 

; Intis, to the North-West Provinces, and, according to some writers even 
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to l he Panjab, Dr. King found it truly wild in one locality of Central 
India, Mr. J. F. Duthie, at Chanda and Wardhsi in the Centra! Prov- 
inces and at Mount Abu in Rajputnna. It is frequent on the margins 
of tanks in Chitlin Nagpur and in Assam. Thomson is said to have 
collected it in the Panjab, but Stewart expressly says that he had care- 
fully looked for it, but to no purpose. Mention is not made of it in Sind, 
but' Dr. Dymock writes to the author that a wild rice occurs in the swamps 
near Bombay; in Baluchistan, Afghanistan, and Persia it nowhere occurs 
in a wild state, and is in these countries even only very occasionally found 
under cultivation. 

DeCandode very probably places undue stress on the wild habitat 
where Roxburgh first found iC, vie., the Telegu country. It is no doubt 
wild there, but abundant evidence exists that it is prevalent throughout 
the southern and eastern tracts of I ndia, indicated above, and that it 
extends from the swampy expanses (there of no uncommon occurrence) 
far to the interior of the country wherever sufficient water and the requisite 
temperature arc met with. 

Botanical Diagnosis. — Roxburgh was so satisfied as to the wild stock being i 
the parent of the cultivated rices that he gave a botaninai description of it and con- 
tented himself by specializing some of the features of the chief cultivated forms 
known to him. Following his example it may ha affirmed that the majority of the 
wild states of O. sativa appear to he annuals which grow in dense tufts and pro- 
duce coarse much branched radical stems, the erect portions of which root at the 
deflected nodes. They form spongy sheaths (through the presence of air-chambers 
in their texture) which are intended to support the ascending stems as these in their 
growth have to keep pace with the rise of the level of water, since rice is killed when 
completely submerged. Thu lower sheaths are often devoid of a lamina ; ligule 
large, membranous, bifurcated into sickle-shaped arms on cither side of the stem, 
each arm having seven pairs of erect rigid hairs. Inflorescence a panicle of spikes 
on short peduncles which have an oclircntc-like hairy scale (frequently as in 
O. officinalis a distinct tuft of hairs) at the point of origin of the spikes; pedicels 
short with the rcceptacular apex large and often greatly distorted, the upper and 
lower facts sometimes fully (th of an inch apart; the scale-like ears of these facets 
arc sometimes very large, and, in exceptional cases, one or both arc even produced 
into what might be called additional outer glumes. Outer glumes large, very often 
trl-dentate, midrib prominent ; inner glumes variously shaped, but in the wild states 
considerably elongated, being, as a rule, o'yjy inches in length, curved, pointed at 
both extremities, and in the great majority, the larger one is produced into a long 
awn which is frequently distinctly articulated and possessed at its base of two 
glandular processes which correspond to the extremities of the lateral nerves: sur- 
lace more or less hairy, especially on the keel and nerves, structure manifesting the 
regular rows of shining granulattons described above. 

While these characters convey some of the main features of the wild 
stales of O. sativa, it cannot be said that they’ serve absolutely to isolate 
wild from cultivated forms. In the writer’s opinion they separate com- 
pletely, however, the other two species, and the progression from the wild 
to the cultivated forms seems to be in the reduction of the sire and alter- 
ation of the shape of the receptacle in the loss of the awn, and in the shorten- 
ing but widening of the combined outline of the inner glumes — a character 
consequent doubtless on the formation of a shorter,"thougl) thicker and 
more compact grain. It would be beside the scope of the present work to 
deal further with the botanical value of the characters based, in these re- 
marks, on the facets of the receptacle and their corresponding scale-like 
rims ; in some specimens, as already remarked, these even assume the form 
of additional glumes. Suffice it to snv that of the specimens examined by the 
writer, the plants collected by Mr .J. F. Duthie in mnrshesof Mount'Abu 
manifest these structural peculiarities to the greatest extent, but onlv certain 
flowers do so, hence, if at all of value structurally, thc-v would appear to be 
so as rudiments of what are now functionless organs. Of a similar cha- 
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racter also is the fact that while the vast majority of forms of O. sativa pos- 
sess only one grain, certain forms have two or even three grains. 

It will naturally be understood, from the admission already made of 
imperfect knowledge, that the task of separating the wild and cultivated 
forms into varieties or races is by no means easy. While not desiring it 
to be understood that this task has been accomplished, the author has 
thrown the wild specimens he has examined into gioups which correspond 
to the chief forms of cultivated rices. These may be briefly indicated : — 

Var. 1, rufipogon. — This seems to correspond to the plant of that name de- 
scribed by Griffith. The specimens examined by the writer belong to the Saharan- 
pur Herbarium. Leaves, very large, much resembling those of O. officinalis, Wall. 
Inflorescence, copiously branched, forming an erect head, in general appearance 
somewhat like some of the forms of Sorghum vulgare. Branches of panicle, with 
a distinct tuft of hairs at their point of origin. Receptacle, thick, short, with prominent 
car-like rims. Outer glumes, connate, entire; inner glumes, short; combined outline, 
stunted or rounded, with a distinctly articulated caducous awn, or awnless.. I he 
specimens of this plant were collected by Mr. d. F. Duthie, near Aligarh in the 
North-West Provinces. They are probably the source of most if not of all the red 
coloured rices of India. From their general appearance they would seem to require 
much less water than do the other wild states of this species. By cultivation they 
might readily be supposed to have given origin to many of the awnlcss white-grained 
chotan dman rices. _ , 

Griffith’s specimens of O. rufipogon were collected at Hubbcgunge and 
Nubbegungc in Eastern Bengal, growing on the margins of jhils. 

Var. 2, coarctata. — As already remarked, the writer has seen no authentic 
specimen of Kamiiton’s coarctata, but lie suspects the plant described by both 
Roxburgh and Griffith to be the stock from which the deep water and brackish- 
loving cultivated rices have been derived, and that it may even be the source o> 
some of the coarser forms of bordn dman. The characters of the plant have already 
been fully detailed, Out the cultivated forms referable to this stock are awned or 
awnlcss rices with spicate parr'clcs of long pale-coloured grains, i he points oi 
branching of the inflorescence are not fringed with hairs. _ . 

Var. 3, bengalensis. — The writer proposes to place in this section all the re- 
maining forms of wild rice which are found in Bengal and other regions, frequenting 
the margins of tanks and the deep jhils or marshes in the interfluvial tracts, l 
are very generally known to the people of India as url ox jhc.ra rices. I hey may dc 
said to be characterised by having shorter but stouter stems with larger sliming in- 
flated sheaths than in cither of the above forms. The inflorescence forms open 
sparsely flowered compound spikes with woolly scales at the points of branching. 
The receptacle is often only slightly distorted; outer glumes connate, inner glum s 
pale green or white, elongated, the upper portion generally empty; keel anti ncrui 
hairy, otherwise glabrous ; awn very long, never naturally caducous. 

This is possibly the source of some of the rius and intermediate aus 
and dtn-.n rices of Bengal and of other parts of India, and possibly of many 
of the qualities of bordn avian which luxuriate in deep inundations, 
is a large coatsc grower, with much branched and distorted stems. W nco 
young, iL is exceedingly like some of the forms of dman ; but as the w'ater 
rises, it grows with marvellous rapidity, keeping above the surface ana 
spreading all over the marsh. At this stage the floating leaves arc sma 
and unlike those of the domesticated rices. The grain is not only exceed mgl)' 
like that of cultivated rice, but it is regularly collected and eaten, o n 
becomes in some districts the cultivators’ greatest enemy, as it spreads from 
the marsh over the neighbouring and inundated fields, of dman, and front 
its hardier nature often almost exterminates the cultivated plant. A re- 
markable peculiarity, and one which largely accounts for the difficulty ex- 
perienced in eradicating this weed, is that the moment the grain is ripe it 
falls from the car into the water and is thus self-sosvn. ’I he fish Crimea 
collect the grain, however, by binding Hie url into tufts and in this way 
preserve the ripe grain until harvest, when in their palmyra-palm canoes 
they float about, carefully cutting off the ears of rice or shaking the grain 
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into their primitive barges, and they thus often reap a good harvest from the 
self-sown uri crop. (See mode of exterminating jhara rice as practised in 
Dacca, p. 544.) 

Var. 4, abuensis. — This is probably the most temperate form of wild Oryza 
Sativa which has as yet been collected. It is apparently a much smaller plant than 
the prevalent wild form (that dealt with under No. 3) and its most striking features 
are the great distortion of the receptacle, the large size of the inner glumes and 
grain, the generally dark colour and hairiness all over the surface of the inner glumes, 
and the short articulated or caducous awn. It seems very probable that this imper- 
fectly awned plant is the source of many of the best qualities of awnlcss cholan dttian 
or roTtsa rices of Bengal and of the superior qualities of Upper India, of Madras and 
of the hills — those which are grown on high lands and furnished with but a limited 
supply of direct water. If this conjecture proves correct the plant will doubtless be 
found in many other localities of Upper India even ascending the Himalaya where- 
cver sufficient water occurs to afford a wild habitat for rice. 

The names suggested for the above four forms of wild O. sativa 
should be viewed as purely provisional. There could doubtless be a larger 
series of forms collected, and consequently a better classification establish- 
ed, with more extended study. The writer has been forced to adopt 
the above arrangement more from the exigencies of the extensive col- 
lection of cultivated rices which he has examined than from a satisfac- 
tory study of wild forms. But even the classification here suggested by 
no means provides a place for all the distinctive forms of cultivated rice. 
Thus, for example, it leaves out of all consideration the boro and the raid a 
crops, not to mention many other special rices such as the scented rices, 
the glutinous rice, &c., kc., all of which possess, agriculturally, so well 
marked properties as to call for some possible solution of their origin. 
There would, indeed, appear to be few subjects of Indian economic botany 
which have remained in greater obscurity than the study of the wild forms 
of Oryza. 

The suggestion made by' Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton that all the forms 
of cultivated rice could not have come from a common ancestor, the writer 
most heartily concurs in, though he thinks there is no necessity to believe 
the independent wild stocks as botanically anything more than varieties of 
a common species. But, if this position be admissible, they are varieties 
that have preserved their individual characters even when carried to the 
most diverse conditions of climate and sosi. If species, we arc confronted 
with a problem which demonstrates the defective nature of botanical 
characters and terminology, since, according to all accepted notions of 
species, they are practically inseparable. 

II.— CULTIVATED RICES. 

Roxburgh^ adopted, what is perhaps the most convenient classifica- 
tion of the agricultural rices, vis., a system based on their peculiarities 
of cultivation— the early and the late rices. He does not give botanical 
characters for the sixteen forms which he specialises, but there arc certain 
facts regarding these plants worthy of consideration, since the accuracy 
of all Roxburgh’s work lends a value to his most casual statements. 
The late rices, he remarks, are the “great crop.” Of these, he men- 
tions eight forms, all of which are a-.vul ’ss and alford when cleaned white \ 
grains. Of hi s_ early rices, on the other hand, four are awned and yield red 
or coloured grains ; one is awned but yields a white grain, while three arc 
awnless and afford white grains. Of the early rices six have coloured husks, 
while two are white or pate; of the late rices', on the other hand, four have 
coloured and four white husks. 

T. he general conclusion to be drawn from an analysis of Roxburgh’s 
cultivated rices agrees with the writer’s own observations, viz., that the 
progression in value is from the awned to the awnlcss forms, and from the 
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coloured to the colourless. Under each of his two sections Roxburgh men- 
tions one form as more cultivated than all the others put together, and both 
these are awnless and produce white grains. On the other hand, it must 
be admitted that the most prevalent form of wild rice (var. bengalensis 
above) has a white, not a coloured, husk and is found in fairly deep water, 
though not so deep, and never in brackish water, as is the case with the 
plants here regarded as corresponding to O. coarctata, Ham. These 
facts would seem to suggest that the better class rices, found on fairly dry 
lands, had been derived from the coloured stocks (var. rufipogon and var. 
abuensis, above) either retaining their colour or losing it and becoming 
beardless, according to the degree of cultivation and thenatuie of soil and 
climatic conditions under which they had been developed. Further, that 
most, if not all, the inundation-grown white and bearded rices with long 
inner glumes, hairy along the keel and nerves, otherwise glabrous, have 
been produced from the prevalent Bengal wild form. In other words, 

' the red rices have probably come from O. rufipogon and the blackish 
coloured forms from O. abuensis, but both these forms must have yielded 
to cultivation and produced also the higher class beardless white rices, 
the former giving origin to the profusely panicled forms with short, round- 
ish, white grains, and the latter the sparsely panicled state with large, very 
hairy glumes and long white grains. The isolation of the better classes, 
by the above hypothesis, would leave the long semi-glabrous glumed 
states of inferior, mostly awned rices, as having come from the more tropi- 
cal swamp types of the wild Oryza sativa. 

The above remarks, which throw the cultivated rices of India into 
four chief sections, from structural peculiarities, have been offered purely 
as a conjectural explanation of certain well-known kinds of rice. One 
of the best sources of confirming or correcting these theories would be 
a careful study of the conditions under which the wild plants are found 
and their seasons of flowering and fruiting. It must, in fact, be admit- 
ted that we have to fall back on Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton’s idea that 
the chief differences between the thousands of forms of cultivated rices, 
hinge on their properties and peculiarities under cultivation. These pecu- 
liarities the Indian cultivator, through the time-honoured practices of his 
ancestors, is able to recognise far more accurately than botanical science 
has as yet been able to explain. He determines the suitability or 
otherwise of this form and that to its contemplated environment with a 
degree of confidence quite inexplicable. If these properties can be shown 
to be hereditary from the wild plants, from which the slight structural 
peculiarities would seem to indicate their origin, a safe basis of reason- 
ing would be secured. It would then become possible for practical sug- 
gestions to be offered as to the desirability of substituting a better stock 
to this cultivator and that than they presently possess. To blindly 
urge on the rayat the advantages likely to ' follow on growing 
Carolina or other superior rices, without the knowledge of their suit- 
ability to the proposed new environment, is to court the distrust of a 
community^ which, in the matter of rice culture, knows far more than 
Western science has as yet been able to account for. 

General Properties and Uses of Oryza. 

. Dye. — Most writers allude to the fact of a dye being obtained from 
rice husk. Samples were sent from Lahore to Mr. Thomas Wardfe, and 
mins Report on the Dyes of India the following remark occurs : “This 
iff , CC , conlains a small amount of a pale yellowish-brown colouring 
( „ tter - ar >d when boiled in water the infusion may, by the use of various 

processes, be made to dye light shades. ’* 
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Fibre. — Attention has been frequently directed to the subject of rice 
straw, and more especially the lower portion of the stems and roots 
(left generally to enrich the soil) as a paper material. Little progress, it is 
believed, has been made in the direction of the utilisation of this material, 
nor, indeed, would it appear likely that, for many years at least, rice straw 
will come to be used for that purpose. The straw is of too great value to 
the cultivators to be offered for sale, and the roots are too troublesome to 
collect, even were it not the case that their retention in the soil is agricul- 
turally of importance. The following passage may here be given as show- 
ing the use to which straw generally is put in Europe : — 

“The use of ‘Straw,’ from the Cerkaes — Wheat, Oats and Rye — has 
of late years greatly extended both in this country and throughout the con- 
tinent of Europe, as well as in the United States of America, either alone 
or as an admixture with rags and other material, for all classes of paper, 
as these countries, equally with England, suffer from a deficient supply of 
Ravi M aterial ; but in England, owing to the increased consumption for 
agricultural and feeding purposes, and influenced also by the scarcity and 
high prices lately ruling for ‘ Esparto’ in many districts, ‘Straw’ has be- 
come very difficult to obtain, and considerable quantities have in conse- 
quence been imported from Holland and Belgium, both raw and as bleach- 
ed pulp” (Rontledgc, Bamboo as Paper-making Mateiial, p. 25). Straw 
pulp (bleached) realises £2(1 to £ 2 7 per ton, but is not “ likely to be intro- 
duced to any considerable extent” (p. 3S). 

(Medicine. — U. C. Dutt (Hindu Materia Medica) alludes to the opinions 
held by Sanskrit medical authors, regarding the use of rice, as an article of 
diet for the sick and convalescent. Vavdga is the Sanskrit name of a dish 
made of powdered rice boiled with water. Sometimes this dish is flavoured 
with ginger, long pepper, and other such substances. “ Ldjd is paddy 
fried in a sand bath. The husks open out and the rice swells into a light 
spongy bod)', ft is considered a light article of diet suited to invalids and 
dyspeptics.” “ Bhrishta tandala (in the vernacular Mart) is rice fried in 
a sand bath. This is also a light preparation of rice and is given to sick 
persons as a substitute for boiled nee. It is also much used by the poorer 
classes for tiffin and early breakfast. Prithukd (v ar. Chztni)— to prepare 
this, paddy is moistened and lightly fried. It is then flattened and husked. 
This preparation of rice is given with curdled milk ( dadhi ) in dysentery. 
It is well washed and softened in water or boiled before use. Pdyasa is a 
preparation of rice with nine parts of milk. T anduldmbn is water in which 
unboiled rice has been steeped. This sort of rice is sometimes prescribed 
as a vehicle for some powders and confections.” Baden Powell says rice 
is “ occasionally used in diseases of the urinary organs and catarrh ; also 
externally as an application to burns and scalds.” In a special report 
from Nepal, Hahva is said to be rice slightly fermented and subsequently 
dried. “It is considered a light and nutritious article of diet in illness and 
is used also as a vehicle for medicine.” Ainslie remarks : “In a medical 
point of view, ricemaj be said to be of a less aperient quality than any other 
grain, and is, therefo e, invariably ordered as the safest and best food in 
all dysenteric complaints; for which purpose, in the form of gruel, it is ex- 
cellent. The Vytians are very particular as to the kind of rice they pre- 
scribe, supposing the rices of different crops to have very’ different effects.” 
Rice is, however, regarded as less nutritive than wheat. Being entirely 
free from laxative properties it constitutes a light and digestible article of 
food, especially in convalescence from diarrhoea or dysentery. The small 
amount of nitrogenous matter and potash which rice contains, perhaps 
accounts for the fact that it has been supposed to occasion the scurvy in 
workhouses in England when given in place of potatoes. In the Pharma- 
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MEDICINE. 


copaia of India rice-water is recommended as an excellent demulcent, 
refrigerant drink in febrile and inflammatory diseases, dysuria and other 
affections requiring this class of remedies. It is rendered morcpalat-’ 
jjWe by being acidulated with lime juice, and sweetened with sugar. 

his decoction is also recommended as an enema in affections of the 
bowels. Dr. Waring commends the use of rice poultice as a substitute 
for that of linseed-meal. Rice starch is used for similar purposes to other 
starches. 

There appears to be no ground for the statement that a diet of rice 
tends to injure the eyes more than for the belief that it causes cholera. 
The consumption of new rice is generally however held to be unwholesome. 
But perhaps, as being of historic interest, the following account of its 
supposed connection with the production of cholera may be here given 

“The first great epidemic outbreak of cholera originated in the town of 
Jessore in the year 1817, and spreading up the valley of the Ganges, 
attacked and decimated the army (one of the largest ever assembled in 
India) of the Marquis of Hastings, then engaged in operations against 
Scindia in Central India. From there the epidemic extended in a north- 
westerly direction over the greater part of the civilized world. Cholera 
had been known in India before then but chiefly as an endemic disease, 
one or two records only existing of epidemic outbreaks between 1503 and 
1756, and even these apparently did not spread beyond narrow limits and 
certainly did not extend outside India.” The medical authorities of India 
were, however, in 18x7 called upon for some explanation of the new form 
of the disease, and various opinions were offered. That given by Or. 
Tytler, the then Civil Surgeon of Jessore, is in conformity with a \cv y 
generally accepted view' held by the Natives of the present day. Mr. J. 
Westland (Report on the District of Jessore) gives the following account 
of Dr. Tytlers opinions and the action taken : “ Dr. Tytler records some 
interesting information regarding a special cause, to which he attributes a 
somewhat exaggerated importance, calling it “a great Truth which has 
under the favour of the Almighty been disclosed at this station, where the 
disease first broke out.” The heat and humidity of the season had not 
only brought to early maturity the autumn crop of rice, but had imparted 
to it an unusual richness of flavour. The supply of new rice was abundant 
and cheap, ahd.it was eagerly sought after; even before it became fully 
ripe, it was “ devoured with avidity by Natives of all descriptions.” To this 
extensive use of immature rice Dr. Tytler ascribes the outbreak, and from 
his observations it is clear 'that it was a predisposing cause. He mentions 
this as an opinion generally 'received and openly declared by the Natives. 
He states that in many places attacked by Cholera, though nothing had 
been done Jo cut the jungle and drain the poofe-6^^tagnant water, the 
mere prohibition by the Magistrate of the sale and ti c c'TS£v™- w nce , , 
ccn effectual in causing an immediate decrease in the disca?&j»g' f,a , 
mentions one instance coming under bis personal observance. “ Oir'aTjJ 
eptember, the use of new rice was absolutely forb’dden in the jail, ana 
nnm 1 . cholera disappeared from the jail, one case occurred after lint, 

, - • a ca< >e of a female prisoner who, having surreptitiously obtained 

tt;nc^f !Ct,,,a Quantity cf new rice, was attacked by cholera a short 
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called pitcht or coup is found to be useful in checking atonic diarrhoea. 
It has also been used to make starch bandages. It is employed as a 
vehicle for enemas of opium and gallic acid owing to its cheapness ” 
(Assistant Surgeon Bhagwan Das (2nd), Civil Hospital, Raival Pindi, 
Punjab). “ Rice is used as an astringent drink in cholera and dysen- 
tery” ( Civil Surgeon G. C. Ross , Delhi , Panjab ). 

Food & Fodder. — That the grain of rice is one of the chief articles 
of human food in India, need scarcely be stated here. The section of the 
present article under the heading Rice deals almost exclusively with that 
subject. In many parts of India (as, for example, Manipur) rice is the 
chief article of food given to horses and cattle, and throughout India the 
straw of the better qualities is invariably collected, cut up into small 
pieces, and given along with several flavouring liquid preparations, oil-cake 
or grain, designated the Currie. The chaff and waste broken fragments 
obtained in winnowing and husking constitute also important articles of 
human and cattle food. These subjects will, however, be found so suffici- 
ently dealt with below, in the numerous passages which have been extracted 
from standard works under provincial chapters, as to require no further 
consideration in this place. It will also be learned from these quotations 
that in some parts of India certain rices are grown for a short period as 
green fodder for cattle or are ploughed in green as manure ; the half 
cropping thus accomplished is regarded as beneficial to the soil. 

Husking. — The subjects of thrashing and husking paddy will also be 
found dealt with in the provincial chapters. The latter is a troublesome pro- 
cess which it took the American pioneer cultivators some time to accom- 
plish. In India a large part of the rice sold in the shops, and which is 
exported to Europe as an article of human food, has been husked by being 
first half-boiled, then dried in the sun, and finally husked by the ordinary 
pestle and mortar. This “ par-boiled ” rice, as it is called in the trade, is an 
important article, but one which the higher caste Hindus are forbidden to 
eat since it may have been boiled by low caste persons. Husking without 
boiling is a tedious process, the more so since it is done entirely by hand 
labour. This is, however, said to be facilitated by exposing the grain to the 
sun before treatment in the mortar. In the brief account which has been given 
of Yarkand rice (under the Panjdb) a description of a mechanical contri- 
- vance for husking rice will be found in which water is the motive power. 
In the plains of India, rice is frequently husked by the same appliance as 
is used in pounding bricks. A pestle suspended from the end of a beam 
is made to fall with considerable force on the grain. A woman, 
standing at the further end of the heavy beam, alternately rests and 
removes her weight from its extremity, and thus allows the pestle end to 
fall upon the rice. A second person attends to the grain, and as 
the pestle is raised a fresh handful is swept underneath. In this contri- 
vance, the pestle, as it has been here called, works very generally on a flat 
stone. In using the ordinary pestle and mortar it is a common practice 
for the stroke to be given alternately from the right and left shoulders. 
The mortar may be made of stone, but it is commonly an hour-glass-shaped 
log of wood about two feet in height with a central cavity excavated for 
half its depth and only very slightly greater in diameter than the pestle 
which is usually about 3 to 4 feet long and about 3 inches in thickness. 
The mortar is as a rule firmly fixed in the ground inside the enclosure, in 
front of the peasant’s hut, and the operation of husking, which maybe 
almost daily witnessed, requires not only considerable agility but great 
exertion. 

Food Preparations and Beverages. — Throughout India strong 
opinions are held in favour of or against the rices of certain districts as arlf- 
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cleg of food. In connection with the account of the rices of the North- 
West Provinces mention has been made of Philibit rice as one of the most 
highly priced. Under Thnna in Bombay a passage is given regarding 
scented rices, but such rices are not uncommon in other parts of India. 
Orissa, for example, is famous for its expensive perfumed rices. The rices 
of Burma are disliked by the people of Bengal and Madras. Ainslie, 
alluding to this subject, says : “ The chief distinction, with regard to ap- 
pearance and taste, betwixt the Bengal and coast rice would seem to be, 
that the former is whiter, boils drier, and is more delicate, in flavour; it is 
commonly, on those accounts, preferred by the people of rank, to eat with 
curry; and the Patna isdeemed the best. But the Natives of both coasts 
do not like the rice of the higher provinces; they call it dry and insipid, 
and say it is apt to bring on constipation.” 

The numetous preparations of rice made in India will be found alluded 
to in the provincial chapters, also under Medicine, and as a volume might 
be written on the subject, space cannot be afforded for more details than 
will be found scatleted tluoughout this article. The Indian use of rice in 
brewing and distillation is both universal and extensive. Spirits from 
palm-juice and from rice (sura) are alluded to by John Huyghen van 
Linschoten as having been largely consumed in Southern and Western 
India 300 years ago. Sura is also frequently mentioned in the Institutes 
of Manu, a work which, according to most Sanskrit scholars, was written 
about 2,000 years ago. In an appeal to the King of Portugal Linschoten 
deplored the extent to which the Portuguese' soldiers in India were acquir- 
ing from the Natives the pernicious practice of using spirits m place of 
the wine of their own count! y, and declared that if steps were not taken 
to check the growth of this acquired form of intoxication the army would 
be completely demoralised, A kind of beer ( Pachivni ) made from rice 
is in almost general use tluoughout India. 

The following extract from the Gazetteer of Bengal may be given as 
an example of the passages which occur on this subject, not only in con- 
nection with the accounts of each district of the Lower Piovinccs, but it 
may be said of every district of India : — 

"In Nadiya the liquid preparations made from rice are the follow- 
ing 

"(1) Amani or water in which boiled rice has been steeped till the 
liquor becomes sour; used by the women of the lower classes as a cooling 
drink in the hot weather; it is not sold. 

" (2) Pachsudi, fermented rice liquor drunk by the low-caste husband- 
men, and the Bunds, or aboriginal labourers; sold at about a penny the 
quart bottle. 

“(3) Phcnomad, distilled rice liquor, is extensively used throughout the 
district' and sold at the rate of from is. 3<f. to 2s. per quart bottle accord- 
ing to its strength and quality” { Statistical Account of Bengal, Nadiya, by 
Sir W. W. Hunter, page 68 ). 

The reader is referred for further patticulars on the subject of rice 
beer and spirits to the following articles, " Malt-Liquors,” Vol. V. 124-140, 
“Narcotics,” Vol. V. 330, 332-334. and "Spirits,” Vol. VI , Pi II. In 
the remarks under Narcotics, particulars will be found of the methods 
of distillation generally pursued, and it will also be seen that the people of 
India have not only known and practised the art of distillation from time 
immemorial, but that their apparatus is so simple that no fiscal regulations, 
however stringent, could, in the present state of Indian civilisation, com- 
pletely control, still less prohibit, the rural production and consumption of 
spirits. In a foot-note to Linschoten’s remarks regarding spirits distilled 
frotn palm-juice and rice, the editors of the English revision (Burnell, 
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Tiele&Yule, 1885) say: “It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
Natives of India have learnt the vice of drunkenness from Europeans. 
Passages in the Maha Bharata, &c., show that drunkenness was common, 
and this may be gathered also from the law-books, which forbid the use 
of wine (e. <r., Manava-dharma-Castra, XI., 14.6 fig.). In the Abhila- 
shitarthacintdmani {a Sanskrit Manual for kings and princelings, of 
1128 A. D.), though most indecent and foolish amusements are allowed, 
drinking spirits, &c., is prohibited ; but several different kinds of spirits 
are referred to.” 

The European uses of Rice in distillation will be dealt with in the 
concluding chapter of this article, Indian Trade in Rick. 

Rice Flour. — Throughout India a certain amount of rice is reduced 
to flour and eaten in the form of cakes. Rice flour accordingly appears in 
all the trade returns ; thus, for example, Burma regularly exports large 
quantities of that article, on an average say 50,cootons. Dr. Shortt states 
of Madras that in preparing rice flour the grain “ is either steeped in water 
and then pounded in a mortar and the flour subsequently dried in the sun 
or the grain itself is dried in the sun and then ground in a mill. Rice cakes 
under the name of * Oppers ’ are in general use among most of the lower 
orders of Europeans, East Indians, and Native Christians. The rice flour 
is mixed with water and allowed to ferment over night. This process is 
frequently assisted by the use of toddy or the cocoanut tree sap. The 
next morning, it is baked into cakes. Frequently cocoanut milk is added 
to improve the flavour of the cakes. Different kinds of sweet cakes are pre- 
pared from rice flour.” The substance sometimes known in trade as rice 
“flour” is the dust and wastage obtained at the power mills. This is chiefly 
exported for the purpose of feeding pigs and cattle (Coir/, w ith p. 653 the 
para, on Rice Mills). 

Chemistry of Rice. — In his Food Grains of India, Prefessor Church 
gives the following passages which may be accepted as conveying the 
chief facts on this subject: — “The analyses which have been made of 
a large number of samples of ' cleaned ’ rice, give figures which are 
wonderfully accordant, considering the great differences in the appearance 
of the specimens and the very diverse conditions under which they have 
been grown. The fibre and adventitious earth are sometimes rather high 
from imperfect cleaning of the grain, but the nitrogenous constituents or 
albumenoids oscillate within narrow limits — probably nine samples out of 
ten will be found to contain not less than 7 per cent., and not more than 8. 


Composition of Rice. 

i 

i 

In 100 parts. 

In lib. 

1 

1 


oz, grs. 

jXVater 

I2-S 

2 1 

JAlbumenoids. 

7*3 

1 74 

Starch 

7S - 3 

12 C31 

Oil 

•6 

0 42 

Fibre 

'4 

0 :S 

Ash 

•6 

O 42 


“ The nutrient-ratio is 1 : io’S and the nutrient-value 86^. One hun- 
dred parts of rice contain no more than -065 part of potash and ’284 parts 
of phosphoric acid.” 

Professor Church continues “ Two pounds of cleaned rice weigh 5 
pounds after boiling. The liquor is either thrown an ay or is drunk as a 
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beverage after the addition of a little common salt, or is given to stall-fed 
milch cows. Where rice constitutes the almost entire food of the population, 
the throwing away of the water in which it has been boiled involves the 
loss of some of the mineral matter in which rice is notoriously deficient, 
and is to be deprecated ; no more water should be used in cooking this 
grain than can be absorbed by it.” 

The following brief note, 'supplementary to the above, has obligingly been 
furnished by Dr. Warden, Professor of Chemistry, Calcutta, on this subject. 
“ Rice lias been examined by Lethebyn, Payen, and others. Pay en 
gives the percentage composition of dried rice, as, nitrogenous matter 
7 ’ 55 > carbohydrates go - 75, fat '8, and mineral matter % g. In chemical 
composition rice closely resembles the potato ; one hundred parts of dried 
potato according to Lethebyn’s analysis contains, nitrogenous matter 
8*4, carbohydrates 88, fat ’8, and saline matter 2‘8 parts.” 

Domestic and Sacred.— The sacred uses of rice will be found suffi- 
ciently indicated in the chapter which deals with its History. The reader 
is, therefore, referred to that part of this article, but there are certain minor 
domestic uses that may be referred to in this place. In Nepdl and else- 
where baskets are made of rice straw ; and plaited or twisted into ropes, 
it is generally used by the peasants in this country for the same purposes 
as straw in Europe. In the rural parts of the country necklaces and other 
personal articles of adornment are sometimes made of rice stems and 
necklaces of unhusked rice. In Kashmir and elsewhere sandals are also 
made of the straw. 
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HISTORY. 

Writers on this subject are agreed that the earliest mention of rice 
cultivation is connected with China. According to Stanislas Jul/en, a 
ceremony was established in that countryabout 2800 B.C., by the Emperor 
Chin-nung, in which the sowing of five kinds of grain is the chief obser- 
vance. The reigning Emperor himself has to sow the rice, but he may 
delegate the sowing of the other four kinds to the princes of his family, 
A ceremony traceable to so great antiquity, if there be no possible doubt 
as to rice having always been, as it is at the present day, the grain as- 
signed to the Emperor, when viewed in the light of the adaptability of 
large portions of China for rice cultivation, naturally led DeCandolle to 
presume that the plant may have been a native of that country. He does 
not, however, restrict its wild habitat to China, but admits that it has been 
found both in India and Australia, under such conditions, as to allow of 
little doubt that it is a native of these countries as well. DeCandolle, in fact, 
simply affirms that rice cultivation in India, though subsequent to that of 
China, in point of date of first record, has been a valued crop since 
classic periods. One of its Sanskrit names Dhdnya, means “ the supporter 
or nourisherof mankind.” " By the Hindus it is regarded as the embiem ( 
of wealth or fortune. On a Thursday, in the month of Pausha (December , 
to January), after the new paddy has been reaped, a rattap-made grain 
measure, called rek (in Bengali), is filled with new paddy, pieces of gold, 
silver and copper coins, and some shells called cauries, and these are 
worshipped as the representative of the goddess of fortune. This appara- 
tus is preserved in a clean earthen pot and brought out for worship on 
one Thursday in each of the following Hindu months, namely Chcnira, 
Srdivmia, and Kdrtika. Such is the form of the domestic goddess of 
wealth of an agricultural people living chiefly on rice.” 

“The three principal classes of Rice arc Salt, or that reaped in the 
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cold season, Vrihi, or that ripening in the rainv season, and Shashttka, 
or that grown in the hot weather in low lands.” The above passage 
has been" taken from Dutt’s Materia Medica of the Hindus, a work 
compiled from Sanskrit medical authors. But it may be said that rice 
enters at the present day even more extensively into the ordinances 
of Hinduism, than has been denoted by Dutt’s allusion to the god- 
dess of wealth. It consequently was very probably similarly employed 
in ancient times. Neither the plant nor its grain can, strictly speaking, 
be said, however, to be held sacred, though certain rices are used as 
votive offerings at many religious ceremonies. It is forbidden to eat rice 
without having first washed. Youngfemales desiring husbands offer dress- 
ed rice to the gods. It is used at the observances after birth of a male child 
and at the consecration of a Brahmanic disciple. The Brahmans, when 
performing the marriage rites, after having recited prayers, consecrate the 
union by throwing rice flour coloured with saffron on the newly-married 
couple. The Sanskrit word syala denotes the custom of the bride’s brother 
scattering fried grains at the marriage ceremony. And later in life 
women, who desire male children, present offerings of rice and saffron at 
the temples. In Cuttack a form of rice known as hiali is prohibited from 
use at religious ceremonies, since a tradition prevails that it is less pure 
than sarad rice, because of its having been produced by the sage Viswa- 
mitra and not by Brahma, the author of the universe. 

In the Ordinances of Maim (translated by Burnell & Hopkins) 
the word “ food ” is given as synonymous with “ rice.” Thus in Lecture 
V., 144, it is enjoined that having eaten “(rice) food” the mouth should 
be rinsed. More frequent mention is, however, made of “ hermits’ (wild) 
rice,” and in these latter passages there would appear to be no doubt the 
allusion is intended for Oryza and not food in its generic sense, which 
might have originally embraced other grains besides rice. Thus the 
twice-born are directed to offer the five great sacrifices, “ with hermits’ 
(wild) rice,” with various pure (substances), or with herbs, roots, and fruits. 
Wild rice in Sanskrit works is spoken of as ttivdra, and, according to 
lexicographers, various Sanskrit names are given to the cultivated rices 
such as dhdnya, vrihi, syali, jiva-sadhana (this is to say means of subsist- 
ence or rice), and tanonu, shashtika (a quick growing rice), and makush- 
thaha (a peculiar form of kidney-bean or rice). Most of these names are 
traceable to roots which denote life, existence, subsistence. Thus dhd means 
to support, conceive; it v gave origin to dhdtri a founder, a creator; to 
dhdman, a dwelling-place, home ; and ultimately to dhdna, grain, i.e., rice. 
So in like manner jtva comes from jiv, to live. It would thus seem that 
in their origin, the Sanskrit names for rice were associated with the most 
primitive conceptions of the human mind, and hence it is just possible they 
may have matured into specific significance at comparatively later periods. 
At all events, we find even vrihi (which many writers accept as the most 
direct Sanskrit name for the grain) associated also with other food mate- 
rials. Thus, for example, we meet with vriht-kancana (a synonym for 
ntasttra) as denoting the pulse Lens esculenta, with vrihi-rdjika, the millet 
Setaria italica, and vrihi-kanga, the millet Panicum miliaceum. So a^ain, 
special forms of rice are specified as vnhi-bJieda , vrihi-sreshtha, the latter 
a s) nonym for sdli-dhdnya. The word vrihi would appear to have been 
derived from the root vri, to choose or select. As a possible historic fact 
which would have a bearing on the cultivation of rice in Upper India it 
may be said that the word vrihi, while it does not occur in the Rig-veda 
is met with in the Atharva-veda, and is thus traceable to a period probablv 
at least 1000 B. C. r 3 
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others used by the educated P™P^ of In( ha, ( ^ Malaya the 
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Hills the two chief crops arc known as best and „ malc ” or “the 
Khdsia Hills the collective name for rice is u-ljba t 
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and kyba, “ rice”). Rumphius tellsjus that the Malay name for the field 
crop is pndi (a word anglicised in modern books into “Paddy”), that the 
grain is bras and when cooked n assi. In Malabar, he says, rice is known 
as tieli, in the Celebes as pare, in Java as bras, and in Amboyna as ha la. 

Throughout the area of the South Asiatic supposed wild habitat (from 
Madras to Cochin-China), an extensive series of undoubted indigenous 
names occur, not only for each form of the cultivated rice, but for every 
process of its cultivation and manipulation, until it reaches the stage of 
being cooked, when each special preparation has similarly assigned to it a 
separate name. It would expand the present article too much to attempt 
to give numerous examples of this redundancy. Rumphius cites its occur- 
rence in the various languages of the Malayan countries, and in Bengal, 
every district almost has a complete vocabulary of such names and terms. 
Thus opening Sir W. W. Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal by chance, 
in Vol. VII., page 71, the names in Maldah are found and at 238 in Rang- 
pur. These may be exhibited by way of illustration : 


Parts indicated by names. 

Maldah. 

Rangpur. 

The seed ■ 

Plants a foot high and ready for trans- 

Bihan. 

Bij or bicJihdn. 

planting 

Phil. 

Ncocha bichhdn. 

Plants throwing out cars 

Gambhar. 

Kartell thor. 

When the ears have appeared . 

When the substance or as it is called 

Ph&lan. 

Phut an. 

the milk has formed in the grain 

Dudhi-khotan. 

Dudk bhara. 

When the grain is ripening . 

Dhdn. 

Kata paid. 

When ready for reaping . . . 

Pakkd Dhdn. 

Purd pakd. 

Unhusked rice 

Dhdn . 

Dhdn. 

Husked rico 

Chant. 

Chdul . 

Husk 

Jus. 

Jus. 

Husked after being boiled . 

Husked after being simply r soaked in 

Ushnd chdul. 

water ' . . _ , 

Husked after being ripened in the 

Arod. 


sun 


At dp chdul. 
Khud. 

Fragments of rice broken in husking . 


Boiled rice 

Bhd't. 

Bhai . 

Hoiled, then parched in flat pieces 

Rice soaked boiled, dried and husked, 
afterwards blown out by cooking in 

Chlrd. 

Chur d , 

hot sand ...... 

Rice husked in heated sand, the husk 
coming off naturally as the grain ex- 

, Jlfuri, 

Murl. 

pands 

Khdi. 

Khdi or tdu 

Cakes from rice flour .... 

Pishtak. 

Pithd. 

Spirits from rico 

Dhdnitnad . 

Denomad. 

Rice beer 

Liquor made of rice boiled with milk. 

Fachwai. 

Pachtodi . 

sugar, ghi, and spices 

Rice mixed in water and left over nitrht- 

Parnmanna . 


fall till it becomes sour , , w . 


Pantha bhdt. 


The above by no means represents all the terms in use, since these 
are extended to every stage of agricultural operations and culinary pro- 
cesses. Among the aboriginal tribes of Chittagong, three chief terms are 
in use germinating ric o,gej, when forming the ear, ihor, and when fully 
ripe, pakr.a. In Burma rice in husk is saba, husked rice, tsan, and when 
cooked, tamtn. Wild rice is known as nat-saba or saba-yaitig, the 
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former meaning rice given by the nats or spirits, and the latter literally 
wild as opposed to cultivated. 

In Northern India the names are mostly derivative, and many of them 
of undoubted Sanskrit origin. Rice may be wild in Kashmir, but until the 
writer has examined a sample of the ham a (alluded toby Mr. Lawrence in 
the account of Kashmir below), he feels it to be safer to assume that 
hama is only an ancient or more completely acclimatised stock than kre, 
if indeed, as already suggested, it does not prove to be a species of Leersia. 
No authentic mention occurs of wild rice in connection with the Pan* 
jab; indeed, Stewart expressly says that he had failed to find it; the 
doubtful case mentioned by Aitchison and quoted by DeCandolle may, 
therefore, be set aside. Nor has wild rice been recorded in Sind, Balu- 
chistan, Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia. Aitchison alludes to rice cultiva- 
tion in Afghanistan up to altitudes of 7,500 feet, but Boissier, Flora 
Orientalis, does not even refer to it as cultivated, and, indeed, he describes 
only two grasses of the Tribe Oryzem. DeCandolle writes : “ ‘ Accord- 
ing to Aristobulus,’ says Strabo, ‘rice grows in Bactriana, Babylonia, 
Susida and he adds * we may also say in Lower Syria.’ Further on he 
notes that the Indians use it for food and extract a spirit from it. These 
assertions, doubtful perhaps for Bactriana, show that this cultivation was 
firmly established, at least, from the time of Alexander (100 B.C.), in the 
Euphrates valley', and from the beginning of our era in the hot and irri- 
gated districts of Syria. The Old Testament does not mention rice, but 
a careful and judicious writer, Reynier, has remarked several passagesin 
the Talmud which relate to its cultivation. These facts lead us to sup- 
pose that the Indians employed rice after the Chinese, and that it spread 
still later towards the Euphrates — earlier, hove ever, than the Aryan 
invasion into India. A thousand years elapsed between the existence of 
this cultivation in Babylonia and its transportation into Syria, whence its 
introduction into Egypt after an interval of probably two or three centu- 
ries. There is no trace of rice among the grains or paintings of Egypt.” 

The above passage has been here reproduced to show the opinions 
held by so eminent a botanist as DeCandolle, on the origin of rice culti- 
vation and its distribution to Central Asia, Persia, Egypt, and ultimately 
Europe. To return, however, to India it may be said frequent mention of 
it occurs in the more modern Sanskrit u orks. Thus, for example, it is very 
often alluded to in the Ordinances of Mnnu —a fact which perhaps might 
be accepted as agreeing with the opinion that the work was written 
about 100 to 500 A. D , the author being a Panjabi Brahman who wrote 
for the Deccan and South India. In other words, that great work was 
written in the very region where the uri or nevaii was a prized luxury 
attainable only by the rich or by religious devotees. 

Commenting on the identity of the Persian and Tamil names, shdli, 
Crawford wrote { Agri.-Horti . Soc., Ind. Jour., Vol. I. (Xev Series), 
Selections, 13): — " This leads to the belief that the grain was most pro- 
bably introduced into Persia from Southern India in the course of that 
mariVme trade which is known to have been carried on for ages between 
the ports on the western coast of India, where the Tamil is the verna- 
cular tongue and those on the Persian Gulf. Had this cereal reached 
Persia from Northern India, its name, as in the case of wheat, would hav e 
been traceable to the Sanskrit or one of its derivations/’ 

Yule &. Burnell, in drawing attention to the resemblance of the 
Tamil word arisi to 1F0 Arabic and Greek names for rice, say' : — 

*' There is a strong temptation to derive the Greek epuf, wb ch 
the source of our word, through It. riso, Fr. ris, if c., from the Tamil <ir/”, 
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rice deprived of husk, ascribed to a root art, to separate. It is. quite pos- 
sible that Southern India was the original seat of rice cultivation.. Rox- 
burgh ( Flora Indica, //•, 200) says that a wild rice, known as neviari by the 
Telinga people, grows abundantly about the lakes of the Northern Circars, 
and he considers this to be the original plant. It is possible that the Ara- 
bic al-ruzB (arrusss) from which the Spaniards directly take their word 
nr roe, may have been taken also directly from the Dravidian term. But 
it is hardly possible that opv^a can have had that origin. The knowledge 
of rice apparently came to Greece from the expedition of Alexander, 
and the mention of opv^u by Theophrastus, which appears to be the 
oldest, probably dates almost from the life-time of Alexander (d. B.C. 
323). Aristobulus, whose accurate account is quoted by Strabo, was 
a companion of Alexander’s expedition, but seems to have written later 
than Theophrastus. The term was probably acquired on the Oxus, or 
in the Panjdb. And though no Sanskrit word for rice is nearer opv^a 
than vriltt, the very common exchange of aspirate and sibilant might 
easily give a form like vrisi or bn' si (.Comp. Iiindt't, sindtt, See.) in the 
dialects west of India. Though no such exact form seems to have been 
produced from old Persian, we have further indications of it in the Pushtu, 
which Raverty writes, sing, 'a grain of rice,* sc'rijca'h,* pi., * rice’ rcVi- 
jncy,* the former close to Oryza. The same writer gives ni Barakai (one 
of the uncultivated languages of the Kabul country, spoken by a ‘ Tajik ’ 
tribe settled in Logar, south of Kabul, and also at Kanigoram in the 
Waziri country) the word for rice as sv’rizza, a very close approximation 
again to Oryza. The same word is, indeed, given by Leech, in an earlier 
vocabulary, largely coincident with the former, as risen. The modern 
Persian word for husked rice is birinj and Armenian brinz. A nasal form, 
deviating further from the hypothetical brtsi or vrisi, but still probably 
the same in origin, is found among other languages of the Hindu Kusn 
tribes, c.g., Burishki (Khajuna of Leitner), Iron; Shina (of Gilgit), 
briitn ; Khowsr of the Chitral valley (Arniyah of Leitner), grinj .” 

The area of wild rice, corresponding to that in which uri or art and 
other such names are used (and that too in the most diversified aboriginal 
languages) leads naturally to the supposition that in India rice cultivation 
may have spread from there all over the rest of the peninsula and ulti- 
mately across the Himalaya. This diffusion of the knowledge of so valu- 
able a crop seems, as DeCandoIIe suggests, to have taken place even 
prior to the Aryan invasion, and it may be added that the aboriginal 
names for the wild plant would in that case most probably have accom- 
panied its cultivation until they gradually became absorbed in (he more 
cultured tongues, some of them being even fused into the earliest Sanskrit 
conceptions. Considerable light would be thrown on this subject by a care- 
ful search in Sanskrit literature with the view of establishing the relative 
ages of the Sanskrit terms, as, for example, when they came to be unmis- 
takably assigned to this grain. Rice is not likely, however, to have been 
known to the Sanskrit nuthorsmuch before the date of the later Vedas, and, 
as already remarked, the names used in Upper India f<?r the plant and 
the grain are mostly derivative, many of them of Sanskrit origin. 

1 he redundancy in names that exists within the area of wild habitat 
(and which is by no means so comprehensive outside that area) seemed to 
support the general conclusion. In order, however, to obtain sonic informa- 
tion on this subject, drawn from Persian and Arabic literature, the writer 
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addressed a letter to Mr. O. J. Lyal! (Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Home Department), a well known Arabic scholar. Mr. Lyall’s 
reply is so full of interest, in linking together the various theories and opi- 
nions which have been briefly reviewed above, that the liberty may here 
be taken of quoting some of its more instructive'passages : — 

"There can be no doubt that the Arabic names for rice are not derived 
from the Tamil arisi. Rice cannot be considered a crop of the Arabian 
peninsula — that is, of the people to whom the Arabic language properly 
belongs. It is indeed now grown in the lowlands along the western shores 
of the Persian Gulf, and possibly in Yemen, but is of recent introduction 
there. The great tract in which the Arabs first became acquainted with it 
is beyond the boundaries of Arabia, viz , Babylonia and the tract between 
the Upper Euphrates and Tigris. The Arabian names for rice are artizs, 
itruzz, urz, urns, arus, aruz, ruzz , and runs, the last a form used by a 
tribe called ’Abd-al-kais, settled in ’Oman and Bahrain. The last form 
points to the double zz in the other forms being a substitute for nz. The 
Aramaic form in use in Babylonia was uruzza or aruzzd , evidently the 
original of the Greek opvt^a. It was here, and not in Bactriana, that the 
Greeks first became acquainted with the grain and the name. The Aramaic 
name was evidently borrowed from the Persian. Iam not aware of any 
example in old Persian literature of the original of the modern form birinj : 
but the Arabo-Aramaic forms clearly point to virinzi or virinza as this 
original. This is confirmed by the Armenian brinz, the Pushtu wrizha , 
and the Khowar grinj (g initial pointing to an older «). 

" Now virinzi is exactly the equivalent we should expect of the Sans- 
krit vrihi. H in Sanskrit regularly appears as z in old Persian ( sahasra — 
hazanra ; hima—zima j hridaya=zereda,&c.). But Persian words contain- 
ing z corresponding to Sanskrit h are not loan-words from Sanskrit, but 
sister- words. They point to the time when the two branches of the Aryan 
race dwelt together and respectively developed their phonetic peculiarities 
from a pre-existing original tongue common to both. It is certain, there- 
fore, from a comparison of virinzi and vrihi, that the Persians did not 
borrow the cultivation of rice from India, but that that cultivation existed 
in the tract where the two races dwelt together, before the Indo-Aryans 
descended to the plains of the Panjab or the Perso- Aryans occupied 
Airyana 01 Kran. If this tract was Bactriana, which Strabo mentions as a 
great rice country, the name may have originated there. It seems perfectly 
clear that it cannot have originated within India, or be connected with any 
Tamil name now current. Vrihi, virinzi, isthe parent of the Semitic names 
and also of the Greek opv^ec, which was borrowed from the Aramaic of 
Babylonia ; through opu^u it is also the parent of all the European names 
except the Spanish, which is taken direct from Arabic.” 

In a Subsequent letter Mr. Lyall wrote to the Editor : — “1 re- 
cently came across an interesting article on rice by Victor Hebn* in 
which he mentions a much older word than opv^a for rice, viz., 6plvdr t ; 
apTo used hy Sophocles. Now while opv^u is, as I have shewn, derived 
from the Aramaic form of the word, oplvlr, is evidently Persian, and equi- 
valent to the hypothetical viri”zi or virinza, of which we have no literary 
example in that language. In Sophocles’ time, I need hardly observe, the 
Greeks had much direct intercourse with, and knowledge of, the Persians-’ 

It will thus be seen that botanical and philological evidence do not 
entirely agree. If the old Persian word, from which the Arabic, Greek, 
and European names are taken, is not derivable from the Sanskrit, but is 


* CuUurpflanzen und Hausthiere, Art. " R*is.” 
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cognate with it, rice cultivation might be supposed to have proceeded 
from the original home of the Aryan race. If this be supposed to have 
been anywhere in Central Asia, it is practically impossible to believe 
that the wild plant could ever have been found there. But there _ is no 
evidence which goes to show that its cultivation in Southern Asia was 
not so ancient as to have allowed of its diffusion into the Aryan home at 
a period prior to the division of that great branch of the human family. 
Indeed, the chief objection to this hypothesis is the fact that so valuable a 
plant is not pointed!)' alluded to in the earliest Vedas. But even that 
difficulty is not serious, since a pastoral people, like the early Aryan 
invaders, may not have appreciated its importance until they became 
localised and took to agricultural pursuits. In concluding this brief sketch 
of the main ideas regarding the early history of rice culture, it may be 
repeated that the chief wild habitat of the plant is, roughly speaking, from 
Southern India to Cochin China. That belt of land has often vast marshy 
expanses with low intervening mountains, possesses a tropical climate, as 
also strong periodic seasons of rainfall ; inundations suitable for the growth 
of rice are therefore of annual recurrence. Its cultivation appears to 
have spread from thence eastward to China, perhaps 3000 years before 
the Christian era, and at perhaps a slightly more recent date, westward 
and northward, throughout India to Persia and Arabia and ultimately to 
Egypt and Europe, An enlightened people like the Chinese might be 
supposed to have more readily realised the importance of rice cultivation 
than would the aboriginal tribes on the hills and swamps of Lower India, j 
where a sufficiently abundant supply for their wants could be gathered 
from the wild plant. This assumption is practically justified by the fact 
that the aboriginal tribes of Australia have continued satisfied to the pre- 
sent day with their wild rice (which they designated kineyah), and have 
never thought of its cultivation, nor indeed of the cultivation of any plant. 

CULTIVATION OF RICE. 

Some few years ago, it was currently stated that Rice was the staple 
food of the people of India. This is true of Bengal, and perhaps of 
Madras and Burma, but taking the people of India as a whole, millets and 
pulses collectively might, with a greater approximation ’to accuracy, 
be given as the chief food materials. In many parts of India rice 
is, indeed, as much a luxury as wheat is in others, and even in rice-pro- 
ducing countries the poor have often to eke out subsistence by greatly 
supplementing rice diet with other coarser add less expensive articles. 
In the Returns of Agricultural Statistics of British India for 188S-89* 
(exclusive of Bengal) it is shown that the total land still available for 
cultivation amounts to 89,814481 acres' with 45,524,640 acres under 
forests, 5 117,580,990 acres not available for cultivation, 3 and 134,653,065 
acres cropped 1 with an additional area of yield of 14,158,424 cropped more 
than once 1 . Of this cultivated (surveyed) area 26,810,806 acres were 
found to be under rice 6 . As pointed out, however, these figures do not 
include Bengal, the richest agricultural province in India, but of which 
unfortunately no actual survey has as yet been made. This is the more 
to be regretted, since Bengal is India’s chief rice-field. Some idea of the 
vast importance of Bengal may be derived from the following passage 
taken from the Administration Report for 1882-83 (P- 12) “ The dis- 


* Since this was in type the K ditor has received the returns for 1SS9-90. Th 
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iricts of the whole of Bengal proper, or the great alluvial and deltaic 
plain between the Himalaya and (the Bay of Bengal, and the province of 
Orissa, or the alluvial territory between the hills and the sea, connecting 
Bengal with Madras — a level area of nearly one hundred thousand squaie 
miles unbroken by a single hill, rich in black mould, and of boundless 
reproductive fertility, subject to recurrent inundation and enjoying natural 
facilities such as no other country in the world possesses for internal com • 
mercc and irrigation,— constitute the great rice-producing area of India, 
which is ordinarily much more than self-supporting. The surplus produce 
of this area finds its way, generally speaking, to three directions, from 
which the rice-trading operations of Bengal arc conducted. First, of 
course, is Calcutta 5 the imports into Calcutta have to find food for the 
metropolis and also for foreign exportation. In the second place come 
Behar and the North-West Provinces, where the demand for rice is 
always in excess of the local supply. Lastly, there is Chittagong, which 
is the centre of a considerable export trade by sea.” The region indi- 
cated by the above passage by no means includes the whole of the prov- 
ince ruled over by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It 
consequently docs not embrace all the region of unsurveyed rice-fields 
which exists in the Lower Provinces. The Government of Bengal, how- 
ever, in its reply to question three of the Famine Commission of 1878, 
furnished a table of estimated agricultural statistics which gives further 
interesting particulars. It showed the total area of the districts as 
92,196,240 acres (excluding Chittagong Hill Tracts). Of these, 54,645,46s 
acres were returned as cultivated and 48,634,497 as under food crops. 
In some of the northern districts and in Behar, rice cultivation is supple- 
mented more or less by rabi or dry-weather crops, chiefly wheat, barley, 
and pulses, and by bhadoi or intermediate crops consisting mainly of 
Indian-corn and millets. In the lower districts, where rice only is grown, 
the early and the late rice crops correspond to the bhadoi and rabi of the 
drier tracts. Thus, for example, in F.astern and Southern Bengal, and in 
Orissa, where the rainfall is heavy and inundations frequent, millets and 
spring crops become rare or almost disappear, and, as a rule, only two 
kinds of rice are sown. These are the early and the late (the dus and 
dman of Bqngal or the beali and r arad of Orissa), the latter being by far 
the more important of the two. Two crops of rice are thus by no means 
infrequent, and the actual area under rice is thereby greatly increased. 
According to the calculations worked out in connection with the Famine 
Commissioner’s Report, the area yielding rice in Bengal was determined 
as 37,500,000 acres. It seems probable, however, that the estimates 
framed in connection with the Famine Commission erred on the safe side 
by understating the actual area and yield. Thus, for example, Mr. A. P, 
MacDonnell, in his enquiry into the question of Food-grain Supply in 
Behar and Bengal, showed that for 16 districts for which fairly trustworthy 
statistics were available, the total cultivated area was 25,989,447 acres, of 
which 23,279,225 were under food crops, the analysis of the food crop area 
being 12,824,190 acres under rice, 5,125,622 under bhadai crops and 
5,042,328 under rabi. These 16 districts were, however, in Behar and the 
northern drier tracts where comparatively less rice is grown than in the 
districts which produce early and late rice. Since the date of the enquiry 
instituted by tub Famine Commission it is also probable that the area of 
rice culture may have considerably expanded, l'orlunatcly, we are now 
in a position to form a more definite idea of certain Bengal crops. 
Through the exertions of the Director of Land Records and Agriculture, 

" 1 ‘ orecasts” of the outturn of important crops are prepared, and the District 
Officers who furnish the data for these forecasts are becoming able to gra- 
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dual!)' eliminate the errors and difficulties that have rendered it hitherto im- 
possible to furnish trustworthy statistics for Bengal. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. M. Finucane (the Director of the Department) the author has 
been furnished with advance copies of these forecasts, as also with valuable 
notes and suggestions bearing on the subject of rice culture in Bengal 
Taking the Forecast for 18S9 of “ Winter Rice, ” the returns compiled show 
the total area of the sub-divisions comprising Bengal to have been 97,817,600 
acres, the proportion cultivated to have been 55,-107,360^ acres, and the 
share of that cultivated area held by winter, i.e„dmnn, vice to have been 
33,294,720 acres. The crop which followed, vie., the bhadoi of" 1890, may 
be here discussed. The forecast showed the total area under this and other 
forms of rice, jute, sesamum, hemp, indigo, certain pulses and maize, 
See., to have been 14,593,280 acres. This practically amounts to the slate- 
ment that a little less than 26$ per cent, of the cultivated area of Bengal 
is twice cropped. Mr. Finucane is of opinion that the proportion of 
bhadoi which actually yields rice is perhaps about 25 per cent, of the area 
of winter rice. Accepting that figure as approximately correct we thus 
learn that Bengal, during a period of 12 months (for which returns of 
both winter and bhadoi crops exist), had i 1,618.560 acres devoted to rice. 
A comparison of these figures with those given above will reveal the fact 
that the Famine Commission’s Report was framed on more trustworthy 
data than even the Commissioners themselves gave assurance to. The 
want of a definite survey has compelled statisticians to publish returns 
connected with Bengal as the merest generalisations. The writer has, 
however, found, in connection with articles of Bengal commerce, that 
these so-calbd generalisations agree very closely with commercial statistics 
which are compiled Irom sources altogether independent of Government 
He has thus been induced, .from time to time, to place a much greater 
degree of dependence on Bengal statistics, than the officials responsible 
for their preparation, would, Irom their guarded language, authorise. In 
the case of rice it is evident that the present returns show a relative expan- 
sion in each particular which is explicable by the lapse of years since 
the date of Mr. A. P. MacDonneli’s exertions to furnish the Famine 
Commissioners with details regarding the Food-grain Supply of Behar 
and Bengal. 

Accepting, therefore, the above Bengal rice area as correct, the total for 
all India last year would have been 68,429,366 acres. This will be seen 
to be about to million acres less than the total area returned in the 
Agricultural Statistics as having beer., during the same period, devoted to 
“ Other Food Grains. ” But the millets and pulses which are grown in 
Bengal would, to allow of actual comparison, have to be added to the 
area of “ Other Food Grains,” shown above, before a comparison could be 
drawn regarding the importance of rice versus millets & pulses to the 
people of India, and an even larger and more important correction would 
have to be made for the rice and wheat which is exported to foreign 
countries. The export trade in cereals and pulses is of necessity drawn 
from the surplus over local demand, but a careful examination of trie trade 
shows a large cultivation of cereals exclusively intended for the foreign \ 
markets and thereby manifests an increased importance to the people of 
India in a mixed diet of millets and pulses. Even, however, after all 
. deductions have been made, rice occupies the foremost place amongst the 
food crops of India, as it takes up nearly three times the area devoted to 
wheat and twice that which yields millets if taken as distinct from pulses. 
But this conclusion after all is only what might have been expected, 
since by extending the enquiry to embrace China, Australia, America, and 
the West Indies, rice is found to be the most valuable (single) cereal of 
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all, for considerably more than half the human family depend upon it as 
their staple article of diet. 

The following table exhibits the relative importance of rice, wheat , and 
other food-grains n the suiveyed areas of India : — 


Pages 

where 

further 

details 

occur. 

Provinces. 

Acres of 
rice. 

Acres of 
wheat. 

Acres of Other 
Food-grains 
(—barley, 
oats, millets, 

& pulses). 

1 . 523 

Oengal ..... 

No statistics. 

No statistics. 

No statistics. 

II. 572 

Madras 

6,285, S06 

20,360 

13,927,269 

III. 588 

Bombay (including Sind) 

2,239,198 

2,3'2,930 

I7,S23,577 

IV. 602 

N.-W. Provinces . 

- 4>33S,923 

3,479,2 79 

17,052,358 

V. 602 

Oudh ..... 

2,439,228 

1,489,921 

6,433,384 

VI. 614 

PanjSb .... 

690,565 

7,376977 

1 6787,458 

VII. 625 

Central Provinces 

3 ) 785,566 

3,536941 

4,811,519 

VIII. 627 

j Upper Burma 

1,605.936 

9,185 

1,186,486 

) Lower Burma 

4,067,60 6 

Nil. 

49,790 

IX. 632 

Assam ..... 

1,262,791 

12 

61,665 


Berar 

19,840 

942,029 

2,878,260 


Coorg 

74,499 

Nil. 

1.611 


Ajmlr-Mcrwara 

Pargana of Manpur (Central 

75S 

9,548 

163,294 


India) .... 

go 

2,831 

2,254 


Total 

26,810,806 

19,170,013 

76,178,925 


It will thus be seen that, after Bengal, of the other provinces, Madras, 
the North-West ‘Provinces, Lower Burma, and the Central Provinces (in 
the order named) are the chief rice producing regions, but it may safely 
be conjectured that Bengal possesses very nearly twice as much rice lands 
as all the rest of India taken collectively. 

The Report of the Famine Commission (with the special publications 
which it originated) possesses by far the most valuable data regarding the 
food-supply of the people of India. That publication has ah eady been 
placed under liberal contribution in the above remarks, but a further passage 
may be here given regarding the relative consumption of rice as compared 
with other food substances. The total population of India (dealt with in the 
Report) is given as 181,350,000, the total acreage, under food crops, as 
166,250,000, the outturn of food as 51,530,000 tons, and the requirements of 
India as 47,165,000 tons, thus leaving a surplus for export, or for the more 
luxurious consumption of the rich, of 5,165,000 tons. Another part of the 
report, dealing with a slightly different population (viz., 191 millions), 
shows 67 millions as eating rice. Commenting on the subject of the 
staple food of the people of India the Commissioners say: — “In the Pan- 
jab, the North-West Provinces and Oudh, in Behar and the northern part 
of the Central Provinces, and in Guzerat, the poorer classes live on the mil- 
lets grown in the rains, and on barley and gram ; the richer classes eat 
principally wheat and rice. In Bengal proper and Orissa, and the eastern 
portion of Central India, rice is the principal food, the coarse, early rice 
being mainly taken by the poor, the finer, late rice by the rich. In the 
South or Mahratta-speaking part of the Central Provinces, in Berar, in 
the Bombay- Deccan, and the northern part of Madras, the two large 
tnillets_ (Jovidr and b&jra ) form the principal food, the Brahmins gene- 
rally living on imported rice and wheat. In Mysore the ordinary food 
is the small millet, rdgi. In the southern part of Madras and west- 
ern districts of Bombay rice is chiefly consumed, though there is also a 
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good deal of millet grown and eaten. All classes mix pulses with their 
food, the nitrogenous matter which is found in the pulses'supplying an in- 
gredient of which little exists in the cereal grains, and which is necessary 
for the proper nutrition of persons who rarely eat meat/’ 

In the following pages a somewhat extensive series of quotations will 
be found grouped under the provinces to which they refer. The writer has 
found the available material on rice cultivation too imperfect and often 
almost so contradictory as to not allow of his writing a separate provincial 
article. The preferable course, as it seemed to him, has been followed, vis., 
of allowing district writers to speak for themselves, even though this has 
involved a certain amount of repetition. 

I.— CULTIVATION IN BENGAL. 

References. — Food-grain Supply of Behar & Bengal, by A. P. MacDon- 
ncll ; Cultivation of Rice in Bengal, by.C. B. Clarke, Kctv Bulletin, Dec. 
j$SS,pp. 284-29 1 ; Report on Agriculture of Lohardaga, by B. C. Basil; 
Report on Agriculture of Dacca, by A. C.Seit; Agri.-HorticulturalSocicty 
of India : Trans. II., 88, 231-244; IV., 79-82, 100, lot , 113, 120-124; V., 
36, 37 ; VI., 239, 246, Pro. S; VIII., 107, 10S, 160, 161, 470; II., Sel. 500, 
503 ; IV., 104; Sel., 143 ; VI., Pro.71; VIII.,Sr-SS, 178-181, Pro. 29, 166 ; 
XII., log. Pro. ( 1SC2), 8, g (1864), 47; XIV., 273-233. Nero Series, II., 
24-90, 102-136, i77-'90, Sel., 8-12; III., Sel., 5, 6, Pro. 5; IV., Pro., 6, 27 ; 
Grierson, Behar Peasant Life, 213-223; Westland, Report Jessore Dis- 
trict ; Suggestions on Cultivation & Introduction of Useful Plan's in 
India by H. II. Spry , 133 ; Buchanan-Hamilton, Statistical Account of 
Dinagcpore ; Reports of the Director of Land Records and Agriculture ; 
General Administration Reports of the Provinces ; Forecasts of Crops in 
Bengal ; Statistical Account by Sir W. IV. Hunter: Vols. I. {24-Par- 
ganas), 134-138, 324-325 ; II. (Nadiya), 33, 64, 6S-69 ; (Jesscr) 184, 242, 

- 247 ; III. (Miditapur), 38, 79-83; (Hugli), 264, 329-331, 34°; IV. (Burd- 
man), 69-70; (Bnnhtra), 245-246; (Birbhum), 345-346, 350, 354; V. 
(Dacca), 25, 82-83, 90-9 r; (Bakargdnj), 17 1 , 202-205 » (Faridpur), 276, 
296-805; (Maimansingh), 3go, 419-421 ; VI. (Chittagong Hill Tracts), 71, 
74; (Chittagong), 160-161 ; VII. (Maldah), 70-72, 74, 92; (Rungpur), 
234-240; VIII. (Raj shahi), 58-59; (Bogra), 208-209; IX. (Murshid- 
abad), 99-104 ; (Pabna), 301-302 ; X. (Darjiling), 92-95 ; ( Jalpaiguri ), 271- 
273; (hitch Behar), 279-382 ; XI. (Patna), 109-111; (Saran), 274-276; 
XII. (Gaya), S2-S4 ; (Shahdbad), 168, 230-233 ; XIII. (Tirhut), 28, 81-82 ; 
(Champaran), 228, 260-261, 291 ; XIV. (Bhdgalpur), 116-118 ; (Santal 
Parganas), 270, 335-337 ; XV. (Monghyr), 83, 90-91 ; (Purniah), 2S1-2S6, 
293; XVI. (Haodnbiigh), 99-101 ; (Lohardaga), 337, 338-340; XVII. 
(Singbhum), 79-S0 ; (Bonai State, Chutia Nagpur), 176-177 ; (Jashpur 
Stale), 20S ; (Manbhum), 310-312 ; XVIII. (Cuttack), 58, 99-102; (Balasor), 
263,289-291 ; XIX. (Puri), 93-95 ; Orissa Gazetteer : Vol. I., 146-147 (rice 
consecrated into holy food before the idol at the temple of jagannath at 
Puri) ; Prices of rice during and since the 14th century, 327; Vol. II., 
Kalian betrothal ceremony — rice carried by the bridegroom's father, 82, 
adopted into Hinduism as Rdkshasa marriage (a ceremony derived from 
the aboriginal tribes) ; name of child determined by manner grains of 
rice fall to the bottom of mater, Si ; Appendix, 14-15 ; 36, 44-46", 50 (soils 
suited to rice); 51 (rice blights) ; the poor mho live on a daily mess of 
rice only, most liable to elephantiasis, 65, also cutaneous diseases, 65 • 
the Kol ymeors by touching cooked rice, 77 ; rice cultivation, 80, 96; rice 
cultivation in Cuttack, r3o- 133 ; area under rice, and yield, i3s. 

Area under, and Traffic in, Rice. 

According to the review of the figures of rice area in Bengal given 
above, there were last year 33,294,720 acres under winter or dman rice and 
approximately 8,323,880 acres under Bhadoi (the dus, boro, and other 
minor crops of the gTain). These figures thus show a total area producing 
rice of close on 42 million acres. ' 6 

One of the earliest allusions to the Bengal traffic (on the part of Euro- 
peans) is that given by John Huyghen van Linschoten, whose journal was 
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published in 1596. “ The country,” he says, “ is most plentiful of necessary 
victuals, specially rice, for that there is more of it [in that country] than in 
all the East, for they do yearly lade divers shippes [therewith], which come 
thether from all places, and there is never any want thereof, and all other 
things in like sort, and so good and cheape that it were incredible to de- 
clare.” This Bengal traffic which has certainly been of vast importance 
for more than 300 years may be examined according to four separate sets 
of records — (1) Internal or carried by road, rail, and river; (2) Trans- 
frontier ; (3) Coastwise (that is, dealings between one Bengal port and 
another or between Bengal and other Indian ports;; and (4) Foreign 
Trade. 

(1) Internal Trade or Bengal. — While fairly accurate statistics 
exist for the rail-borne and chief river traffic from district to district within 
Bengal and from and to uther provinces, little or no information exists 
regarding the road traffic of the province as a whole, though a good deal is 
known of the supplies carried along the roads into the chief cities. A large 
margin must, however, be allowed for this defect since there can be no 
doubt but that the seaports drain supplies by small country-boats down 
minor rivers and by carts along the roads, and the amounts thus carried 
escape registration. But accepting the published figures of railway, river, 
and road trade as approximately conveying an idea of the Bengal Internal 
i'rade in rice, the following balance sheet may be given of the chief transac- 
tions dividing rice as is customary into “ Unhusked ” and “ Husked ” : — 
Balance sheet of the Rice Trade of Bengal treating the City of Calcutta as 
a foreign country with which the Province has transactions. 


Kinds of Rice. 

Gross Imports. 

Gross Exports. 

| 

Unhuslo’d (•= Paddy) j 

Husked (—Rice) . . . . . . j 

Mds. 

1 1,64,469 
9,35, ) iG 

Mds. 

14,11,40; 

2,53.22,290 

Total . | 

20,99,585 

1,67, 33/'97 

Deduct Imports 

20,99,585 

Net Exports from the Province to Calcutta and to other Provinces 

1,46,34,112 


Of the Provinces which supplied Bengal with paddy and rice along 
internal routes, Assam, in the year under consideration (1888-89), was the 
most important The returns from which the above balance sheet has 
been compiled show Assam to have supplied Bengal with 7,34,169 maunds 
paddy and 5,37,793 maunds rice. Of the Provinces to which Bengal ex- 
ported, the most important are the North-West & Oudb, which took 
S,29,39o maunds of rice, and Assam which got 3,35,324 maunds. But of 
course by far the mo„t important outlet for Bengal paddy and rice is to 
the capital. Calcutta with its large population is not only a great con- 
suming centre for rice, but being the chief emporium in the foreign export 
trade, it naturally drains by rati, road, and river large supplies from the 
province of Bengal and smaller quantities from beyond the province. The 
returns here dealt with, show Calcutta to have obtained from Bengal 
1 3,95>G27 maunds paddy and 1,39,62,982 maunds rice, with smaller quan- 
tities from Assam (1,066' maunds paddy and 53,324 maunds rice), from the 
North-West Provinces & Oudb (2,843 maunds rice), and from the Panj/tb 
(84 maunds rice). Calcutta exported al*o small auantUies to Bengal and 
other provinces,' but thece have Ivcn prorided for in the above balance 
sheet, which 'bov, r. the net exports from the province. , A critical txaminr.- 
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tion of the rail and river trade shows Bengal Province to have had in 
1888-89 a net export, by internal routes to other provinces, of 71,858 
maunds and Calcutta a net import from all sources by these routes of 
1,45,70,024 maunds. 

The chief river marts in the Calcutta trade are Backergunge & 
Sahebgunge, 16,73,363 maunds; Midnapore, 13,59,473 5, Jhalokati, 
6,48,105; Dinagepore, 4,39,661 ; Hooghly, 3,36,049 ; Barrisal, 3,03,763 ; 
and some 16 other marts each with between two and a half and one lakh 
of maunds traffic. The chief marts tapped by inland steamers are Midna- 
pore, Kutwa, Kulna, Ghattal, and Santipore. The road traffic is almost 
exclusively from the 24-Parganahs. Burdwan is the largest exporting 
district which employs the railway to convey its surplus to Calcutta. In 
the year under notice, it exported 5,31,611 maunds, was followed by Bhul- 
pore with 3,63,303, and other stations with smaller amounts. Along the 
course of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, Bogra furnished the largest 
supplies. 

It may, perhaps, be here pointed out that an error is involved in totalising 
the weights of husked and unhusked grain, since a loss in weight would 
necessarily occur on the paddy being husked — a loss of one maund reduced 
to 25 seers. It was, however, deemed a more instructive course to allow of 
this error than to reduce all weights to that of husked grain, since in India 
it seems probable the interchange of unhusked rice is largely to meet the 
supply of seed. At all events, the traffic in paddy (=-unhusked) is very 
much smaller than in rice. 


CULTIVATION 

In 

Bengal. 


Trade. 


Husked and 
Unhusked 
Rice. 


(2! Trans-frontier Land Trade of Bengal. — The following may Land Trade, 
be given as the transactions across the land frontier of Bengal in paddy 29O 
and rice -. — 


Kinds of Rice. 

Gross Imports. 

Gross Exports. 

Unhtisked (=Paddy) .... 

Husked ( — Rice) 

• 

Mds. 

6,50,703 

3,8S,275 

Mds. 

22,835 

24,691 

Total 

<V 

• 

1 0,38,9s 1 

47,526 

Deduct Exports 

• 

47,526 


Net Imports 

• 

9,9', 455 



It will thus be seen that the province obtained a net import in its favour 
of 9,91,455 maunds. The chief countries with which these transactions 
were made were, as is usually the case, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutdn, but 
the imports came entirely from Nepal. 

(3) The Coastwise Traffic of Bengal. — The experience gained in 
connection with all other commercial articles is no less true of rice, namely 
that it is extremely difficult to give a tabular statdment for a required 
period of the intra-portal transactions within the province and the inter- 
provincial exchanges, by sea along the coast of India. The imports by 
one port are to a large extent the exports from another, but the period 
of record closes necessarily with a large proportion of the exports at sea 
and therefore not included as imports. The final destination of a cariro 
may also, and frequently is, altered by telegraphic instructions, so that 
what has been recorded ns an export destined for one port, actually appears 
in the receipts of another. Allowing for these errors the following balance 
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sheet may be given of the Bengal coastwise transactions in paddy and rice 
for the year 1888-89 : — ' 


Kinds of Rice. 

Gross Imports. 

Gross Exports. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Unhusked (= Paddy) 

25,7 '6 

3,36,249 

Husked (= Rice) 

5,83,805 

57,>8,333 

Total 

6,09,521 

60,54,582 

Deduct Imports 

6,09,521 

Net Exports 

54,45 ,o 6 i 


(or in cwt. 

3,889,329) 


Of the imports of rice in husk 22,871 maunds came from British ports 
within the province, and of husked rice the major portion was received also 
from British ports within the province, namely, 5,49,710 maunds, Burma 
having supplied only 34,059 maunds. The bulk of these imports were 
derived from Balasore and Chittagong and were taken by the port town 
of Calcutta. Of the exports of rice in husk Madras took 2,98,418 maunds, 
and of the husked rice Bombay imported 34,17,891 maunds, Madras 
having stood as the next important recipient of Bengal husked rice, vis., 
!3>5d,o86 maunds, while the greater part of the balance was shown as 
intra-portal transactions within the province. But analysing these figures 
more fully by removing from consideration the purely intra-provincial 
transactions, it is seen that Bengal had a net export of husked and un- 
husked rice of 54,45,514 maunds, and that the share of that trade taken by 
the port town (Calcutta) amounted to 40,85,732 maunds or 2,918,380 cwts. 

(4) Foreign Trade of Bengal in Rice. — Under this heading is 
recorded the Bengal transactions with foreign countries. Following the 
system pursued above a balance sheet of this trade may be given : — 


1 - - . 

Kinds of Rice. 

Gross Imports. 

Gross Exports. 

Unhusked (— Paddj) 

Husked (= Rice) 

. 

Mds. 

Nil. 

75 

Mds. 

56,677 

89,83,808 


Total 

75 

" 90,40,485 


Chur or flattened rice 

5,583 


Total 
Deduct Imports 

90,46,068 

75 


Net Exports 
(or in cwt. 

90,45,993 

6,461,423) 


The share taken in these foreign transactions by Calcutta amounted to 
81,37,232 maunds, or 5,812,309 cwt. 

How, if we add together the net foreign exports by sea, the net coast- 
wise exports to other provinces, and the net exports to other provinces by 
rail, road, and river less the net trans-frontier imports, we shall obtain an 
approximate conception of the amount of rice which left Bengal during the 
year 1888-89 

* Mds. 


Net foreign exports ...... 

Net coastwise exports ...... 

Net rail and river exports . 

Less trans-frontier net imports . 

Grand total of net exports from Bengal 


90,45,993 
54.4 5,5'4 
71,85s 

1 , 43 , 63,365 
9,91,455 
1,35,7', 9lo 
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But the rail and river-borne trade into Calcutta must have mainly 
afforded the supply from which both the people of the city and its suburbs 
(say, 684,658 souls) obtained their rice as also met the sales in which the 
foreign and coastwise transactions were made, that is to say, that portion 
of the Bengal foreign and coastwise trade which actually took place from 
Calcutta. Making, therefore, the correction for the other than Calcutta 
internal, coastwise, and foreign rice trade of Bengal, the following may be 
given as the actual share taken by Calcutta : — 

CULTIVATION 

In 

Bengal. 

Trade. 

Routes. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


Internal 

Coastu ise 

Foreign ■ 

(«) • 
-(b) . 

'(*) ■ 
(i) • 

'(a) . 

W • 
Ac) . 

Mds. 
13,96,693 
1,40,19,233 
25,697 
5,74,994 
Nil. , 

47 

Nil. 

Mds. 
4,19,127 
4,26,775 
35,'38 
46,5', 284 

52,932 

8o,7S,S9i 

5,47' 

Calcutta 

Trade. 

294 

Total 

1,60,16,664 

1,36,69,61s 


Deduct exports 

1,36,69,618 

The balance here 
shown as a net 
import is the 
amount avail- 


Net Imports 

23,47,045 

able tor local 
consumption or 
abont -jllis of a 
seer per head 
of population 
daily. 

Local 

Consumption. 

295 

(0) = Unhusked rice or paddy. (6) — Husked rice. 

(c) = Chur, parboiled, and flattened rice. 

It would seem a safe statement to affirm that the reserve stocks in a 
city like Calcutta are of necessity very nearly constant ; they are, if anything, 
a probably slightly increasing total year by year. But if this be so, the 
net import may be taken as very nearly the actual consumption. It has 
already been pointed out that an error is admitted in the acceptance of 
paddy as of equal value with husked rice. This error can at once be cor- 
rected, however, throughout the tables given. But in any attempt at esti- 
mating the Calcutta consumption of rice it is of more consequence to endea- 
vour to obtain returns for the imports by road since, from a radius of, say, 
50 miles around so important a rice-consuming centre as Calcutta, local 
producers must to a large extent convey' their surplus stocks by carts and 
thus escape the registration that is preserved on the railways and larger 
rivers. The Bengal Government in its annual report of 1 888-89 on the 
River-borne Traffic of Lower Bengal and Inland Trade of Calcutta for- 
tunately are able to furnish much additional information regarding Cal- 
cutta, which cannot be supplied for the whole of the province. This chiefly 
amplifies the imports shown as obtained by' Calcutta along the roads. The 
exports from the city, given by Government, are, to within a few maunds, 
the same as has been shown in the above table (if the same system be 
pursued in totalizing weights of paddy and rice together), but the imports 
are very considerably enhanced, leaving in consequence an increased net 
import as available for local consumption. The table of Calcutta Trade 
in rice, compiled by the Government from actual records of transactions, 
mav be here usefully republished, since it shows the traffic for three years 
and exhibits the various routes by which the grain is usually carried. 
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The final conclusion shown agrees so nearly with the Calcutta Trade, 
which in this paper has been worked downwards from the total provincial 
traffic and estimated production, that it may bn accepted as confirming 
the accuracy of both systems of exhibiting the Bengal and more especially 
the Calcutta rice trade 
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"The quantity of rice imported into Calcutta during the past year was 
11,22,258 maunds, or 6-86 per cent, less than in 1887-88, but 13,10,045 
maunds, or 9-42 per cent., in excess of the figures for 1886-87. The boat 
traffic, which amounted to 75*42 per cent, of the total trade, was 7,35,808 
maunds, or 6* 02 per cent, less than in the previous year. The traffic 
carried by rail showed a decrease of 18*59 percent., namely, 4,07,146 
maunds, or 21*31 per cent, on the East Indian line, and 1,18,094 maunds, 
or i3'o7 per cent., on the Eastern Bengal line. The quantity carried 
by road routes exhibited a decrease of 1,54,871 maunds, or 19*59 per 
cent, on the trade of 1887-88, but in the supplies imported by inland 
steamers there was an increase of 1,51,365 maunds, or 144*29 per cent., 
and in the sea-borne imports of 1,42,296 maunds, or 34*14 per cent.” 

The Collector of Customs, Calcutta, makes the following remarks on 
the condition of this trade during the past official year *.— 

“Ceylon is the principal consumer of Bengal rice, and the shipments to 
it were large and above the average, though less than in the previous year. 
The population of Ceylon must have increased of late years with the ex- 
tension of tea-growing and the consequent influx of coolies who require 
Bengal rice. 

" The United Kingdom is the second largest consumer of our rice, and 
the exports to that country were large. The consumption of rice in Eu- 
rope is now said to have reached the very large quantity of one million 
tons. The partial failure of the continental potato crop may have done 
something to stimulate the consumption of rice, but the enormous quantity 
that has come to be absorbed must indicate its growing popularity as a 
staple article of food. There were no great fluctuations m prices during 
the year, and those concerned in the trade— shippers, millers, and specula- 
tors — are all said to have done well. 

“ The heaviest decline was to Mauritius, but the shipments of the pre- 
vious year had been very large ones.- Less was shipped also to South 
America, the West Indies, and Arabia. To Germany there was a con- 
siderable decline, with an advance to France of 46,698 cwt. To the 
eastern coast of Africa there was a decline, which, however, was more 
than made up by larger shipments from other ports. 

The exports of paddy declined in the past year in comparison with 
1 887-88 by 30 per cent. Ceylon is the only country that has taken this 
gram in quantity', and the shipments to that island advanced by 39 per 
Cen *T-u C dec b ne shown being due to a falling off to ‘other countries.’ ” 

1 he reader should compare the remarks given in this chapter on the 
Bengal and Calcutta Trade with the allied subjects briefly reviewed below 
under the sectional headings of— Yield per Acre, Total Production, 
Surplus ^ 108 PER HEAD or PoruLAT1 °N, and Disposal op Available 

Varieties & Races of Bengal Rice. 

f 8 ° the wri I er was directed b y the Government of 
Bengal to take over temporary charge of the Economic Museum, Calcutta 

l ° [°°, r ,? a n Slng and namin S its collections. About thesame 
time he u as also by the Government of India, placed in charge of the Central 

E h.d iU n n a I C ? lt ? Exhibition. In these two capacities 

he had the opportunity of examining a very extensive series of specimens 
ti CC ’ ? umb cnng over 4,000. These were the rices of Bengal alone, and 
he therefore was induced to affirm that if a similarly exhaustive collection 
had been made in a!! the other provinces of India, the total number of 

nces m ! ght bave been found t0 be little short of 10000 
It should not, however, be understood from this statement that that very 
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Two harvests are a]]/ but un 'versal in Bengal, with an occasional third 
but smaller one; two/ cro P s are frequently taken off the same field. Of 
these groups of rices, /^'° boro, and raida cannot be used at religious 
ceremonies as oftcv\/ n £ 5 ^ ,c Hindu gods; but these, together with the 
horan dman, are th/ J . rices eaten by the million, the finer classes of avian 
being, from their/^'ffb price, restricted to the rich. A remarkable fact 
which may be her r not - e ^ ' s that the dus, a man, or boro rices of one district 
ar6 often so difife/" ent ^ rom those of another, that if interchanged the one 
will not grow o/ n the fields on which the other has flourished for centuries. 
Here the Eur(yT can . t armcr > s confronted with a problem scarcely known 
to his scientific agriculture ; but although it is difficult to follow his reason- 
the ric^ cultivator of India will detect the one from the other with a 


mgs, 


perfectly n? 4arveil0US uegree 01 certainty. 

SccntJ^ and Other Special Rices . — Some forms of rice are scented, while 


the mai^ r ' l y have no smell whatever. Scented rices are common, 
'lmnlp/T Orissa, Thana, Behar, &c., and are much prized by 1 

„ r 1^. r r /J.J...T.* » _ . « 7. .... 


for ex- 

ple./^ in '-’rissa, 1 nana, «enar, etc,, ana are muen prizea oy certain 

classe* s P eo pi e> Of the scented rices, bendphuli, kamini, bans-vmti, 
an d/ randuni-pagla (or cook-maddening) are considered the best. The 
iter class Natives eat the long thin white chotan dman rices, chiefly cul- 
tivated upon higher lands ; while the short, thick, more or less reddish 
prices — the so-called Patna rices— are those eaten by the mass of the people 
' of India. The Muhammadans prefer an absorbent rice, such as that from 
Pilibhit, In Burma, amongst many high class rices, a grain is grown 
which, while largely used for industrial purposes, is regarded as unwhole- 
some as an article of food. One of the most curious peculiarities and one 
recently brought to light regarding rice is that, while the great mass of 
rices contain only one grain within the husk, two or even three grains arc 
regularly present in certain rices.” 

A Further Class iitcatjon of Cultivated Ricks.— Mr. C. B. 
Clarke, in his paper on the Cultivation of Rice in Bengal (published in 
the Kew Bulletin of December 1888), divides the rices into three crops: 
(1) Roiva, (2) A’man,and (3) A' us (owsh), Mr. Clarke's main object ap- 
pears to have been to impress on his readers the fact that there is actually 
a roiva crop, a fact which, for some reason unknown to the writer, Mr. 
Clarke appears to think, is not generally credited in India. The hard- 
and-fast separation of roiva from dman which Mr. Clarke insists on can 
hardly, however, be said to exist. It most certainly does so in Eastern 
and Central Bengal, the region of which Mr. Clarke more particularly 
wrote, but the transition from the higher lands on which the belter class 
roiva is grown, to the deeper submerged tracts on which the dman (of 
which he speaks) is found to luxuriate, is a gradual one and whole dis- 
tricts might be said to belong to the middle region which could neither be 
classed in Mr. Clarke’s rowa nor in his dman, while other districts are, 
almost (as far as these two crops are concerned), either entirely rowa of 
good quality or entirely dman of a very inferior kind. Thus, for example, 
the roiva rice of Dacca is scarcely as good as the dman of many other 
districts such, for example, as Burdwan and Hooghly. Mr. Sen 
very properly remarks ( Report on System of Agriculture of Dacca, p. 28), 
that fully one-third of the whole produce of Dacca belongs to the dus and 
boro classes of rice, and that even the dman paddy, especially the long- 
stemmed variety, is a coarse and inferior grain. In his note on the rices 
of Bengal, however, Mr. Clarke omits from consideration the boro and 
raida crops and gives only the most general statements regarding the 
forms he specialises His urgency to have the rowa separately establish- 
ed serves, however, a useful purpose, since, in the writer’s opinion, the supe- 
rior class of dman rice, grown on high lands, is botanically distinct from 
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the long-stemmed aman of the jhils. Mr. Clarke’s words on this subject 
may be here quoted : — . , , , 

“I should warn you that many points in the above description haw been 
controverted; and jn particular it has been asserted, not only by Calcutta 
English newspapers, but by Government officers, that there exists no such 
rice as I have described as rowa.” As far as the writer can discover, 
however, every recent book and report wbicb treats of Bengal rices clearly 
establishes the existence of the rowa crop. What many authors differ 
in, is the propriety of the chotan and horan avian crops being viewed as 
sections of one crop or as entirely separate crops. And there is much to 
be said in favour of the latter opinion, for they are not only grown under 
quite different conditio ns, but, as has already been stated, they are probably 
derived from different -stocks. The seasons of sowing and harvesting, 
however, are practically identical and in a great many' parts of Bengal tF 
aman crop consists chiefly of chotan avian, while in others it is mainly/ 
not entirely boron aman. The term rowa, moreover, does not, striV 
speaking, denote a form of rice, but is rather the process of transplan/ 
from a seed bed. But transplanting is not confined to chotan aman a 
aits is sometimes once, and boro crops are frequently twice, transplarf 
Moreover, broadcastings of what Mr. Clarke alludes to as row a an t 
no means unusual. If 

Degree of Rainfall and Season suitable for Rice Culture. j fjoj' 

Mr. Clarke’s remarks regarding the water requirements of the 
crop are instructive and may be here quoted .-—“The rowa crop dope' 
very little on the early setting in of the rains (the Government printed repoi 
I am aware imply a contradiction of this statement), but almost entirely o? 
the rain holding on in the autumn. The Bengali expects rain at least 
once a week during October, and enough to prevent his rice drying up 
before quite the end of the month ; if he gets this he has a full crop (and 1 
say whether he dibbled early or as late .as 15th August to ioth September). 
If the rain holds on steadily (x.e , sufficient in quantity and at sufficiently 
short intervals to prevent the rowa field getting dry) to the beginning of 
November (as I have known it do nearly half the seasons I have witnessed) 
the crop is a bumper. If the rain stops by the ioth to 15th October, so 
that the rowa fields then dry' up, there may be a three-quarter crop. If the 
rain stops before the end of September, as it did in Orissa in 1869, the 
crop (at least all the August-September dibbled) fails. Also, if the rain 
stops by the middle of October, so that the rice dries up, a late down-pour 
in November or December (which I have seen twice) does harm rather 
than good.” Mr. A. P. MacDonnefl, however, expresses in perhaps 
more precise language the necessities of the rice crops of Bengal for water. 
He says *— *- My instructions suggested the possibility that the varied ex- 
perience of 1873 might afford some clue to the establishment of a fixed 
connection between an ascertained deficiency in the rainfall at any one 
place and a consequent failure of the crops there. I regret I have failed 
to establish any definite connection of the kind.” The facts contained in 
his work will make it quite dear, he continues, “ that the character of a 
harvest depends, within certain wide limits, much more on the season- 
able distribution of the rainfall than on its absolute quantity. Although 
a well marked deficiency in the rainfall will certainly entail a deficient crop- 
vield , yet the magnitude of the deficiency will depend on the distribution of 
the ram which fell. For the bhaiioi and late rice harvest it would seem that 
the distribution most favourable to agriculture -the husbandman’s ideal 
year- is when premonitory showers, falling in May or early June, facilitate, 
that spade husbandry which, to secures really good crop, must precede ( 
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ploughing operations. The 

ber rains must be heavy, S h a i n / s ° p , ember rains, 

these provinces, h ma Y’ t J yah{ harvest. information has 

been tabulated, as deficiencies or rather season - e here given 
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(2) the later— wh vceeding good and P r °” MS "?f n ? t heir growth, but 
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Rotation of Crops arc intended to 

in the passages Bengal -JgS 

convey a general , dea rf *0 ^ of Rotation of Crops^andh^ 

allusions will be io« t lie Famine Commission 1 s at r 0 when 

The following passag , Bengal now as it was 5 n /-xctised in Ben- 
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of crops so seldom practised and when practised is based upon such indefi* 
nite principles, that no precise report on the subject can be furnished. Cow- 
duntr, which in England and other countries is given back to the soil as man- 
ure, ‘is, in Bengal, used for fuel throughout the whole length aud breadth of 
the land, except in forestand jungle tracts, on which cattle graze, where it is 
wasted. The only other available manures are— (i) The products of each 
household dust-heap, comprising ashes, rice-water, vegetable refuse, &c. 
The amount of manurc thus collected barely suffices for one or two fields 
near the homestead on which some valuable garden or non-food crop is 
grown. ( 2 ) For sugar-cane and other valuable and garden crops, oil-cake 
is used. The use of bones and other animal manures is prevented by 
caste prejudice. As far as the great staple rice-crop of the province is con- 
cerned, all that seems necessary to secure a bumper-crop is timely and 
abundant rain. The use of European artificial manures is of course 
beyond the means of the people, even if their caste prejudices would allow 
it. A large portion of the Deltaic tracts is well manured by the silt depo- 
sit of the annual floods of the Ganges and other large rivers.” In another 
part of their report the Commissioners allude to the subject of manure in 
the following sentences : — “ The importance of manuring is known much 
more widely than its use is practised. Every cultivator has his manure- 
heap on which the sweepings of the house and of the cattle-shed are 
thrown ; but the cattle dung is almost universally collected and dried for 
use as fuel, except during the rainy months, and the droppings of the cat- 
tle that arc not stall-fed, but turned out to graze on waste lands, are lost. 
It is roughly reckoned that each cultivating family with its cattle produces 
enough manure for an acre of land yearly. Hence, where the population 
is dense, and as in Bengal and the North-West Provinces each family 
holds about four acres, the land gets more manure than in sparsely popu- 
lated tracts like the Central Provinces and the Deccan, where the holdings 
are three or four times that extent." On the subject of the degree of man- 
uring of rice lands through silt deposits from the rivers, Mr. 0. B. Clarke 
has much to say that deserves careful consideration. Before proceeding to 
give one or two passages from Mr. Clarke’s paper, however, it may be as 
well to state that, as in the words of the Famine Commissioners, it is only 
a portion ” of the Deltaic tract which modern Indian writers maintain is 
so fertilized. In this respect the Gangetic basin is -quite dissimilar from 
the Nile Valley, for, instead of (he rivers regularly overflowing their banks 
and throwing down extensive deposits, the inundation of the major portion 
of Bengal to form the annual rice-fields is purely and simply due to rain- 
fall. Mr. Olarke described the "anastomosing rivers of Central and East- 
ern Bengal (as in all alluvial deltas) as usually the most elevated grounds, 
and on these very commonly the villages stand. As you walk in the cold 
season from one river to the next you insensibly descend from the river- 
bank till you come to the * bhecl ’ which at this season may be shallow, or 
mud, or wholly dried up ; and you insensibly ascend similarly from the bhecl 
till you come to thebank of the next river. Now this bhecl (or jhil) will be- 
gin to swell in spring— sometimes as early as April (when the April showers 
are strong), sometime.? not till June if these showers are light, and May, 
dry'. As each band around the jhll gets softened it has to be tilled and 
planted with rice before it is submerged more than a very few inches. The 
bhecl w III swell till it covers the whole country except the narrow belt by 
the rivers occupied by’thc villages; and the getting in of the evun: ” (the 
nccnhich Mr. Clarke assigns to this submerged tract) "may thus ex- 
tend for three months." "'in the rcvc.i fields, as 1 describe them, th- rice 
pHs only rmn-water, and the water drains from the fields into the rivers, 
uebig says that the reason why rice can be grown in Bengal every year in 
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the same fields without manure is because the rivers annually replenish 
the soil by a layer of rich silt. My critics see the rice round Calcutta town 
and along the two principal railways in Bengal is all dmati ; and they 
think that rice could not grow for ever without the aid of the silt. I called 
their attention to Roxburgh's Flout Indtca, II., p. 202, where he main- 
tains that much of the rice land in Asia receives no help except what the 
air and rains yield (i.e., as fully explained, neither inundation nor any 
material quantity of manure) ; yet that those fields have for probably 
thousands of years continued to yield annually a large crop of rice, thirty 
to sixty fold. Roxburgh barely ventures to suggest that a recuperation 
of the soil takes place between January and June. On the West side of the 
Great Bengal Plain, from Rajmabai and Burdwan to Orissa, the hills rise 
in many places gradually, and we see a great quantity of terraced rice; 
it is dear that these fields cannot be inundated from the rivers. As we 
proceed further into the Western hills we find V-shaoed valleys terraced 
in narrow curved platforms ; the rain-water is led down gradually from 
one to another ; there is on the outer edge of each platform a little bank, 
usually not more than 6 to 12 inches high, and the rice is therefore never 
more than a few inches deep in water ; this terraced rice is a sub-variety of 
rowa in my classification, and it gets nothing but air and rain-water ; 
it is the kind of rice land Roxburgh refers to, his account being drawm 
up in the Circars immediately south of Orissa, Not rarely, in this kind of 
rice cultivation, a bank is drawn across the upper part of the valley and a 
tank formed immediately above the rice platforms ; from this reserve 
the rice can be watered after the ram stops and the crop almost ensured. 
Now in all these cases it is manifest that the rice-fields can get no man- 
uring by silt from the rivers. 

“ In the North and East of Bengal the hills rise very suddenly from the 
plains ; there is little terraced rice, but there is a broad belt of land in 
which there is enough clay in the soil for rowa that extends from My- 
mensingh to Chittagong. In the most valuable rice land, as on the right 
bank of the Brahmaputra, throughout the Zilla of Mymensmgh, the water 
runs from the rice-fields to the Brahmaputra, and the fields are never 
deep in water. The land in the thoroughly inundated dis cts, as south- 
west of Dacca and Faridpore, is too sandy to grow lowa rice, and it is 
much less valuable than the belt of rowa land near the base of the hills. 
Roxburgh says in the place above cited that “the best rice lands are 
those that are overflowed annually by the inundations of large rivers.” 
But he is speaking of the Circars ; he probably never saw the fine rowa 
land of Mymensingh, Comilla, and Noakhali. The gross produce of 
swamp rice may be about as large as that of rowa, though raised at 
a greater cost of labour; but the value of the crop per acre is very 
much less. 

“ I am prepared to go further and to doubt w'hether even su'amp rice 
gets much silt. Where the water from a muddy rapid river gets through 
its bank (which is the highest part of the country) and spreads out over 
the lower country beyond, it loses its velocity very fast, and therefore 
drops all its silt in the “ bank,” i.e., near the river it has left. If this were 
not so the bheels would soon all fill up, and the “ banks ” (they may 
be a quarter of a mile wide) would not be the highest parts of the country. 
In fact, in swamp rice, the water is perfectly still and black, evidently all or 
very nearly all rain-water. Where the land is well silted, as in the case 
of large sandbanks, it is impossible to grow any rice but a little owsh 
(das), and usually not that till the land has been made more tenacious by 
a few ci ops of indigo or some other leguminous crop. I have no doubt 
of the most important fact that a large class of rice-fields in Bengal 
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annually cropped without manure or silting, maintain a perennial fertility ; 
though .Tike Roxburgh, 1 am not prepared with an explanation. John 
Scott, who was in 1870 Curator of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, was of 
opinion that " in these rice-fields the recuperative power o{ the soil is suffi- 
cient, under the sun and rain of Bengal, to go on growing the present 
crops of rice indefinitely” (Kew Bulletin). It will be found below in the 
remarks regarding some parts of Bengai as, for example, Jessore and the 
Sundarbans, that the soil is believed to be perennially fertile and produces 
an abundant harvest year after year, not only without the aid of manure, but 
in many cases without any cultivation whatsoever. But in these cases U 
is admitted the annual inundations fertilize the soil so that all that is 
necessary is to transplant the seedlings from the nursery or _ simply to 
plaster the seed in the plastic mud left by the receding high water. 
In concluding the present paragraph it may be said that the system of 
manuring rice, and especially the nursery beds in Bombay, should be read 
in continuation of the above remarks, as also the information furnished 
regarding the system of manuring which is practised in the Panjdb. 

Yield per Acre ; Total Production; Consumption per head of Population; 
and Disposal of Available Surplus, 

The information coilected by Mr. A. P. MacDonnell afforded perhaps 
the chief data on which the Famine Commissioners framed their opinions on 
the subject of yield per acre and total production of food-grains in Bengah- 
Important though these subjects are, they do not appear to have been 
dealt with, by any subsequent writer, in the same detail, and hence though 
the figures given by the Famine Commissioners are, for 1874 they may 
be here reproduced “Although it is not worth While in the existing 
defect of knowledge to attempt to make any definite estimate of the prob- 
able food produce per acre for Bengal, it may be as well to indicate 
broadly the limits within which this estimate must lie. The population 
being 60 millions and the acreage of food-crops about 4.8 £ millions, the 
consumption (at six maunds per head per annum, a slightly larger quan 
tity being assumed because of the less nutritious quality of rice)— 
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are the soils, so different is the rainfall, so numerous are the modes of 
cultivation, the crops and their outturn in the various districts of Bengal, 
that it is quite impossible to fix any absolute standard figure repre- 
senting the average outturn of an acre of land under any given food crop. 
As a rule, the cultivators themselves do not know it with any tolerable 
degree of accuracy. From such experiments and inquiries as have been 
made in Bengal from time to time, and after analysing all the statistics 
available on the subject. Captain Ottley, R.E., came to the conclusion 
that as regards rice — the great staple crop of Bengal — “ the average 
outturn for a number of years of all classes of land will be about 15 
maunds per acre. This may be accepted as the nearest possible approxi- 
mation to the truth, but not as a safe basis for calculation.” Mr. 
Mac Donnell’s extreme caution in advancing anyone figure of yield as appli- 
cable to the whole of Bengal cannot be too strongly commended. He wrote 
of his own calculations : — “No other character, however, than approxima- 
tions to the truth is claimed for these estimates.” "This question of 
average rates of produce has been one of the most perplexing with 
which 1 have had to deal. One maund, more or less, per acre may 
alter the complexion of a conclusion.” It will thus be seen that it is 
impossible to advance any one figure as being likely to express an 
average yield for the whole province. The writer has, however, tabulated 
all the returns to which he has had access and struck the mean with the 
result that it would appear 10 maunds of dman and 8 maunds of boro and 
dus would be fair average yields per acre. These figures are, however, 
so very much below those determined by test harvests in Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, and Assam that they may be regarded as below rather 
than above the mark. Sir W. W. Hunter ( Indian Empire, p. jj 1 ,?) gives, 
without any reservation, the average yield as 15 maunds of clean rice. 
One of the most instructive series of papers on the subject of Bengal rice 
will be found in the Journal of the Agr {-Horticultural Society of India 
( Vol . New Series, 1867). The Secretary issued to all district officers 

throughout the province a series of questions on the yield per btghd, the 
classes of rice grown, cost of cultivation, &c., &c. The replies are full of 
interest and should be carefully considered by anyone desirous of learning 
something of this most important but very indifferently investigated crop. 
In doing so the caution is necessary that the bighd is by no means a constant 
quantity. It would appear that the average of all the figures there given 
would justify 27 to 33 maunds of paddy or say 22 maunds of clean rice 
being the nearest approximation to the yield per acre. But so great are the 
extremes of the returns, not necessarily due to inaccuracies, but as a conse- 
quence of the variability of yield of different classes of rice. or the productive- 
ness or otherwise of the soils, that no average could be given for the whole 
of Bengal. It seems highly probable, however, that a yield of 22 maunds 
is more than double the actual yield per acre over the total area. If, 
therefore, we accept 10 maunds for dman and 8 maunds for dus and boro 
over the average of these crops given by the Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture, the total production in Bengal would be 39,95.38,240 maunds 
or, say, 14,269,223 tons. On working through Mr. A. P. MacDonnell’s 
Food-grain-supply it becomes apparent that ^ths of a seer is the average 
daily consumption of rice in Behar, and perhaps ?rds of a seer would be 
correct for Bengal proper, including Orissa. If the total population. (say, 
66 millions) were admitted to consume these amounts daily without inter- 
mission, they would require annually for their sustenance 4 2 r3 2 >9 2 >3 2 5 
maunds (or 15,117,583 tons). It is thus obvious that either the estimates 
of yield per acre, adopted in the above calculation, are considerably under 
the mark, or that the daily consumption recorded is what the people could 
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consume of rice, but do not all necessarily do so every day. This latter 
conclusion is more than likely the correct explanation, since the rich always 
do eat large amounts oi other food materials and the poor have Vo eke out 
subsistence bv greatly supplementing their diet with other less expensive ar- 
ticles than rice. The calculations given in the opening sentences of this 
chapter fas taken from the Famine Commission’s Report) were accordingly 
framed to embrace not rice onlv but all food-grains and pulses, whereas 
this review is intended to try and approach to some definite conception of 
the Bengal actual consumption of rice. In the above estimates of yield and 
production no provision has been made for seed. I f we assume the average 
amount of seed necessary for an acre of rice land to be 308), 42 million acres 
would require 3, 1 5,00,000 niaunds to be annually reserved for that purpose. 
And we have still further to allow for rice used as cattle food, wastage, ex- 
ports, and reserve stock. If a figure bo worked out for each of these items 
and the total be deducted from production, there would remain a very much 
smaller quantity than determined above (from an assumed daily consump- 
tion per head) as the amount used up by the people of Bengal. From the 
remarks already given of the Bengal Trade in rice, it has been shown that 
in the year 1888-S9, the net export of husked and unhusked rice collec- 
tively was 1,35,71,910 maunds. The Famine Commissioners allowed 
6,8S,oo,ooo maunds of food-grains as representing the wastage at 5 per 
cent., the amount used up as cattle food and the surplus retained to meet 
deficient years. The available information regarding rice does not allow 
of figures being given to represent the share of that amount which should 
be debited against rice production, but from general convictions obtained 
while reading up the extensive literature on rice, the writer is disposed to 
think that 40 million , maunds would be a liberal allowance. But the 
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( figures here discussed must be accepted more as denoting the lines on 
which it might be desirable to treat the subject, than as absolute facts. 
Each and every one of the statements made can be corrected without the 
general principles enunciated being materially disarranged. We thus 
see that the following items have to be debited against the Bengal rice 
production, the balance being the amount available for consumption : — 


Maunds. 

Estimated production from 42 million acres ... 39,95,38,240 

Amount for seed 3,15,00,000 maunds . . . . .9 

Exports (net) 1,35,71,910 maunds )• 8,50,71,910 

Loss, Reserves, &c., 4,00,00,000 maunds . . . j 

Amount of rice which in 1SSS-S9 was available for Local 

Consumption in Bengal 31,44,65,330 


Assuming the above calculation to be correct the 66 millions of people 
in Bengal would each have consumed a little more than l of a seer (or say 
lib) of rice daily. _ It will thus be seen that this final conclusion of daily 
consumption, derived from the estimated total production less net exports. 
See., and worked out to population, agrees very closely with the statement 
made by Mr. MacDonnell that in Behar the daily consumption might be 
put down at |ths of a seer and for the rest of Bengal at 3 rd seer. 

Mr. A. P. MacDonnell, in his valuable work on Food-grains in Beliar 
and Bengal, deals in an able manner with the question of available surplus 
(which meets the export trade and pays rent) and also with the reserve 
stocks, held up to meet the requirements between harvest or carried forward 
against the possibility of future deficient supply. Mr. MacDonnell’s work 
it will be recollected, was written in connection with the Bengal Famine of 
1874, but his opinions on village economy are no less true of normal than 
of abnormal seasons. He explains his elaborate and district to district 
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investigations in the following introductory remarks : — “ I submit that in 
rural Behar and Bengal a quantity of food-grain, equal to the absolute 
wants of the people during the intervals between harvests, is ahvajs in the 
district. The people must live, and all experience teaches the lesson 
that they, or, what for my purpose is the same thing, their via haj tins, 
keep in stock a provision at least sufficient to carry them on from one 
harvest to another. The inter-harvest periods being short, people will not 
run the risk of impairing, by exportation, the sufficiency of this provision, 
unless simultaneous importation, altering possibly the composition of the 
provision, leaves its absolute magnitude unaltered. 

“ Now, necessary and usual as is the retention of a portion of each crop 
for subsistence till the next crop comes in, the disposal of another portion 
to pay rent is, as things go in Behar and Bengal, as necessary and im- 
perative. Everywhere a very considerable portion of the cultivator’s rent 
is paid from the sale-proceeds of food-grain ; and the grain on which the 
rent is thus' financed for is, I submit, over and above the provision for 
subsistence made from each crop, and referred to in the last paragaph. 
In the case of those cultivators who lock up in their own store-rooms the 
provision necessary to carry them over the interval before next haivest, 
this is obviously so ; it is less obvious, but not less true, in the case of the 
needy classes who are in the tnahaj tin’s hands. For it is manifest that 
if a rayat of this latter description be only partially indebted, his partial 
independence, like the greater independence of his well-to-do neighbour, 
will show itself in the reservation of some provision for the immediate 
future; the grain, therefore, on which he finances for rent will be over 
and above that provision. If he be wholly in the mahajnn’s hands, the 
food-supply necessary for his subsistence, and for rent payment alike, 
goes to the mahajnn. But as the lattei must, and does, support the rnyai 
under pain of losing his principal and interest together, it comes to the 
same thing in the end, as if the rayat had, with the vi aha j tin’s sanction, 
retained the provision for subsistence and made over the rent-grain. 

“In fine, it is, I submit, a proposition generally true that the minimum 
food-supply, necessary to support from harvest to harvest a district, which 
is a surplus-producing distuct, may be, in considerations dealing with the 
disposal of such surplus, looked on as a fixed quantity, and, with the 
wants it supplies, eliminated from the argument. 

“ With a view to tracing out the manner in which this surplus is dis- 
posed of, it next became requisite to determine the quantity of food- 
grain which in each district is thrown on the market in financing for rent. 
To the solution of the question it was necessary to know, first, the actual 
amount of rent liquidated from the sale-proceeds of food grain ; secondly, 
the average prices at which food-grain is sold to realize this amount. On 
both points local enquiry was necessary, and these local enquiries were, 
at my request, conducted by the various district officers and the results 
communicated to me. The results are interesting and valuable, not 
only as far as the purpose in hand is concerned, but also as suggestive of 
trains of enquiry which will doubtless be followed up. 

“ Conjoined with the question of the proportion of the rent liquidated 
by the sale-proceeds of food-grain was the determination of the gross 
rental of each district. In those districts which enjoy the advantages of the 
Road Cess Act this was an easy matter; but in those districts into which 
the Act has not been, or u>as being, introduced there was some slight 
difficulty. I think, however, the difficulty has been surmounted, and that 
each section, in which the information was of use, contains a close approx- 
imation to the aggregate rents collected by zemindars in the particular 
district. I may note, in passing, that the rental of every district is very 
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disproportionately large compared with the amount which, in the shape 
of land revenue, such district contributes to the imperial exchequer. 

“ The determination of the share of rent liquidated by the sale-proceeds 
of food-grain, the ascertainment of the actual amount of this share in 
cash, and the knowledge t of the average rates at which food-grain is sold, 
rendered the calculation of the quantity so-sold a matter of no difficulty. 
The point thus reached, or the knowledge thus acquired, enabled me to 
make a tripartite division of the local food-grain supply into (a) the 
supply necessary for absolute wants, (b) the supply necessary to liquidate 
rent claims, (c) the residue, if any. This brought me to the consideration 
of the questions of district trade and stocks in hand, questions of high 
importance, but regarding which there is a complete want of precise in- 
formation. This want will, it is hoped, be supplied when our present 
system of inter-district trade registration shall have surmounted the 
difficulties incidental to all new arrangements. At present, however, the 
information to be gathered from this source is interesting, more for the 
promise of improvement it holds out, than for- its intrinsic worth ; more 
for the light it throws on the nature of the various commodities in which 
each district trades, than for the precision with which it gauges the magni- 
tude of such trade. 

“ It was, however, necessary for me to estimate the extent to which 
food-grain is kept in stock in each district, and this necessarily involved 
the question of the district’s trade in that commodity. Impelled by this 
necessity on the one hand, and having in ascertained, facts but a slender 
and not often significant basis for argument on the other, I was obliged 
to have recourse to speculation to supplement the points in which 
actual experience was defective. For the speculation I venture to make, 
I claim no further value than that it affords some clue to an opinion on 
matters confessedly obscure and intricate. I venture to suggest that in 
a district which produces a surplus, the quantity of grain sold to pay 
rent charges forms the grain fund as it were, from which exportations 
are in the first instance made. The terms of the argument, if I be 
permitted to dignify the speculation by such a name, presuppose a surplus, 
portion of which is sold to defray rent, and the sequel will show that every 
district with which I shall deal, except one, produces such a surplus. The 
grain, therefore, sold to pay rent is over and above the quantity required 
for consumption, and over and above a quantity which exists in addition 
and is held in reserve. In proportion to the sufficiency of this quantity held 
in reserve, the grain which, in liquidation of rent charges, passes into the 
grain-dealer’s hands is in the home market a drug, ana in ordinary 
years continues to be so. There being no market for it at home, it being 
superfluous as a reserve, it must be exported. 

“ But seeing that a residue still exists, in addition both to the provi- 
sion for subsistence and to this grain on which the rent is financed for; 
seeing that this residue, or a large portion of it, comes sooner or later 
into the grain-dealer’s hands, whether in satisfaction of debts, or in finan- 
cing for other wants, it is not fanciful to say that it is from the rent-grain 
exportation is first made, and not from the residue. How can a distinc- 
tion be drawn ? To this I answer, that the certainty (as I shall demon- 
strate) with which at fixed seasons grain is thrown on the market to meet 
rent charges, and the fact that at these seasons, immediately following 
each harvest, prices are cheaper than' at other times, induce traders to 
buy in and export. This fact then indicates a distinction. .The grain sold 
to pay rent is sold at stated times and at cheap prices; the grain sold 
for other necessities not so pressing is sold at various times and at dearer 
prices. Traders from outside ( who carry on a large business this way), 
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or home traders who supply foreign demand, will certainly export first 
the gram which affords the largest margin to cover profit and expenses. 
Afterwards, if the demand be greater than they can supply from this 
stock, they will export other grain, which, bought up by them at more 
unfavourable times and dearer prices, affords less of a profit. 

“ There are special circumstances in connection with the rice cultivation 
and. export trade of North Behar which support the speculation that the 
grain sold to pay rents is all exported, but those special circumstances 
will come more properly under the districts in which they occur. Here I 
shall sum up by stating that in every district of which 1 have treated, the 
grain sold cheapest is the grain sold to pay rents; and that as this will 
give the largest profit in foreign markets, it is the grain which is prob- 
ably first exported ; i.e., the minimum exportation of ordinary years, if 
the district reserves permit of its being all exported. 

“ Then arose the question — Is the residue of the year’s surplus the maxi- 
mum quantity reserved ? If not, what is the limit of accumulation of 
reserves, and how is this limit maintained ? 

“Suppose that a surplus-producing district this year holds 50,000 tons 
of grain in reserve, and that next year’s harvests are average harvests — 
Will these 50,000 tons which have not been drawn on this year be added 
to the reserve the ensuing year furnishes afresh? And, if so, where is this 
accumulation to stop ? These are the most abstruse, as they are among 
the most important questions of district economy. 

“ I cannot undertake to summarise the modes of treating them in each 
case that came up for discussion. Here I shall only say that, if in the 
case supposed the ensuing year be an average year, there is no doubt the 
previous year’s reserves partly swell the export grain fund ; such of them 
as do not swell the export grain fund are utilized by freer consumption 
which cheap prices, consequent on the abundant supply, permit; much of 
them is wasted, grain being a very perishable commodity. Jn my esti- 
mates of production I contemplate a good average year; short years on 
the one hand, and bumper years on the other, being excluded from the 
calculation of the average. But short years are ot ihe more frequent 
recurrence, and those often recurring short seasons are great solvents of 
surplus accumulations, whose raison d'etre is the knowledge, begotten of 
experience, that short years will come. ” 
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The chief peculiarities of the Rices of Bengal may be discovered from 
the following quotations from important works which treat of the main 
divisions of the province. 
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I.— Eastern and Central Bengal. 

Cultivation of Rice in the Dacca District. 

Mr. A. C. Sen, in his recent Report on the Agriculture of Dacca 
(pages 28-33), furnishes some useful information regarding rice. He 
divides them into three crops, sub-dividing each of these again into two 
sections. His classification may be thus exhibited : — 


I, Aman 


/ (a) Long stemmed — 

' Rayenda, 

Baoa. 

Khama. 

4. Ordinary form. 
Transplanted or Roua- 
5 1 . Shal. 

1 o 
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(a) Ordinary — 

C i . Bheslan. 

3 2, Boaila. 

J 3. Shaita. 

(.4. Surajmani. 

(b) Lepi- 

1. 

Or. . . . { jjj 

Mr. Sen’s remarks so fully exemplify the rice culture of a large 
portion of Eastern Bengal that his account may be quoted freely : — 

Long-stemmed paddy. 

“ This variety of paddy is extensively grown in the Dacca district. The low lands, 
the sides of jhcels, and low plains on which from 5 to 15 feet of water accumulates 
during the rainsare selected for this crop. It has a remarkable power of growth, fre- 
quently shooting up to the extent of 12 inches in the course of 24 hours as the inun- 
dation rises, and in the case of some varieties, such as rayenda and boon, attaining a 
length of from 10 to 20 feet. The greatest dangers to which it can be exposed during 
the season of inundation are a high and sudden rise’ of rivers, by which it is over- 
topped, and a strong current of water, by which whole fields are sometimes uprooted 
and carried away to long distances. 

"Soil. — The soil most suited to this variety of paddy is the stiff clay deposited 
on the bottom and edges of jhcels. 

“ M ode of Cultivation. — It has been stated above that the plants sometimes 
attain a length of even 20 feet. During the harvest, however, the whole plant is 
not cut off, but only the ears with about one-and-a-half feet of the straw are removed. 
The lower portion of the straw remains, and is locally known as nara. Itistoo coarse 
to be used as fodder even by the cultivators, who are far from being over particular 
as regards the quality of the food given to their cattle. It is sometimes used as fuel, 
but in most places it is gathered in heapsin the field and set fire to. The land is imme- 
diately after ploughed. This is generally done in December. It is then ploughed 
once or twice again and left exposed to the sun and rain till Chaitra (15th March to 
15th April) when the large clods, of which the field is probably very full, arc patiently 
broken down by the intamugar, and a somewhat rough tilth obtained. Advantage 
is now taken of a shower of ram to give the field one or two ploughings and harrowings 
more when the field is ready for sowing. This is generally done at the beginning 
of Baisakh (15th April to 15th May). About 15 seers of paddy is broadcasted over a 
bigha of land. 

“In the moist low-lying places where water begins to accumulate early in Baisakh, 
the sowing cannot be so long delayed. The varieties of the long-stemmed paddy grown 
in such places are the rayenda and baoa, and these are sown at the end of Magh or 
early in Falgoon (15th February to 15th March). The harvest time is the same as that 
for other varieties of dman paddy, namely , Aghan-Pous (15th November to 15th Janu- 
ary), so that these varieties of paddy remain in the field for ten months in the year. 

“ The seeds germinate in four or five days, when the field is rolled twice with the 
ladder. After the plants have attained a height of 4 to 5. inches, the soil is loosened 
by file rake, which also serves to_ thin the crop. After this the only operation to bo 
done till the harvest time comes is a weeding. In some places even this weeding is 
done away with. The crop is ready for tlie harvest in Aghan. The yield per bigha 
varies between 3 to 12 maunds. The average will be about four and-a-ha!f maunds.” 

Aman and Aits mixed. 

" In many places in the district it is customary to sow dman and dtis together in 
the same field. The advantage of this system is that if one of the crops fail/’the ryot 
can rely on the other. In an unusually favourable year, even two full crops may this 
way be obtained from the same field in a single season, but generally a half crop of 
paddy, and a 12-anna crop of dman arc got this way. 1 

"Tillage.— The straw of the previous year’s crop is collected in heaps, and burnt 
and the field is ploughed. If the ground is sufficiently dry, the plough is followed’ 
hy the'ladder, otherwise a ploughing only is given. This is generally done in Marti 
(15th January to 15th February). After an interval of two to ten days the field is 
cross-ploughed, and the ladder is used twice. After three or four ploughing more 
have been given, the land becomes ready for sowing, which is generally done in 
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Chnitra. ' Twelve seers of dus arc mixed with C seers of aman and sown broadcast 
over a bigha of land. The sowing is preceded by a ploughing, and followed by a 
ploughing and tw'o. rollings with the ladder. The seeds germinate in two to three 
days when the field is once ploughed, and twice rolled with the ladder. This process 
is technically termed ubhani. ' After about five or six days, the ladder islagam used 
with the object of crushing the clods, or more properly shaking them a little, so that the 
seedlings below tbcjn may have an opportunity of coming out. This operation is 
termed batar. The interval between the ubhani and batar is longer when the field 
is dry, for in such a field the shoots are longer in appearing when trie seedlings come 
above the clods, and the field looks green, the ladder is used once more, and this 
operation is termed jaoai. and it is done with the object of thinning the crops, as 
well as by somewhat checking the upward growth, ot making the plants stronger at 
the bottom The jaoai is followed by a harrowing with the rake. Atter about six 
days the field is weeded. A second weeding is sometimes given in about a fortnight. 
The aits is reaped in Ashar (15th June to 15th July).- During the rains, when the 
jhara (wild rice) paddy makes its appearance, this is pushed below the water with 
the aid of a piece of bamboo, so as to make it rot there, for otherwise the whole field 
would be choked up. This process is termed dagao, 

“ N.D. — When the same variety of paddy is sown successively more than two 
years on the same field, it degenerates into a wild paddy, which has the peculiarity of 
shedding the grain on the slightest touch, and hence it isknown a s jhara. T he iltiara 
paddy can hardly be distinguished from the wild paddy, growing’in the jheeis os the 
Madhupur jungle. \ 

“ Diseases . — There are several kinds of insects that do considerable injury totlhe 
paddy crop. One of them, known as panari, eats away the green leaves of t/|ie 
plant. Another black insect attacks the crop when the ears are just forming, an\d 
hundreds of fields are sometimes lost this way'. '1 he pest generally shows itself wheiA i 
no rain falls for days together in Kartik. Storms in the month of Karlik also prove \ 
injurious to the crop. 

“ Harvest. — The aman is harvested as usual in Aghan.” 

Transplanted Aman . 

“ The transplanted paddy is grown in the district in two different classes of land, 
namely, in the upper reaches of the valleys of the Madhupur jungle and in the com- 
paratively high and old dcarahs of the Brahmaputra and its branches. The paddy 
grown in the Madhupur valleys is a special variety, and is known under the name of I 
shaldan ; the transplanted paddy of other places goes by the general name of rovia or 
transplanted. The mode of cultivation followed there does not materially differ from 
that prevalent in West Burdwan ; only’ it is somewhat simpler. 

“Nursery — Seedlings are prepared in a nursery for which a plot of suitable land is 
selected, either close to the rayat’s homestead or in a corner of the field to be after- 
wards transplanted. It is ploughed four or five times in Baisakk, &nd in yeifh,as soon 
as a little rain-water has collected on it, the lepichanga is past over it several times 
so as to have the ground regularly plastered. While the preparation of the nurser 
land is going on, the necessary quantity of seed (6 seers for every bigha of land to b 
transplanted’ with) is weighed and soaked in an earthen pot for 34 hours. It is the 
drained and kept in a corner of the house covered with mats, leaves, &c., and weight 
ed. The seed begins to germinate in two to three days, when it is sown broadcast s 
thickly that the grains somewhat overlap one another. The seed is not covered witl 
the earth. When the seedlings are from a foot to 18 inches high, they are fit for, 
transplantation. _ _ 1 

“ Tillage . — In case of the jungle valleys, the first thing to attend to is to repair) 
the embankments thrown across the valleys for collecting water. The field is prepared 
by ploughing it in the mud two or three times. T he seedlings are then transplanted \ 
about half a cubit apart either way, putting in three to four plants in the same place. ( 
The transplantation is generally done about the 15th of Sravnn. The paddy is generally 
harvested in Aghan. It is better to do this as early as possible, for otherwise great 
damage is sometimes done by boars, monkeys and other wild animals In the case of 
the dcarah land, about two ploughings are given in the dry field. This is done as 
soon as the prerious crop, generally khesari, is off the ground. On such lands two i 
ram crops are sometimes grow'n in the same field in the same season. As early as j 
possible the field is sown with jute or dus paddy, generally ot the shaita variety. The j 
lute or the paddy is harvested early in Sravan, and then the field is immediately 
ploughed two to three times and transplanted with the aman paddy 'I he dm-' 1 
ndcr such treatment seldom yields a lull crop.” ’ 
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Aus Paddy. 

“ Of the several varieties of dus paddy under cultivation here, the boaila and 
shaiia stand sandy soil best, and the shaita has the additional advantage of taking 
only sixty days (whence its name, shat or sixty) to ripen from the time of putting in [ 
the seed. This class of paddy is grown (0 on the high grounds of the Madhupur 
jungle, where sufficient water cannot be collected for the cultivation of the shal paddy, 
and ( 2 ) on the comparatively high and sandy dearah lands. The dus paddy cannot 
be grown on lands on which more than two feet of water accumulates during the early 
part of the rains, for it grows to a length of three to three-and-a-half feet only, and 
does not rise with the rise of water, as is the case with the long-stemmed paddy. The 
land that grows »ws paddy is also considered the best for the jute crops, and therefore, 
with the increase of the cultivation of jute, the area under aus paddy is rapidly dimi- 
nishing. This is somewhat to be regretted, for this variety of paddy not only supplies 
the ray at with a food-grain, but provides his cattle with an excellent fodder. 

“ Tillage.,- The land on which dus paddy grows is light and easily workable. It 
generally bears two crops in the year — the dus paddy or jute during the rains, and one 
of the pulses or mustard during the cold weather. As soon as the rub hi crop isoff 
the field, it is ploughed and harrowed repeatedly to get the land ready for tne dus 
paddy as rapidly as possible. _ The preparation must be hastened, especially on the 
cAnrland, for here a late crop is sure to be lost by the rise of the rivers. On such lands 
the cultivator is sometimes obliged to make a green fodder of his dus crop, and in some 
years the rivers rise so quickly that even the fodder is lost. The sowing time, there- 
fore, is different in different localities. In the churs of Meghna, it is sometimes sown 
so early as the end of .1 lagh. In the highlands of North Manikgunge, again, the sow- 
ing is often delayed till the beginning of Baisak/t. 

'■ After-Treatment. — As soon as the plants have come out, the field is rolled 
with the ladder. After about a week, when the plants have grow n to a bright of 5 _or 6 
inches, the field is harrowed with the rake preliminary to the first weeding. The tines 
of the harrow will root out a good many weeds and somewhat thin out the crop. The 
most troublesome and laborious operation required to be done in an dus field is the 
weeding. In doing this the raya/s mutually help each other, and hired labour is also 
often resorted to in order not to lose time. 

The harvest time extends from the end of Ashar to the beginning of Bhadra." 

Boro Paddy. 

“ This class of paddy is of far greater importance here than in West Bengal. The 
placts in the Dacca district, where it is most extensively grown, are — ( 1 ) the sides of 
the jhils and streams of the Madhupur jungle; ( 2 ) the churs and edges of the 
Weghna, and its numerous branches and creeks subjected to strong tides ; (3) and in 
some of the churs of the Padma. 

" Soil — The soil best suited to the boro paddy is a mixture of clay and decayed 
vegetable matter or humous soil, and this is the nature of the soil on which it is 
grown within the Madhupur area. On the dcarahs of the Meghna, which is the 
greatest horo tract in the district, the soil is a fine sandy loam, rich in organc 
matter, and always kept moist by being flooded at every tide. This class of paddy 
is generally transplanted, but there are one or two varieties of it that are sown broad- 
cast and known as lebidhan. 

“ As soon as the rains are over, a plot of ground, from which the inundation water 
has just receded, is chosen for the nursery. The halmi creeper and other aquatic 
grasses are removed, and the place is worked into a soft mud oy treading on it. If a 
piece of sufficiently solt ground cannot be had, the land chosen for the nursery is 
ploughed three to five times, and then plastered by passing the lepichanya over it 
two or three times. When the nursery ground is being thus prepared, the seed is 
put in an earthen pot and soaked for 24 hours: it is then drained and kept under 
coicr till the germination begins. The seed is now sown broadcast on the nursery so 
thickly that the grains touch one another and even overlap. The seed is not covered, 
and has therefore to he carefully watched to see that no injury is done to it by birds 
and other animals. The plant comes out in five or six days. Thirty seers of paddy 
sown on one-fourth his; ha of land gives seedlings sufficient for transplanting two lighas. 
If the natural moisture in the nursery proves insufficient, as sometimes happens the 
ground should be artificially watered. 1 he seedlings are fit for transplantation as 
soon as they have grown to a height of about 9 inches, but seedlings intended for the 
dearahs of the Meghna subjected to strong tides are not removed till they have 
attained a length of trom 14 to iS inches. The usual time for putting in seed on the 
nursery is the F.rsl week of Kartii, and that for transplanting is Pons. No tillage is 
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generally needed for the boro land. All that is usually done is to transplant the seed- 
lings on the soft mud left by the inundation water, or that is always to he seen on the 
edges of tidal rivers. Now and then, however, boro paddy is grown (on somewhat 
stiffer ground, and, when this is the case, the land has to be prepared by three to five 
ploughings. Except on the edges of tidal rivers, the boro paddy requires to be arti- 
ficially watered, and this is done by the canoe-shaped vessel known as the dtini (in 
Burdwan as donga). At Mirpur, the cultivators water their boro paddy at every full or 
new moon. The fields are all situated on the banks of the Toorag, which here is sub- 
jected to tides, but the water does not rise high enough to reach tne fields. 

“ Injuries , &c .— The crop is sometimes injured by hail, floods, drought, and wild 
boars. 

“ The harvest time is Baisakh. The yield per bighn is’5 to 12 maunds, and thus, of 
all varieties of paddy grown in the district, the boro_ gives the greatest outturn. It is 
also the least expensive to grow, and has the additional advantage of not requinng 
any working bullocks for its cultivation. The boro land therefore fetches the greatest 
rent. At Mirpur, the rent varies between R2 and R4-S per bigha. On the dcarahs\a\ 
the Meghna nursery land is very scarce. The land geneially is low, and is not left 
dry by the inundation water sufficiently early to grow seedlings on it. The soil is 
also too sandy for a good nursery bed. When, therefore, a suitable plot of nursery 
land is found in any locality, it is turned into an immense nursery ground by the 
people of the neighbourhood, and even by men living at along distance. The chtir 
No. 64, or Bahor chtir, about 2 miles by 5'ths, is, this way, almost wholly occupied by 
nursery grounds. When I was passing by this chtir one afternoon, at the end of De- 
cember 18SS, 1 saw some 150 boats going away from the place laden with seedlings. 

Broadcasted. Boro Paddy or Lepi. 

“ In some of the islands of the Padma large areas of land are sometimes to be 
seen almost on the same level with water at low tide, and covered with mud so soft 
and deep that one standing on it is put in danger of being buried alive. The rayats 
have discovered a method ot cultivation to grow paddy on it known as the lepi. N° 
ploughing, harrowing, or anything of the kind is needed, nor is it possible on such 
lands. All that is necessary is simply to sow the seed broadcast, and plaster \lepa) 
the mud over it. This is, however, not an easy task owing to the unstable nature of 
the_ ground. The man sowing the paddy has to support himself on a plantain tree, 
a piece of bamboo, or the like. The land is flooded at every tide, but that does not 
injure the seed on account of the mud over it being plastered. Before sowing the 
lepi seed receives the same treatment as the seeds of boro and row a paddy. 

“ Is lepi a variety of boro or a result of cultivation? In some books the lepi has 
been taken for a variety of the boro paddy. This, I think, is a mistake, for not only 
can the variety of loro, usually grown this nay, be grown by transplantation like 
other varieties, but a variety of dies paddy, known as shaila, can also be, and is of- 
ten, grown as lepi. Near Kaliakur, again, when the land intended for the long-stem- 
med paddy is too wet to sow the seed on it in the usual way, the lepi system is often 
resorted to by the cultivators. The boro is sown as lepi in Aghan, and the shaila 
in Potts. They are both, however, reaped at the same time, namely, in Baisakh. 

“ Yield per bigha of different varieties of paddy — 

C (n) shaldan 3 to to maunds. 


(/) Atnan 

(2) Atts 

(3) Boro 


( (a) shat 
< ( 4 ) ordi 
L(c) long 


ordinary transplanted 
long-stemmed paddy 


3 to 7 

3 to 10 

4 to 6 

5 to 12 
4 to 6 


(?) Boro J(«) ordinary . . . . 5 to 12 ,, 

( 3 ) Boro . 4 to 6 

As still further exemplifying the character and value of the rice crop 
in Eastern and Central Bengal, the following passages may be given from 
a few of the Gazetteers. To reprint all the admirable articles that 
occur in each of the 24 volumes of Sir W. W. Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of Bengal, would necessitate the allotment of a special volume of this work 
to rice alone. The numerous references given above will enable the reader, 
however, to discover rapidly the more important ace mints of Bengal rice, 
and, by the careful study of these and other such passages, a fairly accu- 
rate conception can be obtained of the minor variations, both in the cha- 
pter of the rice grown and the systems of cullure pursued. For ex- 
pla.'gtr, while the drsetti rice is the chief crop of Bengal, in some 
r-.it. it might be said that tut was of co-equal importance, just a* 
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in the northern districts and in Behar, dtts rice is practically unknown. 
In a like manner transplanted avion [rosea rice) is plentiful in some 
districts, unknown in others. Boro, in still another tract, becomes the chief 
crop, while, in others, it is never cultivated, though, in some cases, land 
suitable for it may be plentiful. The passages here quoted, as exemplify- 
ing the character of Bengal rice, are believed to fully demonstrate this 
variability, while they make known the more interesting facts of methods 
of culture, yield, cost. See., See, 

Cultivation or Rice in the FarIdpur District. 

" Rice forms the staple product of Faridpur ; namely, dman, or winter rice; dust 
or autumn rice ; boro, or rice grown in deepwater; and ratio, rice. Of these four/ 
the first two are more generally Cultivated, and form the chief staple food of the 
District, but the latter are almostaluays consumed by the peasant who raises them. 
The dus and dman rices are sown broadcast, the seeds being generally intermixed 
on lands neither very high, nor yet too low. Where the dus rice is separately culti- 
vated, however, it is generally planted in pretty’ high and dry ground in Irotation to 
a crop of sugar-cane. The dman rice grows luxuriantly in rather low grounds where 
the rain-water collects. Some of the best qualities of dman rice are transplanted 
from nurseries into carefully prepared land, which has received repeated ploughings 
early in the rains, until the whole field is worked into knee-deep mud. All the supe- 
rior kinds of rice are derived from the rod or transplanted crop. The husbandman 
generally keeps this rice for sale, and uses the coarser varieties for his own consump- 
tion. In lands where the dus and dman are sown intermixed, the former can easily 
be reaped if the water rises slowly, but in the event of a sudden or rapid rise, would be 
destroyed. The dman rice is of two races, the baran and chhotnd, each comprising 
several forms. Of these races, the former is regarded by the Hindus as sacred, but 
the latter is not. A Sanskrit verse ( sloka ) is quoted from the Sdstras, containing a 
precept to avoid the use of chhotnd nee, on account of its ripening before the setting 
m of the cold weather. As already, mentioned, dman and dus rice are frequently 
sown together in the same fields during the early rains in March and April, but never 
later than the iotli of May, in places that are annually flooded. They grow rapidly 
with the rise of the water on the inundated lands, the stem sometimes reaching fifteen 
feet or upwards in length, according to the depth of water in places where it grows. 
The dtis crop being reaped first in June, July or August, the pruning which the dman 
thereby' necessarily undergoes, instead of doing any’ injury to the crop, rather im- 
proves it, as the shoots become more numerous and stronger after this cropping. It 
should be stated here that, although the fields are very carefully weeded both before 
and during the rains, it is impossible to rid them of a species of wild grass which 
ripens almost at the same time with the dus ; hence the dus paddy is seldom free from 
the seeds of this grass. Indeed, this is so generally the case, that the presence of 
these wild seeds is regarded as a sure indication of dus rice. The dman rice is 
generally reaped in November or December, but there is an early species, dsseinf, 
which is harvested in the Hindu month of that name, corresponding to the English 
September. In the same way, one early’ variety of dus ripens and is cut at the end 
of May. The other two kinds of rice, boro and rod (transplanted dman) are cultivated 
altogether on a different system. The boro is planted in the low beds of marshes and 
swamps or on the borders of shallow receding rivers, such as the lowest parts of chars, 
soots, and lep chars, as they are locally called. The seed is sown in nurseries in 
October or November, transplanted in January or February, and reaped in May or 
J une ’ 1 he rou, or transplanted dman, is grown on comparatively high lands, which 
are seldom or never submerged during tlie rains. The plants are raised in nurseries 
in May or June, transplanted in June or July, and reaped in November or Decem- 
ber. 1 he finer varieties of rice are obtained from the rod crop, and the next quality 
from the ordinary aman. Superior rice is seldom obtained from the boro crop, and 
never from the nus. Besides the defect of the dus rice already pointed out, namely, 
its admixture with grass seeds, there are others which render it a very inferior and 
undesirable article of food. The grain is coarse, never wholly free from a layer of 
red a s h or biowmsh colouring matter when husked ; has a tendency to clot together 
when boiling; and has scarcely any taste. Ordinary dman, although generally also 
coarse grained, is free from these objections, and more agreeable to the palate. 
Boro nee is generally coarse and heavy, and less sweet than dman, but superior in 
every respect to «<«. All the rice sown in the high lands and in shallow water, when 
r c , u * c ? s e }? *" e S f ou nd, so as to leave as little stubble as possible, and to save 
all the straw for the cattle. In deepwater, however, only the ears are cut off ; the 
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steins remain in the fields till the water subsides, when it is either burnt for manure 
or collected for household fuel, or for thatching purposes.” (Vol. V, 296-305.) 

Cultivation op Rice in the Jessore District. 

Rice cultivation may be said to be referable to two widely different 
sections, the one corresponding to the upp * and more cultivated tracts, 
and the other, to the lower swamps of the S derbans. The former may 
be taken as representative of the fertile cis Gangetic region which ex- 
tends from Calcutta, through Jessore, Nudd a, Birbhum, and Murshid- 
abad, to the Rdjmahal Hills, while the latter is l aracteristic of the lower 
Gangetic delta— a recently reclaimed, and in some respects temporarily 
cultivated, tract, which produces,almost without the aid of the plough, an 
abundant crop of exceptionally long-stemmed rice. Two extremely 
interesting accounts of the Jessore rice cultivation occur in Mr. J. West- 
land’s Refiort on the District of Jessore ; the one, by Mr. W. G. Deare, 
gives particulars mainly of the upper section of the district, and the other, 
by Mr, Westland himself, deals with the great problem of the utilisation of 
the Sunderhand swamps. The latter is unfortunately too exhaustive to 
be quoted iri its entirety in this work, though it may be remarked that it 
would richly repay perusal. 

'I he "following are the main points brought out by Mr. Deare in his 
account of rice cultivation in Jessore proper ( App . Rep. Dist. of Jessore by 
J. Westland) 

For Amon Paddy. 

“ Operations begin about the 20th February, sometimes the beginning of March 
if there has been much rain in February, by firing the stubble of the previous year’s 
cultivation. This process goes on during all March, and, as a field is cleared, ttie 
ashes are ploughed into the soil. The stubble is fired after a hot dry day about 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, and'it is a remarkable sight, as the evening closes, to see vast 
bheels on fire. The smoko from these bheels sometimes becomes disagreeable, as 
dense clouds of it are borne along by the evening breeze, enveloping the landscape 
as it were in a thick fog. After the spring showers fairly set in, the firing process is 
discontinued and ploughing is pushed on rapidly. 

For A'us. 


The preparation of the land begins about the 20th December or first week in 
January, as the higher lands on which this description of paddy is grown becomes 
sufficiently dry to admit of the plough being used. But as the winter crops are also 
raised on such lands, ploughing is delayed till March ; by the 20th March ploughs 

are in full work. Boro and Raida. 

No ploughing is necessary. The paddy is sown in bheels and swamps after the 
inundations subside, about the middle of December. Preparations begin by remov- 
ing the rank weeds, called kalmi, that have grown so luxuriantly during the rains, and 
subsided in thick layers over the ground as the water receded. 1 he paddy is then 
sown in about 10 inches to a foot of water, being transplanted from nurseries. . 

Boro mixed with raidd in proportion of nine of the former to one of the latter, is 
sown on a plot of soft earth immediately after the inundation has receded, about the 
close of October. This plot may be considered the nursery in which the paddy grows 
till fit to he transplanted to i/« 7 s, from which the deposit of kalnn weeds has been 
removed as described above. . , . , . • . ' , 

Sowing and Planting. -Panting out is unknown m this part of the coun- 
try, except in the cultivation of boro paddy. The paddy is sown in a nursery about 
the close of October: by the middle of December the water in the bheels is sufficiently 
low to enable the cultivator to clear away the accumulation of weeds. The seedlings 
are then transplanted to the bheels, and sown -in about 6 to 10 inches of water arid 
allowed to grow for about a fortnight or three weeks, when they are again transplant- 

CJ UarZ'-The leaping 7 cl 'pkddy begins about the first week in Dc ' 

cember, and is continued throughout the month to the 15th of January. Hie«rrs 
harvest begins about the 15th July, and is continued to the close of August. lire 
deegn crop is cut about the first week in December. Boro paddj is cut in April, ana 
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with it the tops of the rdidd are taken off. The rdidd matures about the middle 
of October, when it is cut. 

“ Yield .~ During the past cold season, 1 personally cut, weighed, and tested the 
yield of paddy in various parts of the sub-division of Naral and on the best lands, 
that is, lands that had suffered least from the effects of the cyclone, I frund that a 
bigah yielded as much as 12 maunds. From inquiries I have made in various places 
1 find the average amount of raw produce from a bigah ol dman paddy may be 
fairly set down at 13 maunds, value R11. Of course the value fluctuates with refer- 
ence to the supply and prevailing market rates. But the above, so far as I can as- 
cetain — and I have made a careful inquiry, — would be what a rayat would expect as a 
fair average return. 1 he average yield of dus would be 8-1 maunds per bigah, value 
R6. Boro and rdidd may be classed with dman paddy, but the value of boro appears 
to be greater, averaging about a rupee a maund higher. This may be accounted for. 
During the dman harvest paddy is so abundant generally that prices invariably fail, 
whereas boro is cut while paddy is at its highest value. There is also more labour 
expended on the boro crop. 

“ Soils suitable for Rice . — There are two descriptions of tand in this part of the dis- 
trict, designated by the rayat boro jami (land) and ashari jami. The lowest portions 
of bheels, in short swamps, are placed under the head boro garni. No plough- 
ing is ever needed, and the rent paid for such land is Ri-10 to 1-12 per bigah, 
while for the higher dry lands classed under ashari jami, on which are sown the 
dman, dtts, and winter crops, the rent paid is R1-4 to 1-8 per bigah. It appears a 
higher rent is paid for boro jami land in consideration of less labour being expended 
in preparation and the saving in cost of ploughing. 

“ Method of Cultivation . — The mode of cultivation is certainly primitive. The 
implements of agriculture are of the most defective and imperfect form ; hoeing 
is entirely dispensed with as too laborious an operation. The soil is scratched with a 
rudely constructed plough, the handle of which communicates but little power of 
directing it, and the share, scarcely penetrates the ground to a depth of 3 inches. 
The business of the harrow is performed by an instrument like a ladder on which the 
husbandman stands. Bullocks are used for ploughs and harrows, but they are small 
meagre specimens. In the soft alluvial soil of Lower Bengal instruments and oxen, 
such as they are, seem to answer all purposes of agriculture. Manure is never used. 
The soil seems to be so very fertile that it will bear crop after crop sown without 
intermission. It must, however.be taken into account that the annual inundation has 
doubtless a fertilizing influence. The weeds that grow and decay on the land 
ploughed into the soil, together with the ashes of burnt stubble, tend to enrich the 
ground. Irrigation is not necessary, and is seldom employed. In the cultivation of 
the boro crop it is sometimes resorted to, when a drought prevails in March and April. 
The water evaporates rapidly under a vertical sun, and it becomes necessary to sup- 
ply the loss by conducting water along narrow cuts leading from the deeper parts of 
the bheel. The tabular statement will show the number of times the land is plough- 
ed for each crop. 

'' Cost of Cultivation . — It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the cost of cul- 
tivation on account of the various customs that prevail. The gdtd, or mutual help 
system, is observed in some villages. Five or ten rayats, each the owner of a 
plough and a pair of bullocks, form a gdtd or club to help one another in ploughing 
their lands ; no expense for ploughing is necessary beyond the first cost of instruments 
and bullocks. But in estimating the expenses and profits of a rayat, we must take the 
cultivation of a whole year. Take, for instance, a bigah of ordinary ashari jami 
land on which the rayat has raised an dman and a winter crop, the following table | 
will show the cost and profit: — I 


CULTIVA- 
TION : 
Eastern & 
Central 
Bengal. 

Jessore. 


Cost of Cultivation. 

Value of Crop. 

R a. p. 

Ploughing . .200 

Weeding . .-100 

Seed . . .180 

Reaping , .200 

Watching . .100 

Litigation . .080 

Rent . . 180 

~ R a. p. 
Paddy . . 11 0 0 

Mustard . . 600 

Peas . . . 3 0 ,0 

Total 20 0 0 
Deduct cost ’980 

Profit 10 8 0 

Total . g 8 0 
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stems remain in the fields t; , . . , , 

01 collected for household ‘ ,5C chief facts brought out by Mr. Westland re- 
Cultivati 

Rice cultivation * r » AND Trade in. Rice in the Sundarbans. 
sections, the one Ctftade connected with ]essore is the rice trade, and the sub- 
and the other to the l(?y s l lor dy stated thus, The south of the district, and 

bet a 1 - e n° as re nr e s en 1 1 i a ^ /ice-producing- tract. From the lessore 

be taken as represtntat lc | terean j’ Sundarbans through those of Jessore, there is 

tends from Calcutta, thro., westward towards Calcutta. Rice also goes north- 
abad, to the Rajmahal Hills,' sub-divisions of the sudder and of Jhenida, which 
Gangetic delta— a recently recl'tfe for local consumption, 
cultivated, tract, which product serve as a grand rice-supplying tract was pointed 

abundant crop of excenf-'S. 0 ns ’784 and 1785. 

-* lie clearing of bundaiban forest is a most arduous under- 
intercsting accounts tcr t w ; ne w ;tu each other to such an extent, that each sup- 
land s Report ftts the other, and some of the trees are of an immense size, one 
gives partifcrce, of which a good specimen is seen at Morrellganj, spreading and 
by Mr-.' down new stems till it covers, perhaps, an acre of ground. Trees like these 
, ,7 <- be cut down and removed in bulk, they must be taken)piece-meal, and the 

tne o s (. j 3e cut U p j ntQ pj cces before an attempt is made to cut it down. But 
he quQ es are no t ti) C only difficulty, for there is a low and almost impenetrable 
\\ rush wood which covers the whole surface. This brushwood has simply to be 
hacked away bit by bit by any one who attempts to penetrate into the forest. 

“ Dangers of Snndarban Cultivation. — And there is no small danger from wild 
beasts while all this is going on. Alligators one is not likely to come across, except 
on the immediate banks of rivers; but tigers are not unfrequent, and occasionally 
break out upon the defenceless forest-clearers if the latter approach their lair too 
closely. A great number of these accidents one never hears anything about, but the 
occasions on which one does hear of such depredations through their occurring near 
inhabited places, are very frequent. 

“ Sometimes a tiger takes possession of a tract of land and commits such fearful 
havoc that be is left in peace in his domain. I am not writing of things which may 
occur, but of things which have occurred. The depredations of some unusually 
fierce tiger, or of more than one such tiger, have often caused the retirement of 
some advanced colony of clcarcrs, who have, through their fear, been compelled to 
abandon land which only the labour of years has reclaimed from jungle , 

“ Suppose, however, that the Sundarban cultivator has got over these difficulties, 
and the equally formidable, though less prominent, difficulties entailed by a residence 
far from the haunts of men, his dangers have not yet passed. Unless the greatest 
care be taken of the land so cleared, it will spring back into jungle and become as 
bad as ever. So great is the evil fertility of the soil, that reclaimed land neglected 
fora single year will present to the next year’s cultivator a forest of reed (nal). 
He may cut it and burn it down, but it will spring up again as thick as ever ; and it 
takes about three eradications to expel this reed when once it has grown. The soil, 
too, must be cultivated for ten or twelve years before it loses this tendency to at 
once cover itself with reed jungle. , 

“Reclaiming Rayats. — I he first and heaviest part of the clearing of any plot 
of land is usually done at the expense of the proprietor, the person who has 
settled with Government for the land ; and when the clearing has proceeded to a 
certain point, he settles rayats upon the lands thus partially cleared and they bring 
it into cultivation. These rayats call themselves “ abad-kari ’’ or reclaiming rayats, 
and esteem themselves to have a sort of right of occupancy in their lands. When 
these, rayats thus begin, they occasionally themselves extend their lands by additional 
clearings, but it may, 1 believe, be stated, as a general rule, that the greater part 
of the actual clearing work is done at the expense of the capitalist , and not of the 
rayats. 

“ Migratory Cultivators. — When a sufficient number of people are gathered to- 
gether, they tend of course to form a settlement, and to remain permanently where 
they are. But the furthest advanced parts of the cultivation and some also of those 
which arc not new or remote from old lands, arc carried on uoon a different principle, 

A large number of rayats, who live and cultivate lands north of the Sundarbans 
—that is, near the line of rivers which crosses the district from Kochua, through 
Baghahat and Khulna, to the Kabadalc — have also lands in the Sundarbans, held 
under different landholders. 

, Seasons of Cultivation. — The cultivating seasons in the Sundarbans are later 
titan those farther north, and the plan which is followed by these double cultivates 
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is this. The months of Cheit, Bysack, and Jeth, are spent in cultivation at 
home. The rayat then having prepared his home cultivation embarks his ploughs, 
and his oxen, and his food, in a boat and takes them away bodily to his “ flSarf, 
or Sundarbati cultivation. Assar 3 Sraban , and Bhadro , are spent in ploughing 1 and 
sowing and preparing the crops there* the rayat building for himself, with materials 
he has partly brought with him, a little shed under which he lives. The water 
gets high in Sraban and Bhadro, hut that is little impediment to cultivation. 
Many of. the lands under rice cultivation are below high-water mark, but the 
planting is easy, for rice sown on higher lands is transplanted into these low lands 
when it is strong enough to bear the water. 

“ The rayat now again comes home, and these outposts of cultivation are abso- 
lutely abandoned — large extents of cultivated rice fields and not a symptom of 
human habitation. By the end of Agrayan, the rayat has cut and stored his home- 
cultivated rice, and he then goes to the Sundarbans, re-erects his hut which has 
probably been destroyed during his absence (or lives in the open) and reaps his 
Sundarban rice. At that season of the year I Pons and Magli) reapers or “ dawals” 
crowd to the district and they are extensively employed all over the rice fields of 
the Sundarbans. When the rice- is cut and prepared for sale, the byapdris are sure 
to come round and buy it up, and the zemindar will also send his agents round to 
collect the rents from the rayats. The rayat has sold his grain, and paid his rent, 
and the rest of the money he can bring back with him to his home. 

“ Settlements of Cultivators. — While a great many cultivators in the more remote 
parts of the Sundarbans follow this method, there are in the nearer parts large 
settlements of rayats who dwell permanently near the land they have under cultiva- 
tion. But it must be remembered that these tracts are after all sparsely inhabited, 
and that many of the rayats who dwell in them, besides having, a holding near their 
own houses, have another eight or ten miles away, which they visit only occasionally 
when they have work to do. The great fertility of the land renders it easy for 
rayats to hold large areas under cultivation, and thus, what with resident large cul- 
tivating rayats and non-resident rayats, we do not find in the Sundarban tracts a 
population at all equal to what the amount of cultivation wouldilead us to expect. 

“ Absence of Villages. — There is another thing to be noticed with reference to 
the dwellers in these regions, namely, that they do not tend, as in other places, 
to group themselves into villages. Probably this is one result of their having hold- 
ings so large that it is most convenient to live near them. But, whatever the 
cause, many of the village names on the maps represent no sites of villages as we 
usually understand a village, but represent great seas of waving paddy with home- 
steads dotted over them, where families live apparently in perfect seclusion. This 
description, however, hardly applies to older settled tracts, such as pergunnah Hogla. 

“ Embanking.— I have neglected to note another feature in the reclamation and 
cultivation of these Sundarban lands, namely, the embanking of water inlets. It is a 
characteristic of deltaic formation that the banks of the rivers are higher than the 
lands further removed from them, and the whole of the Sundarbans may be looked on 
as an aggregation of basins, where the height of the sides prevents the water coming 
in to overflow the interior. Many of these basins are so formed, that, left to them- 
selves, they would remain under flood, as they communicate with the surrounding 
channels by khals which penetrate the bank ; and a great part of reclamation work 
consists in keeping out the water, and thus bringing under cultivation the marsh land 
inside. 

“ Extent of Rice Fields. — It is difficult to give an idea of the wealth of rice fields 
that one sees in passing during harvest time along the rivers which intersect the 
Sundarban reclamations. In other parts of the country, one’s view is always restricted 
by trees or by villages, but in these Sundarbans it is different. You look over one 
vast plain, stretching for miles upon each side, laden with golden grain; a homestead 
is dotted about here and there, and the course of the rivers is traced by the fringes of 
low brushwood that grow upon their banks; but, with these exceptions, one sees in 
many places one unbroken sea of waving dhdn, up to the point where the distant 
forest bounds the horizon. Of course this is not always the view ; one cannot reclaim 
a whole estata m one day. In places where reclamation has only more recently 
begun, a fringe of half a mile broad on either side of the river contains all that has as 
yet been done by the extending colony. 

“ Injury done by Cyclones. — These colonies sometimes suffer most severely from 
cyclones. Their houses and their fields are only a foot or two above high-water 
mark, and when the cyclone wave pours up the great streams of the Passar and 
foe Harmghatta, and from them spreads all over the country, the inundation works 
cruel havoc among these low-lying isolated villages. The grain in their fields is 
spoiled; their houses are tom away, and all their stores are lost!; their bullocks 
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" Chandkhaii is after ali only one out of many /infs, and besides tbe trade that is 
done in the hats, there is an immense traffic carried on, less conspicuously, by traders 
stationed all over the Sundarbans. Some of these have large ships, and with them 
visit the clearings and fill their ships close to where the grain grows. Others sta- 
tioned at some village, buy up grain when they can get it, and ship it of themselves 
or sell it to larger traders. And everywhere there will be found a class of traders 
called “ fariass,” who insert themselves between the more petty sellers and the 
regular trader or byapari, buying up in very small quantities, and when a certain 
bulk has been accumulated, waiting for the byapari to come to buy, or taking the 
grain to him to sell it. 

“ In these ways, then, the rice passes from the hand of the cultivator into that of 
the trader (byapari) or the merchant ( mahajan ). The trader is a man who has a 
capital, perhaps, of R300 or K400, he sometimes exports his purchased rice himself, 
taking it to the merchant in Calcutta or elsewhere, who will buy it, and so give him 
money to use for a second similar transaction ; or he will sell it on the spot to the 
larger exporting merchants, men who have large firms in Calcutta, and have agencies 
in the producing districts. 

“ Export Routes . — The principal export from the Sundarbans is to Calcutta, and 
there is a_ general westward motion of the grain through them, the produce of the 
I 3 akarganj Sundarbans passing through the Jessore rivers. The routes adopted for 
this traffic are nearly the same that they were a hundred years ago.” 
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Cultivation op Rice in the BAkarganj District. 

“ Rice is the only cereal grown to any extent in the District, and is divided into 
three crops, -^the dman, or winter rice ; dus, or autumn crop ; and boro, or spring rice. 
The avian yields the finest grain, and is the staple crop ot the District. It is sown 
on the setting in of the rains in April or May', transplanted from the beginningof 
June to the middle of August, and reaped in November and December. This crop 
requires to be carefully protected, and in a low-lying district like B&karganj, covered 
with a complicated network of rivers and watercourses, its cultivation is attended 
with some risk, as the crop will not grow' unless the ears of corn can keep well 
above the water, cl man rice may be divided into two sorts, vis., coarse (viola) and 
fine (chi ban). 

. Tf >e nils crop is sown in spring and the early part of the hot weather, and reaped 
in August. In many parts of the District it is transplanted like the dman rice, but in 
the northern portion it is simply soW’n broadcast. The third rice crop, the boro, 
although not equal in importance to the dman or dus crops, is cultivated, to a consi- 
derable extent, on the alluvial river accretions, and on other low-lying grounds. It is 
generally sown broadcast in December, and is reaped in April, or May, but is some- 
times transplanted. It yields an abundant crop of a very coarse and bard rice, chiefly 
consumed by the poorer^ classes, ivh(> value it because it comes in at a season oi the 
year when no other rice is ready. It is a quick-growing grain, and one variety of it 
get- the name of shdtid, the period from seed-time to harvest being only sixty days ” 
( Vol. V., 202.) 0 J ■ 


Cultivation of Rir.p. i,v tup \bmvi Dwtcpt 



51 ana oepremuer its ft tiara) ; fa; Avion, or winter rice, planted in tlu 
months of June or July (Askar), and harvested in November (Agrahdyati) ■ f-il Boro 
jnsr uce. Planted in January or February (Sfdgh), and reaped in March or April 
{. Chatira); \ 4 ) ¥0**9 sown m April or May ( Baisdkh ), and reaped in October or Nov- 
ember (iCarf!*) Aus rice is sown on comparatively high land, after it has been 
ploughed up and moistened by the early showers of rain in the end of May, and is not 
transplanted. Aman is sown in low, moist land, and transplanted a month later in 
low lands, w-hich are then covered with shallow water. Boro rice, after being sown, is 

IF IF a Aiin"ir d /iag!i 0 dA la " d { ' Statisttcal Accauni of Bengal, jfadiya'by 

Cultivation of Rice in the Maldah District. 

The staple crop here, as elsewhere in Bengal, is rice, of which the following are the 
Jir U Mav ,ef TfC et,eS:— ^ ^ ) Boro, sown in November and December, and reap,-d 1 n April 
or May. It is grown on low-lying and marshy lands, and requires to be transplanted 

T,1£gra!n!s — and chielfy used 
J 2 ) Bhadai, sown in April and May, and reaped in August and September, ft 
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crop wmeu ts identical uiu ° - x KP e 

of the District. The grain is coarse, and consumed bv the P oor ^, cl ^“ mbcr . u ; s 
3) Aman, sown in June and July, and reaped m November and ^es not Require 
sown in low-lying lands which go under water during the rains, an d ° c t " thcr \ v ; t h 
transplanting, ft is extensively cultivated throughout the d'stnct, and. togernc 

the haimantik, forms the main harvest on which d ?P e ". d ^ 1 ' 0 . f ° od ' ith P fhc Kdrtil sdtl 
It may probably be identified not so much with the aman as wan in 

of Eastern Bengal. 

( 4 ) HaivtantiL- 

ordinarv aman, It — ^ — -- j-.. - . 

harvested in November and December.” ( pVA, 7°~7 2 -) 

{.angpur District. 


-This crop requires^ ransplanting, and more ^ e f ( ' I P^ s anc j 
is sown in June or Jolty, transplanted in Ju y S 


Two principal crops are 
, and the 


Cultivation op Rice in the 
“Rice forms the staple crop of the Rangpur 
sown and reaped during the year, namely, the dus ok bain or autumn » •. V j 

7mnn or haimantik or cold-weather rice These two\fircat genera are both dwidea 
into different species, and these again are sub-divided i\t° . vcr / mjiny v • . 

Aus orlAutumn Rice is divided into three species , — n a,ts "" ’ 

and jdlidus dhan. .... lands The seed is sown 

(a) The first-named species grows best on high-Iyinj\ 1 , a mus tard 

broadcast on high j-ichlands, from which crops of s uj^ar- ca ^ pp (April and 

S 'tl er too 
arch)' on^ands 
dr and Srdhan 

moist soil, and 
i 0 f r ivers and 
Vr..f dman or 

marshes, and reaped in Ashar and Srdban (June— August). A crop Onmp. e . The 
winter rice is often sown in the same field with jali aus, and at the same tin* e’ a rd by 
dman nee springs up after the removal of the dus crop, being brought forvvv s t. 
the rains, and a second crop is also obtained at the time of the usual winter harvetye ' n to 
Aman Rice forms the great winter rice ciop of the District. It is divided i\aj, 
two species, ropd or rovd dhdn, which is transplanted ; and bund, bond or bhuiykw 
which is sown broadcast. 

(a) The ropd or transplanted dman rice is sown in the first instance upon high^ 
land. When the seedlings are about a foot high, after the early rains have moist- 
ened the soil, they are gradually transplanted to marshy lands covered by about 
ten inches of water. In the eastern part of the District, between 4 he Tista, Dliarla, 
and Brahmaputra rivers, a variation is often introduced into the cultivation, 
and the rice is transplanted twice. First, when the shoots are about a foot high, 
they are transplanted into high dry land, which is well manured, and weeded. 
When about two feet high, they are retransplanted to wet, marshy soil. This 
practice is said to render the plants more hardy, and to save seed, the shoots from a 
single grain being often divided into nine or ten plants. This doubly transplanted 
rice is called gdchhi\dli an. Ropd dhdn Is sown in the months of Chaitra, Baisdkh, 
nnUJatshthd (March — June) transplanted in Srdban and Bhadrd (July — September), 
and reaped in Agrahaydn and Paush (November — January). In cases where the 
plant is transplanted twice, the first transplantation takes place a little earlier; the 
second transplanting goes on in Aswin and Kartik (August— October)— -Tlie peasan- 
try enumerate no less than a hundred and seventy varieties of ropd rice. \ 

The second or broadcast species of dman rice is sown in the beds of marshes! 
and rivers in the months of Phalgun and Chaitra (February— A Drill and reanerl in ’ 
Aerakaydn ay* Paush (November-January). This rice is ?requentfy sown in 
the same held with the aus rice mentioned above. The growth of the plant keeps 
pace with the rising of the water in the marshes, during the rainv season the stem 
sometimes growing to a length of twelve feet. This species of rice is not very extend 
sively cultivated. ( VII 234 - 237 ,) J 

Cultivation of Rice in the Lower Bengal Generally. 
Perhaps one of the most instructive accounts of Lower Bengal Rice 
Culture is that given by the Director of Land Records and Agriculture in 
his first Annual Report. It, however, refers to the Bard-wan District, more 
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especially wbat might be called the - interfluvial Hooghly-Damudar tract 

extending to Midnapur , 

“ Paddy is by far the most important-crop of the divisjoti. There are very large 
areas, especially in the western part of it, that grow nothing but paddy. 

Classes . — All the different varieties of paddy cultivated in Bengal may be 
grouped under three primary classes distinguished from one another by marked 
characteristics— (i) the tins or early, (2) the dm an or late, and (3) the bora. (1) The 
(t»s is a coarse variety difficult to digest and eaten by the poorer classes alone. It 
is grown on high lands, and requires much less water than the other two classes. 
When sown broadcast, as is the general practice, it is a good deal more troublesome to 
grow than the dman. It also yields a smaller outturn and fetches a lower price. But 
it supplies the rayat with a food-grain and his cattle with fodderat a time of the year 
when both are very scarce. It is also off the field early enough to permit of piepara- 
tion of the land for the rabbi crops, the winter vegetables, including potatoes or 
sugarcane. (2) The dman class includes most of the varieties of paddy, and is 
grown over a larger area than any other crop. ,It is cultivated on low lands with a 
clay soil, and requires much more water than the fins. The finest varieties of paddy 
belong to this class. (3) The boro is a coarse paddy, some of the varieties being the 
coarsest known. It is less nutritious than the other varieties. It is grown on soft mud 
on the sides of rivers, canals, or lakes. Edges of rivers subjected to strong tides are 
of all placeslthe most suited to growing this class of paddy. 

Varieties . — It would serve no useful purpose to enumerate the more than one 
thousand different varieties of paddy grown in this division. Almost every consider- 
able village has a variety of its own, and every year sees the extinction of some of the 
old varieties and the appearance of some not known before. Paddy is perhaps the 
best instance known oi the variations which plants have undergone under cultivation. 
Originally an aquatic grass, the one characteristic which it has most persistently 
retained amidst all the changes brought about by differences in climate, soil, and 
mode of cultivation is the need of a large quantity of water for its proper growth. 
According to the popular saying, " diidn pan nctya snail ” — paddy and betel should 
have a bath every day. It is the belief of the rayats that give the paddy but this one 
thing needful, and it will grow in any- soil and under any climate. Indeed, the 
facility with which it adapts itself to the different classes of soil from the stiffest clay 
to the lightest of sands, and from the peaty to the saline, is simply wonderful. Com- 
pared with the advantages of a proper supply of water, all other questions in its 
cultivation, namely, the quality of the seed used, the nature of the soil on which it is 
grown, the manures applied, and the mode of cultivation adopted, are things of very 
minor importance.” 

The Director then proceeds to give a detailed account of each of the three 
chief crops named above. Unfortunately space cannot be afforded to 
reproduce the report in its entirety, but the following passages convey 
the chief points that seem necessary to amplify the information already 
given 

/. — At/s. 


dotation . — The high lands on which dus paddy is grown generally produce 
two crops in the year. As soon as the paddy has been gathered, the field is prepared 
for one of the rabbi crops ; in this part of the country one of the pulses or oilseeds. 

In dearah lands the paddy is sometimes followed by wheat or barley. Potatoes 
and o'»s paddy form a rotation in some places. 

On such lands (ills paddy is the only rain crop grown excepting in jute-growing 
districts, where the following rotation is generally adopted : — 


First year 
Second year. 


J 1. A'us paddy. 
{2. One ' " 


One of the pulses or oilseeds, or the two mixed together. 
1 3 - Jute. 

1 . 4. One of the pulses or oilseeds, or the two mixed together. 
Sugarcane is grown on dus land, but it is not a rotation crop. It takes a full year 
to mature, and can be grown only at long intervals, say every third or fourth year 
the crop which precedes and follows it being paddy. 

A'us paddy is one of the best cleaning crops and is often grown as such. If an 
orchard is to be made or plantains are to be grown, it is on the standing dus paddy 
that the trees are generally planted. When this plan is not adopted, it becomes 
sometimes extremely difficult to put down the weeds, specially the ulu (Saccharum 
cylindricum). 
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Harvest. — The harvest time for Aits paddy extends from the last week of 
Bhddra to the second week of Asioin (last three weeks of September). The dus 
paddy is harvested while yet slightly green, for, if allowed to ripen fully, it will shed 
some of the grain, and dus straw being brittle, will get broken. A' us paddy again, 
excepting what the ryots keep for seed, is intended for immediate consumption. 1 he 
reaping implement used is the sickle. A'tis paddy is cut close to the ground and 
laid in the field in parallel lines for nearly a week. It is afterwards made into sheaves 
and taken to the threshing-floor, or put in heaps of some 100 to 150 sheaves each, 
the tops and sides of which are carefully smoothed to let rain water escape easily 
without penetrating into them. 

Yield. — The outturn per bigah varies from 4 to S maunds of grain and 3 to 7 
pons of straw. 

Heavy rains are injurious to dus paddy. 

Diseases. — A kind of black insect, resembling the common mosquito, sometimes ^ 
eats away the cellular tissue of the leaves. 

Transplanted A'us. — Instead of broadcasting the seeds, dus is sometimes 
transplanted. In this case the cultivation is much simpler and cheaper. For the 
preparation of the field fewer ploughings suffice. Ordinarily six ploughings are 
given : four when the land is dry and two in the mud. 

1 . — Avian Paddy. 

Soil. — As stated before, dman paddy is grown on low-lying lands, generally 
clayey. It requires such a large quantity of water that high lands, unless situated 
very close to tanks, canals, or any other reservoirs of water, are not suited to grow- 
ing this class of paddy. Some of the best varieties require a clay soil and about one- 
and-a-half feet of water almost from the time of planting to the harvest time. 

The method of cultivation differs according to the comparative height of the land 
to be sown with dman paddy, that is, according as it is situated just below the dux 
land or situated lower down remaining under water for the greater part of the year. 
In the first case the land is generally loam. The paddy is either sown broadcast or 
transplanted. In the other case the soil is almost invariably clay, and transplanta- 
tion is the general rule. 

First Cask where Aman Paddy is sown broadcast.— After the previous 
crop of paddy has been harvested, the first shower, of rain is taken advantage 
of in giving the land one or two ploughings. This is generally done in Magh ( «5th 
January to 15th February). If the field be unclean and full of weeds, one more 
ploughing is given in Falgiin or Chattra (March or April), otherwise the field 
is left untouched till the beginning of the rainy season. At the end of Baisdkh or 
the beginning of Jaistya (middle of May) after giving one or two ploughings, the 
seed is sown broadcast at the rate of 10 seers per bigah. It is ploughed in and the 
sowing is finished by passing the ladder over the field once or twice. Sometimes the 
sowing is not preceded by any ploughing, but after the seeds have been broadcasted 
the field is ploughed twice : once along and once across. 

The only other operation before reaping is weeding. Generally one weeding is 
sufficient, but sometimes two to three weeding* will be needed. Thinning the plants 
takes place along with the first weeding. This is, however, not the case everywhere. 

In some places the after treatment ot broadcasted dman paddy is. very much like 
that of broadcasted dus. When the plants are about seven or eight inches high, the 
field is twice lightly ploughed with the laitgla or smaller plough at intervals of 
about a week. After the second ploughing the ladder is passed over the ground 
once. These ploughings are followed by wcedings. Two weedings are generally 
g'wen. Transplantation from one part of the field to another is sometimes necessary. 

Sfcond Case where aman Paddy is transplanted.— The low-lying clay 
lands receive very little tillage. Some cultivators are of opinion that these lands 
ought not to be ploughed in summer, for, by ploughing, grasses will be destroyed, 
and the success of the paddy is dependent on the growth of these grasses. In 
Baisdkh (15th April to 15th May), after a heavy shower of rain, the land may 
he once ploughed, while the soil contains still a large amount of water. Tins 
ploughing of the wet land instead of destroying the grasses will encourage their 
growth. At the end of faisfya or in Ashdr, when the land has been quite 
saturated with moisture, the embankments of the field should be repaired and 
. "filer collected in it. By two or three ploughings the grasses should be mixed up 
with the mud, and the seedlings of paddy planted in. There is no doubt sotre 
truth in the statement that grasses serve the purpose of green manuring, hut that 
tn re ts ? one-sided view of the matter is evident from the fact of paddy grown on 
lanus which arc not early ploughed, being often subjected to what the cultivators 
can the disease of kadantara. 
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Practically such lands receive no treatment whatever till the first or second week 
o t Ashdr (latter half of June) when the clay, softened by frequent heavy rains, is 
made into mud by one or two ploughings. Five or six days after this, the ladder is 
used once, and then more ploughings are given, when the field is ready for the trans- 
plantation of seedlings. 

The only other operation gone through on the field till the harvest time comes is 
to weed the field two or three times. 

Being a crop of the rainy season, aman rice does not generally require artificial 
irrigation. In Knrtik (October 15th to November 15th), just before the plants be"in 
to blossom, artificial irrigation is sometimes necessary. ‘ 

Manures .— -In some places where the cultivators are more intelligent, aman 
lands almost invariably receive some dung, generally at the rate of 20 baskets per 
bigah. Some well-to-do ryots in this division sow broadcast on the mud about a 
maund of oil-cake per bigha just before transplanting the seedlings— a practice which 
so far as I know, only prevails in the Burdwan Division, and which might with ad- 
vantage be encouraged and introduced elsewhere. ' 

Diseases . — Injury is sometimes done to antan paddy by insects. (1) One called 
Slianki poka eats away the tender leaves of the young plant. This insect disappears 
as soon as the heavy rains set in. (2) At this stage of its growth the plant is also 
sometimes attacked by a mosquito-like insect, the same little creature that feeds 
on the aits paddy. (3) A black fly also occasionally attacks paddy when the ears are 
being formed. It sucks in the milky juice of the soft grains. These flies sometimes 
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Hardest —The processes of harvesting and threshing of aman paddy are verv 
much the same as of aits paddy. A' man paddy after being harvested may either be 
threshed as soon as the plants have dried by a few days keeping, or stacked. 

Cost of Cultivation . — 

S a. p. 

20 bags of dung 140 

To spread the same . 6 o 

rour ploughings at 6 annas each i S o 

Planting 2 men ’ ‘ n o ^ 

-Weeding 2 men i ! ! o S o 

R- e T nff il o 12 O 

Binding and threshing .... . . 

Nursery ..... 

Rem ° >o ° 


Yield. — to maunds of paddy giain 
10 pons of straw . 


what r ’is C g a ivenAov°e me ' V,lat m ° re ° f grai " 3nd 3 liUle Ic “ of Etia " are obtained than 

— Boro Poddy. 

This class of rice crop is not extensively grown in the Bnrdu^n . 

t’vation is confined to the south-eastern part of the division is,0n ' It<; cul- 

the.Hooghly and the Midnapore Districts, and even in these placesThe ° f 
oi boro paddy assumes importance only in years in which the L, j , e cultivation 
wholly or partially destroyed by floods. T he following Vs a„ T,? has bsen 

cultivation of buro is carried on in the Ghatal sub-division account of the way the 
rwo different crops of boro may be obtained ina’voir n „ . 

either as a n inter or a ram crop. > ar. It may be cultivated 

. When it is grown as a winter crop two different methods j . , 

ing as the one or the other of these methods is followed tin- h ad .°P c!l , and accord- 

pina bora or the chatd boro. "°" ed > the bor ° >s termed the lal- 


* Sometimes more than Ka is spent on this head. 
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Tillage Operation. — There is not much tillage required in the cultivation of this 
class of paddy. 

(1) Kalpina boro— When boio is planted in low-lying fields in which water left by 
the overflow of rivers is still standing in the beginning of Agrahayun, it is termed kal- 
pina boro. If the ground is in the form of soft mud, which is generally the case with 
such lands, no ploughing is needed. The only thing to be done for the preparation 
of the ground is to remove the aquatic grasses that generally grow in such places, and 
bury them in the soil to serve as green manuring. If the ground is not quite soft, one 
or two ploughings are given. 

(2) Chatd boro. — When boro is grown on dry lands with the aid of artificial irri- 
gation, it is termed chatd boro. The embankments on the lower sides of the field are 
repaired and water is collected. The land is then ploughed twice as in the cultivation 
of dmtin paddy, and the field is ready for ^transplantation. 

Nursery.— The seeds are first sown in a nursery. For this purpose alplot of 
ground is generally selected containing soft silt brought down by the flood. The 
water standing on it is removed and the ground is levelled by passing over it several 
times the stalk of a palm leaf. If such ground cannot be had, a plot of land is flooded 
artificially and is ploughed several times, and then the water is removed if there be 
any standing on it. The seeds are sown on the soft mud, but not when water is 
standing on it. The grain requires to be carefully prepared before sowing in the 
nursery. It is a peculiarity of this class of paddy that only newly-threshed grain will 
germinate properly. For three days and nights the grain is alternately dried in 
the sun and exposed to the night dews. It is then put in a bag, which is kept under- 
water all the night and dried all the day. This process is tepeated for three days and 

nights. If the seeds have all get minated by this time, they are immediately sown. 

Otherwise they are filled into a bag and covered with blankets. After a day or two 
the seeds are taken out and broadcasted in the nursery at the rate of 50 seers per 
bigah. The seedlings obtained from 50 seers of grains will be sufficient for 6 to 10 
bigahs of land. When the seedlings have grown about 2 inches, the nursery ground 
requires to be watered at intervals of a week. For kalpina boro the plants in the 
nursery are allowed to grow from 10 to 15 inches before they can be transplanted, for 
in this case the transplantation takes place on lands containing much water. Smaller 
plants would do for chatd boro. 

Transplantation . — As in case of dman paddy. 

After Treatment . — After the field has been transplanted, it is alternately irrigated 
and dried till the harvest time comes. 


Variety. 

! 

Time of sowing seeds 
in the nursery. 

Time of transplanta- 
tion. 

.. 

Time of harvesting. 

(1) Winter , j 

(2) Rain 

Askin and Iidrtik 
Jaistya ... 

Agrahydn 

Ashdr and Srdvan . 

Cliaitra, Baisakh . 
Bhadra and Aswin. 


Yield .— The outturn is 7 to 8 maundsof grain. The winter variety gives a better 
outturn. 

Cultivation or Rice in the MurshidAbAd District. 


“Rice forms the staple crop in Murshidabad district, as elsewhere in Bengal. 
The rice crop is divided into four great classes, known as aits, dinuit , boro, and jdlt 
The dus crop, which is sometimes also called bhadai, from the name of the month in 
which it is reaped, is sown in April and May and harvested in August and September 
It is a coarse kind of rice, and is chiefly retained in the district as the food of the lower 
classes. It is usually grown on dry land, and never in the marshes. Convenience of 
irrigation is the circumstance that mainly governs the selection of land for its cultiva- 
tion. Provided that water can be readily obtained, the dry and moist nature of the 
soil is of secondary importance. Fields which border on rivers or khdls are most fre- 
quently chosen. It is sown broadcast, and not transplanted. There is one variety of 
the tins crop the cultivation of which differs considerably from that which has been 
just described. It is dist'nguished fiom the common lhadai by the name of lartihi, 
and is also known as jhanti. It is sown in July and reaped in October. It grows for 
the most part on moist lands, and is sometimes transplanted. 

The dm tin or haimantik is the principal crop of the District, and constitutes the 
bulk of the rice that is consumed by the well-to-do classes, and exported to foreign 
markets It is sown in July and August, occasionally as late as September, and reaped 
in IJecember and January. It generally undergoes one transplantation, but some- 
times it is allowed to grow up as it is sown broadcast. Well-watered or marshy lands 
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Methods of cultivation.-— Thete are two methods of growing low-land rice, ■via., 
(i) that in which the seed is sown broadcast in Jc) t-Asur (June) ; and 12) that in 
which a nursery is made in Jeyt-Asdr , and the seed lings transplanted therefrom to 
the fields in Srdvan (July-August). Both gnruhan and lahuhan rice can he grown 
in either way, but terudn is invariably sown broadcast. The two methods are 
entirely different from each other, and will be separately treated. Rice which is 
grown by sowing the seed broadcast will be, for shortness’ sake, spoken of as broad- 
casted rice, and rice which is tiansplanted as transplanted rice. 

Every variety of low-land rice (excepting tewan) can be grown in either way, 
but the finer varieties of jorhan rice are usually transplanted for this reason, that 
if grown by sowing broadcast, the grains become larger and coarser. 

Coarse paddy is always steeped once or twice in boiling water before being 
husked, but the finer varieties do not receive any such treatment, and are eaten droti 
or unsteeped. Steeped rice is known as ushnd and is easier of digestion. 

Soils . — Rice does best on alluvial soil or pdnkud as it is called in the Five 
Pargands, where alone in the sub-division this class of soils is met with. Next to 
alluvial soil is black ndgrd, a strong clay soil, and next to the latter is khirst or 
clay loam. 

A. — Broadcasted Rice (Bund dhdn). Cultivation . — If the soil remains 
naturally moist, the first ploughing is given directly after the winter-rice harvest is 
over ■ otherwise immediately after the first fall of rain in Mdgh. During this month 
and Falgun two or three ploughings are altogether given, and the soil left exposed 
to the action of heat and cold. In Chcyt the field is manured with cowdung, as 
much being applied as the rayat’s stock of manure can afford. A good dressing will 
be 4 tons per acre, but few rayats can afford to make such liberal use of their 
manures. 1 he usual time for applying manure is immediately after the Sarhul fes- 
tival, which takes place at different periods during Falgun, Chcyt, and bysdkh, but 
in most places in Chcyt. The manure js first distributed over the field in small 
heaps, and then spread out by the koddli or spade, or buried in by ploughing. 

In Bysdkh or Jeyt, as soon as rain has fallen, the field is ploughed once more ; 
the larger clods, -if any, are broken by the mallet (or the dhelphunra) j the barrow 
( mehr or chowk) is then passed over the land. The time for sowing extends from 
late Chcyt to caily Asnr, according as rain begins early or late. Chcyt - sown rice 
comes up stronger and gives abetter outturn than late-sown rice. After the land 
has been prepared, the seed is sown broadcast at the rate of about one pukka 
maund per acre, and buried in by a light ploughing. 1 he harrow then passes once 
more over the field, which is thus left till Sravan. 

'I here are two ways of sowing paddy, according as the soil is in the form of dust 
or is moist. In the first case, the sowing is called dhuri-bitiia or dust-sowing; in the 
latter, it is called rash-buna or moist sowing. The first method of sowing ( dhuri - 
bund) has been described above; in the second case \rash-bund), the only differ- 
ence is that the soil, being moist, the clods have not to be broken, and the last 
ploughing after sowing is not necessary, the harrow only passing over the ground 
after the seed has been sown. The last ploughing is essential to dhuri-bund in 
order to bury the seed deep enough. In this case the sped will remain in the 
ground for a fortnight or even longer, i.e., as long as min has not fallen, and ger- 
minates directly after the soil has been moistemd by the first shoucr of rain. Of 
the fwo ways of sowing, the dhuri-lund or dust-sowing is prelcrred, as it gives a 
better outturn than the other. 

Rice fields, whether sown or transplanted, are ploughed three or four times. 

1 he first ploughing is known as chirni (lit. cutting open), the second as debar, the 
third as uthao, and the fourth as pur do or finish. 

Repairing dr s.— The drs or embankments enclosing the rice-terraces have to 
be repaired every year nilh a view to make them as far as possible watertight. 1 he 
drs of fields intended for broadcasted rice are repaired usuallv in Mdgh, that is, 
at the time they are ploughed for the first time, i here is however, no fixed time, 
excepting that the repairs must be done before the sowing time, and as the soil 
gets, very hard in Chcyt and Bysdkh, the most convenient perio 1 ter doing the 
repairs is after the soil lias been moistenc 1 by the winter showers. 1 he repairs con- 
sist in earthing up any gaps that may have been made during the previous rains, 
and in adding earth to the top and sides of drs, and then m iking. them strong 
enough to res st a sudden rush of water into the terrace. I he repairing of drs is 
an item ol heavy labour, and requires at least about twelve men for one day per acre. 

Regulating writer . — From the time the paddy is sown til! the end of the rainy 
1 f" c amount of water in the terrace has to be constantly regulated. When 

c rain has fallen, the rayat makes a narrow opening on the lower side of the 
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terrace, and allows the surplus water to flow off. , iiut in case there has been not 
rain for a day or two, the opening is earthed up, and sufficient water is kept in the j 
terrace. When the rainy season is about to close, that is, about the end of Bhadra j 
(middle of September), the drs are made as watertight as possible, the rayat’s 
endeavour being to keep in as much water in the terrace as he possibly can. . 

Weeding . — After the paddy has been sown broadcast, nothing is done till Srdvan, ’ 
beyond regulating water in the terrace in the manner described above. In Srdvan i 
the plants have become S to 10 inches high, and are found more or less infested 
with grasses. In order to destroy the latter, the field is once ploughed and har- 
rowed; this operation is known as bidhdli or bidhdna. The rice plants, together 
with the grasses, get partly buried in the mud ; the latter are largely destroyed, but 
the former come up again in about a fortnight. About a month later on, that is, in 
Bhadra, those grasses which have escaped being destroyed are carefully handpicked 
and serve as excellent fodder for cattle : sometimes, two weedings are given. Aftet 
weeding nothing is done till harvest time. ’1 he method of harvesting rice will be 
described later on after all the different ways of growing it have been described. In 
the western parganis rice is weeded only by well-to-do and intelligent rayats, as the 
operation is equally troublesome and expensive. In the police circle of Sili, adjoin- 
ing the district of Manbhum, the weeding is followed by an operation called gdchi- 
katd. It consists in filling up gaps with the plants removed from thickly-grown 
spots. This insures an equal distribution of the plants over the field, and thus 
encourages them to tiller, that is, to throw up fresh shoots. The gachi-kdtd opera- 
tion is common in Bengal, but is not so much essential in Chutia Nagpur, where the 
soil being much poorer, the rice plants do not tiller so freely as they do in the fertile 
soils of Bengal; and consequently they do not suffer so much from being close to 
one another. 


Le-na-bund. — This is a method of growing sown rice adopted in various emer- 
gencies. It is followed only to a limited extent, and being cheaper and less trouble- 
some is practised largely by the poorer rayats. It is followed under the following 
circumstances: — (1) when the rayat wants to save labour; (2) when there has 
been a heavy shower of rain, and land rendered thus unfit for sowing in the ordinary 
way; (3) in case there are not sufficient seedlings to plant the fields intended for 
transplanted rice; and (4) if through drought in the early part of the season, broad- 
casted rice fails. As a rule, leviadmnd is resorted to only in the last instance. 'I he 
yield is much inferior in ordinary years, and as the roots of the plants do not go 
deep enough, leroa-bund rice is very precarious in years of deficient rainfall. 

On gilrhti or low-hing terraces almost any variety of gurnhan or winter rice 
can be grown in the lewa-bitnd way. On cha'unrd or high-lying don, two varieties 
are generally grown, via., karltdtti and kdnao or jenjite. Both of these are of very 
hght growth, mature quickly, and require a considerable amount of rain for their 
growth. Karh (ini rice is highly prized by the aboriginal tribes, as it gives a rice- 
beer much stronger in quality than any other variety of rice. 

' If the field is intended for lewd, it is ploughed twice in Mdgh and left as such. 

a ^ er a heavy shower of rain, the land is worked up into mud by the plough 
and the harrow, which go over it three or four times. The mud is then allowed to 
settle down for a day or two; the supernatant water which comes above the mud is 
then drawn away, and the seed, which lias been previously made to germinate, is sown 
broadcast. The germination is effected by soaking the cleaned seed in water for 24 
hours, and then putting it in baskets, which are placed one over another with a view 
to cause partial fermentation ; the top-most basket is covered over with a stone slab. 
The seed is kept in the baskets for another.24 hours. The sowing takes place on the 
third day, when the sprouts have just appeared : the germinated seed is known as 
ankowa. when the plants have struck root, the field is treated in the same way as 
for broadcasted rice. Weeding is, however, seldom given, the yield of lewd-bnna 
rice being too small to meet the expense of the operation. Lezid-bund rice is seldom 
manured for the same reason. 

If le-.vd.bu, id is resorted to in any other circumstances, the land is ploughed 
harrowed, and worked up into puddle in the same way as for transplanted rice. The 
seed is made to germinate and sown in the way described above. 

ransplanted Rice (Ropa dhan). Seedbeds .• — The seedlings are grown 


— \ * * • Blown Oil 

caretully prepared nurseries, and then transplanted in the rice-fields. There are two 
kinds ot nurseries or birds— matiham bird or up-land nursery, and lehhir d or low- 
land nurserv. Thl» AtVn m Ac- efrnnrrA. «l n «b. it t.r t; » • • . 



are grown in Ich bird. Each of the two kinds of nurseries is described bdow." 

i tie cultivation of land intended for up-land rice nurseries and the method of 

are that tL Padd r. Eee, r T th £ sam - e a * for broadcasted rice. The only differences 
are that the number of ploughings in the case of the nursery is larger, being six or 
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seven and often more; the application of manure more liberal, and the seed sown 
very much thicker. Matihdni bira is manured with ashes and cowdung, which has 
been previously burnt with a view to drstroy the seeds of grasses and other weeds. 
The quantity applied is usually about double that given to fields to be sown with rice. 
The quantity of seed sown in matihdni bird per acre is seven to eight pukka maunds. 

Matihdni bird is made in ban land or in portions of the dihan lands, i.e., those 
adjoining the homesteads. Upland nursery lands are known as chcerd, and besides 
yielding the seedlings are annually cropped with various rabi crops, such as mustard, 
brinjals, wheat, and barley. 

The time for sowing the paddy seed in up-land nurseries is from late Jeyl to end 
of Asdr. 

The cultivation of lehbira is similar to that of lewd-bund, or mud-sown rice. The 
land is occasionally broken open by one or two ploughings in Mdgh. Lehbira is 
manured with raw cowdung a few days before the seed is sown, 'I he germinated 
seed is sown on the puddle made by repeated ploughings and harrowings. The rate 
per acre is considerably less than that for matihdni, and is about 6 maunds per acre 
of nursery. No weeding is given to lehbira. The seed is sown in Asdr and early 
Sraban, and the seedlings get ready for planting out in from twenty to thirty days. 

One acre of a rice nursery will afford sufficient seedlings for planting about 6 to 8 
acres of paddy lands. It is calculated that one bat of land requites 40 pailds ( = one 
kdt) of seed if sown broadcast, 45 pailds of seed if the seedlings are grown in up-land 
nursery, and 3i pailds if they are grown in low-land nursery. 

Cultivation. — In Asdr , when the soil has been softened down by the rain, the land 
is broken by the plough, the embankments or drs are repaired, and water kept in the 
terrace for a few days with a view to cause grasses to rot. The water is then let off, 
a second ploughing is given, and water again shut in fora few days. The third 
ploughing (which is the last but one) is followed by a harrowing with the chomk, and 
a day or two after, the land, if uneven, is levelled by the kdrhd or the mher (harrow). 
On the day of the planting, the land is once more ploughed, and the chowk goes over 
it round and round, so that the soil and water get mixed up into a uniform puddle, on 
which the seedlings are planted in the manner described below. The number of 
ploughings is usually four, the names being the same as given under broadcasted rice. 

Manure. — Transplanted rice-fields seldom or never receive any manure, but the 
nurseries have to be plentifully manured. The rayats’ stock is too limited to spare 
manure tor transplanted rice, although it is admitted that the application of cowdung 
will be of considerable benefit to it. I have found a rayat here and there who, being 
well off, will only grow transplanted rice; this he manures liberally and gets in return 
better crops than his neighbours. The reasons why transplanted rice is not exten- 
sively grown, and why most rayats prefer to divide their rice-fields between broad- 
casted and transplanted rice, have been detailed in a preceding paragraph. 

Transplanting. — The seedlings are first uprooted from the nursery and made into 
bundles, which are then carried to the field. Twelve women (the lighter field work 
being usually done by Kols and low caste Hindu women) are calculated to uproot seed- 
lings enough in one day for one acre of land, and twenty-four women to transplant the 
same. The bundles of seedlings are thrown into the fields at adequate intervals; each 
woman takes a bundle, and with her thumb and forefinger makes a hole into the mud 
into which she thrusts a few plants. The seedlings are planted at intervals of 6 to 8 
inches. The reason for close planting is that rice does not tiller so well in the poor 
soils of Chutia Nagpur as they do in Bengal. The gdchis or clusters of rice plants dp 
not become half so thick, I believe, as they do in Bengal, showing. how poor the soil 
of the country must be in comparison with that of the Bengal plains. Hie time for 
transplanting the seedlings extends over Srdvan and the first week of Bhddra. Late 
transplanted rice is extremely liable to various insect pests. 


Regulating water, — After the seedlings have been transplanted, and as long as 
they have not struck root in the ground, the rayat takes care that the terrace is not 
overflooded with water After the plants have come up and appear to be growing, 
the quantity of w’ater in the terrace has to be regulated in the same way-as for broad- 
casted rice. No further treatment is necessary till the harvest time. 

As a rule rice-fields are not irrigated. During the rainy months the rice-terraces 
remain more or less flooded, and the cultivator has only to regulate the quantity of 
water by alternately opening up and closing some part of the embankments. At the 
disappearance of the rain lie tries to make drs as water-tight as he can, and in this 
way water can be left in the terrace for periods varying with the position and char- 
/v •// - . ?°'' s . I nor dinary years there are always a few showers m Hastdor 

fortnight of Assam) and m Chitrd (last fortnight of the same month), so 
orfntumn nee, which is grown on chaunrd don and more liable £0 
from il^lr not .?. uffei from want of moisture in the soil. The trdrhd lowlands, 
tive of a° n i/? n ^ t! , le c,n i oy character of their soils, are more or less rcten- 

-. ure, and although they considerably suffer from drought never turnout 
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a total failure. In the event of the drought intervening in Aswin and Kdrtic, as was 
the case last year, the loss falls very heavily on lahuhan rice. In many villages 
1 found last year that the rayats did not take the trouble of reaping their autumn rice, 
which was merely straw and husks, and was eaten down by their cattle. In the ma- 
jority of villages the outturn of autumn rice barely reached 4 annas. 

Autumn rice flowers in late BJtddra and the grains fill up in Aswin. Water is 
essentially necessary during this period, or otherwise the ears do not push upfiom 
inside the blades, and the grains remain empty, and become^ what the people call 
pilui. For the same reasons a few showers in Amin and Kdrtic would considerably 
benefit winter or guruhan rice. 

In years of normal rainfall the necessity for irrigating paddy is not much felt by 
the rayats. This partly counts for the almost utter absence of provisions for irrigation 
in the country. It is, however, freely admitted by the people that the yield of rice can 
be largely increased by irrigation even in a year of normal rainfall. The subject of 
rice irrigation has been treated in detail in the section on irrigation, to which 1 beg 
accordingly to refer. 

Rice Harvest. Period . — The rice harvest extends over the two months of Kdrtic 
and Aghrdn, that is, from the middle of October to the middle of December. Lahu- 
han or autumn rice is harvested in Kdrtic, and guruhan or winter rice in Aghrdn. 

Threshing Yard . — Before the harvest begins every rayat prepares his kharydn 
or threshing yard by scraping grasses off a convenient plot of ground, and then 
cleaning and making it even with a plastering of cowdung. If the rice-fields are near at 
hand, the kharydn is made in bdri land, or it they lie at a distance, on an adjoining plot 
of fallow id nr. In the latter case he builds a temporary straw hut, from which he 
can watch his rice-heaps. Rocky places, when they are found in any village, aie in- 
variably turned into kharydn , as these are very easily kept clean, ana do not require 
to be changed every year. 

Harvesting . — 1 he work of harvesting is done both by men and women in Chutia 
Nagpur, but in the Five Pargands women are seldom employed for this purpose. 
Sixteen men and twenty women will harvest one acre of rice in one day, the actual 
number depending on the growth of rice. On the plateau of Chutii Nagpur the rice 
plant never attains a height of more than 3 feet, and the straw is not long enough to be 
made into lichdli or bundles, as is usually done with the heavier varieties of rice in 
Bengal. The stalks are accordingly cut at some distance (6 to 8 inches) from the 
ground, the stubble being subsequently fed down by cattle. In the Five Pargands 
lying below the Chutia Nagpur plateau the soil is more fertile, the rice plants become 
of longer and heavier growth, and the straw long enough to be made into bundles. 
The heavier varieties of rice (guruhan) are. when the rayat so wishes it, cur at the 
base with a view to keep the straw intact and convert it into bichali. Most portion of 
the guruhan and the whole of lahuhan rice is, however, cut some way up the stalk, 
as in Chutia Nagpur. The rice plants, as they are reaped by the sickle, are left on 
the ground in small bundles, which are subsequently collected into larger bundles, and 
these latter into loads, which are then carried to the kharydn and arranged into hol- 
low circular heaps called chakras with tile ears on the inside. There they remain 
until the time for threshing comes. 

Threshing . — The method of threshing rice is the same' as in Bengal. From five 
to seven bullocks are tied in a line, and are driven round and round over the rice 
stalks which have been spread out in a circle. The bullock at tbo centre is not tied 
to any post as is done in Bengal and Behar. Occasionally two or three lines of bullocks 
are employed in order to expedite the w*ork. Four men and ten bullocks (five in a 
line) may thresh one acre of rice in six hours from morning till mid-day. Two men 
drive the two lines of bullocks, and the other two sift the straw with a pitchfork, or 
dkdin as it is called. Towards the end, the straw is well sifted by the hand, and the 
grains allowed to drop below on the ground; the straw is then gradually removed, 
layer after layer, and the paddy, together with small broken bits of straw, left on the 
ground of the kharydn. The uncleaned paddy is then taken in a sup or winnowing 
basket, which the rayat holds as high as his head, and shakes it to and fro to let down 
the mixed grain and chaff. The paddy grains, being heavy, fall at his feet, while 
the lighter chaff and dust are blown away to a distance by the breeze, caused by the 
shaking. The cleaned paddy is then measured out and either stored or disposed of in 
various ways. Gord-cdtd rice — rice reaped at the base of the stalks in order to con- 
vert the latter into bichali— is threshed in the Five Parganas by beating the bundles 
over a flat wooden plank, usually the flat surface of a sagar wheel. This process 
takes more time, but the straw is much more valuable. 

Watching . — During the harvest and threshing time the cultivator has to be per- 
petually on the watch to see that the paddy is not stolen away by dishonest labourers, 
in the kharydn’ he builds himself a rude triangular straw hut in which he would sit 
up and sleep at night so long as tiie threshing is not finished. As a further precau- 
tionary measure, it is a regular custom with the rayat to strew ashes in several lines 
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over the surface of the conical heaps of paddy, and place a dungball at the top so 
that the least tampering with them will bring down the ball and upset the ash lines. 
This is especially done to prevent frauds on the part of servants in charge of the 
Jcharydn. 

Harvest Wages .— Harvest wages are paid in various shapes, and are cons'derab'y 
greater than ordinary day wages. Money wages are not usually paid In some places 
the reaper gets one load out of every 21 loads of paddy he reaps. In this way he can 
earn from five to ten seers of paddy in a day. In other places he gets a bundle of paddy 
stalks every day he reaps. This may contai n five or six seers of paddy. The usual 
daily wages is three seers of paddy and one pod of cleaned rice. 

Yield. — The yield of paddy ranges from 20 maunds at the best to S maunds 
per acre. Ten maunds by weight will, 1 believe, represent the average yield per acre. 
In the Five Pargands, the rice lands are more productive, and the average there is 
greater by a couple of inaunds or so. 

The yield of straw is on the average about two maunds and a half. It should be 
remembered that the paddy grown in the district is of very light growth, and the bulk 
of straw is left in the field as stubble. 

Storing .-^ When the paddy has been threshed and cleaned, the first thing the 
rayat does is to satisfy the stl/tu or grain-lender from whom he may have borrowed in 
the previous months; he then delivers over the customary quantities to the lohar or 
ironsmith and to various other village functionaries. Out of the remainder he keeps 
apart a certain portion for family consumption for one or two months, and the surplus 
is then stored for future use. There are two ways of storing paddy and rice in vogue, 
namely, in inoras and in delis or large bamboo baskets. The mord is made of loose 
straw, and is of spherical shape. 1 he paddy is placed inside the straw, which is bound 
round and round with straw and chop or bark ropes. The straw remains about a couple 
of inches thick over the grain, and is made tight aud hard by being bound up with ropes. 
A word may contain 20 maunds of paddy; often much less. Paddy kept in vioras 
enjoys almost perfect immunity from weevils, and keeps on the whole better than 
when it is stored in. bamboo baskets. These latter are of a roughly cylindrical shape 
with a concave bottom. They are first plastered on the inside with mixed earth and 
cowdung in order to make them air and water-tight. After being filled up with paddy 
the tops are covered up with straw, which is subsequently plastered over with the 
dung mixture. Delis are not in common use by the rayats for storing grain, and are 
not so safe against weevils as moras. 

Cost of Cultivation.— It is rather difficult to estimate the cost of cultivation 
with accuracy. Agriculture is not carried on in India on the same business principles 
as in England; the rayat never keeps account of his income and outlay. In the esti- 
mates of cost of cultivation given in this chapter, the wages of a man have been taken 
at 4 pice per diem ; the daily wages of temporary field servants vary from 5 to 9 pice, 
but as they are generally engaged for the year, their rate of wages does not exceed 4 
pice per diem. The hire of a plough has been taken at 6 pice per diem, the price 
at which it is actually let out in certain parts of the country. Neither manure nor 
straw have been valued, as they are seldom bought and sold, excepting in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Ranchi, Loh&rdaga, and such important places. 


Cost of Cultivation of Paddy sown broadcast. 

4 ploughings with harrowings (3 ploughs will plough one 
acre in one day 3 x 4 = 12 ploughs, at 1 anna 6 pies) . 

Carrying and spreading manure (4 men for one day) . 

One maund of seed paddy 

One ploughing and harrowing at bidhdna (3 ploughs at 1 
anna 6 pies) ....... 

One weeding (20 women at 1 anna per diem) . . • 

Repairing embankments in Mdgh (16 men at one anna per 
djem) ......... 

Reaping (16 women at i anna per diem) . 

Carrying the paddy loads to the threshing yard . . . 

T hreshing (4 men and 10 bullocks will thresh produce of one 
acre in one day at 1 anna for man, 6 pies for bullocks) . 

Cleaning and winnowing (3 men for one day) . 

Rent of first class don 

Abwabs (at 2 annas per rupee not unusual) 


S a. p. 
1 2 o 

040 
1 o o 

046 
1 4 o 

1 o o 
1 o o 
o 2 o 

090 

03° 

3 oo 

060 


Total . . 10 2 6 


Yield per acre of first class don, 12 maunds of paddy at 1 
rupee per maund 


12 0 0 
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Cast of Cultivation per acre of transplanted paddy. 

Ploughing 1 Jth of an acre for up-land nursery 5 times with har- 
ro\ving=Jths of an acre once, will take z\ ploughs one day at 
1 anna 6 pics 

Spreading manure (a men for one day} 

Seed paddy, 45 seers, at R 1 per maund ..... 

Pulling out seedlings (S women for one day) .... 

Carrying the bundles of seedlings to the field (4 men for one 
day) . . . . • - • • • . • 

Ploughing one acre of field 4 times^ia ploughs at 1 anna 6 pies 
Harrowing (2 men and 4 bullocks) ...... 

Repairing embankments ....... 

Planting (one man to distribute the bundle and 20 women to 

plant. . 

Reaping and threshing yard ....... 

Threshing and winnowing ....... 

Rent and dbvvabs of one acre of first class don 


Total 

Vield of one acre of first class don-\2 maunds at one maund 
for the rupee 
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030 
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1 5 ° 

i 2 o 
0120 
360 


1 1 

1 3 

12 

O O 


Pests . — Low-land paddy is subject to various insect and fungoid pests. The 
chief among them are — 

(1) Bhenku is a fungoid disease appearing in particular years, causing the blade 
to whiten and dry up. The people are ignorant of its cause and remedy. The 
amount of loss caused by bhenku is never great in Cliutia Nagpur Proper. At Jheria 
in Minbhum, 1 was tcld by many people that bhenhu causes great damage to the 
paddy crop in some years, reducing its yield by as much as 50 per cent. There is a 
belief current among the people that if too much rain falls in Adrd (last half of May) 
and cools down the soil, bhenku is likely to be more abundant and injurious. This 
belief may be well-founded. The study of the insect and fungoid pests of farm crops, 
and above all, of paddy is very important. 

(2) Bonki, an insect pest which causes considerable damage to rice that has been 
transplanted late. The insects are minute, thin, worm-like caterpillars, which eatinto 
the blades and ear-stalks. The affected plants become white in colour. The rayat’s 
remedy consists in spells and charms, one of them being to scatter bamboo shoots cut 
into small bits, accompanied by certain spells or mantras. The time when the 
young caterpillars appear is the latter part of Bhadro and the early part of Asmin. 
About this time the leaves of paddy which has been sown or transplanted early in the 
season have become too stiff to be eaten by the young worms, but late transplanted 
paddy affords young and delicate leaves on which they greedily feed themselves, 
fills explains why paddy is infested with bonki only when it has been planted late. 

(3) Chdtrd or rati is, I believe, a fungoid disease characterized by the plants 
dy ing away in patches. 

(4) Gindhv or makhi , — This is a small winged insect appearing in swarms at blos- 
soming time. The fly emits a most offensive odou., which is said to dry up the milky 
juice inside the young paddy grains. It cuts into the ear, which falls down and dies. 
The pest is prevalent in a year of excessive rain. 

Besides the above, paddy is infested with numerous insects, which on the aggre- 
gate must cause a deal of injury to it. Mr. Sen has pointed out in his report on 
Burdwan thit the main cause of the appearance of insect pests is that the rayats close 
up their rice fields and allow the water to become stagnant. This he considers to be 
a serious mistake. Whatever this may be in Burdwan, it is not so m Cliutia Nagpur. 
Here the rayat, by shutting up water at the end of the rainy season, tries to save the 
paddy from drought, and al hough it runs the risk of being infested with insects, the 
rayat accepts this evil as the Irsser of the two. 

C. — Tf.w AN' or Summer Paddy. — Terodn paddy, as I have said before, is 
grown on land which remains moist during the summer months. Its cultivation 
resembles in every respect that of lemd-buna or mud-sown rice. The usual time for 
sowing ton'll is the month of Afdgh. It is reaped in Bysdk and Jeyt, and occupies 
the field for about three months. The field should be constantly watched against 
cattle, which at the time are freely- pastured all over the village lands. From this 
cause the cultivation of temdn paddy is not in general favour, and many fields, wdiich 
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arc naturally suited to it, are left fallow in the summer months. Terodn land fetches 
much higher rents, as they afford two crops of paddy in the year. 


2 . — Up-land Paddy {Got a dhan). 

Extent of Cultivation . — In Cliutia Nagpur tip-land paddy ranks next to low -land 
paddy in order of importance. It occupies, I believe, about one-third of the total 
cultivated area of the uplands. Gord, the two millets — gondii and mama, and 
maize — are the stand-by of the rayats during the three months ( Dhddra , AsiGn, and 
Karlic) previous to the great winter paddy harvest. 

Eolation. — Gord. takes part in two distinct rotations, both of which have been 
treated in detail in the section on Rotation of Crops. Briefly speaking, it follows 
either marud, or urid , according to one rotation, and is grown on fallow land ac- 
cording to the other. On good fertile land it may be taken also after gondii. _ 

Varieties .— 'There are seveial varieties of gord paddy, distinguished mainly by 
colour of the grains. All the varieties are, however, coarse in character. It need 
hardly be said that gord is only another name for this paddy. 

Soil. — Gord paddy does well on a light sandy loam ; heavy clay soils are unsmted 
to its growth, as clay interferes with the proper diffusion of the roots. 

Cultivation. — Gord is always sown broadcast, and never transplanted as is fre- 
quently done in Bengal. In Cliutia NAgpur Proper it is never manured for fear of 
grasses which coiydurig invariably gives rise to; in the hive Pnrganas,^ however, land 
intended for gord is manured in the same way as mdrud, which latter is very scantily 
grown in that part of the country. 

Gord land requires to be thoroughly worked up by repented ptougnmgs and ex- 
posure to heat and cold. 


“ Bnro mush, tcro clids” 

“ Tube Haro gord ds/i ; ’’ 

that is, “ plough 13 times in 12 months, then hope for gora paddy.” The grasses 
must be thoroughly burnt up by heat by the time the I a ml is fit for sowing in Jeyt or 

On land which has remained fallow for one or more years according to the fallow 
srstem of rotation, the first ploughing is given in the month of Bhddra. It is followed 
bv one or two ploughing more m the same month, and the land is left as such till the 
month of Mdgh. During the intervening months the rdyat is too busy with ms 
harvest to be able to afford time for the ploughing of gord land ; On lands which 
have borne a crop of mdrud or urid, the first ploughing is given in Mdgh, after the 
soil has been softened down by a shower. 

From Mdgh till sowing time the land is ploughed and cross-ploughed at intervals 
of a fortnight 01 so. No other treatment is necessary before sowing, which takes 
place in late Jeyt and early As dr. 'I he sowing is immediately preceded by a ploughing, 
and may be cithei dhulitmiid, i.c., in dry soil, or rashbuud, i.c., in the moist soil ac- 
cording as the soil at the time of sowing is dry, or has been moistened by a shower. 
The seed is sown broadcast at the rate ol about one maund per acre. 

On the third day after sowing the land is ploughed once lightly and harrowed 
with the cho-.vk with a view to bury the seed. I cannot account for the fact why the 
ploughing should be given on the third day, and not immediately after sowing, as is 
usually done with many other crops. Any grasses that may hav c sprung up, arc 
carefully hand-picked, when the crop is about a foot high. Nothing else is done till 

Diseases . — There arc two insect pests to which up-land paddy is subject. These 


(1) Bhitsld — An ant-like ins»et which cats into the roots 0$ gord dhan, and 

thereby causes some amount of injury. ... ... • ti„ 

(a) Ntinua. — A spiny caterpillar, about an inch long, which causes considerable 
damage to gora and to mnrud in August and Septcmbei by eating away the leaver. 
A few specimens of this caterpillar I sent to Mr. fc. C. Cotes of the Indian M usr um 
through the Agricultural Department for identification. A mna is said to be more 
abundant in the jungly villages; the jungles, probaoly affording the proper habit, 
for the moths. It is said that the ndntid was unknown some 10 or 15 years ago. 1 -> 
ravages arc not limited to gord and mdrud ; Ihcr or thatching gra's has been largely 
destroyed by this insect in many parts of Chutia N.Sgpur Proper. 

Harvest — Gord paddy is harvested in the last fortnight of Bluidro and the first 
fortnight of Astshi. It is reaped and threshed in the dm' manner as low Isn't 
paddv. Any detailed description is therefore unnecessary . 
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Produce and Cost of Cultivation . — The produce of grain usually varies from 
5 to ig maunds by weight of unhushed paddy per acre: on the average 8 maunds 
valued at RS. The cost of cultivation per acre is as follows: — 


Ten ploughings at 4 annas 6 pie per ploughing 
One maun d of seed .... 

One weeding by 20 women at one anna . 
Harvesting, threshing, &c. 

Rent of one acre for six months 


B a. p. 

2 13 o 

100 
1 4 o 

1 8 o 

060 
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Total . 6 15 o 


Yield of paddy 8 maunds valuedlat R 1 per maund . . 800 


Gord paddy is invariably steeped before husking in the same way as the varieties 
of low-land paddy.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary, after the very exhaustive account given 
above, to say anything further regarding Chutiri N rig pur. The following 
brief passages represent the main features of the region extending to- 
wards the Santal country (Rajmahril Hills, &c.) on the one hand, and 
Orissa on the other. 

Cultivation of Rice in the Manbhum District. 

“The three principal crops of rice grown in Manbhum are gord dhan, nudn, and 
haimanlik or dmati. 

“ Gord dhan is sown broadcast early in May on table-lands and on the tops of 
ridges, and is reaped at the beginning of August. 

“ While engaged on famine relief operations in Bankura District during 1S74, 
Mr. Macaulay observed that in the Fiscal Division of MaheswarS, bordenng on 
Manbhum, the growth of dmati or winter rice was confined to the trough-like depres- 
sions which he between the undulating ridges of the surface, and that the outturn 
even in these favou ed spots was extremely precarious. ‘The only security against 
almost annual failures of the rice crop in Maheswara lies,’ writes Mr. Macaulay, 
* in the substitution for avian rice of some crop requiring less moisture, and capable of 
successful cultivation on comparatively sandy soil. Such a crop is to be found in the 
south and south-west of Bankura, in Manbhum, and in the north-western parts of 
Midnapur. It is called tetkd and chdli rice, terms signifying grains which resemble 
one another in all their conditions so closely, that they maybe considered as prac- 
tically identical. The cultivation of this rice is gradually moving northwards, as its 
early outturn, powers of endurance, and rapid growth on the poorest soil are becom- 
ing more and more known. I will enumerate a few of the characteristics of this 
grain : — Sowing begins about the 1st May, and reaping about the 1st August. The 
.return therefore is rapid, and the harvest early. It may be grown broadcast, or it may 
be_ transplanted. In the former case, the ordinary moisture of high grounds in the 
rains is sufficient ; and if the ground is low, the water must be drained off, as excess 
of moisture destroys the plant. In the latter case, the clay should be kept at a 
pasty consistency, but nothing more. 'I he rice grows well on high and sandy soil; 
in fact, 1 have seen clearings in the so'f-jungle sown with it as a first crop. It will, 
however, amply repay cultivation on richer grounds, provided no water is allowed to 
stand in the fields. The cost of cultivation is only Ra to R2-8 per bighd, and the out- 
turn on poor lands is 5 mounds. 

“Even on these, S or 9 maunds can be secured by careful preparation of the 
ground ; while on richer soil, as much as 12 and 15 maund-s have been produced. 
The grain of tetkd chdli rice is somewhat smaller than that of dman. In other 
respects the difference is slight. Its value in the market is generally a little lower. I 
have known the paddy to sell for thirty-six sers for the rupee when dman paddy was 
selling at thirty-four, and this is the proportion generally maintained.’ 

“The Nudn or /Iks f?rr<ywhich'forms the autumn crop, is sown as soon as possible 
after the first good fall of rain generally in April or Slay. It is cultivated on the mid- 
dle and higher levels of the terraced slopes described above. This rice is "ene rally 
sown broadcast on the fields, but is occasionally transplanted. In either'ease the 
crop is reaped at the end of September or beginning of October. 

“A tit an, or Winter Rice, is cultivated on the lowest levels of the terraced slopes and 
on moist land lying beneath the embankments of tanks. ’ 
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“ It is sown in a nursery after the first showers of rain at the end of May and begin - 
ning of June, and is subsequently planted out in the fields. Harvest takes place in 
December and January. 

“ The Aman rice is the most important crop of the district. Aus rice, as 1 have 
stated above, is not very extensively grown, and the produce of the gord dhdn is 
inferior to that of either of the low-Iand crops.” (Vol. XVII., 310.) 

Cultivation or Rice in the Singbh^m District. 


' “ The character of the rice cultivation of Singbhum is determined, as in Hazaribagh 

and Lohardaga, by the physical conformation of the surface of the soil. Nothing re- 
sembling the great level rice plains of Bengal Pioper is to be met with throughout the 
district. Everywhere the face of the country is undulating and broken up by' altei- 
nate ridges and depressions, which for the most part radiate from small central pla- 
teaux and form the channels of small streams. The ordinary kinds of rice can only be 
grown in the bottom of these depressions and on the lower levels of the slopes; but a 
variety called gord dhdn, which is peculiar to the Chutia Nagpur Division, is culti- 
vated on the tops of the ridges themselves. The system of constructing embankments 
across the upper ends of the hollows, and thus storing water at a high level, which 
reaches the crop partly by artificial drainage and partly by natural percolation, has 
not been so fully developed in Singbhum as in Hazaribagh and Lohardaga. It is, 
however, largely resorted to, and the kinds of land are classified by their position with 
reference to these embankments. Thus, there are three classes of land : — 

“ (1 Bern, land of the best quality, which commands a supply of water throughout 
the year; 

“ (2) Bad, land of an inferior quality, but so situated as to be within the reach of 
artificial irrigation. 

“ (3I Gord, land lying on the crest of a ridge above the level of the reservoir, an 1 
therefore entirely dependent on the natural rainfall. Homestead land and pasturage 
grounds are not assessed, and have no distinctive names. Three crops oi rice are 
raised on Singbhum District, gord, bad, and herd, taking their names from the quality 
of land on which each is grown. Gord, early or high land rice, is sown broadcast on 
high land, lust after the opening showers of rain in May, and is reaped in September. 
Bud, or autumnal rice, is sown on second class lands in June, and reaped in the end 
of October and November. This crop is both sown broadcast and transplanted. 
Bern, winter rice, is grown on low-lying land of the best quality, situated below a 
reservoir, and commanding water throughout the year. It is sown in July in a nur- 
sery, and subsequently transplanted. The crop is reaped in December. Except in 
villages occupied by the Hindu caste of Kunm's, the general style of cultivation in 
Singbhum is primitive, and the land undergoes scarcely any systematic preparation for 
the crop. 

“ Within the last few years, however, the Kols have made a considerable advance in 
the methods of cultivation, and now get three crops in the year where formerly they 
had only one.” 

III.— Orissa. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to deal with the rice cultivation of this 
province in great detail. Large tracts of Orissa much resemble the 
rice lands which have been dealt with above under Burdwan, while other 
portions resemble the swamp rice lands of the Sundarbans. The reader 
is referred to Sir W. W. Hunter’s Orissa, a work which will be found to 
deal very fully with many features of the rice traffic. The systems of 
tenure which prevail will be found to be fully discussed, as also the soils 
suitable for rice, and the yield and price of the grain. The following pas- 
sages may, however, be specially selected as exhibiting some of the chief 
features of Orissa rice culture. / 

Cultivation of Ricf. in the Puri District. 


“No well-tested statistics have been obtained, but the following remarks are taken 
fiom a number of returnswhich have from time to time been officially submitted to, 
and accepted by. Government. Puri is strictly a rice-growing district. Of rice crops, 
the following are the most important: — (1) T he Biali, whichrs sown on high hut moist 
land, in June or July, and reaped in October or November, Its principal varieties 
are Sjtfiik&j the Kulia. and the Asnlna. (2) The Sarad, which is sown on middling 
1 hl 4 i> land m July, and is reaped in December. A hundred varieties are included 
W cnc name of Sirad. Of these, the ten following are the most important, 

■ r , KalSsur, Hankoi, Matara, Rangiasina, Nripatibhog, Gopalbhog, Basubati, 
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Bandiri, Narsinbbhog. (3) The Dalua rice, sown on low wet lands in November or 
December and reaped in April. Its most important varieties are the Pid and Kasundd. 

"The Sarad, or winter rice crop, is generally transplanted by the more diligent 
husbandmen ; and by this process a much larger return is obtained. If not trans- 
planted the following are the operations required for the winter crop (1' Ploughing, 
March or April j (2) sowing, May or June; (3) weeding, after first rainfall; (^harrow- 
ing and ploughing, July or August; (5) second weeding, August; (6) laying (arrang- 
ing the crop for convenience of cutting) December; (7) reaping, December or Janu- 
ary; (8) threshing, January or February; (9) scalding (a little water is poured upon 
the paddy, which is then placed over a fire until the water is evaporated for the 
purpose of loosening the husks); fio) cleaning (husking)” ( Orissa by W. W. 
Hunter, Vol.JJ. app.,p. 14). 

Cultivation of Rice in the Balasorf, District. 

“ Rice is the staple crop of Balasoreas of all other districts in Orissa. It isdivided 
into five great genera, and forty-nine principal varieties. (1) The Dalna rice, sown 
on low lands in December or January, and reaped in March or April, grown chiefly in 
the Fiscal Divisions of Bayang and Kdydma. It is a coarse, red, unwholesome grain. 
Its principal varieties are the Dalna, Lakshntindrayanpriyd, Bdmanbdha, \Antarakhd, 
and Sarishphul. (2) Sdthiyd rice, sown on high lands Jn May or June, and reaped 
in July or August; common throughout the district. Its principal varieties are, 
Dudhsard, a fine white, and Kaldsuri, a coarse red, grain. (3) Niyali fice, sown on 
high lands in Mayor June, and reaped in August and September; common through- 
out the district ” ( Orissa by W. XV. Hunter, Vol II. app. page 44). 

Cultivation of Rice in the Cuttack. District. 

" The staple crop, in common with the other Districts of Orissa, is rice. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the principal rice crops, with their varieties : — (i)Bidli, grown on 
high land, the banks of rivers and on the outskirts of villages. It is sown broadcast 
in May and reaped in September, the soil in which it grow s_ being called Dofasli, or 
‘ two crop’ land. There are two distinct species of Bidli rice, the Sdthiyd and the 
Bara t each subdivided into many varieties. The Sdthiyd derives its names from the 
time it takes to come to maturity which is believed to be exactly sixty days. A tradi- 
tion relates that the Bidli rice was not made by Brahma, the author of the Universe, 
but invented by the sage Viswamitra. It is accordingly considered less pure and 
prohibited in religious ceremonies. T he higher classes seldom use it, as it is a 
coarse grain difficult to digest, and apt to bring on diarrhoea in stomachs unaccus- 
tomed to it. The chief subdivision of the Sdthiyd species is the H drvasdthiyd, and the 
principal varieties of the Bara species are the Bakri, Inkri, Madiya, Chauli, and 
yiraisdli. (2) Sarad rice is of a better quality and includes two great species, the Laghu 
and Guru. The former is sown in May on comparatively high land, and is reaped 
in November. Its thirteen most important varieties are, the Chhota-champd, Moira Ban- 
giastna, Niydli, Hdrua, Lanka, Bodla-champd , Sara, Narda, Mdnt, Bangri-pan- 
chi, Palasphul, and Bhutmtindi. The Guru species of Sdradgcoxvs on low lands, being 
sown in May and reaped in November or December. Some varieties are sown 
broadcast on low marshy ground ; others are carefully reared in nursery fields, and 
transplanted stalk by stalk to higher and dryer soils. Ground covered with a foot of 
water gives a good crop, but the coarser sorts will grow in six feet, although all must 
be sown to begin with in solid land. For some, a soil having an admixture of sand 1 
( Dorasd ), while for others a soil not sandy ( Mdtdl ), is best adapted. Some require to 
be sown early in the season, and others late. Certain varieties will not grow unless 
the land is thoroughly weeded, while others flourish in spite of every th'ng. In order 
to provide against the unceitaintics of the season, the husbandmen sow both the 
species which require flooding or which will not suffer from it, and those that will 
flourish with but a moderate rainfall.” ( Orissa by W. IF. Hunter, II., 130-131 app.) 

IV.-Behar. 

Mr. George A. Grierson, in Bihar Peasant Life, gives an interesting 
account of rice culture, but chiefly in the sense of supplying an accurate 
vocabulary of the terms and sayings connected with that crop. The 
following list of terms may be found useful : — 

Dhan = rice whether the crop or threshed. 

Chdnr = husked rice, but there are two kinds of husked rice, usina 
usna or josandr, rice eaten by the poorer classes which is parboiled’ before 
being husked, and arm a, eaten by the rich which is not parboiled before 
being husked. 
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Bhat — plain boiled rice. 

Khichri — rice boiled with pulses. 

Golhath = rice boiled to a mash. 

Panihata = a dish prepared by adding water to the rice left from last 
night’s supper. 

Dhanhar — land that has borne a rice crop. 

Khilmar = land recently leclaimed for rice culture. 

Birdr or benga — a nursery for rice seedlings. 

Bihan or moti = seedling rice. 

Anti or antiya — bundles of rice ready for transplanting. 

Khd.ru — twice transplanted Boro rice. 

According to Mr. Grierson there are two chief crops of rice in Behar 
with a subordinate third crop. These are : — 

/. — Broadcast Sown Bice. 

This is known by various names, such as bdivag or bdog ; in Gaya 
bogcra , and in Patna, bogha. Of the broadcast rice, the following special 
kinds are enumerated : — (1) sathi, this is a red rice which ripens in sixty 
days. It is sown in the month of May-June and reaped in July-August; 

(2) sokna sown with the first fall of rain in May-June and cut in Septem- 
ber : this crop is called bhadniya ; (3) a very extensive series which are 
sown in February-March and reaped in November-December. Mr. 
Grierson then deals with the special forms of broadcast sown rice which 
are peculiar to certain districts of Behar. As he enumerates some 53 
kinds, space cannot be here afforded to deal with them in this work. In 
Champarun and Tirhut there is a white-bearded rice known as hherho. * 
In Shahabad a small black and white grain which, like the sathi, ripens in 
sixty days. “In Patna on the first fall of rain, which generally takes 
place in the asterism of Rohni, in the month of May-June, the sowing is 
commenced. Paddy which is sown broadcast is divided into two classes 
— a red, which is considered superior, and is called lalgondtya, and a 
black, which is considered inferior, and is called bar a bogha. The former 
kind includes harhanni as the principal. The ear is black.” 

2. — Transplanted Rice. 

“This is generally sown with the first rains in May-June. It is trans- 
planted in July-August (= month of Sdwan). In Patna the custom is to 
commence transplanting on the 5th of Sdwan, after holding a festival, 
called itakpancho, or the 5th of the asterism ( nakhat ). The regular harvest 
is held in November-December. Before this, however, some is cut for the 
ceremony of bisun pirit at which the Brahmans are feasted on the new 
grain.” 

Mr. Grierson then mentions some seventy forms of transplanted rice 
as known in the districts of Behar and concludes his account of them in 
the following words : — “ Of all the above rices, the most esteemed is sam- 
lira. It is a fine kind, and when cooked its fragrance fills the house. The 
next best is basmati or basmatiya which is not quite so fine as the first. 
The selha mav be considered as the third best,” 

3. — Boro Rice. 

This, Mr. Grierson says, is a poor kind of rice which is sown in Sep- 
tember-October or even in November, in the mud of the banks of streams 
and lakes. It is transplanted several times in December to February. 

The most instructive account of the Rices of Behar is, perhaps, that con- 
tained in Mr. A. P. MacDonnell’s Food Grain-supply of Behar and Bengal. 

I he main facts brought out by Mr. MacDonnell have also been reviewed 
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in the Famine Commission’s Report. Thus, for example, it is stated that 
“ The six districts of the Behar Division (excluding Patna) are those to 
which Mr. MacDonnell devoted most of his time and strength, and his con- 
clusion is that the cultivated area is there approximately 11,040,000 acres 
supporting a population of 11.530,000 people, or about an acre per head; 
that the average outturn of food produced is about 1 1 maunds, or two- 
fifths of a ton per acre ; the people require for food about a quarter of a 
ton per head per annum, and thus about one-seventh of a ton remains as 
an annual surplus to cover seed-grain, wastage, cattle-food, and export.” 
The proportion of this food-supply drawn from the rice crop is shown by 
the table given by the Commissioners for the sixteen chief districts investi- 
gated by Mr. MacDonnell. It is explained that, unlike- Lower Bengal, 
Behar possesses only one main rice crop — the winter rice— and that like the 
North-West Provinces it has a rabi crop (wheat, barley, pulses) and also a 
bhadoi or intermediate harvest chiefly of Indian-corn and millets. In 
Behar the cultivated area relative to the uncultivated is very much higher 
than in the rest of Bengal. For example, in the Saran District, out of a 
total of 1,698,000 acres, 1,566,000 are under the plough. Throughout this 
rich and fertile country the system of agriculture pursued is very nearly 
identical in most of the districts and differs chiefly from that pursued in 
the North-West Provinces in the greater importance of late or winter rice. 
“ The high lands are sown with millets and pulses in the rains, or with 
early rice, and the same land is generally sown again with rabi in the 
autumn, the dense population in these tracts creating a large supply of 
manure. The winter rice is grown year after year in the same fields. I 
Unlike Behar, in the eastern and southern divisions of Bengal, and in l 
Orissa, where the rainfall is much heavier and inundations are frequent, 
the millets and spring crops become rarer and almost disappear, and as a 
rule only two kinds of rice are sown, the early and the late (dus and 
dman in Bengal or beali and sarad in Orissa), the latter being by far the 
more important of the two” ( Fam . Com. Hep., 78).. The Rabi and 
Bhadoi crops of Behar correspond to the late and early rice crops of the 
rest of Bengal. 

The following brief passages taken from 'the Gazetteers convey the 
chief facts regarding Behar rice cultivation : — , 
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Cultivation of RrcE in thf. Patxa District. 

“ Rice, which forms the staple crop of the district, consists of t V, o great divisions s 
the hartikd or early rice, and the aghani or winter rice, each of which is again sub- 
divided into many varieties. A small part of the district is cultivated with boro or 
spring rice, which may be regarded as a third division. 

“ The aghani or winter rice forms the chief part of the rice grown in Patna. It is 
sown broadcast after the commencement of the rains in June and July, on lands that 
have previously been ploughed three or sometimes four times. After a month, or a 
month and a half, when the young plants are about a foot high, they are generally 
transplanted. Each plant is pulled out from the land, which is soft with standing 
water, and planted again generally by women, in another field, which has been first 
ploughed and smoothed. The young plants are placed in rows from two to three 
inches apart. Rice that has not been transplanted gives a comparatively poor crop, 
and all the finer sorts of rice are therefore treated in this manner. Should no rain fall 
in September or October, and if the water generally procured from the artificial water- 
courses is exhausted, the plants will wither, and become only fit for fodder. But if 
seasonable showers fall, the rice comes to maturity in November or December, and is 
then reaped. A second crop of khesnri, sometimes mixed with linseed, is often sown 
in October among the rice when it is in flower Igdbh). At that time there is generally 
a little water on the fields. The seed is sown broadcast, and if it is seen to germinate, 
tlie water is run off so as not to injure the young crop. When a second crop has been 
sown, the paddy is reaped below the ears, and the stalks are left standing, to be 
afterwards used as fodder.” (.Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. Xl, /op.) 
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Cultivation of Rice in the Saran District. 

“ Rice is perhaps sown over a larger area in Saran than any other crop ; hut it is 
not so important a staple as in the neighbouring district of Tirhut, from which large 
quantities, are imported via Sohansi and Rewa ,Ghats. According to the pargnna 
returns, rice. is sown on 366,000 acres. It consists of two great crops — the bhadal rice 
or autumn rice, and the aghani or winter rice, the latter being by far the larger crop. 

The bhadai is generally sown on high ground. The field is ploughed over 
several times when the early rains set in, and tne seed sown broadcast in June. As 
soon as the young plants are a few inches high, the ground is weeded. The crop is 
reaped, in September. The following are among the chief varieties — (1 } sat/ii, 60 
days’ rice;. (2.) sarha ; (3) kalki or munga ; (41 kdrhdnt. 

Aghani rice is sown on low ground. In June, alter rain has fallen, a nursery is 
selected, ploughed three or four times, and the seed sown in it. When the young 
plant has come up, another field is prepared for transplantation. The rainy season 
has now thoroughly set in, and the whole soil is reduced to the consistency of batter. 
In this the young rice plants are put, in bunches, at a distance of about nine inches 
from one another.. This variety is much more extensively cultivated than the 
autumn rice, but it is liable to be destroyed, if rain fails at the time of transplanting, 
or in September. It is sometimes drowned by a too sudden rise of water ; but the 
kalunji variety is said to be able to keep pace with the inundation, if it does not rise 
too fast. It is harvested either in December or January.” 

II- — CULTIVATION IN MADRAS. 

References. — Returns of Agric. Stat. of Br. hid. (188889), 4-9; Madras 
Man. of Admin. J., 285; H-, 83, 105; Famine Commission Report, App. 
111., 170-174; Benson, Manual Saidapet Bxpr. Farm, 43 ; Nicholson, 
Coimbatore Manual, 214-216; Boswell, Nellore Manual, 888-391 ; 
Agri.-Hort. Soc., Ind., Transactions, VII., 86; four, (old scries) XIV., 
Pro. ( i860 ), 38. 

Area under, and Traffic in, Rice. 

The Agricultural Statistics of British India (published by the Gov- 
ernment of India) show that the Madras Presidency had in 18S8-89 
6,285,806 acres under this crop. It seems probable that 12 maunds per 
acre might be accepted as a safe average yield, hence the total acreage 
may be supposed to have produced 7,54,29,672 maunds (say, 2,693,916 
tons). This statement is, however, the merest guess, since the yield is 
variously stated at froth 6 to 40 maunds, and 15 is probably the average 
of all fairly good crops (excluding the extremes from consideration). 

Rice is raised in the largest quantities in the alluvial and highly-irri- 
gated districts of Tanjore, Godavery, and Kistna on the east coast, and in 
Malabar and Kanara on the west coast, where the rainfall is abundant. 
Of all cereals it is the one most grown in this presidency, and it is remark- 
able that the people of Madras regard Bengal and Burma rice as not 
suited to them ; these rices have in fact the reputation of producing indi- 
gestion and diarrhoea. . 

The Madras trade in rice may be briefly reviewed lor the year 1888-89. 
The returns of internal trade show that the presidency had a net export 
of 26,50,665 maunds (taking paddy and rice conjointly), but that large 
amount went chiefly' to the port towns to feed the city populations and to 
meet the demands of foreign trade. The coastwise transactions (exclud- 
ing those from port to port within the presidency) resulted in a net import of 
ii,6S,S52 maunds coming chiefly from Bengal (the gross imports from 
which were 12,03,197 maunds). The figures of foreign trade show a net 
export of 25,77,136 maunds or 91,326 tons, the gross exports having been 
91,346 tons, valued at 1*62,43,149. 

The total export trade m the year 1888-S9 showed an increase of 
12,562 tons in quantity and over lakhs in value, chiefly owing to the 
brisk demand from London and Bombay and to the good harvest in the 
Godavery and Tanjore Districts. Of the total quantity exported, 70 per 
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cent, went to Ceylon; n per cent, to Bombay; 8 per cent, to Goa ; and 
4 per cent, to the United Kingdom. 

METHODS OF CULTIVATION, SOWING, HEAPING, &e. 

Space cannot be afforded to do more than denote some of the chief 
peculiarities of rice cultivation in South India, and even these will be best 
discovered by the perusal of a few of the better chapters on this subject 
taken from District Manuals. In the Madras Manual of Administration, 
useful information is given as to the soils suitable for rice cultivation I 
and the general agricultural principles pursued. The following passage 
from that work may, therefore, be here quoted as an introduction to a j 
series of passages from the District Manuals, Of land irrigated from 
tanks it is stated — 

“Almost the only crap grown on this description of land is paddy. Where an 
abundance of water is available throughout the year two crops are grown annually, 

, but most of the land produces only one crop. The irrigation water is usually supplied 
on each occasion to a depth of from i to 6 inches, and the supply is given according 
to its abundance on every day, every other day, or every third day, during the growth 
of the crop. A depth of from 8 to 12 feet of water may be taken as the common 
consumption in the growth of a complete crop of paddy. In many parts of the 
Presidency the practice is to sow the paddy broadcast on a semi-liquid soil « hich is 
brought into this state by frequent waterings and stirrings. The practice is also 
common of transplanting young seedling paddy plants from nursery beds inra the 
held. Beyond weeding and watering the paddy land receives no attention while 
under crop. Some varieties of paddy are only six months on the ground, others only 
four months. The crop is cut when dead ripe and is thrashed by striking the sheaves 
on a log of wood and by the treading of cattle. The agricultural practice in dealing 
with irrigated land is said to be capable of improvement in the direction of a more 
economical use of water; as long, however, a9 the ryot is unable to apply manure to 
his irrigated land, he is under the necessity of using a large quantity of irrigation 
water in order to secure silt in its place. There are many practical difficulties in the 
way of procuring manure; there is also a deficiency of capital to invest in it” [M. M., 
I; 285). 

In the Famine Commission Report It is stated that in Madras and 
Mysore “leaves are commonly troaden into the mud of the rice fields to 
increase the fertility of the soil.” This practice would seem in some 
measure to take the place of the rdb manure so commonly adopted in 
Bombay. 

Mr. Benson (in the Saidapet Farm Manual) does not, however, speak 
favourably of rice cultivation in Madras. But his remarks are instructive 
and may be reproduced here : — 

" Both the. enr and sitm&a varieties of rice have been extensively grown from time 
to time It has been found that the amount of water usually taken for irrigating 
the crop is far in excess of its actual requirements, which is the more to be depre- 
cated, for the crop is of a low type, and produces a poor food ; it develops habits of 
idleness and unthrift in the people from the ease with which it may be grown, and 
consequently the adoption of perfunctory methods of cultivation ; it is insanitary in 
its effects, causing, under the system of the native cultivator, the piesence of large 
bodies of generally stagnant water — a fertile source of malarious fever; and, finally, it 
monopolises water which might be far more usefully employed for irrigating maize 
or wheat, either of which crops might be grown with a little of the water now used 
for paddy, whilst the food they would produce would be equal or greater in quantity 
and of far better quality What the effects would be of an outbreak of a disease on 
this crop, which might, as the potato disease did in Ireland, destroy the greatest 
food resource of the people, it is difficult to contemplate; and yet tne extension of 
irrigation works goes on, and consequently that of paddy culture. Paddy is at pre 
sent the bane of South Indian farming.” 

The following notes from district reports may be given in alpha- 
betical order : — 

Cultivation of Rice in the South Kanaka District. 

“ The staple crop is rice. Cocoa-nut gardens are.numerous along the coast, and 
arcca plantations in the interior, gram, beans, hemp, rngi, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
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and cotton are grown, but not to any extent. The land is thus classified according to 
its capacity for irrigation — byle, or rich wet land ; mnjal, or middling wet land ; and 
bettoo, or land watered only by the rainfall. On byle land of the best quality, three 
rice crops can be raised in the year; on the best ma)al land, two crops; bettoo land 
produces only a single crop. "The eeneloo or carty is the earliest rice crop of the 
season, on whatever description of land it may be grown. The seed is usually first 
sown in nurseries, which are highly manured, and the plants are afterwards trans- 
planted. In about two months after transplantation, tne crop comes into ear, and 
about twenty-one days more is ready for reaping. Experiments have been made to 
introduce Carolina rice, but have not been geneially attended with success.” 


Cultivation or Rice in the Chingleput District. 

Rice cultivation manifests one or two features of a peculiar kind in 
this district which will be discovered from the following extract from 
Mr. C. S. Crole’s Manual : — 

“The cultivation of paddy on Nunjah lands is made in the following process: — 

There are two modes in which paddy is cultivated— Settukdl and Puluthikdl, In 
the fiist, the land is iirigatedby water from tanks and channels, ploughed four or five 
times both lengthways and bread thways, and thus reduced to a puddle. The soil 
is then mi’ced with leaves and plants, dung ashes, &c. This process is called 
manuring. The land thus prepared is again ploughed four or five times. The 
clods of earth are thereby broken up and the land turned into tegular mire, also 
the leaves and the manure become rotten. A harrow is then drawn over the 
surface in order to smoothen it. Then seed corn is put into a pot and steeped 
with water, kept so for three davs, it is taken out and sown broadcast in the fields 
thus prepared, while there i-. a little water in it._ The next day the field is drained 
and is left for four or five dajs to get dry. Within that time the seeds sprout up 
to the height of 1 inch. It is then watered little by little. The sprouts grow up 
gradually- If the field is regularly weeded, the growth will be commensurate to 
the fertility of the soil. Three merkdls of seed of 8 measures each are sown on 
an acre of land and will geneially produce a 100 merkdls o f paddy in return if 
the giowth flourishes. _ . 

T here is another mode of cultivation in which the seed is sown in a small plot 
of ground rendered miry, and is left to giow for 40 or 50 days, and when it has shot 
up to about a foot high the young rice is transplanted into the field whereit is to 
grow and which is ploughed and prepared for that purpose. The held is kept 
inundated for a ConsideiabU length of time and the weeds are regulaily plucked 
out. This third kind of cultivation requires four merkdls of seed per acre, ff too 
many seeds are sown in any portion of a field, the surplus plants are transplanted to 
other parts. This is common both to Puluthikdl and Settukdl cultivation. Even this 
yields a good harvest. The grounds for this manner of cultivation by transplanta- 
tion are that there is a particular season for the cultivation of every product; that 
it is impossible to plough all the fields and sow the seeds therein in one and the same 
season, and that sowing in nurseries taking place at the same time as the held that 
is regularly ploughed is sown, the transplanted cultivation gets ripe for harvest 
about the same time that the other fields do. This kind of cultivation by trans- 
plantation is very common in this district. . , , , . , 

Pulithikdl or dry seed cultivation is commenced when the Nunjah land is wet 
with rainfall. It is then ploughed lengthways and breadthways four or hve times. 
Then it is manured with dung ashes and other rubbish and again ploughed four or 
five times when the seed is sown. The growth is produced by the moisture ot the 
ground. It is again left for a month and a half or two to grow in the moisture 
caused by the rainfall and not by irrigation. After this period the fields are Kept 
constantly irrigated, weeds plucked out, and equal distribution of plants attended o. 
There will be a good yield only if there be sufficient rain between the sowing season 
and tlie time of irrigation, otherwise” the produce will be but meagre. I he principa 
points of difference between dry-seed cultivation (Puluthikdl) and sprouted-seed culti- 
vation ( Settukdl ) are that the former does not require irrigation for two months alter 
sowing, and that the same affords greater facilities for cattle than the latter m po>n 
of ploughing. In some cases before commencing both the above sorts of cultivation, 
sheep and cattle are folded in the fields to be cultivated. The fields are. then 
ploughed. Indifferent cultivators and those who hold lands beyond their capabilities 
do not add to the fertility of the fields by using manure and leaves, either previous or 
subsequent to tilling. This kind of cultivation does not yield a good crop. If the 
soil is a very fertile one there may be a pretty good crop. If the cultivation be only 
seasonable, it does not matter much; even if there be a little deficiency in manuring 
there will still be a good crop. The chief descriptions of paddy cultivated in Nunjah 
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lands in the districts are Samba Kdr and Malta Katlci. Of these. Samba is of the 
best its rice being white in colour ; Kdr ranks next, 'the third and last is m nnakat. 
The'rice of the tivo latter is a little red. Of one and each of these sorts there are 
different kinds with separate names.” , . . . . ,, ..... 

Oi the Samba kinds Kodam Samba is cultivated in the beginning of the cultivation 
year, viz., about May or June. This is besides generally cultivated in villages irrigated 
by river channels and in those watered by; tanks containing the remains of the previ- 
ous year’s supply of water. The cultivation yields a good crop too. In many places 
a second crop is raised about the month of December or January on lands on which a 
first crop of Kodam Samba has been already raised during the year. All the other 
kinds of Samba are generally cultivated from the month of July onwards. Strumany 
or Kalavan Samba and Chinna Samba are raised abundantly in this district, and 
the other kinds are raised in certain parts of this district to a certain degree. Vddam 
Samba and Jddam Samba are raised in dry seed cultivation in great quantities. 1 he 
vast extent to which they are raised is attributable to their not being so readily liable 
to wither even though rain fails. Whereas, if the rainfall is short or the lands get dry 
a little, the cultivation is seriously affected with regard to the other kinds. In places 
where there is not a large supply of water, thiee months’ Samba and two months’ 
Samba are cultivated, they rarely yield a good crop. In many places two crops of 
Kdr are raised in a year. Muta Kar and Perum Kar are raised in this district in large 
quantities. The raising of the first crop generally commences about the month of May 
and June, and the second in December. The second crop is raised on the very same 
fields on which the first crop has been already raised. The various kinds of 
Mosdnam are cultivated to a good extent from the month of July, the season for 
Samba. Pum Pdlai is cultivated in the foreshores of tanks and pools just previous to 
the rainy season ; and even if water after rainfall stands to a height of a half or three- 
fourths of a yard, it shoots up higher than th» level of the water and yields a good 
outturn. Some of the species of Kdr are raised to a slight degree in certain villages 
in dry seed cultivation. ....... 

Manakat, the 3 rd class, is cultivated on a small scale about the beginning of the 
" official year, i.e., in April or May, in lands irrigated by wells, Src. In some villages 
where there is a sufficient supply of water, the above kind of paddy is cultivated by 
sowing seeds or by transplantation about the month of January or February in lands 
where a harvest of Samba has been reaped. This yields a tolerably good crop. 
Pisini is raised in dry seed cultivation on high level Nuttjah lands. This grain is cul- 
tivated in dry (Punjah) lands which are not without moisture. No irrigation is re- 
quired to raise this kind of paddy. Like Punjah crops moisture alone contributes to 
tlie growth of this com. The outturn is not great ( Pdmasvdmi Ayyar Mirasidar 
in D. M., p. 36, et. seq.). 

Cultivation of Rice in thf. Cochin District. 
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Rice forms the staple of cultivation, and some fifty separate races 
are locally distinguished.. The best land supports three crops annually. 
Next to rice in importance, cocoa-nut engages the attention of the culti- 


3 ^ 


vators. 


Cultivation of Rice in the Coimbatore District. 

" Rice is said to be of almost endless variety, but may be roughly divided into three 
months (kar) and five months (samba) paddy; the former is grown both as a first 
and second crop, the latter, save very occasionally, onlv as a second orlsingle crop, 
and in the cold weather. The best known varieties of these two sorts are tabulated 
below. Dry land paddy is also added, but is rare. 


Coimbatore. 
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Three months — Kar . 


Four to six months — Samba* 


Dry land. 


Kuruvei. 

Annathdnam . 

A ru vathu m-kodei . 


Samba . 

Kalingardyan samba. 
Kdrtigai samba four months. 
Molagi or Semviolagi. 


Suruna-velli . 


i 


Either variety succeeds rad or other so-called dry crop, or paddy/ The treat- 
ment, season, and yield are different in each taluk owing to the variety of water-supply 
and soil. 
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Rice Cultivation 

CULTIVATION Common featutes are as follows : — 

Madras Fiist crop (hir). The ground is prepared in June and July in the usual nay by 

swamping, cross-ploughing several tunes, green-manuring and smoothing with the 
beam. Seed is generally sown broadcast at the rate of from 24 to 30 Madras measures, 
orfrom 1 toi£ bushels per acre ; in the fourth week the land is needed and the plants 
thinned out if necessary, and bare places planted up. 'i here is no subsequent weed- 
ing ; water is let on as often as possible, and haivest takes place in September, 
October, There are occasional exceptions to the rule, c.g., in some lands of Ncrur 
(Karur taluk ) samba is grown as a first ciop from July to January, be, rig transplanted 
in the usual wav; ktinruci as a second crop, transplanted from January to May. 
Knrttvei is, in otner lands in this village, either sou n broadcast or transplanted. 

1 he quantity of seed sown varies greatly according to the ryots, and this point is 
not clearly made out. In Erode, Karur ana Udamalpet it is represented that sowing : 
in nurseries takes more seed than sowing btoadcast, uhcieas the reverse is said to 
be the case in other taluks. The estimates of seed everywhere seem excessive, c.g., 
30 to 3G measures (84 to loolb) per acre transplanted, and from 24 to 60 measures 
(68 to i681b) for broadcast sowing. Full enquiry, however, shows that seed is used 
extravagantly ; the nurseries are sown so thickly that much must be wasted, and the 
seedlings are transplanted in bunches of from four to ten according to size and the 
quality of the ground. If the soil is rich and the plants good, four or five seedlings 
will form_ a bunch and be planted at from C to 8 inclies apart. It might be ascertained 
by experiment whether the use of so much seed is needful or useful. 

Second-crop paddy (by which is understood a crop following a first crop either of 
ritgi or other dry grain or of paddy) . This may be either kurwvci or samba . With 
good irrigation, as in Erode, the Cauvery channels of Karur, and under the Amara- 
vali in the better channels and in good seasons, samba is the rule as a second crop. 
This is usually transplanted from nurseries prepared in October. After the fiist crop 
is reaped in October, the land is again prepared by ploughing, green-manuring, 
treading and levelling, and the seedlings rapidly tiansplantcd in November-December, 
'I here is little difference between the second crop and the single crop paddy 
cither in yield, kind or season ; it maybe briefly stated that, as a rule, except m Satya- 
mangalam, the first crop is a short one to take advantage. of the water and season 
before the chief crop is grown. I he quantity of seed required is said somewhat to 
exceed that for the hrst crop. 

In certain taluks there are differences both in crop and in practice. In Polldchi, 
where the south-west monsoon brings considerable rain, and in a few lands in Uda- 
malpet, paddy is grown on dry land, as a first crop. It is sown broadcast in June 
and reaped in Septcmber-October. In Udamalpet the practice is similar to that in 
Polldchi, but is rare. In Karur, and occasionally elsewhere, samba and kuruvei 
paddy arc grown in gardens as a cold weather transplanted crop from November to 
March ; it is watered every day ; a quantity equal to about one inch being let on after 
transplantation, for about ninety days out of four months, allowing for rain and a ces- 
sation of ten days before reaping ; according to experience,, the surface of the.soil 
must always be covered with water. Hence about seven. feet is the quantity raised 
and used, and about six inches falls as rain. The outturn is heavy, probably owing to 
a good physical condition of the soil, me., from 3,000 to 4,3001b. The yield and the 
quantity of water used are noticeable; the quality is also said to be superior to that 
of wet land paddy. It is also to be noted that paddy so cultivated sends down short 
tap-roots which arc wanting in wet-land paddy; tnis is readily explained by the 
difference in the condition of the sub-soil. 

The chief pest is an insect called navci-pt'tchi, whitish, and from half to one inch 
long; it bores into and feeds on the tender plant, which then produces only empty 
husks.” (in D. M. by F. A. Nicholson, pp. 214-216 .) 

Ganjam. Cultivation or Rice in the Ganjam District. 

370 It has been stated : — “ Agricultural operations commence in June, during which 

month the rain of the south-west monsoon usually begins to fall. In June the early dry 
grains and paddy seed (Rice) intended for transplanting are sown. Rice is sometimes 
sown broadcast, but is usually transplanted from specially-prepared seed beds In July 
and September an ample and continued supply of water is essential to the growth of the 
voung plants. The reaping of the rice or paddy crop commences soon after the 1st 
November and sometimes lasts until the 15th January, according as the season has 
been early or Into. An early season betokens, as a rale, a favourable harvest. The 
dry grain crops (i.c., those grown upon unimgated land) and early paddy are reaped 
between the rst September and the 15th October. The after crop of dry grains 
continues, however, to be reaped from the middle of February to the beginning of 
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April. A second crop of rice in Gan jam is almost unknown ; it occurs, however, in a 
tract of land not far from lchapore, bordering upon the sea.” { M . M. of Aim., 11., 

? Cultivation of Rice in the Godavery District. 

Rice is said to be the chief cereal. There are two important kinds (a) 
Rice transplanted (white paddy), of which five distinct sorts are recognised. 
These are sown in May and July, and reaped in November and January. 
But two other sorts are recognised, and these are sown in June and reaped 
in October. The white rices are raised on marshy land. The second 
great section (6) are the black rices : these are sown in June and harvested 
in October. 

Cultivation or Rice in the Kistna District. 

In the Madras Manual of Administration it is staled there are three 
classes of rice crops grown in this district; these are pitvausa (early crop), 
sown in May or June, and reaped in September; pedda (great or middle) 
sown from July to September, and cut between November and February ; 
aud prim (late crop), sown in November and December, and gathered in 
February and March. “ Rice of all kinds is sown in regar or black soil. 
The area under rice in 1SS3S4 was 35 7,394 acres or tS-j per cent, of the 
cultivated area. The price of the best rice per garce (g, 9 74.1b) was, in the 
same y ear, R370.” (il. M., p. S3.) 

Cultivation of Rice in the Madura District. 

It is stated that the rices grown are of several varieties, which differ from 
one another considerably in respect of productiveness, rap’dity of growth, 
weight of grain, colour, taste, and wholesomeness. A statement is given of 
some 30 kinds which shows their seasons of sowing and reaping and the 
number of days which each kind takes to reach its various stages of growth. 
The period which they occupy the soil may be said to be from August to 
March. The finest kinds are those known as Sarnia and Milagi : these 
forms germinate in five days, are transplanted in 25 days, form the ear in 
105 days, and are harvested irt 45 days more, thus taking in a)} six months 
The progression of merit may be said to extend from the rapid to the 
slow growing forms. But the author of the Manual may be allowed to deal 
with the chief features of the Madura rices, as it would serve no useful pur- 
pose to give only an abstract of his opinions :■ — 

“ It is observable that Pisanam rice is not now grown in the Madura District, but 
at the beginning of the last ccntuty was extensively cultivated. One of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries cif that time speaks of Saint, a and Pisanam as the two principal varieties 
grown in the Rarnnad zemindari. This is the more curious as Pisanam appears to be 
extensively grown in both Tan jore and Tinnevelly. I suppose it has been discovered 
that the soit and climate of Madura are better suited to Milagi. 

Rice appears to be grown on almost every description of soil indifferently, the only 
essential being a constant supply of water ; but the richer soils yield of course much 
target crops than the poorer, the seed is sometimes sown broadcast in the rice-fields, 
but, as a rule, it is sown in niu series specially prepared. In the former case the expense 
of cultivation is light, but the produce is not very remunerative; in the latter, the crops 
arc geneially good. Sometimes the young plants raised in a nursery are transplant- 
ed into a second nursery and afterwards retrar.splanted into the field, and where this 
is done the yield is much larger than is ordinarily obtained. 

The times of ploughing, sowing, transplanting. Sic., vary very considerably in 
different seasons according as the rain -are early or late, plentiful or the reverse, and also 
according as lands lie near to or far from sources of irrigation and are rapidly or slowly 
supplied with water. But probably, as a rule, the ploughing is done in June or July 
after the early rains have thoioughly softened the ground and the seed is sown in 
the nurseries at the end of July or beginning of August. After about 30 days the seed- 
lings are lit for transplanting, and in January the crop ; s ready for the sickle. 

When retransplanting is resorted to, the young plants are suffered to remain in 
the second nursery about thirty -five days. Weeding is done about a month after 
sowing or transplanting ns the case may be. During the whole time the plants are in 
the giound they must stand m about 2 incites of water, which should not be allowed 
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to stagnate ; or they will become weakly and diseased and will not yield a good crop 
unless they be refreshed and stimulated by pretty constant showers. 

The best farmers in Madura like light falls of rain at intervals of about 30 days. 

In lands well supplied with water as soon as the ]anuary ciop is got in, prepara- 
tions are made for a second crop of rice (Masi Kodei) which is raised in the same mode 
as the first and comes to maturity about May. Or, if the season be unpropitious 
during January and February, the second sowing will be in March or April or May, and 
the second leaping in July or August. The second crop will then be called the Adi- 
Kddei. Sometimes there will be three crops of rice raised in succession in a period of 
13 or 14 months. Rapidly-growing and inferior kinds of rice are always grown for 
second and third crops. 

Where the irrigational supplies are sufficient the second crop is cither one of rice, 
plantains, sugar-cane or betel vines according as the nature and properties of the soil 
favour one or the other of those pioducts; but where the supplies ate scanty and in- 
sufficient for the highest kind of crops, rag:, kambu, cholam, raracuo r rapesecd will 
be cultivated immediately aftei the kaldm or principal rice crop has been reaped. 

1 he manure used in rice cultivation consists of every kind of icfuse procurable. 
No one can be more careful than the Madura ryot in utilising every thing (excepting 
always human excrement) which can assist him in raising his crops. T he dung and 
urineof cattle, goats, horses, asses, sheep, and bats, ashes, lime, sweepings of houses, 
husks of paddy and other grains, the skins of fruits, decayed leaves of various kinds, 
bark, muck from the tanpit, milk hedge, -varagu, and oilier straw are some of the many 
substances commonly used as manure, and it appears that many of them arc applied 
only in particular circumstances and on highly' scientific principles. 'I he practice of 
diluting manare with large quantities of water seems to be known to the ryot and 
various modes of making, altering, and correcting soils are well understood. The flu- 
viatile deposits found in the beds of channels and tanks are largely made use of. T b» 
principle of raising different crops in rotation is also understood and to a limited extent 
acted upon, but the peculiarity of the mode of agricultuie necessarily followed in a 
country where deep ploughing generally ruins the soil, precludes the ryot from going 
exactly the same road as the English farmer. 

Rice is commonly boiled or eaten hot or cold in distinct grains with salt, chatm , 
curry, &c., or it is ground into flour from which are prepared cakes and sweetmeats. 
It is also used in many ways too numerous to describe.” (D. M., />. 102.) 
Cultivation of Rice in the Malabar District. 

Of this district it is stated in the Madras Manual of Administration 
that — 

“Rice is sometimes sown broadcast, but is usually transplanted from nursery beds. 
The first or kamty crop is sown in April and May, and cut in August and Septem- 
ber. 'I he second or walaram (January) crop is sown in September and October, 
and reaped in January and February. These are the principal rice harvests, but 
there are intermediate crops in some places ; and a third, known as poonja, is sown in 
February, and reaped in April or May. The greater portion of land, however, bears 
only one crop. Within the last twenty years, ricecuhivation has considerably extend- 
ed, but very little improvement has taken place in the quality of the rice, although 
experiments have been tried in the district with Carolina paddy.” (AT. M ., II., JOS.) 
Cultivation of Rice in thf. Nellorl District. 


Mr. Boswell, in his District Manual, says there are some ten different 
kinds of rice grown on wet lands. He then gives the following instructive 
passages regarding the systems of cultivation pursued ; — 

“ A few other descriptions are occasionally met with in various localities, but the 
extent to which they are cultivated is insignificant, and particulars are not, therefore, 
gone into. Wet cultivation is carried on tinder two distinct systems, termed Ythgada 
and Kudnppa. I he former may be explained as the dry-ploughing, and the latter as 
the wet-ploughing system. Vehgada cultivation is only adopted where the supply of 
irrigation will not suffice early in the season for the land to lit jiloughtd wet und< r 
Kndappa, and where the sod may' be loamy or light sandy and so favour tint mod* of 
cultivation. Heavy rsgada soils cannot writ be cultivated tinder th. sy'tem. 7 ht 
quality of the irrigation supply and the nature of tb" soil determine, (here fore, the 
m «« cultivation to be pursued. 

* Whilst a large series of foi ms of rice arc cultivated under Kudappa, only pfdn 
TlE : : arl - ~ and kalnirr vnminn are regularly put down undt r rfh- 

w?»l **Mom, pishnm.m, and vimnnnm are thus rwiti.atrd rv 

/' , lr * 1 '"irlv mins lh» loamy and ledit sendy soils to !>» won uti'ki 

X irr fc ,1 r. T, t , r - 1 - - » - t * • » * - 
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district. Where the irrigation is as regular as it now is under the anicut-supplied tanks 
and those led from the river channels, the ryots may eventually realize the very great 
advantage to be derived from, transplanting the paddy. The advantage which the 
transplanting system may be considered to have over the broadcast system is that 
the former admits of well-grown and vigort us young plants raised in highly manured 
beds being transplanted, which readily take root, and having the start, are able to 
vanquish the weeds which at once spring up beside th“m. Under the latter, or 
broadcast system, the weeds sprout with the young paddy, and, as the latter grows, 
it has to contend for existence against the weed-, and the growth of the paddy is 
consequently moie or less checked The ryots object to ihe transplanting system on 
the score o[ the labour involved; but, although the actual labour requisite at one 
time may' be greater, it would not collectively be as great as that which must neces- 
sarily be expended in the several operations of weedii g. The transplanting system 
may be 1 egarded as particularly advantageous for the poorer desciiptions of soil, 
inasmuch as a strong and healthy plant once transplanted in poor land is able to 
thrive better than seed sown in land deficient in strength, which affords the plant but 
slight chance of growing vigorously at first. Another and important advantage is, 
that the transplanted crop will mature with irrigation for aless period by some twenty 
or thirty days than the broadcast-sown crop. This latter question affects only the 
kudappa cultivation, not the veil cad a ; under the latter, the period that water is 
required is less than undei the transplanting system. (D. M., pp. 3SS-3Q!.) 

Cultivation op Rice in the Tanjore District.' 

. “ Rice is the staple crop of the district, and is raised almost entirely by artificial 
irrigation. It is grown chiefly in the delta of the Cauvery, and to a much smaller 
extent in the upland portion of the district, under tanks fed by the local rainfall. 
The rice grown in Tanjore consists chiefly of two species, viz., kdr and pishanam, 
each including minor varieties. A few coarser sorts are sown broadcast, but this 
mode of cultivation is very limited, being carried on only in a few places beyond 
the delta, and there on rain-fed land. In all cases of irrigated cultivation, young 
plants are raised in seed-beds and transplanted. Tne kdr is planted in June and 
reaped in October. The pishanam in July and August and reaped in January and 
February. ” (M. M. of Adm., p. 127.) 

The former are the inferior, and the latter the superior, class rices of 
the district. Kdr is referred to two kinds, kadappu and kdr proper, and 
the pasdnam is similarly spoken of as of two kinds, samba and pasdnam 
proper. The following account of Tanjore rice cultivation is taken from 
the District Manual : — 

"The dates of actual commencement and termination of agricultural operations 
vary in the different parts of the district. This is due to the first supply of freshes 
reaching the eastern portion of the delta later ; not that a flood takes any number of 
days in travelling within the district, but because the early flood is almost wholly 
utilised westward, and the cultivators at the eastern end have to wait until the more 
copious and, therefore, uninterrupted series of freshes reach them. Thus, in the 
further west of the delta, the kdr cultivation (piloting) begins in May and the crop is 
hat vested in September. I'll c pasdnam cultivation begins in September and the crop is 
harvested in January when (oftener a few days before! a third crop, a pulse called 
"jaynl-pnyaru, * is sown and picked in tw’o months, i.e. } in March. This pulse requires 
no ploughing and grows chiefly with the aid of the moisture that remains in the fields 
and succeeds even if there be no rain afterwards. In the extreme east of the delta, on 
theothci hand, where more than one crop is hardly ever cultivated, the cultivation 
begins in August and sometimes fas when freshes are later than usual) in September 
and the crop is harvested in March. Where only one crop is grown in the year it is 
more generally one of seven months’ duration from planting to reaping. The genera! 
mean may be taken broadly as four months, from July to October, for the kdr species, 
and as six months, from September to February, for the pasdnam. 

.Wherever two crops are raised, the second is usually one of the quicker-growing 
varieties of sembti. Taking the delta as a whole, the proportion of kadappu kdr 
species to the entire paddy crop may be taken to be one-sixth. 

The kdr species draws more watar and yields a greater abundance of crop 
than the pasdnam. It will bear almost any amount of moisture without being 
injured. In times of old when the rainfall in October and November used to be 
very heavy with, at the same time, high floods in the rivers, it was usual to reap the 

* pulse, the prefix being intended to distinguish it from the dry 

U and pulses which are grown more generally on high level lands. 
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kdr crop in the very midst of rain and with water standing in the fields 2 feet deep. 

Throughout the delta the invariable mode for irrigated cultivation is transplant- 
ing. Kuttdlei is the only variety of paddy sown broadcast, but it is grown chiefly 
in the upland parts of the district. In some villages in the central part of the delta, 
one of the varieties of pasditant, called ottadan, is planted along with kadappu 
proper; when the latter, which grows quicker, is reaped, the ends of the ottadan 
plant, then about half-grown, are cut along wjth it, and the latter then shoots up all the 
more luxuriantly for it and comes to maturity at the usual season of the pasdnam 
harvest. In this case the seeds of the two varieties are mixed together (in the propor- 
tion of kadappu and i ottadan l before they are put down in the nursery and the 
young plants of both, which are hardly distinguishable, are planted promiscuously. 

Allusion has been made to the pulse (Vayal-payaru) grown as a third crop on 
paddy lands. More generally, however, a dry crop forms an auxiliary to only a single 
crop of paddy, being adopted as an alternative where, as often happens, the available 
supply of water is not sufficient for two paddy crops, or the mirdsiddrs cannot afford 
the requisite labour. The dry crop is either the pulse above mentioned, gingelly or 
rag : ; the latter two require ploughing, but it is only ragi that is planted. This addi- 
tional crop is raised either before or after the paddy season. In the first case it is sown 
or planted, as the case may be, with the aid of the summer shower or the first fresh 
when it happens to come earlier than usual, but cannot be relied on for beginning 
operations for the cultivation ot a regular wet crop. In the second case, if the diy crop 
is gingelly or ragi, the field is ploughed when there is yet moisture in it. The crop 
i- then sown or planted in February and reaped in May, being matured entirely by 
the summer showers (D. M.,p. 354, et seq.). 

Manure . — As a rule, in the case of irrigated itaitsei or rice cultivation it is only the 
fields on which tw>o crops are raised that are manured every year, and even these not 
invariably, for it is net always that the required manure is available. Single-crop 
lands are generally manured once in five years ; in some cases not at all, the latter 
being often the case when the holdings are very large, and also when, owing to the 
' mirdslddr not residing on the spot or other causes, tl>e cultivation is neglected. In the 
more western and better irrigated parts of the delta the alluvia brought down by the 
river freshes and the stubble, which is ploughed into the soil, are generally believed 
to furnish the required manure, and ordinarily manure is considered essential only 
where the soil is poor or the rice lands depend for their irrigation on the drainage of 
those situated higher up, which brings them little or no alluvial matter. In the case 
of dry cultivation, as also of irrigated cultivation under tanks and wells in the upland 
parts of the district, manure is more generally employed, great pains being taken to 
procure it. 

The mode of manuring generally' adopted is by enfolding sheep and goats or 
cattle; the former being more commonly employed. Cattle manure preserved in 
houses and in cart and cattle stands, vegetable mould, ashes and other refuse of cook- 
rooms, night soil and silt scraped from the beds of dried-up tanks are also used, but 
all these, except perhaps vegetable mould, can be found in sufficient quantities for 
only small holdings. (D. M., p. 343.) 

Rotation . — In the case' of irrigated cultivation there is no rotation of crops, except 
that the land usually devoted to paddy is sometimes planted with betel vines or 
sugar-cane. Such instances, however, are rare. ” (D. M., p. 351.) 
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III.— CULTIVATION IN MYSORE. 

References . — Mysore & Coorg Gazetteers ; Agricultural Statistics pub- 
lished by the Government of India. 

METHODS OF CULTIVATION, SOWING, REAPING, Ac. 

Next to ragi, rice is the most important crop in Mysore, though the 
area under cultivation is gradually declining. In 1870-71 it covered 25 
per cent, of the cropped area, while the statistics of 1874-75 show it to 
have fallen to 10 per cent. Rice is grown to a more or less extent in all 
the districts of the Mysore State. It is most extensively' cultivated in She- 
mo<ra (i6i,oco acres), Hassan (64*783 acres), Mysore (59,891 acres), and 
Kolar (54,412 acres). 

Three methods of cultivation are practised in Mysore, namely (1st) 
the barn bntta or pnnaji, in which the seed is sown dry on the fields ; (2nd) 
molt, batta, in which germinated seed is sown in fields reduced to a pud- 
dle; and (3rd), the ndti, in which the seed is transplanted from a nursery’ 
after it has attained a foot in height. ' 
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The extracts from the Gazetteer of Mysore and Coorg, by Mr. L. 
Rice, given below, fully describe the above-mentioned methods of rice culti- 
vation : — 


l 
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Dry Sr.r.D Cultivation. — In the hain crop the following is the 
management of the dry seed cultivation. During the months of Phdl- 
gnna, Chaitra, and Vaisakhn , that is, from February till May, plough 
twice a month, having, three days previous to the first ploughing in 
Phd/guna, softened the sojl by giving the field water. After the fourth 
ploughing the fields must be manured with dung, procured either ftom 
the city or cow-house. After the fifth ploughing the fields must be watered 
either by rain or from the canal ,• and three days after, the seed must 
be sown broadcast and then covered by the sixth ploughing. Any rain 
that happens to fall for the first 30 days after sowing the seed must be 
allowed to run off by a breach in the bank which surrounds the field, and 
should much rain fall at this season, the crop is considerably injured. 
Should there have been no rain for the first thirty days, the field must be 
kept constantly inundated till the crop be ripe ; but if there have been 
occasional showers the inundation should not commence till the forty-fifth 
day. Weeding and loosening the soil about the roots of the young plants 
with the hands, and placing them at proper distances, where sown too close 
or too far apart, must be performed three times ; first, on the 45th or 50th 
day ; secondly, 20 days afterwards; and thirdly, 15 days after the second 
weeding. '1 hese periods refer to the crops that require seven months 
to ripen, In rice which ripens in fivc-and-a-half months, the field must 
be inundated on the 20th day; and the weedings are on the 20th, 30th, 
and 40th days. 

Sprout d srrD cultivation. — Mr. Rice givcslhe following descrip- 
tion of the method followed in the sprouted seed cultivation in the hnin crop. 
The ploughing season occupies the month of Asha /ha (Junc-July). During 
the whole of this lime the field is inundated and is ploughed four times; 
while at each ploughing it is turned over twice in two different directions 
which cross each other at right angles. This may be called double plough- 
ing. About the first of Sravdna the field is manured, immediately gets a 
fifth ploughing, and the mud is smoothed by the labourers’ feet. All the 
water, except one inch in depth, must then be let off, and the prepared seed 
must be sown broadcast. As it sinks in the mud it requires no labour to 
cover it. For the first twenty-four days the field must once every other 
day have some water, and must afterwards, till ripe, be constantly kept 
inundated. The weedings are done on the 25th, 35th, and 50th days. In 
order to prepare the seed it must be pul into a pot, and kept for three 
days covered with water. It is then mixed with an equal quantity of rot- 
ten cowdung, and laid on a heap in some pait of the house, entirely shel- 
tered from the wind. 1 he heap is well covered with straw and mats ; and 
at the end of three days the seed, having shot out sprouts about an inch in 
length, is found fit for sowing. This manner of cultivation is much more 
troublesome than that called dry seed ; and the produce from the same 
extent of ground is in both nearly equal ; buLtbe sprouted seed cultivation 
gives time for a preceding crop of pulse on the same field, and saves a 
quarter of seed. ' 

Cultivation by transplanting tup. seed.— Mr. Rice says that 
two distinctions arc made in this method, the one called baravdgi or by 
dry- plants ; and the other called n tragi or by ivct-planls ; and that for 
both kinds low land is required. 

(/I.) Baravdgi or dry-plants , — ’’ Labour the ground at the samesenson, 
and m the same manner as for the dry seed crop. On the first of Jeshta, 
or in May, gi\c the manure, sow the seed \ ery thick, and cover it with the 
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plough. If no rain ialtbefore the 8th day, then water the field, and 
again on the 22nd ; but if there are any showers, these waterings are 
unnecessary. From the 45th till the 60th day, the plants continue fit to 
be removed. In order to be able to raise them for transplanting, the 
field must be inundated for five days before they are plucked. 

The ground on which the dry seedlings are to be ripened is ploughed 
four times in the course of eight weeks, commencing about the 15th of 
Jcshta, but must all the while be inundated. The manure is given before 
the fourth ploughing. After this, the mud having.been smoothed by the 
feet, the seedlings are transplanted into it, and from three to five plants 
are stuck together into the mud at about a span distance from the other 
little branches. The water is then let off for a day ; afterwards the field, 
till the grain is ripe, is kept constantly inundated. The weedings are 
performed on the 20th, 35th, and 45th days after transplanting. 

( B .) Nirdgi (or -wet-plants . — In the month of Phdlguiia (February- 
March) plough the ground three limes while it is dry. On the first of Jeslita 
inundate the field : and in the course of fifteen days plough it four times. 
After the fourth ploughing smooth' the mud with the feet, sow the seed 
very thick, ard sprinkle dung over it; then let off the water. On the 3rd, 
6th, and 9th days water again ; but the water must be let off, and not 
allowed to stagnate on the field. After the 12th day inundate until the 
seedlings be fit for transplantation, which will be after the 30th day from 
sowing. The cultivation of the field into which the seedlings are trans- 
planted is exactly the same as that for dry seedlings. The plot on which 
the seedlings are raised produces no crop of pulse ; but various kinds of 
these grains are sown in the fields that are to ripen the transplanted crop, 
and are cut down immediately before the ploughing for the rice com- 
mences. The produce of the transplanted crop is nearly equal to that of 
the dry seed cultivation ; and on a good soil, properly cultivated, twenty 
times the seed sown is an average crop. 

Rice cultivation in the kAr season.— Mr. Rice states that the Mr 
crops, according to the time of sowing, are divided into three kinds. “ When 
the farm is properly stocked the seed is sown at the most favourable 
season, and the crop is then called the kumba kar ; but if there be a want 
of hands or cattle, part of the seed is sown earlier, and part later, than 
the proper season ; and then it produces from 30 to 50 per cent, less than 
the full crop. When sown too early the crop is called tula kar ; when 
too late it is called nie'sha kar. The produce of the haitt and kumba kar 
crops is nearly the same. 11 ' 

“ No tula kar dry seed is ever sown. The ploughing season for the 
kumba kar dry seed is in Bhddrapada (August), and the seed is sown 
about the end of Mdrgasira (December). In the me$ha kar dry seed 
the ploughing commences on the first of Chaitra (March) and the seed is 
sown at the feast of Chaitra Paurnami in April. 

The tula kar sprouted seed is sown on the 1st Kdrttka (October), the 
ploughing having commenced with the feast Navardtri, in September. 
The kumba kar sprouted seed is sown in Pushya about 1st of January. 
The ploughing season occupies a month. The ploughing for the mesha 
kar sprouted seed commences about the 15th of Chaitra. The seed is 
sown about the 16th of Vaisdkha (May). 

"The kumba kdr transplanted rice is cultivated only as watered seed- 
lings. The ground for the seedlings begins to be ploughed in the end of 
Kdrtika or middle of November, and the seed is sown on the 15th Pushya 
or end of -December. The fields on which the crop is ripened are begun 
to be ploughed about the middle of Mdrgasira (1st December), the trans- 
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planting takes place about the 15th of Mdgha or end of January. The 
tula kdr transplanted rice also is sown as nhagi, about the 30th of 
Asvija or middle of October, and in a month afterwards is transplanted. 
The inesha kdr transplanted rice is also sown as watered seedlings, 
about the 13th of Vaisdkha (May), and about a month afterwards is tians- 
planted. The regular kdr crop of the transplanted cultivation does not 
interfere with a preceding crop of pulse; but this is lost when, fiom want 
of stock sufficient to cultivate it at the proper time, the early or late seasons 
are adopted. The various modes of cultivating rice give a great advan- 
tage to the former ; as by dividing the labour over great part of the y ear 
fewer hands and less stock are required to cultivate the same extent of 
ground than if there was only one seed time, and one harvest. 

Reaping and Preservation. — The manner of reaping and pre- 
serving all the kinds of rice is nearly the same. About a week before the 
corn is fit for reaping, the water is let off, that the ground may diy. The 
corn is cut down about four inches from the ground w ith a reaping-hook 
called kudagalu or kudagu . Without being bound up in sheaves it is put 
into small stacks, about 12 feet high ; in which the stocks are placed out- 
wards and the ears inwards. Here the corn remains a week, or if it rain, 
fourLeen days. It is then spread out on a threshing floor, made smooth 
with clay, cowdung, and water ; and is trodden out by driving bullocks 
over it. If there has been rain, the corn after having been threshed, 
must be dried in the sun ; but in dr}’ weather this trouble is unnecessary. 
It is then put up in heaps called rash', which contain about 60 kandagas 
or 334. bushels. The heaps are marked with clay and carefully covered 
with straw. A trench is then dug round it to keep off the water. For 
twenty or thirty days (formerly, till the division of the crop between the 
Government and the cultivator took place) the corn is allowed to remain 
in the heap, 'lhe grain is always preserved in the husk, or, as the English 
in India say, in paddy. There are in use heie various ways of keeping 
paddy. Some preserve it in large earthen jars that are kept in the house. 
Some keep it in pits called hagevu. In a hard stony soil they dig a nar- 
iow shaft, 15 or 16 cubits deep. The sides of this are then dug away so 
as to form a cave with a roof about two cubits thick. The floor, sides, 
and roof are lined with stratv; and the cave is then filled with paddy. 
These pits contain from 15 to 30 kandagas, or from 83^ to 167 Winchester 
bushels. When the paddy is wanted to be beaten out into rice, the whole 
p ; t must at once be emptied, Other people again build kanajns, or store- 
houses, which are strongly floored with plank to keep out the bandicoots 
or rats. In these store-houses there is no opening for air ; but they have 
a row of doors one above another, for taking out the grain, as it is wanted. 
Another manner of preserving grain is in small cylindrical stores, which 
the potters make of clay, and which are called voile. The mouth is covered 
with an inverted pot ; and the paddy, as wanted, is drawn out from a 
small hole at the bottom. Finally, others preserve their paddy in a kind 
of bag made of straw, and called made. Of these different means the 
kanaja and viode are reckoned the best. Paddy will keep two years w ith- 
out alteration, and four years without being unfit for use. Longer than 
this does not answer, as the grain becomes both unwholesome and un- 
palatable. No person here attempts to preserve rice any length of time; 
for it is known by experience to be very perishable. All the kinds of 
paddy are found to preserve equally well. That intended for seed must 
be beaten off from the straw as soon as cut down, and dried for three 
days in the sun, after which it is usually kept in straw bags. 

Conv! ksion or Paddy in Rice. — “There are two manners of making 
paddy into rice, one by boiling it previously’ to beating ; and the ether 
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bv beating alone. The boiling is also done in two ways. By the first is 
prepared the rice intended for rajas and other luxurious persons. A pot 
is filled with equal parts of water and paddy, which is allowed to soak all 
night, and in the morning is boiled for half an hour. The-paddy is then 
spread out in the shade for fifteen days, and afterwards dried in the 
sun for two hours. It is then beaten to remove the husk. _ Each grain is 
broken by this operation into four or five pieces, from which it is called 
aidu ungtt akki, or five-piece rice. When dressed, this kind of rice su-ells 
•very much. It is always prepared in the families of the rajas, and is 
never made for sale. The operation is very liable to fail ; and in that case 
the rice is totally lost. 

“ Rice prepared by boiling in the common manner is called kudupal 
akkt, and is destined for the use of the sudras, or such low persons as are 
able to procure it. Five parts of paddy are put into a pot with one part 
of water, and boiled for about two hours, till it is observed that one or 
two of the grains have burst. It is then spread out in the sun for two 
hours ; and this drying is repeated on the next day, after which the paddy 
is immediately beaten. Ten parts of paddy, by this operation, give five 
parts of rice, of which one part goes to the person who prepares it for his 
trouble. Ten seers of paddy are therefore equal in value to only four 
seers of rice. 

The rice used by the Brahmans, and called had akkt, is never boiled. 
On the day before it is to be beaten, the paddy must be exposed two 
hours to the sun. If it were beaten immediately after being dried, the 
grain would break, and there would be a considerable loss. Even with 
this precaution many of the grains break ; and, when these are separated 
from the entire rice to render it saleable, the hast akki sells dearer than 
the hud tt pal akkt, in the proportion of nine to eight. 

“ The beating is performed chiefly by women. They sometimes, for 
this purpose, use th eyafa, or a block of timber fastened to a wooden lever, 
which is supported on its centre. The woman raises the block by press- 
ing with her foot on the far end of the lever, and by removing her foot 
allows the block to fall down on the grain. The more common way, how- 
ever, of beating paddy, is by means of a wooden pestle, which is generally 
about four feet in length, and three inches in diameter, which is made 
of heavy timber, and shod with iron. The grain is put into a hole 
formed in a rock or stone. The pestle is first raised with the one hand and 
then with the other j which is very hard labour for the woman.” (/., 702-/07.) 
It is obvious from the above piocess, which is not confined to Mysore alone, 
but is common to the people of Northern India and elsewhere, that the 
grain must by constant hammering be broken into small pieces. In this 
state it resembles, what has been above described, the sort of rice called 
aidu mtgit akki, which is eaten only bj’ the rajas and the wealthier classes. 

IV.— CULTIVATION IN COORG. 

Area under, and Traffic in, Rice. 

The Agricultural Statistics published by the Government of India 
show that there were 74499 acres under rice in Coorg during the year 
188S-89. The statistics of trade are not, however, shown separately, so 
that it is not possible to discover the balance between imports and exports 
METHODS OF CULTIVATION, SOWING, REAPING, S.c.' 

The following extracts from the Coorg Gazeiteer by Mr. Lewis Rice 
give a concise account of the methods of rice cultivation followed in Coorg. 

" Rice . — This is the staple product of Coorg. The numerous valleys 
throughout the land have, from ancient times, yielded an unfailing supply 
every year for home consumption and for exportation to the Malabar 
Coast. The rice-valleys are most extensive in South Coorg— in the neVh- 
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bourhood of Virajpet and m Kiggatn ad— where some fields are of con- 
siderable breadth and several miles in length ; but owing to the sui round- 
ing low deforesled hills, which yield little feitilizing detrition, the soil is 
of a quality inferior to those fields of the narrower valleys near the Ghats', 
where the ground is terraced at considerable pains, but every field large 
enough for the use of the plough. 

“ The lower and broader fields of a valley having a rivulet running 
through them, are called bailu-gadle, and those terraced up along the 
sides, and chiefly depending on the rainfall, are named maki-gndde. 

“The rice cultivated throughout Coorg, and in general use, is the 
large-grained doddn-batta, which is also exported. A finer and more 
palatable kind is the small rice sanna-batta, and a red variety the kesiin ; 
for parched rice the kalome is the kind used. 

Yield. — “ Except in a few valleys in Noith Coorg, there is annually 
but one rice crop, but its return is so rich that the ryots may well be satis- 
fied, and allow their wretched cattle rest and their fields to lie fallow, or to 
‘ swn themselves, 5 as the natives say, for the remainder of the year. 
Whilst in the low country and in some places of North-Coorg, the average 
return of one crop is from ten- to twenty five- fold, that in most parts of 
Coorg proper is from forty- to sixty- fold, and in seasons of extraordinary 
fertility from eighty- to a hundred- fold. 

Agricultural Implements.-— “ The agricultural implements are few 
and of the rudest kind. The plough, constructed by the ryot himself, con- 
sists of a sampige-wood ploughshare, with an iron point, a handle of pali- 
wood, and a pole of sago palm-wood for the yoke, and is so light that the 
farmer carries it to the field on his shoulders. Its value hardly exceeds 
one rupee. ‘The Tawe, which answers to our English harrow, is generally 
a simple board to which a split bamboo is fastened to connect it with the 
yoke. The driver standing on the board adds to the efficiency of the 
opeiation, beit for pulverizing dry ground, as in the Mudu-shnne or eastern 
district, or smoothing and levelling the wet fields. A strong sickle and a 
vtamoti or hoe complete the stock of farming implements. 

Seed and labour. — “To cultivate ioo butties of land, which is equi- 
valent to an area yielding ioo butties at 8 seers by measure of paddy cr 
rice in the husk, a farmer requires either a pair of bullocks or a pair of 
buffaloes, one plough and two labourers. On Monday he does not plough 
with bullocks, but with buffaloes only, considering Monday as the day of 
the bullock’s creation. 

Manure.— " Whatever of cattle manure and dry leaves has been col- 
lected during the year, is, in the dry season, carried by women to the fields 
in large baskets, and deposited in little heaps which are there burnt and 
the ashes subsequently strewn over the ground. 

Ploughing. — “With the first shower in April and May the ploughing 
commences On a propitious day before sunrise the house lamp — * Tdh- 
akki-balake 5 (dish-rice-lamp)— which plays a conspicuous role on all 
festive occasio-s is lighted in the inner verandah ; the house people assem- 
ble and invoke their ancestors and Kavcri Amma for a blessing ; the young 
men make obeisance to their parents and elders, and then drive a pair of 
bullocks into the paddy-fields, where they turn the heads of the beasts 
towards the east. The landlord now offers cocoanuts and plantams, rice 
and milk to the presiding deity of his Nad, and lifting up his hands in 
adoration to the rising sun invokes a blessing. The oxen are yoked and 
three furrows ploughed, when the work is finished for that morning. Of 
the turned-up earth they take a clod borne to the store-house or granary, 
P r ‘-W Siva to grant them an hundred-fold increase. 

I his recognition of the source of material well-being is followed by 
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personal industry that should command success. From 6 to 10 in the 
morning the ploughing is continued, till all the fields are turned over two 
or three times. Then the borders are trimmed, the channels cleaned, and 
the little banks between the fields repaired to regulate the water. By the 
end of May, one part of the fields, which commands a permanent water- 
supply and has been well manured, is prepared for a nursery, by repeated 
ploughing and harrowing, whilst the whole field is submerged. _ 

Sow in'G. — “ For every too butties of land from 2 to 2I butties of grain 
are required for seed. The seed paddy is heaped up on the north side of 
the house, watered for three days and then covered up with plantain 
leaves and stones till it begins to sprout. The nursery ground has mean- 
while been again ploughed and harrowed and the water allowed to run off 
so that the grain when sown is just embedded in the soft mud. After 20 
or 30 days the blades have attained a height of about one foot and the 
seedlings are ready for transplanting. 

Transplanting. — " Pleasing as arc young corn and clover fields in 
Europe, there is no vegetation there which surpasses in beauty the bril- 
liant green of a rice nursery. The eye is irresistibly attracted to these 
bright spots and rests upon them with the utmost delight. Regulated by 
the monsoon rain the rice-planting lakes place during July and August. 
The women covered with leaf umbrellas called Goragas ,. that rest on the 
head and protect the whole of the body, pull out the plants from the nur- 
sery and tie them in small bundles, which are collected in one spot. 

“ Meanwhile, the submerged fields are repeatedly ploughed and levelled 
with the Tame, • till the soil is soft as treacle, white ns milk the foaming 
surface’ when all the men of the house, placed in a line and standing 
almost knee deep in the muddy fields, begin the transplanting in which the 
women are not expected to join. The bundles are convenienJy deposited 
over the fields ; each man takes a handful of plants at a time into his left, 
and with the right hand presses with great rapidity 6 or 8 seedlings to- 
gether into the mud keeping a regular distance of about 0 inches. Before 
the completion of the largest field a space of about 10 feet wide is left 
throughout the whole field. This is the Coorg’s race-ground, and offers 
right good sport which greatly exhilarates their monotonous task. All 
the men engaged in the work — and fifteen are reckoned for 100 butties of 
• land — may run, but four or fiveonly obtain a prize. Wearing merely a pair 
of short drawers they are eager for the run, for which their p- werful legs well 
qualify them. The signal is given and away they scramble and plunge 
and stagger in the deep mud, roars of laughter greeting the unfortunate 
wight who sinks in. Having reached the opposite bank they return the 
same way, and hard is their struggle as they' near the . winning-post. The 
first comer is awarded with a piece of cloth, the second with a bunch of 
plantains, the third with a jack-fruit, the fourth with a basket of oranges, 
and the fifth with parched rice. When all the fields are planted, a feast 
for the people is given by the landlord. 

Watering. — “ As a protection against the evil eye, some half-burnt 
bamboos about 6 feet high are erected in a line throughout the middle 
of the fields. It is now the farmer’s business to regulate the water-suppK 
in each field and to fill up holes made by crabs in the embankments. 
Also the weeding is attended to and any failures are replanted. At the end 
of October when the cars of grain are fully out, huts on high posts are 
erected, one for every hundred butties, for the watchman who guards the 
crops against wild beasts, occasionally firing off a gun. 

Reaping.— “ In November or December the paddy gets ripe and the 
Feast of First Fruits or Huttari is celebrated, after which the paddy mav 
bc reaped. The water is drained off the fields, the paddy cut down with 
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sickles close to the ground and spread out to dry; after five or six days it 
is bound up in sheaves, carried home and stacked in a heap, the ears 
turned inside. 


BOMBAY. 

3 Q 0 


Threshing, Winnowing.— “ In January and February, chiefly on 
moonlight nights, the sheaves are taken down to the threshing floor, spread 
round a stone pillar fixed in the middle and trodden out by bullocks and 
buffaloes, when the paddy is winnowed, the best quality reserved for seed 
and the rest stored up in a granary, for home consumption or for sale, the 
price varying from R2 to Rq. a butty of 80 seers. A threshing machine 
introduced by Captain Mackenzie excited the astonishment and admira- 
tion of the natives ; but the hand labour of the two coolies for turning it 
appeared to them too severe and impracticable for large quantities 'of 
paddy. A winnowing machine would find greater favour.” (///., 29-32.) 

V.— CULTIVATION IN BOMBAY. 

References. — Travels in India by Jean-Baptiste Tavernier ( Bull’s 
Transl.), /., 49, 142; Hove, Journ. lour in Bombay (17S7), i3, 16, 
36, 123, &c. ; Agri.-Horti. Soc., hid. Jour. ( Old Series ) //., Sel., 
162; Crop Expei intents, Bombay , 1884-85, 16; Report, Rev & Agn. 
Dept., Bombay, 1884-85, 60-70 ; Bombay Gazetteers — II. (Surat), 65 ; 
(Broach), 4C6 ; III (Kaira), 47; (Ranch Mahals), 233; IV. (Ahmed- 
abad), 5 7 ; V. (Malii Kdntha), 37 1; VI. (Surat , 247 ; VIII. [Kathi- 
awar), 186; X. (Ratnagiri), 147 ; (Savantvddi), 424; XI. (Iiolaba), 
95 ; XII. 1 Khandesh), iso ; XIII. I T liana ), 287; XIV. (Thana), n3 ; 
XV. [Kdnarat, 16, 3o ; XVI. (AWfcl, 99; XVII. < Ahmad linear), 267 ; 
XVIII < Poona), 517; Pt. 11. 36; XIX. (Satarn), 162; XXI. (Bel- 
gaum), 2 48-2 so ; XXII. (Dhdnvar\ 275-277 1 XXIII. (Bijnpur), 32 1 ; 
and XXIV. (Kolhapur), 164-165; Sind Gazetteer — 9, to, 20, 170,215, 
249, 268, 3 17, 427, 493, s 34, 559, 571, 57 3, 591, 628, 63i, 654, 670, 746, 
759, 820, 851, 859-S60. 
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Area under, and Traffic in, Rice. 

The Agricultural Statistics of British India show Bombay Presidency 
(including Sind) as having had in 1888-89 2,239.198 acres under rice. 
According to the crop experiments which were pei formed at various times 
under orders of Government, the average yield per acre may be put down 
at 20 maunds, so that the total production may possibly have been 
447.33,960 maunds or, say, 399.757 tons. A greater importance maybe 
attached to this figure of yield per acre than is claimed for the similar 
figures given in connection with other provinces. A very extensive series 
of actual experiments, with selected fields, was performed, under European 
supervision, and the figure here given is the average of all Ihe returns. 
It seems possible, however, that may have been slightly increased through 
some of the returns being for paddy, not -cleaned rice.__ This would 
represent an error of 25 per cent. — in such cases — excess of the actual 
yield of clean grain. 

An inspection of the published figures of the trade in rice reveals the 
fact that by internal routes the Presidency obtained a net import from 
other Provinces of 5,71,067 maunds (taking paddy and rice conjointly). 
The coastwise transactions were of even still greater importance, since the 
Presidency obtained a net import (excluding intra-provincial exchanges) of 
24,48,226 maunds. The sources of this supply w'ere chiefly Bengal, 
Madras, and Burma. The figures of the foreign trade, however, show a 
net export of 8,46,391 maunds ;or 30,228 tons), the gross export having 
been 30,436 tons, valued at R2Q, 42,599. A small export trade also took 
place across the Sind frontier, the largest consignment being destined for 
Lus Bela. It may thus be said that the ultimate result of all these trans- 
actions was a net import of 21,72,902 maunds into the Presidency (in- 
cluding its port towns), so that that amount may be added to the estimated 
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production in order to discover the actual consumption of rice. This worked 
out to the total population of Bombay and Sind might be said to be a 
consumption of i of a seer per head. The exceptionally high yield, here ac- 
cepted as a fair average, chiefly accounts for this apparent greater con- 
sumption of rice in Bombay than in Bengal, Madras, and other Provinces. 
More careful crop experiments would seem likely to raise the Bengal and 
Madras yields, and perhaps slightly lower that of Bombay, but any such 
corrections as found necessary could be made in the calculations here 
given without seriously affecting the general contentions advanced. There 
is this much to be said for Bombay rice cultivation that, agriculturally, it is 
carried out on a more careful and scientific system than in Bengal. It is, 
so to speak, with the exception of certain tracts near the coast, of a semi- 
exotic character, and its cultivation is not, as in Bengal, a matter of casting 
the seed on imperfectly ploughed fields (or, indeed, on fields not ploughed 
af all), but it is grown under a high class system of agriculture in which 
manuring and rotation form integral parts. Where transplanting is not 
followed the seed is often drill-sown, a practice which nowhere exists in 
Bengal, and which may be taken as manifesting the high class cultivation 
followed in Bombay. A greater yield might be looked for, therefore, as a 
necessary consequence of such agriculture. An interesting feature of the 
Bombay rice cultivation is the fact that it is mainly, if not entirely, in the 
production of the high class rices which belong to the rov>a section of dman. 
A special series of forms, of what might be called boro rices (grown in 
brackish water), are found in Bombay ; these are extremely interest- 
ing. They are inferior red rices which are" chiefly eaten by the poorer classes. 
The cultivator of the belter qualities of rice, grows the crop purely for the 
purpose of selling the grain. As a rule, he cannot afford to eat it himself, 
and thus not being dependent on rice for his own sustenance, he can sell 
the produce in small instalments according to the condition of the market. 

The numerous crop experiments, performed by Government, have re- 
vealed many interesting facts, but, for a complete review of these, unfortu- 
nately, space cannot here be afforded. They are, however, published in a 
series of annual volumes which the reader should find no difficulty in procur- 
ing. One or two instances may, however, be specially cited. A field 
. specially selected for test-reaping was located in Salselte (near Bombay). 
The seed sown per acre was loolb, the yield of grain from the same 4,2201b 
and of straw 14.25'ilb, the total value of the produce having been put down 
at R 73-1 2-0. The remark made against that experiment states that the 
crop was obtained from “ unirrigated, unrdbea rice, grown every year on 
a land reclaimed from the sea-side and sweetened by heavy sweepings- 
mnnure. Manured in June, July, and August with sweepings from the 
Bdndra slaughter-house at 120 cart-loads per acre. Cultivation good, but 
the most persistent growth of weeds in the field stunted the crop. Season 
though marked by excessive rainfall, was not unfavourable to rice crops in 
the districts. The seed was sown in the highly-manured soil and the seed- 
lings, where very thick, were removed and transplanted elsewhere. The 
yield was locally estimated at a 12 annas crop.” The Commissioner of 
the Division commenting on the experiments performed with rice, special- 
ly alludes to the Salsette trial. “ Allthericc experimenisof theThana Dis- 
trict,” he says, “show a very high outturn, proving how remunerative 
rice cultivation can be made by good farming and liberal manuring.” 
" The Salsette experiment,” he adds, ‘-'should encourage further reclama- 
tion schemes. There is still much land available.” 

In many parts of Bombay the ground is pressed firmly against the 
voting seedling rice plants. This is done by a mud-roller called the 
hrdafa. ‘‘This consists in rolling the standing crop with a broad bar 
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of wood hollowed on the lower side in the direction of its length, before 
the stems have hardened, while the field is still full of water. Its objects are 
two-fold. It checks the natural tendency of the crop to excessive growth 
of straw at the expense of the grain-yield and thus corresponds to the 
transplantation of seedlings raised in a nursery, and it also keeps down 
the weeds which have grown up since the bullock-hoeing and hand-weed- 
ing. The hodata cannot be done unless the ram is sufficient to flood the 
field with impounded water.” 

A careful investigation into the question of the cost of cultivating an 
acre of rice land in Belgaum resulted in the opinion being formed that 
this might be put down at R25. Among the items of expenditure may be 
mentioned R4-S for manure, cost of rice seed at 8oIb per acre R2, hand 
weeding R2, and hoeing, ploughing, &c., R2-14. Commenting on the report 
on the above test case it is pointed out that rice is grown in Belgaum with- 
out rab. The seed is sown direct|by a 6-coulter drill and the seedling's are 
not transplanted. The average value of the produce of an acre of rice 
land, worked out fiom 37 of the experiments tabulated in the Reports of 
Bombay Crop Expei iments, the writer has found to be R40-6-3. 
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Rotation of Crops, Manuring, & c. 

Throughout the Reports of Crop Experiments frequent mention is made 
of these subjects. The rotation which is generally pursued will be dis- 
covered from the special passages quoted below from district reports of 
rice cultivation. The subject of manuring, however, seems worthy of 
special consideration. As has already been remarked, rice, in Bom- 
bay, is cultivated under a more rational system than in Bengal, Madras, 
and Burma — the provinces that produce the largest amount of the grain. 
The fields are elaborately ploughed, carefully weeded, and the land richly 
manured. As might be expected a considerably higher acreage yield is 
thereby obtained than in the provinces nhere rice is essentially the distinct- 
ive feature of their agriculture. In such provinces the ease with which the 
grain is obtained has engendered a slovenly system of agriculture which 
has extended its baneful influence to every feature of peasant life. It is 
thus not a matter of congratulation that the rich alluvial rowa soils of 
Bengal yield good harvests, year after year, of rice of a quality scarce 
equalled by the painstaking cultivators of tracts less suited to the crop. 
This gift of nature to insalubrious regions can scarce be used as an argu- 
ment that improvement is impossible. Mr. C. B. Clarke, however, in his 
paper on Bengal rice, seems to think improvement problematic. Con- 
cluding his remarks regarding the rowa rice he says : — “ The mvia rice is 
the food of the upper classes. It is to be noted that the cultivator except 
at harvest (when the weather is set fine and he v'orks easily) does not do a 
day’s work on his rowa land in the year, except about a couple of.days at 
dibbling time. Those who propose to teach the Bengalee cultivator a 
more elaborate system of rice farming must ponder this fact well. 5 Again, 
while speaking of the dilatoriness of the Bengalee cultivator in preparing 
his seed bed, Mr. Clarke says : — “ One reason for this is the deep-seated 
Bengalee principle never to do to-day what can possibly be put off till to- 
morrow, and to do everything incompletely.” In fact, Mr. Clarke seems to 
think the improvement of Bengal rice cultivation lies more in the direction 
of fostering a greater spirit of promptness than inbetter and more thorough 
ploughing or manuring; accordingly he concludes: — “ My view is that 
rice is the very last crop on which we should attempt to give the Bengalee 
instruction.” But the better results obtained in Bombay and elsewhere, 
with a superior agriculture, in which a liberal system of manuring is one 
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of the cultivator’s axioms, seem unmistakably to demonstrate the possi- 
bility of improvement. Whether the Bengal cultivator desires to belter 
his position in life by obtaining a higher return from his land is of course 
an altogether independent question, and one which will probably be finally 
solved by the advance of education and the concomitant increase of 
luxuty demanding more from the soil than is at present taken from it. 

But to return to the discussion of the system of manuring pursued in 
Bombay this may be said to be referable to” two important sections : — 

(n) The heavy manuring of land in which rice is drill-sown or broad- 
casted. 

( b) The rdb cultivation, or that in which a nursery (similar to the rown 
of Bengal) is richly manured by burning on its surface a mixture of farm- 
yard manure, leaves and boughs of trees, straw and pulverised soil. 

Regarding the former very little need be here said, since it differs in no 
respect from heavy manuring for any other crop, and is alluded to freely 
in the special passages quoted below. Rdb cultivation is, however, while 
not confined to rice cultivation, so peculiarly the system by which the 
better class rices of Bombay are raised that it requires to be separately 
considered. The reader will find much valuable information on this subject 
in Mr. Ozanne’s Report on Rab Experiments in 1S84-S5 and numerous 
other papers published by the Government of Bombay. These have been 
briefly reviewed by Professor R. Wallace ' India in 1887 ) and an explana- 
tion of the system offered which may be here reproduced 1 — 

“The word Rdb literally means cultivation, but in its restricted and 
common meaning it denotes the growing of the young plants— principally 
of rice, but also of Rdgl (Eleusinc Coracana) and Varai (Panicum milia- 
cetim)— on seed beds which, as a part of their preparation, having burnt 
on them dung or certain herbaceous substances to be hereafter described. 
Rdb may also signify the material burnt. 

“ ”1 he site selected for the seed-bed is usually on land more or le^s 
elevated, to overcome waterlogging and consequent destruction of the 
young plant. It is banked or ' bunded ’ to prevent surface washing, and 
to retain the necessary amount of moisture. The burning is done m the 
“T before the advent of the south-west monsoon. 

The materials used are : — 

(1) Cow dung collected in the dry weather, and preserved in the form 
of cakes, or, in rare instances, smeared on to the ground while wet. 

(2) I he loppings from trees or brushwood cut green, when the leaves 
arc about full grown. The Ain, Terminalia tomentosa, is the tree most 
appreciated by the natives for the purpose.- 

(3) Dead leaves. 


(4) Grass, usually coarse and rank. 

(5) Inferior straw, after it has been beaten down by the tread of bul- 
/n°p the thresh,n S fl "or, or husks. 

‘ tn ?^uure or dung collected during the wet season, along with 
.isnes and village refuse. 

C/l in a pulverulent condition. 

: n ?.! s P' ent 'I u I 't may he used alone, spread careful! v over 
n^t^i- !- \ tllm a )9 r between one and two inches thick, or thc'otlicr 
‘ ‘ ”1"-* *l e osecl m place of dung ; 1 nt the most serviceable com- 

,, V J 4 * mlopt a combination of substances, — { 1 ) Dung broken into 
mom the cake condition, and evenlv distributed; (3) a I aver 
, !e, ' cs or mppings, aEo carefully reduced to uniformity by chopping 
•' rc . r ‘ tccssr ’ r j : (3l grass; (4) finely-divided straw, to close the open-, 
'etveentt ie stems of the coarse grass, and prevent (3) the earth, I 
v uc,i v ’ rm - *bt‘ tilth and final layer, from falling through. The function S 
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of the earth, which is often mixed with an equal amount of pit manure, is 
to keep the materials -together and exclude air, so that the burning may 
be prolonged. This is also induced by firing the layer on the Jee side, so 
that it burns against the wind. To make the conditions necessary for 
smother burning more perfect, the surface is not disturbed before the * 
rah is deposited, at leasL in the case of heavy soils, that do not readily 
break down under the influence of the sun ; where the land is light, it is 
sometimes ploughed and levelled before being rdbed. 

“ The limits of Rdb. — Thana seems to be the stronghold of this system 
of cultivation— over 81 percent, of the total area cropped requiring rdb in 
the preparation of the seed beds. 

“ From the Konkan — the low lying land, principally under rice, extend- 
ing along the western seaboard of India, north and south of Bombay, and 
in which Thana is situated — rdb cultivation stretches over the ridge of the 
Western Ghats, and may be seen at Poona. It is essentially confined to 
districts of very heavy rainfall; not only so but to districts noted for the 
intensity and continuity of the early monsoon. 

“ The effects of Rdb are : — 

(t) The change of the dung and other organic or herbaceous substances 
by burning into a useful form as regards the ash for the support of the 
young plants. The nitrogen is given off into the air. 

(2) The destruction of the roots and also the seeds of weeds lying near 
to die surface. 

(3) The action of the heat on the surface soil tends to make it more 

open and to libei ate potash and phosphoric acid from the soil substance, 
in the same way as clay burning acts at home. _ 

“ The heat is moderate, though, at the same time, considerable. On 
scraping down with a knife, through the surface of a pucca (good) seed 
nursery, I found immediately after the fire had passed that the soil was so 
hot half an inch down that I could not comfortably hold my finger on it. 

“The great advantages of a seed-bed are that the young plants early 
acquire a habit of vigorous growth, and can be brought forward on well- 
tended, lestricted patches of land, while the larger areas are being suitably 
cultivated in preparation for them. The best part of the season is thus 
secured for the crop to grow in. The finer and more valuable, and at the 
same time more tender, vatietics of rice pass the uncertain or risky stage 
of their existence in a place where care can be bestowed upon them. 

“As already stated in the case of rice cultivation in Madras, seed-beds 
are prepared and grown from in other parts of the country and the advan- 
tages reaped without the use of rdb ; but everything seems to point to the 
impossibility of rdb being dispensed with in certain rainy regions. 

“ By referring to my remarks on the decay of dung when kept in an 
extremely net condition. I believe a full explanation may be found of the 
importance, I should say almost the necessity, of burning the manure be- 
fore it is mixed with the soil. 

“ We know that marsh gas and low forms of carbon, organic acids which 
injure crop plants, are produced by decomposition of humus in very wet 
soils where the supply of air is restricted. What the precise forms are 
that the injurious substances take I do not pretend to say, but from the 
evidence before me I can assert with confidence that there is a matter of 
importance tending in the direction indicated that deserves investigation. 

“ On page 19 of the Thana Report it is staled that * the yield of the ex- 
perimental plots manured with dung gave 50'9 per cent, of the standard 
(the cowdung rdb plot), while the unmanured and unrabed plots showed 
60*3 and 73-5 per cent.’ 

“ The extent of the investigations, the evidently careful and unbiassed 
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impound the rain-water. In these tracts irrigation is impossible, and the 
crop is solely dependent on the rainfall, which is entirely derived from 
the south-west monsoon. The rains burst suddenly and heavily and are 
very continuous but terminate early. These are the tracts where rice 
seed-beds are prepared by burning layers of cowdung or brushwood with 
subordinate layers of leaves, grass, rice, straw, and earth. The seed-beds 
are on higher land than the fields into which the seedlings are transplant- 
ed — a necessary precaution to prevent flooding when the seedling is in its 
early stages. This, the rdb cultivation of rice, has been declared by the 
Forest Commission, on adequate evidence from local inquiry and careful 
experimental cultivation, to be good farming, and, under the peculiar condi- 
tions of the country where it is practised, the best known method of culti- 
vating rice. Other systems known and practised are risky and incapable 
of extension beyond their present small areas in rdb tracts. 

“ The peculiar circumstances referred to are : — 

(x) the absence of heavy showers before June; 

(2) the very heavy early rainfall ; 

(3) the heavy continuousness of the early rain ; 

(4) the early closure of the rains; 

(5) the absence of rain from the north-east monsoon ; 

(6) the absence of facilities for water storage. 

“ The other limited systems of growing rice in rdb tracts are (a) the 
direct sowing of the seed in areas where the seedling is left to mature to 
harvest— a system only possible with the coarse variety of rice sown in 
lands on the sea coast, either reclaimed from the sea or liable to partial 
immersion from the sea or tidal creeks— and thus largely impregnated 
with salt; (b) the raising of the seedlings in land heavily manured, either 
artificially or naturally. This system is of very limited application and is 
only a means of preparing seedlings where rdb is not available or where 
rdb seedlings have been lost. It is risky and seldom remunerative, and its 
requirements limit its use to very insignificant areas. 

“ The rdb cultivation of rice ceases in South Surat at the river Par, chiefly 
because rice ceases to be the most important staple, and the manure is re- 
quired for sugar-cane and other more remunerative crops. Its cessation is 
not due to superiority of skill on the part of the cultivators, for rdb is fully 
utilised in Bassein and Mdhfm in North Thdna, where the cultivation is 
as skilful and admirable as in any tract in the whole Presidency. 

“ Rdb again ceases 'on all sides where the peculiar conditions of rdb 
tracts are wanting. Thus, in the Karndtak outside the Mallad, and to 
some extent within its limits, water storage facilities exist. Here rice is 
drilled in terraced rice-fields, with the advantage either of heavy showers 
in May which enable the seed to be sown and to get a good start before 
the burst of the regular rains, or of irrigation water stored in tanks by 
which the fields are flooded and the seed sown before the rains begin. This 
is the mode of cultivation in the rice tracts of Dhdrwdr and Belgaum. 
The variety of rice is different from that grown in rat) tracts. It is inferior 
and has lost some of the characteristics of an aquatic plant. This is clear, 
because if the early rain is not propitious, joiuari, a dry crop millet, can be 
grown instead of rice. Occasionally rice is seen on one terrace and joivdri 
on the next, and even rice and joivdii are sown in th'e same field. In 
Gujarat, where rice is grown in low-lying lands, embanked as in the Kon- 
kan, the seed is raised in seed-beds manured but not rdbfd. This cultiva- 
tion is possible, owing to local peculiarities of rainfall, feven when irriga- 
tion is not available, but a large proportion of the rice in IGujarit is grown 
either. under tank and well irrigation or as a ptare dry-crop. In the latter 
case it is drilled as in Dharwdr and Belgaum, but here Vf.r., m Broach 
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chiefly) it is a row crop in cotton fields. It is thus almost a pure dry- 
crop. This short account shows that rice, essentially an aquatic plant, is 
grown even as a dry crop. The extremes are met with in the row crop 
rice of Broach and in the salt marsh rice of the Konkan. In the latter 
case the seed is sown broadcast and left to grow where it falls. The seed 
is treated before sowing.to cause artificial germination. Where the land 
is very salt it is not touched till it has been inundated by the rain. It is 
then stirred with the bullock hoe and the sprouted seed is sown on the 
surface of the water. It falls to the bottom and takes root. It will stand 
complete immersion for 10 days. Sometimes it is sown from boats. 
Where the land is less salt, it is carefully picked with the hand hoe in the 
hot season and left in the rough till the rain falls, when the sprouted seed 
is sown broadcast. • 

“ The artificial germination of the seed, which is not confined to salt 
rice, or even to rice, is caused in several ways. 

.“ There are very many varieties of rice, but it is sufficient for present 
purposes to show only how the varieties are influenced by the conditions of 
cultivation and rainfall as has been done. 

“ One interesting method of cultivation most prevalent^ Ratnagiri and 
Kdnara must be noticed. It is practised with hot weather rice, gene- 
rally a late crop after the reaping of the monsoon crop of rice. The field 
is kept flooded to kill weeds for a lime. The water is drained off. Man- 
ure is applied and the seed sown in December. It is watered from time 
to lime and ripens in March. The water is brought from a dammed-up 
stream or from a well or tank. This is called vdyaiigana rice. 

“ Rice straw is not a nutritious fodder. The grain is easily separated 
from the ear by beating on a board or on sheet rock- The glumes are 
persistent, and clean rice is only separated by pounding with pestle and 
mortar. The cultivators usually sell the rice in husk, and it is so kept by 
the traders till a sale has been ensured. The pounding is confined chiefly 
to large centres, of which Surat and Kalydn may be considered the most 
important. The straw is largely used for fodder, because where rice is a 
staple, other fodder is scarce. It is also used as a thatching material and 
has the great property of keeping of! white ants. 

The following selection of district accounts of rice cultivation may be 
here given as more fully exemplifying the Bombay methods : — 

Cultivation or Rice in the Thana District. 

One of the earliest European travellers who mentions the rice of Bom- 
bay is, perhaps, Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who describes the rice- field, 
seen by him on a march south from Surat in the year 1645. He makes 
special mention of the musk-scented rices of Surat. His remarks may be 
here quoted : — " All the rice which grows in this country possesses a parti- 
cular quality, causing it to be much esteemed. Its grain is half as small 
a £ ain . as that of common rice, and, when it is cooked, snow is not whiter 
't ,s > besides which, it smells like musk, and all the nobles of India 
o' 0 ?^' er ’ When you wish to make an acceptable present to any one 
Persia you take him a sack of this rice.” A little more than 100 years 
’> ^ r j *^ ove wrote in admiration of the rice cultivation in this district 
remarkable statement that the f armers had lately only in- 
reduced from Guecrat the system of transplanting from a seed-bed. 
Hove s remarks on this subject are of so much interest that his passage on 
this subject may be quoted : — “ The rice fields by their voluptuous growth 
pointed me out that the soil (Thana District) is superior to Bombay. 
I he plantations are all laid out in the plains and divided in equal squares. 
Eacli of these plantations is bahked up about two feet high, wherein the 
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water is preserved a long time, after the rains have ceased. The farmers 
here have lately introduced a method of cultivating their rice from the 
Guzerat which I have never observed on the coast of Guinea. It is the 
following : — -In the beginning of the rains, they sow in a level field a certain 
quantity of rice very thick, from whence, when it is grown to the height of 
5 or 6 inches, they transplant it into small tufts into the other fields as 
soon as the rains permit them. This mode, which is only attended with 
little more trouble than the former, saves to the farmer not only a consi- 
derable quantity of seeds, but likewise brings him a triplicate crop.” Then 
again, he returns to this subject : — “ The soil of this district (Island of 
Salsette) is remarkably rich where the land is already occupied. The rice 
stands prodigiously promising, and it is a pleasure seeing the planters, who 
are chiefly females, transplant, which they perform in point of square and 
line, with the utmost exactness. They are never hindered from their employ- 
ment, may it rain ever so hard, for that purpose they have a cover made m 
the shape of an upper turtle shell, from the leaves of the Ficus Religiosa, 
and they appear to a stranger at first sight as some unknown animals.” 

I n the Gazetteer rice is said to be grown over the entire district and to 
hold the first place among cereals ; the acreage devoted to it is about 63 9 
per cent, of the tilled area. 

“The first step in rice cultivation is to manure the land in which the seed is to be 
sown. A cultivator m the opener parts is obliged to sow his rice in his field, but where 
he has upland, varkns , near, he sows it in a plot of sloping land close to his field. The 
nursery is manured in March or April, or even earlier, by burning on it a collection of 
cowdung and branches or grass covered with earth, to prevent the wind blowing the 
ashes away. At the same time the earthen mounds, bdttdhs, ronnd the fields are re- 
paired with clods dug out of the field with an iron bar, pahdr. Early in June, when the 
rains begin, the seedis sown and the seed-bed ploughed very lightly and harrowed, it 
the first rainfall is so heavy as to make the son very wet and muddy, the seed-bed is 
ploughed before the seed is sown. In this case no harrowing is required. The held 
in which the rice is to be planted is then made ready, and, after ploughing, is 
smoothed with a clumsy toothless rake, alvat. After eighteen or twenty days the seed- 
lings are fit for planting. All are pulled up and planted in the field in small bunches, 
child, about a foot apart. In August the field is thoroughly weeded. Through June, 
July, and the early part of August, the rice can hardly nave too much rain, but in 
September and October, the husbandman likes to see smart _ showers with gleams of 
sun. Scanty rain leaves the ears unfilled, while too much rain beats, the rice into the 
water and rots it. By the end of October the grain is ripe and is reaped with a 
sickle, mla, gathered into large sheaves, bhdra, taken to the threshing-floor, khale, 
and piled in heaps, udvns. At the threshing-floor much of the grain is beaten out of 
the sheaf by striking it on the ground, what remains. is trodden out by buffaloes 
.tied to a pole, kudtnad, m the centre of the threshing-floor. The empty grains 
are separated from the full grains by pouring them from a winnowing tan on a 
windy day. Sometimes, instead of having them trod by buffaloes, the hasbandman 
seizes the sheaves in his hands and dashes the ears against a block of wood to sepa- 
rate the grain from the straw. By this process the straw is not made unlit 101 
house-thatching as it is when trodden by buffaloes, but much gram and labour are 
wasted. I he gram is then carried to the land-holder’s house, where the outer husk 
is taken off by passing it through a large grindstone, jute. Instead of _ that, the 
rice is now tdndul, but it is still vene tdndul, that is, fit only for grinding into meal. 
To make it sadih tdndul, and fit to eat with curry, the rice has to be further cleaned 
by putting it into a hole in a board in the floor of the bouse and pounding it witn a 
pestle, musal. The inner husk, konda, is thus got rid of. In Bfmvndi, lialyan, 
Panel, and other towns and villages rice-cleaning employs a large amount of labour. 
Instead of in a hole in the floor, three or four men with heavy pestles. pound the 
rice in a huge wooden mortar like a gigantic egg-cup, ukhali. After it is cleaned 
the rice is sent in great quantities to Bombay. . . 

There are two great divisions of sweet rice, halva, which wants little water and 
ripens between August and October, and garva, which requires a great deal of water 
and does not ripen till November. Of early halva rice there are eight or ten Kinds, 
but as they are generally eaten by the grower, they do not come much into the 
market, and are called by different names in different parts o! the district. I he four 
best known varieties of halva are . kudai with a red, purplish, or white husk. Which 
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is generally grown in uplands ; maljamin ; torita, with a white husk^ which is grown 
both in fields and uplands and ripens in the beginning of A'shvin (September-Octo- 
ber) ; and sdlva and velchi, both with red h risks, which ripen in A’shvin (September- 
October). Between the early or halva and the late, or garva classes are four or five 
medium kinds which ripen before Divtili (October-November). Of these, three may be 
mentioned : mahudi with a yellow husk and reddish grain ; halva ghudya with a yel- 
low husk j and pains halvi with a white husk. Of late, or garva, rice there are more 
than a dozen kinds, and, as they’ come much into the market, their names vary little in 
dfferent parts of the district, l'he best known varieties are: garva ghudya with a 
yellow husk, dodka, gaivel, ambemohor, dings, with a red husk, bodke very small 
and roundish, garni patni, tdmbesdl with a red husk and white grain, ghosalvel, and 
kachora with a purplish husk and white grain. The price of these different varieties 
change according to the season. But taking the price of kudai at sixteen paylis or 
Sg pounds the rupee (zs.), the relative rupee prices of the other kinds are : for 
tnma 46^ pounds, for sdlva 41 pounds, for velchi 42^ pounds, mdluidi 46} pounds, 
patni halvi 44) pounds, garva ghudya 35} pounds, dodka 42) pounds, garvel jgJ 
pounds, dmbemohor 35} pounds, dings 42 j pounds, bodke 42 i pounds, garni patni 
42$ pounds, tambesdl 39J pounds, ghosdlvel 42^ pounds, and kachora 70-* pounds. 

The tillage of salt rice differs greatly from the tillage of sweet rice. The land is 
not ploughed, no wood ashes are used, the seed is sown broadcast on the mud or 
water and left to sink by its own weight, and the seedlings are never planted out. 
Salt rice ripens November along with the late sorts of sweet rice. It has to be care- 
fully guarded from saltwater and wants a great deal of rain. The straw is not used 
as fodder but burnt as ash manure. The grain is red and comes much into the mar- 
kets, being greatly eaten by the poorer Kolis and Kunbis as it is cheap and strength- 
ening. Salt rice is of two chief kinds : munda, about 46} pounds the rupee or 2 \d. 
ti^y ans.) updydli ; and knsa, about (,d.(i pie) cheaper.” (Bomb. Gass., XIII., pt. 
2S7.) 

Cultivation of Rrcn in the Ratnagiri District. 

Rice is said to hold in this district the fourth place, as it occupies about 
14'oS per cent, of the whole area under tillage. 

“ There are three modes of growing it as a rainy season crop. The first and com- 
monest by transplanting seedlings, the second by sowing sprouted seed, and the third 
by sowing dry seed broadcast. Dry weather rice crops, called vdingan, are grown 
by watering fields which have yielded a rainy_ weather crop. The places chosen for 
a dry weather rice crop are generally hill-side terraces well supplied with water. 
Land tilled in this way often yields a large outturn, but as it is already exhausted 
by the rainy season crop, before the rice is sown it wants heavy manuring and caieful 
ploughing. The vdingan rice crop ripens about the end of March. Of fifty varieties 
of rice, about forty, ripening in September, are called early, halva ; the rest, ripening 
towards the end_ of October, are called late, malian or garva. These varieties of 
rice differ much in value, the late sorts being generally the best. Their prices, in 
ord.nary season Vary from hi. to 1 id. a pound (R35 to R48 a khandi). Rice is 
the common food of the well-to-do, and is eaten by the poor on marriage and other 
special occasions. It is used in the manufacture of ink and by washermen in 
making starch. Rice spirits are sometimes distilled, but, from the cheapness of palm 
liquor, are in little demand. {Bom. Gas., X ., 147 ■) 

Cultivation of Rice in the Belgaum District. 

Rice is said to be chiefly grown in Khan&pur, Belgaum, and Samp- 
gaon. There are five inodes of rice tillage : three regular modes, and two 
extra modes which are used only when the regular modes fail. These five 
modes are described in the Gazetteer as follows : — 

" The first and best form of rice_ tillage is called rop (M.) natihackhona (K.), or 
planting, but many husbandmen shrink from itlbecause of the cost and the heaviness 
of the labour. In Khandpur and Belgaum during April or early May, a small nursery 
or seed-bed, a plot to which water has easy access, is covered with leaves, wood 
straw, and rubbish, and this covering is burnt in late May before the first rainfall! 
At the same time the fields into which the seedlings are to be planted are being got 
ready. The field-banks are mended, the water-ways cleared, stiff plants and stalks 
are cut out, and as much of the ground as possible is covered with grass, weeds and 
rubbish, and burnt. When the fii st rain falls the seed-bed is thrice ploughed and 
harrowed. When well soaked it is covered with a thick broadcast sowing of rice in 
husk. The ploughing of the fields into which the seedlings are to be planted is not 
begun until the bullocks sink in the mud to the knees, a dreadful toil both to man and 
bullocks. Every field is thrice ploughed, and after the third ploughing, to clear it of 
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roots, is harrowed with a long-toothed harrow. In a good season, that is, heavy rain 
with gleams of sun, after five weeks orlcarly in June the seedlings arc fifteen to eighteen 
inches high and fit for planting. When the seedlings are ready, if possible in a break 
of bright wcathei, cowdung-ashcs, litter# and leaves decayed to dust in the manure-pit 
aro brought from the village, spread equally over the field, and trodden deep into the 
mud. When the field is manured the surface is levelled by dragging over it a loaded 
board called hendor (M.) or karadu hodiyona (K.). A day or two later, still if possi- 
ble in fine weathci when the field is not deep in water, the seedlings are rooted by the 
hand out of the sccd-bcd and brought to the fields in baskets. A rake with short 
teeth, ten to twelve inches apart, is drawn over the smooth ground to mark the lines 
in wh : ch the seedlings are to be sot. The workers, who are generally women, follow 
with baskets from which they take small handfuls of eight to ten plants, and ten to 
twelve inches apart and as far as possible opposite the middle of the interval of the 
next row, thrust them. about a foot deep. ilxccpt so much ns is wanted to flood the 
lower fields, the water is kept in the field, and when each field has had its share the 
channel to it is blocked, Two weedings are given, but as the field has been so carefully 
cleaned, the weeds are seldom strong. In ordinary years planted rice is ready for cut- 
ting in November or Decembci. 

The second mode of growing rice is the livri or kurpi, that is, the seed-drill plan. 
This system is adopted in the hope that enough rain will fall within a week after the 
seed has been sown to make the soil muddy. It saves much labour, but should the 
rain hold off for about a fortnight the ground becomes heated and the.seed suffers 
from the dryness and is eaten by birds and lizards. At.best the outturn is small. 

The third method is adopted when the early rain is so heavy that the seed-drjll 
cannot be worked. Furrows, arc made by the .light plough ana the seed is sown in 
the furrow. This furrow-sowing system never yields a good crop. 

When one of tho three rcgufai modes fails, in the hope that the harvest may not 
be entirely lost, sprouted seed or tndlaki (K.) is sown. A sackcloth or matting bag 
is filled with grain, dipped in water, and laid in a waim close place. In three or four 
days the seeds sprout and arc thrown thick and broadcast on the field. 

The fifth mode of growing rice is to root out the sprouted rice seedlings where 
they have come too thickly and plant them into tho bare fields. This is the rice- 
grower's forlorn hope. It is called sttrdi (K.) or the cold crop, perhaps because it 
does not ripen till the close of the cold weather. 

Ripe rice is reaped, .and thrashed either by striking the ears against a board, or 
by beating them with a'stick. After winnowing, the grain is. carried home and dried 
in the sun. The husks of as much as is wanted for immediate use arc beaten off in. 
a stone mortar, ukhal (M.) or varaln (K.) by a wooden pestle , musal (M.) or vanahi 
(K.), and the rest is stored in high cylindrical baskets called kttttgi, the opening in 
which within and without are closed by a coating of cowdung. 

In parts of KhAnfipur near the Saliyiidris two crops of rice are grown every year. 
Tho first crop is sown with a seed-drill about the end of June, or is sown sprouted 
in August. It ripens towards the end of October and is called the Kdrlik or October- 
Novcmber crop. Tho second crop is sown sprouted in November and December, and 
ripens towards the end of April. It is called the Vaishakh, that is, the March-April, 
or the sugi crop. The April crop is reckoned better than the October crop because it 
is not exposed to the cold weather winds.” (Bomb. Gass., XXI., 248-25 o.) 

Cultivation of Rice in the DhArw4r District. 

It is stated that rice occupies about 6*42 per cent, of the tillage area of 
this district : — 


" It is grown almost wholly injtbe woody .waste which is locally called mall&du or hill 
land. Rice wants much and constant moisture. When it depends on rainfall alone 
rice is always uncertain, but this clement, of chance rather fascinates the people. 
Most rice-land is independent of simple rainfall for its water supply. The low-lying 
lands are watered from ponds and much is also watered by. drainage from neighbour- 
ing high grounds guided by water-courses or halvas. Failing pond water, irrigation 
is supplied from wells or, more commonly, from holes fed by underground soak.age 
from ponds. The rice soil is red towards the extreme west, and further cast it is a 
light coloured clajev mould. This clayey soil, by the action of water, tillage, and 
weather, becomes stiff, compact, and very retentive of moisture. This kind, of rice 
soil is poor, middling, or good according to its situation. In high and exposed sites it is 
poor and shallow, even with care and manure able to bear only one crop of poor rice; 
in middle situations, neither very high nor very low, it is middling, of some depth, and 
where there is moistme enough, yields two crops, one of rice and the other of pulse; in 
low lands or valleys it is of superior richness, of a rich dark brown, and yields excel- 
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lent after-crops. Regular rice-fields are divided into level compartments a few feet to 
fifteen or twenty yards broad and varying in length according to the land-holder’s 
pleasure or the position of the ground. The slope of the ground or hill-side is 
generally carried into a series of terraces each one or two feet higher than the one 
immediately below it, and the front of each is guarded or raised by a foot high em- 
bankment forming part of the descending step. The effect of a hill or rising ground 
terraced in rice plots is extremely pleasing. The three kinds of rice land require 
almost the same labour. After harvest the poor soil seldom holds moisture enough to 
allow of its being ploughed ; middle class soil, even when not moist enough to yield an 
after-crop, is always damp enough to be ploughed, and the ploughing is a gain, as it 
makes the land more ready to receive the occasional dry-season showers. The up- 
turned grass and stubble roots die and rot, and the stiff clods crumble in the heat and 
air. At the end of March manure is laid in heaps. In early April the clods arc 
broken by the leveller or korudu, or if still very hard, by labourers with clubs. In 
fields which have not been ploughed after harvest nothing, except the laying of 
manure, can be done till the first rains of late April or May, when the field is ploughed 
and the clods are broken by the mallet. The manure is then scattered broadcast 
from a basket, the surface is turned by the heavy hoe or kunti and the leveller or 
korudt i follows. Nothing further is done till rain enough falls to admit of sowing, for 
which a small seed-drill or kurgi is generally used. An acre of rice-land on an aver- 
age wants three to five loads of manure. If more is laid on and the rains are abund- 
ant, the crop will gain greatly; but with light rain in highly-manured land the crop 
will grow tuo freely and will probably dry without coming to ear. From the 25th of 
May to the end of June, as soon as the village astrologer has fixed the lucky day, the 
seed-drill is decked with green leaves, the husbandman bows before it, and sowing 
begins. The drill is closely followed by the balle-sal-kunti or light hoc to cover the 
seed, and the korttciu follows to level the surface. In about eight days the seed 
sprouts, and in eight days more weeding begins with the yadi kunti or grubber and 
is repeated generally once in ten or twelve days. In two months the seed-drill is used 
for weeding, as the crop is too high and the fields are too full of water for the grubber. 
The weeds are always left to rot where they grow, and this constant supply of vege- 
table matter is one chief cause of the peculiar richness of the soil. The surrounding 
ridges are repaired, the earth cut from the front is heaped on the ridges, the beds are 
filled with water, and the leveller is passed over the crop. This gives the soil a 
smooth and beaten surface into which the water does not readily sink, but remains in 
pools. 

The rice harvest begins about the 15th of November in the drier land, but many 
hollows, where water lies deep, are seldom ready for reaping before the end of Decem- 
ber. An unusually dry or net season may hasten or delay the harvest a fortnight 
either way. When rice is reaped it is left to dry on the field. It is then tied in 
sheaves, built, ears outwards, in a stack, and left to season for a month. A pole is 
fixed in the field, and the ground for a few yards round the pole is beaten hard and 
cowdunged to prevent cracks. The floor is cleaned and swept, and the loosened 
sheaves are scattered over it, and six or eight muzzled bullocks packed side 
hy side in a line are slowly driven over the sheaves round the pole. , This goes on till 
all the grain has been trodden from the straw. The straw is then removed, and fresh 
sheaves are laid and trodden. Winnowing follows thrashing. Rice is winnowed by 
filling with grain a flat basket which is raised at arm’s length and slowly emptied into 
* "1 a ^ and regular shake. The winnowing wind blows aside the dust 

and the leaves, and the clean heavy grain falls on the ground. When a heap has 
been collected the grain is carried to the village, the outer husk is removed by a 
wooden hand-mill or ioluliknlu (K.), and, as before, is asecond time winnowed. When 
the operations are over, the rice is stored in a largo round basket or wattle-and-daub 
.St a Jl™ e Gom ‘he ground on beams laid across large stones, and roofed 

vnth thatch. Every, husbandman’s house has one grain basket in which rice and 
almost all ouicr grains arc stored. The only grains which are generally stored in 
pits are Indian millet, wheat, gram, and cajan pea. Nine chief kinds of rice are 
grown in Dharwar. Of these, two, embemeri and konksili sanbhatta, arc of good 
quality; three, bcdarsiih , somsdli , and hakkiztsdli, are of medium quality; and four, 
aoatgan, a large grained variety, kempgam or red, kcrekgar. or black, and gensali, 
are of poor quality. All are sown at the same time, and are reaped one after the 
o.ncr at snort intervals. In a fair proportion of rice-fields sugarcane is grown once 
CV -?P fhird year. Where the soil has good natural moisture sugarcane is grown 
without watering, and, where the water-supply is plentiful, with ns "much watering as 
may t>e necessary. The only cane which is grown without any irrigation, except a 1 

r£“T*°/ hc la w w " en 'V? P lanted - is ‘he small grass cane which is locally ! 
known as na.-kabbu. The cane which docs not succeed without occasional watering 1 
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during the dry season is the large or garden cane locally known as gabrns dali. 
vreen crops of mug, pdvta , matki, and gram are also grown after rice in hollows 
which hold their damp till late in the year. Except in red and light coloured soils, a 
second crop of cane is seldom grown without watering.” (Bomb. Gas., (XXII., 
275-277.) 

VI.— CULTIVATION IN SIND. 

The following - passages , in amplification of what has already been said 
of Bombay and Sind conjointly, convey the main features of the rice culti- 
vation in the province of Sind : — 

“ Inthe cultivation of rice the ground is ploughed once, so soon as it is sufficient- 
ly dry, and about the middle of April ; if water be procurable from the kachn wells 
generally dug for this purpose, the seed is sown by means of a drill attached to the 
plough. When water is not readily obtainable the soil is enriched with manure to 
force the growth of the plants, and to allow of their being prepared for transplant- 
ing about the middle of June. The land is afterwards flooded to a depth sufficient 
to allow the heads of the plants only appearing a little above the water, and this 
condition is carried out during their growth. Rice crops are subject to injury from 
rats, blight, crabs, drought, or accidental over-flooding. ” 

Cultivation of Rice in the Shahbandar District. 

“ Rice is the chief staple, being 76 per cent, of the whole cultivation in the divi- 
sion, and next to it comes bdjri, which is in the proportion of 13 per cent. There 
are two distinct methods of cultivating the rice plant in this division. The first, which 
is common to the rice-growing districts of the Bombay Presidency, consists in prepar- 
ing, in the first instance, a nursery-bed, in which the seed, usually in the proportion of 
130Tb to the acre, is sown. Here, again, there are two different ways of preparing 
these nursery-beds, which are technically known as bijar ani and khamosh. By the 
first, the ground is well manured and ploughed several times, the seed, being sown 
by means of a ndri, or funnel, during the last ploughing. Being sufficiently moist 
of itself, the soil does not require any irrigation, the plantslbeing usually ready for 
transplantation in forty days. They are then taken to other fields, previously 
ploughed over several times, but not manured, these, in some cases, being four or 
five miles distant from the nursery-beds, and here they are regularly planted out. 
By the second plan, the stubble is burnt, which, with manure, is mixed with the soil 
of the intended bed, but not ploughed into it. The seed is sown with the hand. 
These nursery-beds are irrigated from karlta wells, and the plants are generally 
ready for transplanting in about twenty-five days. After transplanting, the plants 
are generally watered so as to ensure their being covered for tivo-thirds of their 
height. Some of the finest rice lands so cultivated are situate in the Mirpur, Batoro 
talulca, on the Khorwah canal, and here is produccd a fine description of white rice 
known by the name of sugdasi, other kinds are known as gcinja, motia, satria, 
and lari. The average yield per acre, in good land, is about 7 maunds or sOolb of 
cleaned rice, and in inferior soils 4i maunds or 3401b. The average profit, after 
deducting 'expense of seed and cultivation, is R5 for the good, and K3 per acre for 
the inferior lands. The second method of cultivating the rice, which is practised in 
the southern portion of the Shahbandar and Ghorabdri talukas, where the lands lie 
low is to sow the seed broadcast in a soil which is seldom previously ploughed up 
for ’its reception. No transplanting is carried out, but the land receives a slimy 
deposit from the inundation waters, and is partially flooded at high tides. Little 
or no labour is required in this kind of cultivation, as there are no canals to clear, 
water-courses to make, or land to plough. The high tides irrigate the crops suffi- 
ciently without the help of the cultivator, and such rice-lands as these are, in 
consequence, in great request. The returns arc heavy also, the crop per acre often 
reaching as much as 14 maunds, or i,i2otb of cleaned rice, and the net pecuniary 
profit to R15 per acre.'” (Gass., p. 759, 76o.) 

Cultivation of Rice in the Indus Delta. 

One of the most remarkable methods of growing rice is that pursued 
trom‘ 1 pS- c -lvr TT 'Py tracts near the mouths of the Indus. The_ following pas- 
light coloured from Balfour’s Cyclopaedia, fully deal with this subject, and it 
v.cather, hecom, remarked in explanation that by bfitcl is meant the swampy 
poor *an d°sl» allow * » s ^ orrncc ^ ky the river which are only slightly raised above 

m micldr<* situations, ea : . , . , , 

where there is moisiuiT. during the high season, have thrown up a bli&ll , the remind, -ir, 
low lands o- valkjs ,t ’ration, first surrounds it with a low wall of *•>«•*■ 
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feet in height. These bhulls, being formed during the inundation, are often 
considerably removed from the river branches during the low season. When 
the river has receded to its cold weather level, and the bhull is free of fresh 
water, he ta'tes advantage of the first high spring-tide, opens the bund, and allows 
the whole to be covered with the salt water. This is generally done in December. 
The sea water remains on the land for about nine weeks, or till the middle of Feb- 
ruary, which is the proper time for sowing the seed. The salt water is now let 
out, and as the ground cannot, on account of the mud, be ploughed, buffaloes arc 
driven over every part of the field, and a few seeds of the rice thrown into every 
foot-mark, the men employed in sowing being obliged to crawl along the surface 
on their bellies, with the basket of seed on their backs, tor were they to assume an 
upright position, they would inevitably be bagged in the deep swamps. Tiie holes 
containing the seed are not covered up, but people are placed on the bunds to 
drive away birds until the young grain has well sprung up. The land is not 
manured, the stagnant salt water remaining on it being sufficient to renovate the 
soil. The rice seed is steeped in water, and then in dung and earth for three or 
four days, and is not sown until it begins to sprout The farmer has now safely 
got over bis sowing, and as this rice is not, as in other cases, transplanted, bis next 
anxiety is to get a supply of fresh water, and for this be -watches for the freshes 
which usually come down the river about the middle and end of February, and if 
the river then reaches his bhull he opens his bund and fills the enclosure with the 
fresh water. The sooner ho gets this supply the bettor, for the young rice will not 
giow m salt water, and soon withers if left entirely dry. The welfare of the crop 
now depends entirely on the supply of fresh water. A very high inundation does 
not injure the bhull cultivation, as here the water has free space to spread about. 
In fact the more frcrii water the better. If, however, the river remains low in jtinc, 
July, and August, and the South-West monsoon sets in heavily on the coast, the 
sea is frequently driven over the bhulls and destroys the crops. It is, in fact, a 
continual struggle between the salt water and the fresh. When the river runs out 
strong and full the bhulls prosper, and the sea is kept at a distance. On the other 
hand, the salt water obtains the supremacy when the river is low, and then the 
farmer suffers. Much bhull crop is destroyed in the monsoons and during heavy 
gales. The rice is subject to attacks also of a small black sea crab called by Natives 
kookace, and which, without any apparent object, cuts down tire growing grain in 
large quantities, and often occasions much loss. If all goes well, the crop ripens 
well about the third week in September, and is reaped in the water by men, cither 
in boats, or on large masses of straw rudely shaped like a boat, and which, being 
made very tight and close, will float for a considerable rime. The rice is carried 
ashore to the high land, where it is dried and put through the usual harvest process 
of division, &c., and the bhull is then, on the fall of the river again, ready for its 
annual inundation by sea water. ” (///., 4'S.) 

VII,— CULTIVATION IN THE N.-W. PROVINCES & OUDH. 

■ References. — Wright, Mem. Agric . of Caevnpur ; Hocy, Trade (d Manuf. 

N. It id., 4, So; Duthie & Fuller, Field & Carden Crops, 13-20 • 
Atkinson , Him. Dist. (A'., N.-W. P. Gao.), 6$S ; Agri.-Horti. Soc., 
Ind. Transactions, /., 19, 45 ; II,, SS;1IJ., 82-90, 'll; -224, 166-171, 
Pro., 266 ; IV., 62, 63, /OO, 101, 113, 120-124 ; V., 3S-37, 60-62 ; VI., 246 ; 

9s, 161, 162, Pro., 35>t ; fonm. (Old Series), VJIJ., Pro., 1 >2 ; 
G a eel leers : — ( jV. - 1 V. /. (Banda), SO. 90,93, US, 1 19: Hamirpur, 130, 

ISO; jhajisi, 252; Lalatpur, 3i2, 3i$, 3i6, 347 ; II., Shaharanpur, 160, 
167 ; Aligarh, 075, 3S4; III., Bulandshahr, 24; Meerut, 225, 226, 23 1, 
232 ,- Mueaffantagar, 463, 464-463, 466, 4S3 .ninnji rice' ; IV., Eta, 30 ; 
El area, 24S ; Mainpuri, 525 1 mild rices) ; V., Budaun, 2S-29, #S; Btjnor, 

2*)7. 2f/Q . 200. • fhrrrilfv cat fr»-frn f * f PI i.-_. 



SS7, 5®9-5S». 646, 694, 700, 704, 73s, 745, 769, 775, 7 St, 784; VII., Faruk 
hakad, 34; Agra, 447-449, 4S* i VUE, Muttra, 41 ; Allahabad, 30S1 
Fatehpur, iS ig; IX., Shdhjahanpur, 45, 132; Moradalad, 47, 122 : 
Rainpur, 16, 33; X., Himalayan Districts, 68$; \(Oudh) I., Intro- 
auction, IX., Bahrmch, t$3 ( extent lance cropped ), 134, 133, i$ 9 . Barn 
Bank,, 234 243, 344 ; Fyzabad, 414-415, 41 9, 4^3; Gonda, 498, $22, 
K2S ;I I., Heir dm, 17 23; I hen, 139, tfo, 182, rSO ; Lucknow, 314- 
3ip. alp; III., Partabgark, 79, 83 {raid rice) ; Rae Bareli, iS3, 196; 
St.apiir, 3$$, 336, 3sS, 366 ; Sultanpur, 422, 424 ; and Unao, $23, 5 24 . 
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Area under, and Traffic in, Rice. 

The area shown as under rice in these provinces (in the Agricultural 
Statistics of the Government of India for 1888-89) is as follows : — 

North-West Provinces 4)333,923 acres. 

Oudh 2,439,22s „ 

6 »778, 151 acres. 


If -we accept to maunds an acre as an average yield, the total produc- 
tion would have been, for the 3’ear under reference, 6,77,81,550 maunds or, 
say, 2,420,768 tons. 

The returns of internal trade show these provinces to have a net export 
of 1,38,620 maunds. Of the gross exports (chiefly paddy), the Panjdb 
took 5,78,659 maunds, Rajputana and Central India, 2,81,845 maunds, 
while Bombay got 82,489 maunds. Very little rice from these provinces 
would appear to be exported to foreign countries, as Bombay and Calcutta 
port towns are shown as drawing only 3,081 and 2,843 maunds, respective- 
ly, The transfrontier land trade with Nepal, Thibet, &c., last year 
showed a net import to the credit of the province 6,90,623 maunds. De- 
ducting the net export by rail and adding the net transfrontier import to 
the estimated production, the balance would be the amount available for 
local consumption which expressed to population (44 millions) would be a 
little more than /^ths a seer P er head. In Bareilly IVIr. Moens estimated 
the production at i 4'8 maunds. Messrs. Duthie & Fuller say that in the 
Meerut, Rohilkhand, and Benares Divisions and in North Oudh broad- 
casted and unirrigated rice may be assumed to yield an average of 1 2 
maunds per acre, while, in the drier districts towards the centre and 
south of the Provinces, 10 maunds is the highest average which can be 
safely taken. The outturn of transplanted and irrigated rice may be es- 
timated at 16 maunds per acre, the produce being superior to that of broad- 
casted rice in quality as well as quantity, and hence it commands .at least 
50 per cent, higher prices in the market. These figures of outturn are, how- 
ever, of unhusked rice and must be reduced by at least 25 per cent, to 
arrive at the yield of husked rice. From these opinions, as well as a large 
series of other statements and experiments, it would seem that the Bengal 
yield of 10 maunds of rice to the acre would be a safe average. But the 
extremely small amount this represents as the daily consumption per head 
of population must be admitted throws considerable doubt on the degree 
of dependence that can be placed on any factor as expressing the average 
for a province. In the case of Bombay the returns of yield show the people 
to be consuming more rice than in Bengal and the North-West Prov- 
inces, an idea which is probably open to grave doubt. 

Rotation of Crops, Manuring, &c. 

“ No particular rotation is followed ; in damp localities it often alter- 
nates with sugar-cane, and in the western districts of the Provinces with 
gram, barley or peas. But it is commonly grown year after year in the 
same land, and, moreover, when broadcasted and cut early, is generally 
followed by a crop in the succeeding rabi, and the land is thus drained by 
two crops within the year.” 

“ Rice is almost always sown alone, the peculiar conditions of its culti- 
vation not suiting any other crop. Occasionally the greater millet (Juar) 
is sown mixed with it, but more as an insurance against an oversight 
r f ,l (T 1 t * lan . ’ n hope of gathering a double crop. The suitable soil is 
stilt clay which commonly forms the bed of the drainage depressions and 
asms, in which rice cultivation most frequently occurs. Rice can even 
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be grown on war or saline clay, provided that an ample supply of water 
be given, and evaporation from the soil be checked by never allowing the 
surface to become dry. Manure appears to be very little used for broad- 
casting rice. The nurseries in which transplanted rice is raised are gene- 
rally heavily manured, but ,the application of manure to the fields in 
which the seedlings are transplanted is only reported from the districts of 
the Benares Division in the Gogra-Ganges Doab, where cattle are said to 
be herded on rice fields, and earth impregnated with saltpetre is occasion- 
ally use as a top-dressing ” ( Field and Garden Craps). 

METHODS OF CULTIVATION, SOWING, REAPING, &c. 

The account of rice cultivation in these provinces, as given in Messrs. 
Duthie & Fuller’s Field and Garden Crops, is so comprehensive and 
so fully embraces the main peculiarities that it may be here freely repro* 
duced : — 

Forms of Rice grown, — “The varieties which rice has developed are 
more numerous and more strongly marked than those of any other crop. 
In the District of Bareilly about 47 distinct varieties are enumerated, and 
it is probable that in the provinces their number considerably exceeds 100. 
Their names, however, vary so greatly from district to district as to be 
of little or no assistance in identification, and hence no useful purpose 
would be served by giving a list of them here. Judged by their leading 
characteristics the varieties may be thrown into three classes-— the first, 
including those with a tall habit of growth, with the ear protruded from 
the sheath, feathery and drooping, and with thin, usually yellow-husked 
grain ; the second, including varieties with a shorter habit of growth and 
stouter stems, with the ear not so prominent and carried more erect than 
that of the preceding, and with thick yellow or red-husked grain ; and the 
third, comprising the common varieties of paddy, with short, strong stems, 
ear partially enclosed in the sheath and grain-husk dark coloured or 
black.” 

“ The varieties of the first class are the most highly prized, the common- 
est being those known as naha, bdnsmatti, bdusphal, and jhilma. The 
scondht and sumhdra are the principal varieties of the second class, while 
sat hi (so called from its growth covering 60 days) is far the most important 
of those included in the third class, and, if its area be alone regarded, the 
most important of all the varieties. Mwtji is a term of varying mean- 
ing, denoting in some places (c.g., Muzaffarnagar) high class rice, and in 
others being merely a general term for rice sown broadcast and not trans- 
planted. This leads to another and a much simpler method of classifica- 
tion, in which the varieties may be grouped according to the method of 
their cultivation, as (t) those transplanted from seed-beds, and (2) those 
sown broadcast. As a general rule, the finer varieties, falling under the 
first two classes above named, are raised in seed-beds and planted out, 
while the coarser kinds arc sown in the field broadcast. It may be 
mentioned that a kind of rice (Hygrorhiza aristata, Fees.) is commonly 
found growing wild round the edges of the lakes and marshes, being known 
as passari, passat or phasaki, and a sub-variety as tinni (Partabgarh). 
The grain is eaten by the poorer classes, being often collected by sweep- 
ing the plant heads with a basket.” 

. The cultivation reaches its maximum in the belt of districts under- 
lying the Himalayas, and increases very largely as we go eastwards. 
Ibis merely, of course, illustrates the fact that a plentiful supply of water 
is the first requisite for rice growing. 

Sowing and Reaping. — There is greater latitude in the period for 
sowing and harvesting rice than in the case of any other crop, it being 
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sown in ail months from January to July, and harvested in all months 
from May to November. The rice, however, which is sown before the 
commencement of the monsoon rains, bears but a very small proportion to 
the total, and the seasons in which the greater portion is grown are June 
to August for broadcasted, and June to November for transplanted rice. 
Taking first of all broadcasted rice, by far the greater portion is sown on 
the break of the monsoons, and is ready for cutting in from 2 to 2% months, 
i.c., in bhadon (August) or knar (September), and hence it is often 
known as bhadoi and kndri. The rapidity of its growth is signified in the 
name of one of the commonest varieties, which is called sathi, or 60-days 
rice. But a certain amount of broadcasted rice is sown two months 
before the monsoon rain can be expected, and in this case there are two 
methods of cultivation. Either the rice germination is promoted and its 
growth stimulated by frequent and copious irrigation until the rains break, 
or taking advantage of a fall of rain in April and May, the ground is 
ploughed up and sown, but the seed is allowed to lie unirrigated, and the 
young plants should not come up before the advent of the rains induces 
germination. The method is a very risky one, since, if the seedlings come 
up before the rains commence, they are speedily dried up and the crop 
ruined. The principal object in early sowing is to be ahle to harvest early 
and get the rice crop off the ground in time to be followed by one in the 
rabi, and by having the seed in the ground by the time the rains com- 
mence, the first fall is utilised in bringing up the young plants instead of 
in merely preparing the ground for ploughing. 

“ Nearly the whole of the transplanted (or jarha?i) rice is sown in seed- 
beds at the beginning of the rains, planted out after a fortnight or three 
weeks, and cut in aghan or November, whence it is also called aghani. 
A very small proportion, however, called boron, jethi, or hot weather rice, 
is sown in January, planted out in February, and cut in May. This is 
only practised in slimy soil, along the edges of tanks or beds of rivers, 
which are planted with rice as the water becomes shallow from evapora- 
tion. Great labour of an especially disagreeable kind is required, and 
this method of cultivation is, therefore, chiefly confined to the fisher and 
boatmen caste. The area under boron rice in 1880-81 in the 30 tempo- 
rarily-settled districts of the North-West Provinces was only returned as 
a little over 5,000 acres.” 

Tillage , — “A great portion of the rice land in the Sub-Himalayan 
districts is prepared by being dug over by the mattock during the cold 
and hot weather months, when the soil has been softened by a fall of rain. 
Labour is cheap in these districts, and practice has produced dexterity, 
and in consequence an acre can be dug in this manner to a depth of six 
inches for about R2-8, while at the contract rates allowed in Doab Dis- 
tricts it would cost at least R8 or Rio. For land not dug in this way, the 
number of ploughings varies according as the crop is to be sown broad- 
cast or planted out, being two or three in the first case, and from four to 
six in the second. The soil is pulverised and weeds collected by a rough 
harrow made by fixing a row of pegs in the ordinary log clod crusher. If 
the land lie at all saline the harrow is not used, since by rendering the 
earth more compact it is said to facilitate evaporation, which brings of 
course the salt to the surface. 

Solving . — “ For sowing, the soil must be thoroughly moist, but may be 
a miry slush, on the surface of which the seed is scattered and harrowed 
in. If the rice is sown broadcast 40 seers to the acre are held sufficient. 
If seedlings are to be raised in a nursery much thicker sowing js followed. 
It is a common practice, especially when the weather at sowing time is 
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very wet, to give an artificial stimulus to germination by soaking the seed 
in water for a night, and then leaving it for a couple of days covered with 
damp grass. If the crop is to be transplanted, the nursery should be 
about T 'jth the size of the field. The seedlings are taken up when about 
a foot high, and planted out in regular lines at distances of six inches, 
from two to six seedlings being planted together. 

Irrigation. — “ For rice which is grown in the hot weather months, fre- 
quent and copious irrigation is absolutely necessary whether the district 
be moist or dry. Rice sown at the commencement of the rains and cut in 
August or September under ordinary circumstances needs no watering, 
but the transplanted varieties, which are not ready for harvesting till Nov- 
ember, need two or three waterings after the rains have ceased. Of the 
total area under rice in the 3c temporarily-settled North-West Provinces 
Districts, only 15 per cent, is returned as irrigated, and this may be pre- 
sumed as the proportion which transplanted bears to broadcasted rice. 

“ The rain water is care full}' economized by surrounding the field with a 
bank which prevents any great loss o'f water by surface drainage. Irriga- 
tion, if required at all, is required in such quantity that wells are almost, 
if not quite, useless for the purpose, and the crop can only afford the less 
costly water which can be derived from tanks, rivers, or canals. . The 
effect of the Ganges canal on rice cultivation is seen very clearly in the 
Muzaffarnagar District, where transplanted and irrigated rice, which was 
formerly almost unknown, now occupies 50 per cent, of the total rice area. 

Weeding. — “ At least one weeding is, as a rule, given to broadcasted 
rice. Planted rice is reported in Cawnpore to be more frequently weeded 
than broadcasted, but in Allahabad it requires no weeding at all. The 
explanation of the discrepancy is to be looked for in the previous prepara- 
tion of the field ; if the weeds were thoroughly eradicated then, subse- 
quent weedings might be rendered unnecessary. 

Harvesting. — " The crop is cut with sickles in exactly the same manner 
as wheat or barley. The most common method of threshing is by beating 
out the grain with sticks, but it appears that in some localities the grain 
is trodden out by cattle, the ears having been previously separated from 
the straw, which "is too succulent to break up into chaff as is the case with 
wheat or barley. The straw called (pial) is used for cattle fodder when 
all else fails, but is very innutritious, and possibly this may be the reason 
why the agricultural cattle of rice districts are the worst in the Provinces. 
The grain after being threshed out does not lose its husk, and in this con- 
dition is known as rlltdn. The husk is separated by pounding the grain 
either with a wooden pestle ( niamari ) in a mortar ( akhali 1_, or in the lever 
mill known as the dhekoli. The husking is sometimes facilitated by soak- 
ing the grain in warm water and allowing it to dry. Of course so rude 
a process destroys some portion of the produce, and of the 60 to 7oIb of 
cleaned rice which can be obtained from iooBj of dhdn, from 10 to 15 per 
cent, will be broken and crushed and of little value. 

Diseases & Injuries. — “ Rice has most to fear from the green fly called 
gandnki or tanki, and since the attacks of these insects do not commence 
until towards the end of August, it is the finer varieties which suffer most. 
Strong and healthy plants suffer much less than backward ones, and this 
furnisnes another reason in favour of sowing being as early as possible” 
{Dttthie & Fuller’s Field and Garden Crops, pp. 17-19). 

The following district reports on rice cultivation in these provinces 
may be here quoted in amplification of the facts already given : — 
Cultivation' of Rice in the Bareilly District. 

“ Rices arc by far the principal crop of the autumn harvest, and in Bareilly proper 
occupy indeed more land than any other crop of cither harvest. The so-called Pili- 
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bliit rices are grown not in this district, but the TarAi. There is, however, a large 
trade in such rices at Pilibhft, and hence the name. Rice cultivation is thus described 
by Mr. Moens. 

“ The seed is first steeped thoroughly for a day, then wrapped in straw or cloth for 
three days, and usually sown on the fourth ; but if the field is not ready by that time, 
it is re-dried in the sun, and will remain for 15 or 26 days fit for sowing. The sow- 
ings arc called according to the time and method of cultivation employed. (1) Gaja~ 
These are the first sowings made in Baisdkh (April-May). The field is filled with 
water, and thoroughly ploughed four or five times over with the water on it till the 
caith is converted into a fine mud (till it is gnu j). The water is then let off, and the 
field allowed to become half dry (ant), i.c., the surface is allowed to dry to a depth 
of three or four inches. It is then sown and thoroughly irrigated every third day till 
the rains. ' The crop, is cut in Sdwan (July-August). 1 lie produce is heavy, but the 
cultivation is expensive and laborious, and only possible where water is close at hand. 
(2) Bhijiia — If arabi khet has been selected, two ploughings are given in the ordi- 
nary way, otherwise four.or five. The field is then irrigated, and when the land is 
half dry the seed is sown in Baisdkh or Jcth (April-May or June) and left. 

“ If the weather keeps hard and dry the seed germinates, but does not spring up 
till the first rains. If, however, rain falls shortly after sowing the seed springs up, 
the young shoots arc parched and killed by the hot weather that follows,, and the crop 
is lost. It succeeds best in years when the rains set in late. The crop is cut in Bhd- 
don (August-September)., and the field can then be thoroughly prepared for a dosdhi 
rabi crop. This method is chiefly prevalent to the north of the district, and is much 
encouraged by the zemindars. Where rents are taken in kind, and water is easily 
obtainable, anjana, sat hi and scorhi are the kinds chiefly sown thus (3) Kundhcr * — 
This is very similar to gaja. Land is selected on the very edge of a jliil. or pond, 
and thoroughly dug up with a kasi and divided in lciydris • (beds) ; water is then let 
jn and the land ploughed three or four times. The seed is then sown and ploughed 
in. The sowing is in Phdlgtin (February-March), and the field kept constantly wet. 
The crop is ripe in Asdrh (June-July). Sat hi is usually selected for this kind of culti- 
vation. The land is usually let for kundhcr in bits or pdrs of about two kacha bighas 
each, at so much per par money rates are almost always paid. (4) Ratiha or raso- 
ta — These are the regular sowings in the ordinary rat or season, hence the name. 
They are either (a) khandhar, where the rain of flood-water is collected in the kiya- 
ris, the ground ploughed, and the seed sown wet on the water and ploughed in; 
the water is let off when the seed sprouts, and for four days afterwards no water is 
given; after that any amount is beneficial, so long as the top of the shoot is not 
covered ; or (£) kukliana, where the ground is ploughed and sown broadcast in the 
ordinary manner. 

“The ratiha sowings are between the last ten. days of yeth (May-Junc) and the 
middle of Sdwan, not later; and the crop is ripe in Knar. Karttik, or Aghan (Sep- 
tember, October, Novembei or December), according to the kind of rice, and time 
of sowing; four to seven ploughings are given. The land is very rarely manured, 
as the rice would then run to straw and be laid, and weeds would be encouraged : 
five sers per kacha bigha, or 8Glb per acre, is the usual allowance of seed. Ratiha 
sowings are rarely irrigated artificially; the rainfall gives sufficient water. Wcli- 
irrigation is never used for rice. For a full crop water is required up to fifteen days 
before the commencement of haivcst. 1 he necessary amount is generally supplied 
by the natural rainfall. If jharda grass springs up, the field is weeded once, other- 
wise not. Rice is sown, as a rule, in inattiydr soils, but sdthi, ban hi, dhanlla, and 
even sankharcha, are also sown in diirnat. If possible, the sowings commence on a 
Wednesday, the cutting on a Sunday. At the first cutting. the produce of one Kacha 
hissva js given to the kherapati f or a fakir. The seed, is either sown broadcast, 
which is the ordinary method, or in a nursery or panir.t and the young plants 
transplanted. No delay must take place in this work, so that the plants may be as 
short a time as possible above ground: a calm day is selected for the purpose. As 
soon as the transplanting is completed in a hiydri the water is let in to overflow the 
plants. The harvest time is regulated by the time of sowings, which is early or 
fate according to the rainfall. Broadly speaking, the coarse rices are sow’n and cut 
early; the finer kinds are sown early and cut late." 


, * The word kundhcr is elsewhere in Rohilkhund applied rather to a variety of rice 

‘ban a mothod of sowing rice. 

I -ru' kjicrapati is the village god. 

Gorakhpur!""'' ° f Falch P ur and Allahabad, bihnaur or Benares, and khet biydr of 
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' “The operation of husking (chhatdo) the rice is performed by men of the Ban- 
jara caste. According to the contract most in vogue, they retain the chaff and three- 
eighths of the grain, returning the remaining five-eighths to their employers. It is 
usually reckoned that in forty seers of the paddy or unhusked crop there are 27^ clean 
rice, 2i broken rice (kinki or khanda), and 10 of husk ( chanus or ghut). The last is 
the established perquisite of the ponies who accompany the Banjaras on their wander- 
ings. 4 

“To destroy a moth (tirha) by which the rice is injured, the plants are smoked 
with aniseed ( ajrxain ) or mustard-oil, carried along their tops on a lighted cowdung 
cake. Other enemies of the crop are the bakuli, a green caterpillar, rust (agaya), 
and the weeds or grasses known as dhonda bhangra ( Verbesina prostrata), bansi, 
and gargssia. The seed of the dhonda is eaten by the cultivatois, the garg-xa by 
cattle, and the bansi by buffaloes. The average produce of unhusked rice, as ascer- 
tained by frequent experiment, amounts to about 1,218ft per acre, of which 8371b will 
be cleaned rice, 76ft broken rice, and 305ft husk. The straw which is used as fodder, 
will average from 1,300 to 1,400ft per acre. The best rice is raised in the northern 
and eastern parganahs, in the southern only sdthi and the inferior kinds are grown. 
Land suited for sdthi rents at R2 to R3-3-0 per acre; for anjana and similar rices 
from R3-6-0 to R4-6-0 per acre, and (ovjhilma iisbds, and the superior rices, at R4-12-0 
to R7 per acre. I he crop is very variable, and in an average period of five years one 
failure, three second-rate harvests, and but one of the first class may be expected” 
(North-West Provinces Gazetteer, V., 557). 

Cultivation or Rice in the Gorakhpur District. 

“ The principal growth is rice (dhan), for whose culture and irrigation the moist 
tarai soil and numerous streams of Binayakpurand Tilpur afford exceptional facilities. 
More of it indeed is grown than of all the crops s put together, and the rice fields oftin 
present an unbroken expanse of some miles in extent. In parganah I-Iaveli also the 
crop occupies a large area, and it is met with everywhere in the district, though to a 
small extent only in the southern and eastern tracts. A species of rice called boro 
must be elsewhere described, as its cultivation and time of reaping differ from those of 
the ordinary c than. Dhan may itself be divided broadly into two classes — bhadui and 
aghani. 

The former is sown in Jeth (May-June) on land which has been left fallow since 
the autumn harvest of the former year. The ground is ploughed in Pus (December- 
January) or Rlagh (January-February) in order that the sun may penetrate and warm 
without hardening it overmuch. The field is again ploughed before sowing in Jeth. 
It is considered advantageous if a shower or two have fallen before this; but whether 
it rains or not, the seed must be sown by the end of the month just named. Seed 
sown before rain falls is called dkuria busvag (i.e., dusty or dry sowing) . The soil 
best adapted to receive the crop is that lying low enough for the water to lodge, but 
not too low, as excessive flooding is injurious. If no rain falls before sowing, and 
unless the soil is very cold and moist, it is usual to irrigate the field directly after that 
process. It is for this purpose that the Tharus of Binayakpur dam up the small 
streams, which they then divert by numerous channels ( facias ) into their fields. As 
soon as the water has collected, naturally or artificially, to a depth of about three inches, 
the field is ploughed once more. This rather rough treatment is said not to injure the 
seeds, but to eradicate weeds which would otherwise choke the young crop. In Asdrk 
CJune-July) any grass or weeds which may have sprung up arc weeded out by women 
and children, who receive as wages about 2$ seers of rice a day. This process is 
called nirai. The amount of seed sown on the recognised bigha varies slightly in 
different parts of the districts, the highest being 28 seers in Bansgaon, the lowest 
22 seers in the Sadr Tahsil. After sowing, the crop is generally dependent on the 
rains, and is ruined if they fail. As this kind of rice thrives most when the water 
around it is not too deep, its sower prefers a season of light and sustained to one of 
sudden and heavy rainfall. The field have strong merhs or banks of about two feet 
high to retain the water. The crop grow s rapidly and is cut in Knur (September- 
October), or sometimes at the end of Bhudon (August-September), from which latter 
month it probably derives its name. Its best varieties ar e—Jhali, kapurchini, gajesar, 
bendi (white ana black), mnttri, bansphul, parrti_or padni, dudha, srltha or sdthi, 
anjana-xa, sina, kauria, gajbel, and bandela, 

The-second kind of dhan, aghani, is sometimes distinguished from its synonym 
jarkani, but no perceptible difference between the two would appear to exist. There 
are indeed two varieties of aghani, but these are varieties rather of cultivation than 
species, and the term j'arhani applies to both. Jarhani in fact merely denotes the 
winter (Jiirn) as opposed to the Bliadon or bhadui crop. Of the two varieties, the first 
(chhitun) is generally sown or scattered (chhitna) over fields which have Iain fallow 
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only difference between the culture of the two being that before receiving the former 
the field must be first prepared by irrigation ” ( North-West Provinces Gazetteer, 
Vol. V., 28). 

Cultivation of Rice in Oudh Proper. 

Rice is extensively cultivated. In the introduction to the Oudh Gazet- 
teer' the following passage occurs which is of interest in connection with 
rice : — 

“The principal kharif staples are rice, Indian-corn, and the millets, 
and the choice of crop is determined by the lay and character of the soil. 
Rice grows best in low stiff land, where the water accumulates first and is 
most slowly absorbed, maize on a light soil raised slightly above the floods. 
The yield of the first is sometimes as much as twenty maunds per high a or 
2 , 600 ft per acre, but three-fifths of that is considered a fair outturn ; the 
latter will occasionally yield four cobs to the stalk, but it is seldom that more 
than three are fertile, and the agriculturist is contented with two good heads. 
The yield is heavier than that of rice, 3 ,j$ooft per acre being an outside, and 
. 2 ,ooofl) a fair average, crop per acre. The smaller millets are less produc- 
tive, grow on inferior soils, and exact less trouble in cultivation. Among 
the inferior crops, ivhich are cut during the rains, are mendiua, kakun, and 
kodo, diminutive grains which form the principal diet of the very poor. 
The finer kinds of rice, which, instead of being sown and reaped on the 
same land, are transplanted in August from nurseries near the village 
site, do not ripen till the end of November, and form the most valuable 
item of the heniaat crop. The average yield is at least 20 per cent, 
greater than that of the earl)' autumn varieties, and the grain- is smaller, 
better flavoured, and commands a rather higher price. The taste of the 
native differs diametrically from that of the English market, and the consi- 
deration in which the different kinds of rice are held varies inversely with 
their size ” (Oudh Gazetteer, 1., ix.). 

It will thus be seen that, according to the remarks above (if the kighd 
be taken at f ths of an acre), the yield of rice would be 1 2 \ maunds per acre, 
5r 3>°3>9 0 >35° maunds for the whole province. 

Cultivation of Rice in the North-West Himalaya. 

“This widely-distributed grain is, as may be supposed, the principal rain-crop in the 
lowlands, and is also largely cultivated in the hills up to 6,500 feet, where some of the 
most valuable varieties are raised in the deep, hot valleys. In the hills, the agricul- 
tural year commences about the middle of February, when the land has to be pre- 
pared for the rice crop, which is usually sown where mandua has been raised in the 
previous season. The manure from the cattle-sheds is spread over the ground which 
15 then ploughed and freed from stones. The terrace walls are repaired and the roots 
of the mandua from the last crop are coliected-and burned. In Baisakh (March- 
April) or 7 etk (April-May), the land is ploughed again and the seed is sown in the 
furrows, which are closed by a flat log of wood drawn along them. When the young 
plants have risen to some three or four inches in height, a large ralte or harrow is 
j °) er , 1L ' ground to remove the weeds and thin the plants. Where water is 
abundant, the better sorts of rice are sown in a highly-manured and irrigated nursery 
{L'lr.riorn) or seed-bed. This is first flooded with water and then ploughed until 
the soil becomes a semi-liquid mass. Manure is then added and the seed is sown on 
the top and covered over with Ieaies, especially those of the chir, which are said to 
decompose easily Mvwater and form an excellent top-dressing manure. The young 
Dlantsare tr-msfun-od r,„™ rt, : r J 
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which the cattle have been regularly penned \khutU), to economise the collection oi 
their droppings. Leaves also are collected and allowed to rot in heaps on the field, 
and twigs and branches or trees are burned and the ashes made use of. The latter 
„ "j J' , ? n fr ° m the SC forests and cost nothing but the labour in gather- 
th? weeds itacl;in S When the field is a small one, the earth is loosened and 
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of August the poorer high land varieties are ready, and by the end of September 
or beginning of October the finer sorts grown on the low lands. Rice is cut from the 
root and stored on the field in stacks ( kanyiira ) with the ears inwards. There it is 
left for four or five days to dry, and after that the grain is trodden out by cattle on a 
threshing-floor paved with slates ( khala ) or simply by men on mats (mos/ita). The 
stalks ( pwwdl ) are made up in bundles [pula) and stored round a pole or in the fork of 
a tree and afford food for cattle and bedding for the poor. The grain is taken home, 
and, after being dried on the roof of the house, is stored for use in boxes ( bhakdr ) or in 
baskets plastered with mud or cowdung, called korangas or dalas. Unhusked rice 
is known as dhdn in Kumaun ;and before huskingit is again dried in the sun and then 
pounded, in a wooden or stone mortar called an ukhal. The pestle ( musal ) in use is 
tipped with iron, and the grain is pounded three different times before the clean rice or 
chdwwalxs produced. The chaff ( chila ) is used as fodder for cattle, and the husk ( pithi ) 
of the third pounding, by the poor. Winnowing is performed by a shovel-shaped basket 
( sttjba ) which is held at such an angle to the wind as allows the chaff to fly off, or the 
grain is placed on the ground and the basket is used as a fan. One nail or about four 
pounds of rice-seed produces in irrigated land 35 ndlis of unhusked or one-half that 
amount of husked rice, and rice-seed in up-land unirrigated land about half as much. 
Dry up-land rice ripens from early September ; common irrigated rice from early Octo- 
ber and the better irrigated sorts from the middle of October. In Dehra Dun there are 
three principal varieties, the chaitru , haltyu, and kyari or transplanted. The first, 
which is also known as chambu or anjana , is sown in unirrigated land in March-April 
( Chait) and is cut in August-September. Haltyu is sown a month later in similar 
land and is cut in September; it is also known as anjani and naka. The kyari fur- 
nishes rice of the best quality; the seeds are sown in nurseries in April-May, and the 
young plants are transferred in the following two months to well-irrigated fields, 
where they are carefully weeded. The principal varieties are the ramja-adm and 
bdsniati, and these grow best in warm valleys and along- the greatlrivers where there 
Is much moisture. Chawwal cooked m water is called bhdt, but the broken grains 
{kanika) when cooked are called jaula. Khijn is a mixture of rice with urd or bajra 
boiled together in water ; and khir is rice boiled in milk. The commoner varieties are 
often made into bread, and in that case the grain is only husked once and the inner 
husk is left on to be giound into flour, called bagliar' in Garhwal” ( Atkinson’s 
Him. Dis., 685). 


Nepal. 

426 


Cultivation or Rice in Nepal and the Central Himalaya. 

Some of the finest and most prized rices of the North-West Provinces 
(indeed of India), such as the Philibit, are known to be imported from 
Nepdl. The writer has failed to find any modern account of Nepdl rice, 
but the passage given by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton is, like most of the 
labours of that great pioneer student of Indian economic questions, so 
full of interest, that no further apology- seems necessary for its reproduc- 
tion here, than the statement that comparatively few modern writers have 
the pleasure of being able to consult Dr. Hamilton’s works : — 

“In Nepal, rice is the great crop, and the ground fit for it is of two kinds, which 
differ in the manner, and in the time of their cultivation, so as to make two harvests 
of rice ; but no one field, in one year, produces two crops of this grain. 

Colonel Krikpatrick, indeed, mentions that some fields yield two cropsof rice 
successively, the one coarse, and the other fine, besides affording, in the same year, 
a crop of wheat. This, however, I presume, does not allude to Nepal Proper, but 
to some of the warmer valleys in the dominion of Gorkha, as where he goes on, 
to describe the expense of cultivation, he mentions the ploughing^, an operation 
which is not employed in tlie agriculture of the Newars. 

The first kind of ground produces the crop called gheya, is the highest, and 
there is no necessity tor its being absolutely level, as the. fields are not inundated. 
From the 13th of March to the 1 ith of April, this ground is hoed, and, having been 
well manured with dung collected in the streets, it is hoed again. A week after this, 
the field is hoed two or three times, and is well pulverized with the mallot. About 
the 12th of May, after a shower of rain, the field is slightly hoed, and the mould n> 
broken, and smoothed with the hand. Small drills, at a span’s distance from each 
other, are then made by the finger, wh'ch is directed straight by a line. At every 
span-length in these drills are placed four or five seeds of the rice called uya 
dhan, which is the only kind cultivated in this manner. 1 lie seed is covered by 
the liana, and a very small quantity only is required. In about fit e day s the y ouog 
corn comes up in small tufts, just as if it had been transplanted. From the 13th of 
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ground produces often. 640 sers, or 19^,5 bushels. The difference of price, how- 
ever, in the tw o countries makes the value of the produce of Nepal the greater of 
the two. I have already stated that the value of four muris of paddy in Nepal is 
usually 13 M. 2 A. 2 D., or about 5J rupees. But near Calcutta in harvest the 
usual price ot 040 sers of paddy, is R5-5-4. If no error has been made in esti- 
mating the extent of a rupint, the acre of good land in Nepal produces rather 
more than 28 bushels of paddy, or rice in the husk. Immediately after the puya 
crop has been cut, the ground is formed into beds by throwing the earth out of 
parallel trenches upon the intermediate spaces On these about the middle of 
November is sown wheat, or sometimes a little barley. These ripen without further 
trouble, and are cut from the 12th of April to the 12th of May. The seed for a 
ntpini is stated to be one pati, and the produce is stated to be two muris. This would 
make the seed about the fifth part of a bushel an acre, and the produce about four- 
teen bushels ; but this seems to me greatly exaggerated. 1 have never seen more 
wretched, crops, and most of the fields of wheat are quite choked with hemp 
(Cannabis sativa) which in Nepal is a troublesome and useless weed. The wheat 
and barley are mostly used for making fermented or distilled liquors.” ( Buchanan - 
Hamilton, Account of Nepal, 222-226.) 

Much has been written on the subject of an alpine form of rice (similar 
to the gheya crop described above), but which is said to be cultivated in 
Nepal without being irrigated to any greater extent than is the case with 
wheat or barley. Balfour apparently alludes to this under the name of 
O. nepalensis, and suggests that it is the ancestor of all the Indian hill 
rices. There is, however, nothing to show that any of the hill rices differ 
botanically from the better class transplanted rices of India, and, what is 
more remarkable, all those examined by the writer belong to the am an or 
flood-land rices ; none of them apparently correspond to the aits or dry-land 
crops of the plains, even although some are grown on unirrigated lands. 
The terraced fields of the Himalaya are flooded by the water being 
skilfully carried, often for miles along the hill sides, to the highest field of 
a village plot of lands and then allowed to overflow from one field to 
another until the series of terraces stand from 3 inches to 1 foot under 
water. As soon as the grain has formed, this water is let off or dries up 
naturally and the final ripening of the grain thus takes place in fields 
which, if inspected then for the first and only occasion, might (as doubtless 
may in some cases have happened) give origin to the statement that some 
of the hill rices are grown on perfectly dry fields. In the more humid 
valleys, especially in the Central and Eastern Himalaya, the moisture of 
the atmosphere and consequent dampness of the sofl, allows of rice, being 
grown, however, on fields that are never actually flooded. Such rices,, in 
fact, in that respect, are the representatives of he dus rices of the plains 
(though not botanically so), but that any sucht rice occurs in the alpine 
zones of the Himalaya does not appear even probable. It thus seems likely 
that the origin of the statement that an alpine dry land rice (suitable for 
cultivation in England) existed in the higher tracts of Nepal, is traceable to _ 
Colonel Kirkpatrick ( Nepaul , p. 282). A century ago that distinguished 
officer wrote that there was found in the alpine valleys, inhabited by the 
Limbus, a kind of dry rice which was there known as tahwaro. But 
Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, who devoted considerable attention to the study 
of the products of Nepal, failed to discover any purely alpine rice and 
came accordingly to the opinion that tahmaro was synonymous with uya 
— the hill name for rye. (See Buchanan-Hamilton’ s Account of Nepal, 
pp. 88, 274, &c.) 

The writer has no personal acquaintance with a strictly speaking alpine 
rice, and is, therefore, strongly disposed to think some such mistake, as 
that indicated by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, may have been made. In 
the absence o! direct evidence to the contrary, he, however, feels called 
upon to reproduce one or two passages from authors who appear to believe 
in the existence of a Himdlayan dry 1 alpine rice. Mr. Liotard, after 
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. There is, however, no greater reason for supposing the ordinary hill 
rices, grown, for example, at Simla, or the cold-season rices cultivated on 
any of the plains of Indian could not be produced on the banks of 
the ihames, than that wheat, barley or oats, brought from Scotland, 
could not be grown during the summer at Simla or the winter on the plains, 
btul less is there anything to show that the ordinary Himdlayan rices 
differ in essential characters from those of the plains, except, perhaps, 
what is readily accounted for by their long cultivation in a colder climate. 
Both are essentially aquatic crops, and neither of them could withstand 
the smallest touch of frost still less be grown at such altitudes as to 
necessitate their existing through the winter snow to ripen in spring, nor 
could they mature in an autumn which was liable to showers of snow or 
biting frosts. The hill rices of the Himalaya are off the fields by October, 
and thus before the autumn influence is seen on the deciduous foliage of 
the neighbouring trees and hedgerows. It is, however, a by no means 
unusual occurrence to find wheat, barley, rice and maize growing side by 
side on the Himalaya, the last two plants having adapted themselves 
completely to the temperate climate without which neither wheat nor barley 
can be grown. But this is after all a very different matter from the further 
statement, that rice has been found as an alpine or arctic crop. The writer 
has certainly never seen rice at higher altitudes than 7,500 feet, but in 
Sikkim, Sir J. D. Hooker tell us, he found it growing at 8,000 feet, in 
exceptionally warm moist localities. 

It may here be pointed out, in concluding these brief remarks regarding 
Himalayan rices, that the mode of treating paddy before husking it, de- 
scribed above m the extract from Dr. Hamilton’s work, appears to be pccu- 
C f5 a Vi The writer has come across no other passage either dealing 
with this Ncpdl practice or describing anything that could at all correspond 
to it m connection with the provinces of India. Could it be the case that 
the high value put on certain Ncpdl rices in India, is dependent upon this 
somewhat remarkable method of treating paddy ? (For further informa- 
tion regarding the rices of temperate regions see the remarks below under 

Kangra, Kashmir, as also Yarhand.) 

VIII.— CULTIVATION IN THE PANJAB. 

References. — -Agri.-Horti. Soc.-Ind.—Journ. (Old Series), VI., Pro., n6j 
VII., 232 ; VIII., Pro., 37 ; XIII., Sel., 49, 50 ; Gazetteers : — Amritsar, 
3 s, XIII., XV. : Ambala, 4 9, XII I., XIV.; Dannu, 13S, 145, XI., Delhi, 

1 13, 114, XII., XV., Dcra Ghazi Khan, Si ; XT, Dcra Ismail Khan, 11(1, 
120, XII , ; Fcrozcporc, 65,69, XI,; Gujrat, 7S, XI.; Gu/ranwala, 5?, 
XI- ; Gurdaspur, 51, XI.; Hazara, 124, 120, 130, XI.; Hi tar , 4?, XI. ; 
Hoshiarpur, 92-93, XI.; Jalandhar, 44, XI.; J/tatlg, 107, 118, XI.; 
Karnal, 69, 73, 7 4, 172, 176-17% 1S5, XI. Kohat, 101, ion, XI. ; 
Xanyra.s't, s^.0 ; Lahore, S6, S7, fS, 89, XII.; Ludhiana, 134, 

9 , XI. ; I! colt an, 93, 9$, 96, 98, XIII 


r\u. ; Montgomery, 103, 104, 109, XI. ; It colt an, 92, 9%, 96, 98, X III ; 
It uxaffargarh, 91-92, 9}, XI. ; Peshaxvar, 144, 146, XIII ; Ran alpindi, 
St ; Raktak, 91,93, 94; Shahpur, XI.; SiaUat, 65, 66, (X, XII.; arid 
Simla, 39, S3, 57, $9- 

Area under, and Traffic in, Rice. 

The Agricultural Statistics of British India, published by the Imperial 


O — “■**■>* J V* j tliUKif ^/Uk/t<dllUU VIU. Ail tf' 

Oovernment, show the Panjiib to have had £,>0,565 acres* under rice 
during the year 1SSS-S9. This is the smallest rice area among the impor* 
tant provinces of India. 
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furnished the Panjdb with 49465 maunds. The Panjab exports of rice, 
23,617 maunds clean rice to Rajputnna and Central India, 7,325 maunds 
to Karachi, and 5,876 maunds paddy to the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh. 

From the returns of yield analysed below it mav be assumed that the 
average outturn is 11 maunds an acre, which would" give the total produc- 
tion ns 75,06,215 maunds or 271,293 tons. To this amount should, how- 
ever, be added the net import shown above, and this total expressed to 
population (18,850,437) shows a daily consumption per head of 3 ' 5 th of a 
seer. 

Rotation of Crops, Manuring, &c. 

The rotation of crops generally adopted in the Panjdb will be dis- 
covered from the scries of district reports quoted below. As to manuring 
it may be said in general terms that the seed-beds are highly manured 
and the fields into which transplanted rice is grown are manured to a 
limited extent also, but broadcast-sown rice is scarcely, if at all, manured. 
As in most other parts of India through which canal irrigation has been 
extended, the cultivation of rice may be said to have increased with the 
facilities for water, but the quality of the rice grown has rather fallen off 
than improved. A somewhat interesting form of manuring or rather of 
clearing the fields of deleterious weeds, chiefly alga; and other inferior 
forms of vegetable life, was made known by tbc writer in the Selections 
from the Records of the Government of India for iSSS-Sg, pp. 67-81. He 
"dealt with the subject under the botanical name of the plant used (Adhat- 
oda Vasica) and the original article should be consulted for full particulars. 
The opinions, there recorded, of the numerous officers consulted, fill many 
pages. It may briefly be stated in the words of the original note that — 
•' During a brief botanical excursion to Sunf in the Sutlej valley (north 
of Simla), the writer witnessed the cultivators scattering the leaves of this 
plant over recently flooded fields, which were being prepared for the rice 
crop. Concluding that the same ideas prevailed tn the Sutlej valley as 
in Oudh, with regard to some special virtue over any other plant, which 
the leaves and twigs of this bush possessed as a green-manure, the culti- 
vators were asked whether the manure they were adding was only given 
to rice land or to other crops as well. The question scetncd to afford 
amusement, for the cultivators hastened to explain that the bast'd i was 
not given alone as a manure, but also as a medicine or poison to kill the 
aquatic weeds that otherwise wouid greatlv injure the rice crop. They 
pointed to fields that had been treated in this way; and there could be 
no mistake these were clean or free from the green Scum caused through 
floating Lemma (duckweeds) and submerged Charm. It was further ex- 
plained that, before flooding the field, it was carefully manured with farm- 
yard manure, then flooded. The water in a few days, it was explained, be- 
came green through the growth of the weeds. When all the weeds which 
the soil or water were likely to produce had sprung up. a cultivator, with 
a large apron in front of him, full of the cuttings of bnstUt, each about six j 
inches in length, walked tlwough and through the flooded field, sowing or 
scattering th c birlii cntil at a distance the field looked as if a crop of some 
plant, not unlike tobacco, was being grown in water. After a time these 
twigs are supposed to impart an objectionable flavour to the water, which 
completely kills the aquatic weeds. The bisrii is then gathered off the 
field; and the rice crop sawn or transplanted into it, as the case mav 
be. Sometimes the tSsdl i is ploughed into the soft mud, and thus 
made to act as a manure. Instead of l fir ti, when a green manure alone 
k dc< ! rcd, the leaves of the Teen fCedrela Toona) or the A '(cm (Mcl -a 
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Azadirachta) are utilised ; but these, with the basuti, are the only plants 
employed as green-manure in the Sutlej valley. In all these cases it will 
be observed that plants which possess powerful properties are resorted to in 
place of numerous other weeds, which might more conveniently be used. 
This same idea seems to prevail in many other parts of India — as, for exam- 
ple, the almost universal opinion, that the leaves of Calotropis gigantea, 
the ak or maddr (a plant with a most powerful milky sap), is a valuable 
manure for rice land, and a specific against the injurious growth of reh 
efflorescence. _ It is difficult to understand what particular merit that green- 
manure could have, over any other green-manure, in neutralising the reh 
salts, but, as remarked, the idea that it does possess some such property 
is very widespread in India. It is thus noteworthy that the green-manures 
in most general use in India are, like the basuti, as far removed chemi- 
cally and botanically as they well could be from the crop intended to be 
cultivated, and are plants with powerful active principles. 

It has occurred to the writer that it may be possible the same practice 
and with the same object as recorded in the Sutlej valley, may be followed 
in Oudh and in other parts of India, and that the merit attributed to the 
basuti as a green-manure is not, strictly speaking, deserved. It, at least, 
seems more natural to suppose that the strongly fcetidly-scented leaves 
would impart an injurious flavour to the water, sufficient, as believed in 
the Sutlej valley, to kill aquatic weeds, than thafa few twigs of this plant 
could have a special merit as a manure. If this supposition prove correct, 
it may further be found that the habit of using the plant in the construc- 
tion of wells (a use reported in the Oudh Gazetteer) maybe connected with 
the knowledge that the green scum so common on every sheet of water in 
India will not be formed in the presence of a few twigs of this plant. This 
idea is, however, only thiown out as a suggestion, in the hope of directing 
attention to the subject ; for it may be found that a plant with such strong 
properties should, in the construction of wells, rather be discouraged than 
encouraged — at least in the case of wells intended for drinking purposes. 
If it be the case that the basuti leaves have the power to destroy the in- 
jurious weeds found in submerged fields, it would seem desirable to make 
this fact known, since, as far as the writer is aware, this property is. not 
understood outside the limits of the Sutlej, or perhaps of one or two neigh- 
bouring valleys in the North-West Himalaya. Indeed, it is quite possible 
that this extremely plentiful plant, when its properties are fully examined, 
may prove to be capable of further development. For example, a decoc- 
tion of it might be found useful in destroying animal pests to other crops, 
such as sugarcane, tea, and coffee. . . 

In the meanwhile it seems desirable that enquiries should be made m 
different parts of India regarding the practice of applying the plant to the 
fields ; and the reason why it is so used, and why, also, it is chosen to 
bind the sides of wells” ( Simla , the 22nd June 1887). 

“ It may be added that since the above was first published, the writer 
has accidentally come across one or two passages in Dr. J. E. T. Aitchi- 
son’s Kuram Valley Flora, which are of interest as pointing to the belief 
in the special merits of Adhatoda as a manure being held by the people 
of certain portions of Afghanistan. Speaking of the Kuram district. Dr. 
Aitchrson says : ‘The germination of rice-seed in the seed-nurseries is 
supposed to be hastened by shading with the young branches of Adhatoda 
Vasica and Sophora mollis.’ Again, of Thai and Badishkhel he writes : 

‘ young leaves of Adhatoda Vasica are largely collected and. mixed 
with the gram in the rice-nurseries, to hasten the process of germination 
rp r tj- generated during their decomposition.’ In nearly every prov- 
1 0 India certain cultivators put great faith in green-manure for rice; 
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and in most districts the grain is frequently made to. sprout before being 
sown. Some interesting information of this nature will be found in the 
Mysore Gazetteer, V ol. I., pages 52, no, 112, and 113— the plants sped- 
„ ally mentioned being Calotropis gigantea, Dodonea viscosa, Mirabilis, 
Datura, Solanum, and Ocymum. — [ Ed., Set. Rec. Gov • of 1 nd.f 

The above preliminary note was circulated by the Government of 
India to all local Governments, and, as already remarked, the replies 
received are too numerous to be reproduced here. One or two passages 
may, however, be given as showing the extensive manurial use to which the 
plant is put. The Government of Madras furnished a collective reply, 
dated April 188S, which embraces the chief facts brought out by the Dis- 
trict Officers. In that letter occurs the following : — 

“ It is only in Nellore that the practice of applying the plant to rice-fields 
and using it to bind wells, is said tef obtain ; and the Collector has no doubt 
that the reason is, that it destroys aquatic weeds. He also states that natives 
place the leaves among clothes to keep off insects. In North Arcot it is 
reported that the belief exists, that in flooded lands the plant kills water- 
weeds. In some parts of this district and of Tanjore the twigs of the 
plant are used to bind wells ; but whether in the belief that it will prevent 
the growth of scum is not stated. In Chingleput the leaves are used, with 
those of other plants, as manure, and especially for saline soils, the leaves 
being supposed to counteract the saline properties of the soil. In the Vrid- 
dhdchalam taluk of the South Arcot district and in some parts of the 
Kistna districts the application of the leaves as manure is believed to be 
beneficial to crops blighted or diseased. In the latter district the leaves 
are also used for covering wet seeds about to be sown for a second crop 
in order to induce sprouting. The plant is also grown in hedges round 
betel gardens to protect the creeper from the hot winds. In parts of 
Coimbatore, Tanjore, and South Arcot the leaves are applied to fields as 
manure ; but they are only regarded as one of several kinds more or less 
suitable lor the purpose. ” It may be here added that Dr. Ainslie, in the 
beginning of the present century, alluded to the Madras system of manur- 
ing rice-fields. “ The rice reared on marshy land, or rather, that rice 
which requires being flooded, is usually manured with leaves and branches 
of trees.” The fields in Malabar, which are not flooded, are manured, 
he says, with ashes and cowdung like other dry grain fields [conf. with 
Rab manuring in Bombay). 

From the Panjdb-many of the replies received confirmed the use of the 
plant in rice cultivation. The following passages from these replies may 
be specially cited here : — 

Kangra. — The leaves of the Bdsutt are applied to the fields simply as 
a manure, and are used for covering safflower, in order to make it yield a 
valuable red colour, and ripening mangoes and plantains, which are kept 
covered by these leaves for a few days. The leaves, when applied after 
being warmed a little, afford relief in boils, pain in joints, ophthalmia, &c., 
and are valuable in hydrophobia. They are given as a medicine to cattle 
in case of pain in the stomach. The washerman burns the plant and 
uses the ashes for washing clothes as sajjt (impure carbonate of soda). 
.The tanner extracts a yellow colour from the leaves to dye skin. The smell 
of the leaves is known to prevent bleeding from the nose. The charcoal 
produced by burning the stems is used in manufacturing gunpowder. 
The roots are medically employed for removing cough, bile, “impurity of 
blood, asthma, fever, phthisis, vomiting, seminal weakness, costiveness, 
pain in the chest, enlargement of the spleen, gonorrhoea, sypljilis, and' 
unsteady eyesight (Chanot). 

The Commissioner states that in addition to what is said above it is 
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known to him that this plant is used by zemindars as a lining to support 
kufeha wells, and is frequently thus applied in the Rawal Pindi district. 

Peshawar.— “ The plant grows abundantly on the stony and hilly lands 
throughout the district, but it is never grown in the cultivated land. The 
black Bahekar is useful for phthisis, consumption, spleen, cough, wounds, 
and boils. The white Bahekar is used in colic wounds, also "for Zehrbad 
(Anthrax) to horses. Its seeds are eaten in colic and its leaves are taken 
internally in the form of a decoction. In the treatment of anthrax its seeds 
are generally administered. Its leaves also afford relief in this disease 
when they are pounded up and given with salt. The leaves of black Bahe- 
kar are scattered over flooded fields (of irrigated land), which are being 
prepared for a rice crop, and the zemindars state that by this means the 
yield of the rice crop is much augmented. Stems of black Bahekar afford 
a good charcoal, which is used in the manufacture of gunpowder. The 
plant is also extensively used as fuel.” 

. The antiseptic property of the plant in killing minute organisms while 
being harmless to higher forms of life, thus established by native opinion, 
has been abundantly shown in a recent paper by Mr. Hooper in t he Phar- 
maceutical ‘Journal and Transactions (April 7th, 1888). Mr. Hooper writes 
of the. chemistry of the leaves : “ A well defined alkaloid appears to be the 
most important constituent ; it constitutes the bitter principle, and, to all 
intents and purposes, is the active principle. It occurs in white trans- 
parent crystals belonging to the square prismatic system, without any 
odour, but with a decidedly bitter taste. It is soluble in water with an 
alkaline reaction, and in ether, but more so in alcohol.” It would be beside 
the present purpose to give here the whole of Mr. Hooper’s analysis 
of the substance. The above passage shows that simple maceration 
in water suffices to extract the active principle, and Mr. Hooper’s 
practical experiments with it may therefore be preferentially cited here. 

“ A sample of pond water,” he writes, '* containing Spirogyra and numerous 
animalcules was mixed with a few drops of a strong infusion of Adhatoda 
leaves. The chlorophyll gradually disappeared from the weeds and the 
cells became broken up. The oxygen was given off with less frequency, 
and at length ceased, some insect pupa; rose to the surface of the water ' 
and there died. Numerous Parameda remained active for some time, but 
eventually succumbed to the action of the poison. In 24 hours the beaker 
containing the water that had been thus treated showed only a brown 
mass lying at the bottom ; while some water in a beaker by its side, with- 
out this treatment, contained the green aquatic weeds evolving oxygen, and 
the animalcules alive.” 

Again “ An aqueous solution of the alcoholic extract of the leaves 
was tried upon flies^ fleas, mosquitoes, centipedes and other insects, and 
in every case the application met with poisonous results. The solution 
appeared to kill them without previous intoxication. On the. higher ani- 
mals the leaves do not seem to have such an effect. A quantity of the al- 
coholic extract representing 15 grains of the leaf was given to ,a small dog, 
and the administration was not attended with any inconvenient symptoms. 
These experiments show that the reputed use of the leavesin destroying in- 
jurious weeds in submerged fields is founded upon very scientific princi- 
ples.” “ The poisonous properties of the Adhatoda on the lower orders 
of animal life will, perhaps, find for it a use in destroying insect pests, and 
ma k® 't an important addition to the Materia Agricolarum in India.” 

j u" Hooper thus concluded his remarks in almost the same words as 
used by the writer fully a year before the date of the article in the Phar- 
maceutical Journal, vis., that a “ decoction of it might be found useful in 
destroying animal pests to other crops, such as sugarcane, tea, and coffee.” 
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The chemical investigations thus briefly reviewed have placed the utility of 
Adhatoda beyond any possible doubt, and its extended use should, there- 
fore, not only be strongly urged on the attention of rice cultivators of India 
wherever aquatic weeds prove troublesome, but the subject should commend 
itself to tea, coffee, and indigo planters as well_ worthy of their consi- 
deration. Not only so, but it is probable we have in Adhatoda an antisep- 
tic at the door of every Indian peasant which, if not found useful in tne 
treatment of sores on his own person, could, at all events, be extensively 
used in the cure of the troublesome maggot-infested wounds of his cattle 
(com/, with the account of Adhatoda Vasica in Vol. I., p. 109.) 

METHODS OF CULTIVATION, SOWING, HEAPING, Ac. 

Rice’is grown to a small extent in most of the districts of the Panjfib . 
It is most extensively grown in Ambala {123,474 acres), in Kangra 
(110,763 acres), in Gurdaspur (62,871 acres), in Karnal (58,569 acres), and 
Sialkot (55,280 acres). The other districts have from 30,000 to 466 acres 
under the crop. In the Gazetteers of the various districts of the Panjab, 
a table is given in the Appendix which shows the acreage yield of the more 
important crops. Under rice, the variation in yield (doubtless a natural 
enough one, since there can be no doubt of high and low yields according 
to the nature of the soil and the system of cultivation pursued) ranges 
from 1891b per acre in Gurgaon to 2,240ft in Kohat. The mean of all 
the returns for the province would be 7051b, but, excluding districts of 
minor importance and inferior yield, the average (and apparently a fair one) 
would be 829ft or, say, 11 maunds. From this calculation Kohat has been 
left out of consideration, as the return published is an abnormally high 
one, and, if correct, is applicable only to the Kohat acreage, vie., 2,813. 

The following passages may be here given from the various district 
reports which have appeared, in connection with the settlements, or in the 
Gazetteers : — 

Cultivation of Rice in the HoshIarpur District. 

“ The several kinds of rice grown in the district may be divided as 
follows ■ 

1st class — Bdsmati, chahora, begami. 

2nd class — Jhona, ratrn, sukhchain, munji, sathi, kalona, kharsu. 

"The total area under rice is 33,656 acres ; of this more than half is 
grown in the Dasuah tahsil, and the area under first class rice in that 
inhsil is 4,085 acres. Unfortunately no classification of rice was made in 
Una; but the total area under first class rice in the district is probably 
over 5,000 acres. Rice is cultivated only in marshy land, or in land copi- 
ously irrigated by a canal or stream. In one large village in Garhshankar 
Moramvali it is grown in well-irrigated land; but this is most unusual, 
and the reason here is that the land is dabri, well suited for rice cultivation, 
and the water only three or four feet from the surface, so that as much 
water as is necessary can be given to the crop with very little labour. First 
class rice requires a constant flow of water; for the second class it is 
sufficient if plenty of water is given : if it stagnates no harm is done. 
Heavy floods, if they top the plant and cover it for two or three days, de- 
stroy it, but the mere passing of a flood over a crop does it no harm. The 
land is prepared by three or four ploughings. Munji (the commonest 
rice) is sown in March or April, the other kinds in June or beginning of 
July. Rice may be sown either broadcast or after raising seedlings in 
small beds. The broadcast sowings are of two kinds : — 0 

(1) Wat nii: when the moisture has sufficiently subsided to allow of 
ploughing and sowing; 
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(2) Kadivdn or kadtt, when the seed is steeped in water for two or three 
days, and then scattered broadcast in the mud. When sown by raising 
seedlings the process is called lab , and this, though more laborious, is more 
profitable. The best kinds are always sown by the lab method. Satin 
or kalonn arc always sown kadivdn, the other kinds may be sown in any 
way it pleases the cultivator. Some weeding is required for rice sown 
broadcast ; that sown by lab requires none. The earliest sowings ripen in 
September, the later ones in October and November. Satin is supposed 
to ripen in sixtj days. 

Sat hi pakc sathin dini — Sathi ripens the sixtieth day, 

Je pant mile athin dini ~ If it gets water every eighth day. 

" Kharsu is a very coarse rice grown in poor alluvial soils, where the 
river has deposited some soil, but not yet sufficient for the better crops. 
Grasshoppers (toka) are fond of the youn g shoots ; and pigs, which abound 
in the high grass of the Chhamb, do much harm by uprooting the fields of 
rice. High winds also are considered bad when the plant is nearly ripe. 
The crop should be cut before the grains are quite ripe ( hargand ), other- 
wise much of the grain is lost. Threshing is done by the treading of oxen 
without the wooden frame ( phala ) used in ordinary threshing. The rice 
straw is of little use, except for bedding and litter ; it contains no nourish- 
ment, and cattle will not eat it unless very hungry. The grains are husked 
by pounding them in a large wooden mortal ( ukhdl ) with a pestle (mohla 
or mil sal). As to the outturn Captain Montgomery writes : — 

“ Experiments were made on 4r8 acres, the result being an average 
outturn of 378 seers (or about 9^ maunds) an acre. I am unable to give 
the average outturn, of the different classes, but most of the experiments 
were made in munji, jhona, sathi, bdsmati, and chahora. Mr. Temple 
considered that some of the best rice-growing villages produced 60 maunds 
an acre ; this appears to me quite incorrect, even if kacha maunds were 
meant, a produce of 25 maunds an acre is an excess ve average, though 
special plots may grow as much. I am inclined to think that ordinary 
rice-growing land will not produce more than 9 or 10 maunds, and the 
better bdsmati and chahora lands about 12 maunds” ( Panjdb Gazetteer, 
Hoshiarpur District, pp-92-gf). 


Karnal. 
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Cultivation or Rice in the Karnal Districts. 

"Rices are divided into two well-defined classes, the fine rices, varieties of Oryza 
sativa, the grains of which cook separate, and which are known to the people under 
the generic name of siri; and the coarse rices, varieties of Oryza glutinosa, the 
grains of which agglutinate when boiled, and of which the principal sorts are mwijt 
and sditthi. This and the following paragraphs refer to the fine rices only. The 
siri proper is a small rice with a short straw ; the principal varieties are ramalx and 
rdmjamdni ; the latter of which has a particularly hard fine grain. Sunkar and 
ansari are coarser rices, chiefly grown where there is fear of too much water, m 
which case their long straw gives them an advantage. Rice grows only ip stiff soil. It 
is usually grown in low-lying diikar so as to take advantage of the drainage water ; „ 
but if the water-supply ts sufficient, the best rice is grown on fine stiff soil on a slope 
where the water is perfectly under control. The seed-beds are ploughed four or five 
times and carefully prepared, manure is spread on them, and the seed sown broad- 
cast and very thickly on the top of the manure. 


More manure is then spread over the seeds and the whole is watered, tour days 
after they are again watered, and after the fifth or sixth day, they must be kept wet 
till they are ready to plant out. The rice-field is ploughed twice, and such manure 
given as can be spared. It is then flushed with some three inches of water, and a 
sohagga (toothed), if there are weeds, is driven about under water (gdr organ delta). 
If the weeds are obstinate, the plough must be used again under water. When the 
sohagga has worked up the mud into a fine pulp, Jhinroars and Chamars take the 
W 0( ?) ‘nlmndfuls (jrffc) and plant them one hy one in the water, pressing 
ots with their thumbs. An acre will take 500 to 600 jiitis which will cost, if 
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bought, R1-4. It will take ten men to plant it in a day, and they get 2J to 3 seers 

of grain each day. , 

The field is weeded once at least 


I he held .s wecueo once a. . At first the whole field must be kept under 
water continuously ; for each seedling throws out five to ten new shoots, which cannot 
make their way unless the ground is pulpy, and it is on the abundance of these shoots 
that the crop depends. The water must not be more than six inches deep, or the shoots 
will be drowned before they get to the air, and it must not be changed, as it would 
carry away all the strength of the manure and the soil. When the ears once begin 
to form, the ground must be kept well wetted, but not too slushy, or the plants will 

(all. If the crop is wholly under water for more than four days, it dies. The reap- 
ing must be done directly the grain is ripe, or it will fall out of the ears into the water. 
Thus hired labour is a necessity, and the payment is 5 to 6 seers of unhusked rice. If 
the water is deep, and the plants, as cut, have to be put on bedsteads to keep them 
out of the water, the reaping is slow : otherwise the same as other small cereals. 

The rice is thrashed in the ordinary manner ; but the gram has to be husked in 
the oka!. Standing rice is called dhdn, as is the unhusked grain, in contradistinction 
to husked chdmal. The husking is generally done by the women of the house. _ If 
done by a labourer, he returns 18 seers chdu'al from every 30 seers of a/tatt, keeping 
about 2 seers of good rice and as much of broken bits which he will grind up and eat 
as bread. The rest is husk, which is useless. The straw (pur all) is very poor 
fodder, and is used largely for beddmg for cattle, and for mixing with manure, or is 
even ploughed in fresh. But it is also given to cattle to eat. Rice suffers much from 
'khud or kokli, apparently aquatic larva; or other animals that eat the young sprouts. 
Water birds, too, play terrible havoc with it when it is ripening. 15 the whole plant 
'dries up, it is called malain ; if the grain only, patds is what is the matter with it. 

Coarse rice s.) is of two kinds, munjt and santhi. The peculiarity of 
the former is that it cannot be drowned out, the straw lengthening as the water 
deepens. It is thereferc sown in spots liable to flooding. It will stand two feet deep 
.of water ; and if the ripe plant falls into the water, the grains do not fall out as they 
do with of ri. The peculiarity of santhi is that it ripens within an extraordinarily short 
time (nominally 60 days, hence its name) from the sowing, it is sown all over the 
Nardak, and generally wherever there is no irrigation, as the rains will usually last 
long enough to ripen it. Hucn Tsang noticed its quick growth with admiration when 
he visited the Nardak 1,500 years ago. Santhi has a short straw, and does with but 
little vvateT, it being sufficient if the soil is thoroughly moist after the shoots are once 
up. The young shoots arc liable to be eaten, and if the water gets very hot they will 
sometimes rot, but the plant is wonderfully hardy, and when the stalks have once 
grown up, hardly anything hurts it. Both kinds are sown at once where I hey are to 
grow. After two or three ploughings cattle are sent into the water to walk about and 
stir up the mud, or the gan or toothed sohdgga is used under water. The seed is 
sown broadcast on the gddal or fine mud. No manure is used nor is the crop irri- 
gated. The purdli or straw is better fodder than that of ziri, but still not good. The 
coarse rice forms a staple food of the people, the fine rices being s< Id and seldom 
eaten by them ” (Panjdb Gazetteer , Kama! District, 176-177). 

Cultivation or Rice in the Kangra District. 

The following passage from the Gazetteer of this district may be 
accepted as conveying the main features of the Panjdb hill rices, when 
taken in conjunction with that which follows regarding Kashmir and what 
has already been stated under Nepal : — 

“ Rice is the staple product of the Upper Kangra valleys,* where is combined 
the abundance of water with high temperature and a peculiar soil which favours its 
growth. It is grown also in the irrigated parts of Delira and Ntirpur, where the pro- 
duce, though inferior to that of Kangra, is still of good quality. Coarser kinds of rice 
are also grown without irrigation in the more elevated portions of the district. The 
people recognise up w ards of sixty varieties of rice. The most esteemed kinds are •— 

in ^l^Jh;nrM,nako,ula,kavuidh,^ni rangari. Each of these varieties 
locality-. Thus Rihlu is famous for its begarni and Palam for its 

vskcv^iVie arC t ie finest n , ccs 7 . 9 f t5le c °urscr k : nds grown in the Kangra 
y ® ’ th« best known names arc ■ hathirt and kolhena ; and of the inferior produce of 

the'riST 6 ^ d ¥* nr ’ On land which can comsnand^rrigation 
the nec is not sown till the beginning of June. In districts dependent upon ram, the 
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seed is thrown into the ground as early as April, and the later the season of sowing 
the less chance of the crop reaching maturity. The harvest time is during the month 
of October. 

“ There are three methods of cultivation. The first and simplest, called bdtar, is 
where the seed is sown broadcast in its natural state ; on unirrigated lands this is the 
universal method. In the second method the seed is first steeped in water and forced > 
under warm grass to germinate, and then thrown into the soil, which has been pre- 
viously flooded to receive it. This method prevails wherever water is abundant, and 
is called viach or lunga. Under the third system, called ur, the young rice about 
a month old is planted out by hand at stated intervals in a well-flooded field. This 
practice involves much labour and is seldom followed, except in heavy swampy ground 
where the plough cannot work. The yield, however, of transplanted rice is always 
greater than under either of the other methods. The growth of weeds in the rice 
fields is very rapid; but the people have a simple and most effectual mode of ridding 
themselves of them. Aboul the month of July, the crop, weeds and all, is deliber- 
ately ploughed up. Immediately after the operation, the whole appears utterly de- 
stroyed ; but the weeds alone suffer, being effectually extirpated by this radical _ pro- 
cess, while the rice springs up again more luxuriantly than ever. This practice is 
called holdna, and the crop is worthless which does not undergo it. Rice is always 
sown by itself and never mixed. The grain is separated from the husk by the use of 
the hand pestle and mortar ; women are usually employed upon this labour, and, when 
working for hire, receive one-fourth of the clean rice as their wages. Rice has a very 
extensive range. In Kangra proper it is seen as high as 5,000 feet above the sea, 
and in Kulu in the valley of the Bias it grows as high as 7,000 feet ” ( Punjab Gazet- 
teer, Kangra District, 156) . 
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Through the kindness of Mr. W. R. Lawrence (Settlement Officer in 
Kashmir) the writer has been favoured with proof copies of the passages 
in the forthcoming Settlement Report which relate to rice. Unfortunately 
space cannot be afforded to deal with these fully, district by district, but 
the following extracts convey some of the more instructive ideas brought 
to light by Mr. Lawrence : — 

Varieties grown, — There are numerous varieties grown in the vari- 
ous tahsils and these may be referred to two important sections. White and 
Red Rices. Some 53 forms are specially mentioned by the cultivators in 
Donsu, and of these 4 1 are white rices. In the Lai tahsil some 40 forms 
have been recorded, red rices being the most extensively grown, whereas 
in the Phak tahsil white rices are more frequent. The white rices command 
the best price, but they are regarded as more exhausting to the soil and 
have to be followed by a red crop. White rice requires a good soil, is 
more delicate than the red and gives a smaller outturn of grain. Red 
rice is accordingly the food of the poorer classes. 

Speaking of the Donsu tahsil Mr. Lawrence says : — 

“ The best of all rices are the Kanyun and Basmatt. These are delicate kinds 
and will not grow on elevated ground exposed to the cold ; the kanyun produces a 
round white very soft grain, and the basmati gives a long white soft grain. Basmatt 
always commands a higher price than other kinds of rice and both in the market and 
in the communication allowed by the State, fetches Ri per kharwar more than any 
other variety. It is described as * Azubiol,’ i.c., the seed germinates more quickly 
and ripens sooner than any other rice. Consequently it can be sown later. It gives 
a small crop and the variety cannot be grown above Lakripura. It requires careful 
husking, and whereas it costs 12 annas to husk a khartxar of shali of the ordinary 
kind, it costs R 1 to husk the same quantity of basmati. 

“ I have pursued my enquiries regarding the relative merits of ' thewnffru or broad- 
cast sowing of rice and of the ni/iali, or system of transplanting rice, and again I 
find that, given the same quality of soil and the same condition of manure and irriga- 
tion, the si'nttru system gives the larger outturn. 

“Waltrn is certainly the prevalent system in the Donsu tahsil. It requires good 
sml, and can only be successfully followed when the fields arc of a fair sire and are 
what is known as badszatlru fields, which fake four traks of seed. In smaller fields 
such as arc found on terraced land (ach-kam) or {dulwushii) which are known as 
tar-svattru and which take horn 1 to 3 traks of seed, the nihali system is perhaps the 
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more economical. The seed for nihnli and vmttru rice is sown at the same time, 
dijj., from 15th Baisakh to 15th Seth, but the seedlings from the former are not 
planted out till 36 days after sowing. In Narkara rice is sown a month earlier than 
in the other villages, but it ripens at the same time. The result of this early sowing 
is a greater outturn of rice, (In the Shahabad llaka near Vernag the sowing time 
commences at the beginning of Baisakh and there the outturn is very large.) In the 
interval of the 3 6 days, the sun and air have benefited the soil, and in addition to 
this the shepherds have gathered their sheep on the dry land reserved for mkali. 
One thousand sheep will enrich 4 acres of land in a single night. They are not 
allowed to stand in one place as their droppings would make the land too powerful, 
but are kept moving about. For every 5 teaks of land manured by the flocks of 
sheep, the shepherd receives 4 traks of shali. It is calculated that the presence of 
a flock of sheep will raise the produce from 25 to 40 or so kharrears per kharraar of 
land. The secret of this enormous benefit derived by the nihali land, is that by the 
time the sheep come on to the ground, their food and strength has improved from the 
spring grass, and in consequence their manure is of greater value than it was a month 
before when the waltru lands were flooded for rice. . 

“But, generally speaking, 1 find that the nihali system is regarded asja compromise 
and as a ‘dernier resort' by the people. It water is plentiful and the soil fair, 
■aattru is the system followed. If water is not forthcoming at the time of sowing, the 
land is reserved for nihali, and if the land is at a high elevation the nihali system 
will be adopted. In low lands and near the swamps nihali cannot be grown. The 
advantages of nihali are, that the system clears the ground of weeds {hack), and 
that it requires less labour. Two khushabas are ample for nihali, whereas four 
hhushabas are necessary for eoattru rice. 

“ Wild Rice . — I have already described tbe ham a grass. It is exactly like the 
rice plant, hut it has rather narrower leaves. It gives a grain which is eaten by the 
poor people, and is in great request for Hindu temples It comes into flower earlier 
than the rice, and there is a saying in Kashmiri ‘llama niyul drao,’ * shethi duo 
hrao’ which means ‘cut your rice two months after hama comes into flower.’ Besides 
the hama which only experts can distinguish from the rice, the cultivator has great 
difficulty with hre. Kre is rice which lias sprung up from seeds dropped at the pre- 
ceding harvest. The outturn of hre is small, and if it is not eradicated during the 
first season, and is reproduced fora second year, it causes considerable trouble and 
loss. In order to fight against kre, the cultivator invariably sows a new variety of 
rice each year. It may be that he substitutes white rice for red, or one variety of red 
for another variety of red, but the change enables him to distinguish with ease be- 
tween the objectionable kre and the real rice plant. 


"Everywhere 1 find evidence to the effect that red rice is a hardier plant and gene- 
rally a heavier cropper than the white rice. It is always the custom to sow red rice 
'u the field nearest the water-course. The water comes in cold from the channel and 
white rice would fail. When the water has been lying for a time on the first field it 
becomes warm enough to pass on to the second field, where white rice may be raised. 

“ Operations . — Rice cultivation is hard work for man and beast, and in former 
days the Government recognizing the importance of the rice harvest left the cultiva- 
tors to themselves during the cultivation of the rice fields. Rice in Kashmir is’like 
the most elaborate garden cultivation. It must be watched night and day. A break 
in irrigation or delay in weeding are fatal. Hence it follows that the present system 
of legar is most prejudicial'to rice cultivation, for men are taken away at critical 
times, and the fields dry up and the weeds choke the rice. From a revenue point of 
view, it would pay the State to exempt all rice-growing villages from begar from the 
15th Baisakh 1 April) to the end of Katak (October). Such forced labour as might be 
required during those months should be either taken from dry villages, or contractors 
should be entertained who could either import labour from India or procure labourers 
from the city population. 

" is a very important fact to bear in mind that rice cultivation in Kashmir is 
essentially of the nature of petite culture. The best rice which I have yet seen has 
bcenvn the Shahabad llaka, where the holdings are very small, or in villages like 
Ichgnrn, Ichkot and Ompura, where the holdings are respectively 2 ghumaos 4 
-.Shumaos, 5 hartals; a ghumaos, 2 kanals. Each plant should be worked 
with the hand and not a ween should be seen. 

“ Considering Iheir sire, the little cattle of Kashmir do good work. When at least 
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khushaba for the gupan nind which consists of driving the cattle up and down the 
fields and mixing the soil with the water. 

Rotation . — Greater attention is paid to rotation of crops in Donsu than in 
Lai and Phak. Much of the land is described by the villagers as Rassami, viz., land 
which bears a good crop one year and requires rest the next year. This rest is given 
not by a fallow but by a change of crop. A common rotation is three years of rice 
followed by four years of cotton. Cotton clears the soil and frees it from weeds. 
Another common rotation is rice followed by maize or mash or barley, or wheat. 
All agree that this rotation of maize, mash, or barley improves the succeeding rice 
harvest by 2 Uiatwars of shali per 4 acres of land, but opinions differ regarding 
wheat. There can, however, be little doubt that the exposure to sunshine and air 
during the time when the land is under dry crops must benefit the soil. I have asked 
some of the more prosperous of the cultivators, as an experiment, to plough up the 
rice fields directly the rice crop is harvested. The land is still soft from the pofiasag 
or final watering given to swell the ears of grain, the cattle are in good condition, and 
the only objection the people have to my pi oposal is, that they have no leisure to 
plough, and that ploughing before the spring will increase the difficulty of kre 

Manure . — Sheep manure is the best, next comes cow manure. Horse-dung is 
not used for rice fields. It must be remembered, that cow-dung is the chief domestic 
fuel, both for cooking and for kailgars .. Little need be added here regarding 
manure. In the Gamdu fields, by winch is meant fields near enough to the home- 
stead to be well manured, well watered, and well looked after, the supply of manure 
is ample. To every acre about 100 basnets, or 16 or 17 kharnws of dung is given. 
It is either put on to the land when dry and ploughed in dry with a view to the har- 
vest of the following year, or if strength is wanted for the current year, the manuie 
is scattered by hand over the fields submerged by water. A frequent practice is 
to heap manure on to the first field which receives irrigation, and from this field liquid 
manure finds its way to the fields below. Fields outside the . gamdu ladits receive 
manuie about once every third year, and also receive a dressing bf turf clods (chak). 
Clods vary in quality j the best are those dug from the sides of water channels which 
aie rich in silt. 

Diseases . — The rai disease to which I have allucd in previous repoits occilis 
in the lower villages of Donsu, and it seems evident that the cause of the disease is 
extreme warmth at night. The same idea prevails here as in other tahsiis that rai 
is caused by the summei lightning known as haji banian. Higher up the rice crops 
of Donsu are exposed to a very serious drawback. The tahsil is situated in the 
phrase of the people on the left hand (K/towar) of the sun’s course. 1 owards Septem- 
ber when sunshine and warmth are much needed, the left-hand villages are shaded by 
the mountains, and the cold wind from the heights checks the form tion of grain. A 
large quantity of rice never reaches maturity, and is unfit for anything save green food 
for horses. Such rice is known as Handru. Another drawback to which the left- 
hand villages arc liable is that the snows on the left-hand mountains melt very 
rapidly. 

Cultivation or Rice in Yarkand. 

Vern. — Shdl, the plant ; Gitrunj, the grain. 

The following interesting account may be here reprinted from the Yarkand 
Mission's Report as it deals mainly with acontiivance used to husk rice “ Prin- 
cipally grown in Yarkand Division. Sown in April and cut in September and 
October. Returns six to eight-fold. The seed is husked on the banks of the canals 
by a pounder-mill worked by water. It is called st'tcana, and consists of a hori- 
zontal axle-beam, in the middle of the shaft of which are four immovable flanges 
or paddle-boards against which the water plajs. .1 he shaft is suppoitcd at each end 
by an uptight socket .post on each side of the mill-stream, .and at one end of it are 
two long clappers ■which project six oreirht inches on opposite sides. As the shaft 
revolves, by the water playing against the paddles, these clappers alternately, in turn, 
catch and release the handle of the pound r, which works on a fulcrum block, and 
is so adjusted that the clapper in revolving with the shaft shall catch and depress, the 
short hand of the lever, and thus raise the pounder, which projects down at right 
angles from its other end, and let it fall again, as in course of revolution it releases 
the depressed lever head. The pounder is a round-ended bar of wood fixed at right 
angles into the head of the long hand of the lever, and plays upon the rice in a wood- 
.The sucaiia. may be built by any one on a suitable stream by permission 
of the District Governor, and on pajment of a fee to Government of sixty tanga 
j tabout fourteen rupees), and this clears of all further taxation on its operations. I he 

1 “I ft charge is one char ah in fifteen of husked rice. "I he entire mechanism of the 

<u is in wood-woik, and th" seveial parts are very neatly put together, Yvc saw 
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several of these mills at work on the canals in the line of our march, and were impress- 
ed by the stride in civilisation in advance of what we had left behind us m Kashmir, 
where the laborious and by no means graceful operations of the pole pestle and 
mortar are a prominent feature in the scene peculiar to the banns 01 the oiaasla 
(Report of a Mission to Yarkand in iS;3, 77), 

IX.— CULTIVATION IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


References. — Annual Reports of the Director of Land Records and Agri- 
culture; Experimental Farm Reports; Gazetteers: — Balaghnt, IS; 
Barpali, 2S ; Bastar, 3t, 3s ; Betid, SO ; Bhandara, 64,66 ; Bilaspur, 
113, I IS, 116, ISO. 
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Area under, and Traffic in, Rice- 

The Agricultural Statistics of the Government of India show these 
provinces to have had 3.785,566 acres under rice in the year 1888-89. 
Taking, what appears to be a fair average, 12 maunds per acre as the 
yield, the total production from the above acreage would have been 
4,54,26,792 maunds or, say, 1,622,385 tons. 

The trade of the Central Provinces ir> this staple (which is almost con- 
fined to husked or clean rice) may be here briefly reviewed. The gross 
imports amounted to 1,30,282 maunds and the exports to 9,62,044 maunds, 
thus showing a net export of 8,31,762 maunds. About 99 per cent, of the 
imports came from Bengal, while of the exports the largest quantities went 
to RAjputana and Central India (3,52,651 maunds); Berar (3,17,841 
„ maunds), and Bombay (2,44,024 maunds) ; all these exports consisted en- 
tirely of cleaned rice. It is impossible to discover how much of the Cen- 
tral Provinces rice finds its way to foreign markets, but if any leaves India 
it must be drawn from the exports to Bombay and Calcutta. In the year 
under review, only 32,687 maunds were consigned to Bombay. 

By deducting the net export from the estimated production and ex- 
pressing the balance to head of population (9,838,791 millions) the daily 
consumption in these provinces would be J seer. 
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METHODS OF CULTIVATION, SOWING, REAPING, &c. 

Rice is grown throughout these provinces wherever water is available 
The chief districts are, however, Bhandara, Chanda, Raipur, Bilaspur, 
Sambalpur, and Jabalpur. By far the major poi tion of the rice of these 
provinces is broadcasted, viz, 2,855,200 acres, with 2,825,104 acres of 
that unirrigated. The remainder 930,365 acres is under transplanted rice, 
of which 508,058 is unirrigated. The entire rice obtained in Raipur, 
Bilaspur, and Sambalpur is broadcasted on unirrigated land. I ndeed, irriga 
tion rice fields.are almost confined to Bhandara, Chanda, and Balaghat 
(= Nagpur Division), which conjointly possess 422,279 acres of irrigated 
transplanted rice. ' 

lhe Director of Land Records and Agriculture in his Annual Report 
of 1890 gives the results of numerous crop experiments with rice conducted 
in nearly every district. The lowest recorded return was i6ott> unhusked 
nee and the highest 4,9401b per acre. These were for transplanted rice, and 
they show an average of 12 maunds. For broadcasted the average was 
found to be 14 maunds. But the chief districts which grow transplanted 
nee, taken by themselves, showed an average yield of ig} maunds. An 
average yield of 12 maunds for these provinces would therefore seem, if 
n §? t0 f rr on lhe side of underestimating the total production. 

I he list of references given will enable the reader to discover special 
articles which deal with the rice cultivation of these provinces. Space can- 
not be here afforded for more than one quotation, but it may be said that 

Kvi .urn r D e - nSIVe eve j ra , cts , .( nan '. f ' est . the saIT ie peculiarities as in the 
North- \\ est Provinces, and the hilly districts possess a system of rice cul- 
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ture scarcely different from that which has been detailed above under 
Chutia Nagpur in Bengal 

Cultivation of Rice in the Bhandara District. 

“There are so many different kinds of rice that it were tedious to 
enumerate them. It is commonly believed that the local dry measure 
termed leooroo, equal to 2oIb, can be filled to overflowing w'ith a single ear 
of each separate kind, and it is certain that there are some hundreds of 
varieties of rice in Bhandara. Their names are quite bewildering ; and it 
may be that the same variety passes under different names in different 
parts of the district. The most highly appieciated is the chinitoor; it is 
generally eaten by the better class of landholders only, and is much 
thought of. Its selling price in the Bhandara bazar at the end of Janu- 
ary 1867 was 8 seers 12 chiltacks the rupee. Other varieties of the first 
rank are the chuttree, radhnbalum, ambehmohur, kaleekamood ; none of 
these are equal to clxinnoor rice, though ranking near it, Ramkeyl, pissoo, 
doodhramkeyl, telassee form the class which Brahmins in our offices and 
landholders’ agents and other well-to-do people use in general. Most people 
hold land in one or other of the Nagpur districts, and they grow a small 
supply of the first class rice w'hich comes into service for feasts and on 
holidays. The artisan class, our servants, and the great body of cultivators 
are conlent with the rice known as pnndhnee, sareehanee, ehloomhee, 
dhoul, & c., &c. These varieties now fetch in the country markets about 13 
seers the rupee,* and kamkeyl is selling at 11 seers Dhers, day labour- 
ers, and the lower strata of society, are glad to get the chig?ia, chippena, 
rarsurrcc, hathibog, ratta, and such kinds. Their average price is now 
about 15 1 seers the rupee. Besides these numerous varieties of the genus 
rice, all of which are raised by labour and that of a more constant and ex- 
hausting character than other cereals require, there is jet another sort which 
is generally believed to be raised bj r the gods and is therefore called deo - 
dan, the gods’ rice. It springs up of itself in swamps and other marshy 
places and is collected by the lower classes, who may be seen sweeping, 
with a piece of stick, this self-sown rice into their baskets. The gathering 
season is rather early, as the constant supply of w*ater quickens the growth. 
This deodan is bartered to dealers and other well-to-do classes for regu- 
larly growm rice. Sometimes a tithe of the deodan sweeping is made over 
by its collector to the village landholders. The poorer classes eat deodan 
as long as it lasts. Their superiors are glad to get hold of it, as it comes 
into use on the Rissheepunchum (in August) and Shirawundcwadsee, cele- 
brated 11 days after the Rissheepunchum. The peculiarity of these festi- 
vals are that nothing raised by animal labour can be eaten. In the times 
of the Mahratta dynasty deodan was specially distributed from the Govern- 
ment storehouse (a?nbnrkhana). Now, those who can beg no god-grown 
rice must eat Indian corn (Zeamays) or vegetables which have been raised 
by man’s labour alone. Failing these a day’s fast is the only alternative. 
It would seem that, at sometime, the marshes or ponds, in which deodan is 
now yearly found, was regularly sown. It may have been once or oftener, 
but the produce now picked up must have had some seed, though the way 
in which it now j'earlj' produces itself is curious and may well be ascribed 
bj* a simple people to the direct intervention of a divine power It is well 
known that the seeds of rice which arc lost in the moist ground at reaping, 
themselves spring up and produce abundantly. An instance in my own 
knowledge may be given. A field of 18 acres, well situated, was one j'ear 
not sown as the favourable season had been allowed to pass. At harvest 
some Oo bandies or more than one ton of husked rice was reaped. This 

, p<5 ’ l 1 ? 1 ! "hat that field would ordinarily have produced had the 
usual seed and labour been given to it ” 
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Area under) and Traffic in, Rice. 

The Agricultural Statistics of British India, published by the Imperial 
Government, show that the province of Burma had 5,673,542 acres under 
rice during the year 18SS-S9. - Of this area, 4,067,606 acres were under 
cultivation in Lower Burma and 1,605,936 in Upper Burma. The follow- 
ing figures show the principal rice-growing districts of the two sections of 
the province : Upper Burma, Ye-u (250,000 acres) ; Minbu (176,880 acres); 
Shwebo (172,858 acres) ; Katha (166,400 acres) ; Pakokku (142,025 acres) ; 
Kyaukse (136,355 acres); and Sagaing (115,000 acres). Lower Burma, 
Pegu (678,200 acres); Bassein (496,003 acres) ; Akyab (451,418 acres) ; 
Han thaw addy (403,983 acres); Thongwa (394,194 acres); Henzada 
(297,119 acres); Tharrawaddy (290,661 acres); Amherst (286,872 acres); 
and Prome (250,210 acres). For the other districts, in Upper Burma, the 
statistics fluctuate between 84,000 and 1,838 and, in Lower Burma, be- 
tween 134,201 and 1,249 acres. 

It is commonly stated that i,6oo!b of paddy per acre is the average 
yield in Burma. '1 hat quantity, by deducting 25 per cent, as loss of 
weight In husking, would show the yield to be 15 maunds cf clean rice. 
Expressing that yield to the acreage returned, the total production may 
be said to have been (for the year 1SS8-S9) as follows 




Maunds of Rice. 

Total Production. 

Lower Biuma 


6,10,14,090 ! 

(. 8,51,03,130 maunds 

Upper Burma , 

• 

2,40, 89,040 

) or 3 >° 39>397 tons. 
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- The transfrontier trade to and from Upper Burma is not published, but 
the available statistics show the land traffic to and from the lower prov- 
ince, the transactions with Upper Burma being viewed as between a foreign 
country. These may be briefly reviewed Imports of rice and paddy 
1 3,964 c\\ t. and exports 2,738,723 cwt., thus showing a net export of 38,00,663 
maunds. The average exports to Upper Burma during the past nine years 
have been 20,92,188 maunds. But viewing the transactions between Upper 
and Lower Burma only, the net export from the latter to the former province 
was 38,11,262 maunds. That amount has, therefore, to be added to the 
estimated production of the upper province. The figure thus obtained 
would have given to the population of Upper Burma a daily consump- 
tion of 1 $ seers per head. But as the amount thus shown is, judging from 
the similar results obtained for other provinces of India, exceptional) y high 
it may be pointed out that there are four possible errors The population 
accepted is a mere estimate and may be considerably below the mark • 
there were in Burma during that period a large army ofscidiers and camp 
followers which materially increased the rice-consuming populction ■ no 
allowance lias been made for the'exports beyond the frontier of Upper 
Burma; and the figure of yield (15 maunds of rice to the acre) is that 
worked out for the lower province and may be too high for the mountain- 
ous tiacts of Upper Burma. 
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But in addition to its exports to Upper Burma, t)ie lower province has 
an extensive trade by sea to the provinces of India and to foreign coun- 
tries. Besides Upper Burma, it has also a small land traffic with Siam 
and Karennee. The following balance sheet of the rice traffic of Lower 
Burma may, therefore, be given for the official year ending 31st March 
1889 : — 


Destination . 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Net Exports. 

Foreign Countries . 

Indian Ports .... 
Land Traffic .... 

Maunds. 

1,99.52,090 

5.35,493 

38,34,212 

Maunds. 

310 

1,05,482 

20,749 

Maunds. 

i,99,5i,78o 

4,30,016 

38,13.4 6 3 

Total 

2,43,21,800 

1,26,541 

2,4',95,259 


These figures have been purposely made to exclude from consideration 
the transactions to and from ports within the province, and thus to exhibit 
the net exports from Lower Burma. Owing to the disturbances in Upper 
Burma the exports to that province, during 1887 and 1S88, were abnor- 
mally high, and the comparison with those of the succeeding year, therefore, 
showed an apparent, though not real, failing off, since the total exports were, 
during these years, adjusted by the temporary decline and again restoration 
of the foreign trade. A slight confusion is also occasioned through the 
fact that the financial year ends (31st March) in the middle of the rice 
season. An average of the transactions carried out during a period of 
years would, however, admit of the correction of this cause of confusion. 
To allow the above balance sheet to be compared with other published 
statements, it may, for example, be said that the average gross exports 
funder the three headings shown in the table)~for, the past nine official 
years ending 31st March 1890, have been 3,95,10,308 maunds or, say, 
1,411,083 tons, and the average net export of any period of years would 
appear never to have exceeded 40 million maunds. 

It need scarce be here added that paddy and rice have in these figures 
of Burma trade (as in those of the provinces of India) been taken con- 
jointly. The error thereby admitted into the calculations is, perhaps, more 
serious in the case of Burma than in any of the provinces of India, since 
the coastwise exports are in nearly equal quantities of paddy and rice. 
But even this fact is greatly minimised, hjy A ine'immensely greater quantity' 
of rice exported to foreign^ 'txifntries. If we accept the balance sheet 
As_ fairly . correct *_tb fe t export deducted from the estimated production 

would leave the amount which in the year in question was available for 
local consumption That quantity expressed to head of population (via., 
3,736,771) would be about 1 seer per day. 

Mr. W. T. Hill, Director of Land Records and Agriculture, has recently 
published the following note on the Burma traffic in rice : — " From the 
figures given on page 28 of Mr. O'Conor’s Review of the Trade of India 
in 1889*90, it would appear that the exports of rice from Burma had of late 
years tended to fall off. There is, however, every reason to be satisfied 
with the prospect and, if the figures are carefully examined, it will appear 
that the exports have, on the whole, increased to a very satisfactory extent. 

Figures for the financial year (i.e., the year ending 31st March) are apt 
f to be very misleading. That date faffs in the middie of the busiest season, 
j while the end of the calendar year is also the end of the rice season. The 
| rice exported within any calendar year is, almost without exception, the 
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Saigon was a very short one. However, even with these large exports 
from Saigon, only 16,202 tons of rice vent to Singapore and 33,893 tons 
to Europe. Again, between the 1st January 1890 and the 31st August 
there were only 8,4.66 tons of rice exported from Java to Europe and 2,873 
tons to Singapore, while the cxpoits of rice from Siam to Europe from the 
beginning of 1890 have, accoiding to the latest available information, been 
72,000 tons.” 

In drawing a comparison between the figures given by Mr. Hall and 
those used by the writer in the foregoing remarks, it should be borne in mind 
that the one statement deals with the financial, and the other with the calen- 
dar, year. The serious effect of this will be seen by the abnormally high ex- 
ports of 1888 to Upper Burma and the coincident low foreign transactions 
as compared with the immediate reversion of these figures during the three 
months of 1889 which fell into the official year ending 31st March. 

Mills and Milling.— There are now at work in Burma 45 mills for 
cleaning and husking rice. These employ during the working season 
27,084 persons and retain permanently in their employment 4,922 persons. 
The milling trade of Burma is accordingly a very important one. (Conf. 
with Chapter on Trade, p. 653.) 

METHODS OF CULTIVATION, SOWING, REAPING, Ac 

“ By far the most fertile land is found in the delta of the Irrawaddy, and it is here 
that the largest amount of rice and that of the best quality is grown. There aie five 
methods of raising a crop practised in different parts of the country — 

jst — On the ordinary swampland in low-lying plains where the rainfall is suffi- 
cient. 

2nd — On level land from which the rain water runs off too quickly and irriga- 
tion has to be resorted to. 

3rd — On land near the river bank which is submerged and cannot be planted 
till after the highest rise. 

4 tli — In hill clearings. 

Sth — A hot-weather crop obtained by irrigation either by means of dams or by 
water-wheels. 

“ For the first three, ploughing commences about June, that is, as soon as the an- 
nual rains have softened the soil and rendered possible the use of the primitive plough 
which is, in truth, little else than a harrow with long teeth. The ploughman stands on 
the bar and the harrow is dragged about the water-sodden field till a smooth surface 
of mud has been obtained. In the meanwhile nurseries have been prepared on some- 
what higher spots and the seed sown in them broadcast. By about July or August 
the fields of the first two classes and the plants in the nursery are ready and the 
young plants are dibbled in, two together at intervals. This portion of the agricul- 
tural labours is generally undertaken by the women and children, neighbours often 
aiding each other. In the case of the riparian lands the plants cannot be put out till 
about September, the harvest begins in November and is over by January. The crop 
is cut vvitn a sickle and collected at the threshing floor in some places in carts, in others 
on sledges. This is simply a portion ol the field where the soil has been made flat 
and hard and a stake driven into the ground in the middle. The sheaves are taken 
from the stack and arranged in two circular lines round the stake, one on the other, 
with the ears pointing in one row inwards and in the other outwards, and cattlo are 
driven round and round treading out the grain. It is then sifted, in some parts of the 
country; by a hand-winnowing machine (fans fastened to a spindle being made to re- 
volve and blowing away the light grain and straw as the rice in the husk, poured in 
at the top, passes down between the revolving fans and a bell-shaped mouth at. the 
'end of the machine), but usually the method is more primitive ; a tall tripod is raised 
and a platform put up between the legs at five feet or so from the ground, over this 
and reaching down to the ground is a mat which serves as a kind ot shoot to guide 
the grain in its descent j hanging from the top of the tripod is a flat basket, a man 
stands on the platform and receiving from one below the baskets of unwinnowed rice 
be fills the hanging basket and upsets it, the good grain falls on to the mat and thence 
on the ground in an accumulating heap and the light grain and chaff are blown away 
by the wind 

“The hot-weather crop is planted in January, February, and March, and is reaped 
about three months afterwards. The water necessary is usually obtained by th-owing 
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the people of 1, 60,69,243 maunds or expressed to population, would 
sent a daily consumption of a little more than 3 rd seer per head. 
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Varieties and Races of Rice grown in Assam, 

The Annual Reports of the Department of Land Records and Agricul- 
ture published by Mr. H. Z. Darrah contain much interesting informa* 
tion on this subject. The attempt to classify the Assam rices became a 
necessity in connection with the numerous crop experiments which were 
conducted under the orders of Government. It was felt that the yield 
was so diversified, through the complexity of forms, that it became im- 
perative to treat each race separately. And, doubtless, future more extend- 
ed enquiry into the rices of India generally will render a similar course 
indispensable, at least in the provinces that produce two crops a year. 
An average provincial yield per acre, such as has been shown in the above 
provincial chapters, may serve a useful purpose in affording a starting 
point of comparison in agricultural and commercial returns, but the 
factor to be adopted as the average can only be approximated to truth 
when (as in Assam) the actual yield of each form has been first deter- 
mined and then followed by a calculation worked out to cover the error 
(incident to all the figures given by the writer) due to the relative extent 
of cultivation of each race. While fully conscious of errors on every hand 
and of the imperfect nature of the available information regarding rice 
cultivation and trade in India, the writer has thought it the better course 
to follow a definite plan as he may thus suggest valuable corrections 
which in time may lead to the production of an article on this very im- 
portant staple that could lay claim to greater accuracy than the present. 
The results obtained by Mr. Darrah, in the yield of the various kinds of 
Assam rice, fully justify this admission of imperfection. So diversified arc 
the returns, that without a knowledge of the actual acreage of each crop, it 
would be unsafe to hazard a definite statement as to the total production 
and available surplus. Following the plan adopted, however, with other 
provinces an average production of 131*, maunds on the total Assam area 
oi nee lias been assumed in order to show a figure equivalent to local 
consumption, after the balance has been struck of imports and exports. 

- In his Annual Report for T8S7-S8, Mr. Darrah discussed the Assam 
rices under two sections which practically correspond to the chief Bengal 
crops, wc., Early or Summer and Late or Winter Rices. Theseterms allude 
of course to the season of harvest. He then sub-divided each of these into 
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the two great geographical sections of the province, vie., Assam proper or the 
Brahmaputra valley and Sylhet and Cachar. In his subsequent report he 


adopted an elaboration of this classification according to the names of the 
duet recognisable races of the crop. This latter system may be here dis- 
cussed while bringmg together all the facts regarding each form which 
hate appeared from time to time in Mr. Darrah’s reports — 

(A).— Ricr.s or the Brahmaputra 
Valley. 


j. Sdlt- 

(<i) Lahidhdn. 

(6) Bur dhdn . 

2. Ahu — 

(c) Broadcasted. 

(d) Transplanted. 

3. Boo— 

(t) Broadcasted. 
(/) Transplanted. 


(B).— -Rices op Sylhet 
Valley. 

4. Low-land Aus. 

5. High-land Aus — 

( g ) Transplanted. 
(A) Broadcasted. 

6 MurdU. 

7. Sail. 

8, Low-land Antan. ' 

| 9. High-land Avian.— 

1 (*) Transplanted. 

o. 


or Surma 
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(B).— Rices or Sy^het, kc.—contd. 
(j) Broadcasted. 


10. Kafaria. 

11. Sail burn. 


(C).— Rices or Cachar. 

12. Dutnai. 

13. MuuUi. 

14. Asra. 

15. Sail. 


(A.) 

468 
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Thus it will be seen Mr. , Darrah deals with the Assam rices under 15 
main sections with, in some cases, sub-sections; but it will be discovered by 
the remarks that follow that these cannot exactly be regarded as 15 distinct 
races. Several are the exact equivalents of each other in the three areas 
and have been separately dealt with more from agricultural and commer- 
cial considerations than structural peculiarities. 

7. Sali of the Brahmaputra Valley — 

This, Mr. Darrah says, is the general term applied to all transplanted 
rice which is grown on land lower than that required for dhu, and higher 
than that needed for bao. “ It is sown about May and June, transplanted 
in July and August, and reaped in December and January. Some varieties 
differ but slightly from transplanted bao. Sdli is always transplanted. 
Lahi dhdn comprises the finer varieties of sdli, which are transplanted 
rather earlier than the other kinds and on comparatively higher lands. 
Bor dhdn includes the larger grained varieties of sdli, transplanted later 
than lain dhdn and on comparatively lower lands.” Mr. Darrah shows 
that the average yield, out of 85 experiments with the Brahmaputra lahi 
form of sdli, was 1,1591b per acre of paddy. Out of 241 test harvests, he 
gives the average yield of bor dhdn as 1,821ft. “The experiments in sdli 
of both kinds number up to date 2,439. They were made over 8i4’62 
acres with a total crop of 1,247,947 ft, and yield a result of 1,5321b of 
threshed grain per acre, or, roughly, nearly 20 maunds.” This, it will be 
observed, is the yield of clean paddy, but following the rule adopted with 
other provinces a deduction of 25 per cent, should be made to obtain the 
yield of rice or, say, 15 maunds. 

2. Ahk — 

This is the name given to “ the very numerous kinds of rice which grow 
on high lands, require but little rain, are sown from March to June, and 
reaped from June to September. A’hu is sometimes transplanted, but 
only in the case of the later varieties. Usually, it is sown broadcast. 
Many varieties germinate well without a drop of rain.” 

The average yield of transplanted dhu, in the Brahmaputra valley, 
was found to be 1,380ft of paddy out of 92 experiments, and of broadcast 
sowings out of 305 test cases it was found to be 1,300ft paddy. Mr. 
Darrah states that the total number of experimental harvests to test the 
yield of dhu rice have “up to date been 1,105, the total area cut 38i‘59 
acres, the total crop 504,190ft, and the average outturn 1,311ft of thresh- 
ed but unhusked grain per acre, or, roughly, about 17 maunds.” This 
reduced to rice by a deduction of 25 per cent, would be, say, 1 3 maunds an 
acre. * 1 


3. Bao dhdn— 

This “ comprises the varieties grown on the lowest lands which will 
support rice. It is sown in March and April, and cut in November and 
December. When transplanted, the operation is performed in. July and 
August. This is said to correspond to the dman and hataria rices of 
Sylhet and to asra of Cachar.” 

In the Brahmaputra valley tiansplanted bao was found to give the 
average yield of 2,240ft per acre and of broadcasted the average, ,n 152 
experiments, was found to be 1,254ft. Discussing the final results of all 
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the experimental harvests with bao rice Mr. Darrah says : c< The average 
outturn per acre for 155 experiments, with a total crop of 68,6471b, over 
54*25 acres, is 1,265ft), or, roughly, 16 maunds” (of thrashed hut not 
husked grain or, say, 12 maunds of rice). “ In these experiments, however, 
nearly ail the crop cut had been sown broadcast.” {Conf. with 8 and 9 
A man below.) 

4 & 5. A'tis of the Surma Valley — 

The former (highland form) is sown in the higher parts of the district 
of Svlhet usually broadcast but occasionally transplanted. It is put down 
in March and April, and harvested in August and September. The latter 
(lowland aus) is grown in the lower parts of the district, but is never 
transplanted. It is sown in January and February, and cut in May and 
June. 

These rices are often grouped along with murali as early rices : - “ they 
are practically the same as the aim of the Brahmaputra valley and the 
dttmai and murali of Cachar. Taken(together the early rice experiments 
in Sylhet have, during the six years up to date, been 218 in number ; 57*96 
acres, bearing a crop of 65,4913b, have been cut, and the general average 
has been 1,130ft) or, roughly, over 14 maunds of paddy or, say, xok maunds 
of rice.” 

6. Murali of Sylhet or the Surma Valley — 

This is generally sown on lower land than in the case of a us of the 
highland form but on higher than the lowland. “ It is put down in Febru- 
ary and March, and cutlin June and July.” ( Conf . with Nos. 4 and 5 
above.) , 

7. Sdil— 

This rice is always transplanted. " It is sown in April and May, 
transplanted July and August, and reaped November to January. It is 
grown on land almost as high as that which grows aus.” 

5 1 st 9. A'man — 

_ As in the case of aus this may be referred to two sections owing to the 
height of the ground on which it is grown. “ In the higher parts of the 
district it is transplanted like sail, but is sown and gathered about a 
month earlier than that crop. In the lower parts of the district one variety 
of a'man is always sown broadcast, as the early rise of the water allows 
no time for transplanting. This is the long-stemmed kind, which grows 
with a steady increasing flood, unless swamped by a sudden rise of water.” 
These dman rices are, therefore, [sown in March and April and harvested 
in October and November or a month earlier than sail. The above descrip- 
tion of long-stemmed dman correspond, very closely, with the rayenda, 
baoa, and khama rices of Eastern Bengal. {Conf. with pp. 542 ct. seq.) 

Mr. Darrah in dealing with the yield of dman rices says : — “ Experi- 
ments in lowland and highland dman and kataria have up to date been 
grouped together under the generic name of dman. The corresponding crop 
in the Brahmaputra valley is bao and in Cachar asra. There have been 
386 experiments during the last six years ; an area of 104*71 acres, with a 
crop of 157,343a having been cut, and the net result is an average out- 
turn of 1,502a, or, roughly, nearly 19 maunds per acre, or, say, 14! 
maunds of clean rice.” The dman rices of the Surma valley thus give 
.about 3 maunds an acre better yield than the corresponding bao rices of 
The Brahmaputra. {Conf. with No. 3 above.) 

to. Kataria — 

This is said to be a form dnam which is sown in April and May, I 
transplanted m May and June, and reaped in October and November. j 
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11, Sail bnra— 

This is "grown on the lowest lands, and therefore mainly in Sunam- 
ganj and its neighbourhood. It is always transplanted and generally irri- 
gated. It is sown in October and November, transplanted in December 
and January, and cut in April and May.” This “ crop stands alone, there 
being nothing like it in either the Brahmaputra valley or Cachar.” It is 
transplanted when the main winter crop is being cut and reaped at the 
same time as the boro rices of Bengal to which group it probably belongs. 
“ The lands used are those portions of the haors, or large natural depres- 
sions in Sylhet, which are left dry by the receding of the water in the cold 
weather. Embankments (locally called nils) are formed and the water 
from the lowest part of the haor, where it is never quite dry, ladled up to the 
land occupied by the crop.” Out of 163 experiments, the average of 1,545^ 
was obtained, or 19 } maunds paddy equivalent to 14} maunds rice. 

72. Duinai rice of Cachar — 

Is said to be the Cachar rices which correspond with the forms of aits 
which are always sown broadcast on high lands in April and May, and 
reaped in July and August. It is never transplanted. In his report for 
1888-89 Mr. Darrah says of this form of Cachar rice : ** duinai and mttralt 
have hitherto been included in one under the head aits, or early rice. 
During the last years, including 18SS-89, 87 experiments in early rice were 
made, involving the cutting of acropof 28,io61b, on an area of 23' 13 acres. 
The result gives 1,2151b, or, roughly, 15 maunds, as the average outturn 
of an acre ” That return was of clean but not husked paddy, but, making 
the usual reduction of 25 per cent for husking, the yield would belli 
maunds of rice. 

13. Murdli of Cachar — 

This is sown in March and April, and is sometimes transplanted 
about May. The crop is reaped in June and July. 

74. Asra — 

This is sown in March and April in low-lying lands, and is reaped in De- 
cember. It is never transplanted. “ It belongs to the same class as avian, 
a variety never grown in Cachar, as it requires deeper water than dsra.” 
In five experiments the average yield was found to be 1,5741b per acre or 
19J maunds of paddy, which reduced to rice would be 14’ maunds per acre. 

75. Sail of Cachar — 

It is practically the same as the sail of the Brahmaputra valley and 
the sail of Sylhet. Out of a total of 123 experiments, the average yield of 
this rice was found to be 1,5851b, or ig% maunds paddy equivalent to 14^ 
maunds rice, 

CONCLUDING NOTE ON 
THE CULTIVATED RICES OF INDIA. 

The most careful consideration of every remark made by Mr. Darrah 
regarding the above 15 forms of rice has failed to enable the writer to 
assort them under the four great sections which on certain structural pecu- 
liarities have been established in the chapter devoted to the botanical 
account of Oryza (Conf. with pp. 503-507), This is, however, not much to 
be wondered at, for with even good dried specimens before one it is not al- 
ways possible to pick outan dus from an aman or from a boro rice. But it 
has to be admitted that the use of such terms is to be deprecated if the agri- 
cultural conceptions of these forms are, like the botanical, so meagre thajjit 
becomes possible to speak of a boro rice as a variety of avian. This Can 
only be the case by supposing the terms interchangeable in the various 
provinces of India in which case it would be advisable to relegate them 
with the thousands of other local names and refrain from their use in any 
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system of classification. This naturally leads one back to the belief that 
Roxburgh and other authors who classified rices by their seasons of growth 
laid down the principle upon which it is desirable the rices should be agri- 
culturally grouped ; at all events, until such time as botanical research can 
frame a classification by which the local forms of cl its, avian, boro, sail, dim, 
katarin, Sec., See., can be arranged under new and arbitrary names not 
open to the ambiguity occasioned through the possibility of a so-called aman 
not being dmnn. There can be no doubt, however, that the forms of Assam 
rice, specified by Mr. Darrah are local manifestations which are recognised 
under the names given, and that as special adaptations to the environment 
in which they are found, they are of vital importance in agricultural statis- 
tics and rural economy', since they' could scarce be interchangeable, give 
different yields to the acre, and possess in the markets special properties that 
recommend them to different purchasers. These remarks, therefore, have 
been made purely and simply to guard against the false impression that 
an aman rice from Assam or any other province belongs of necessity to 
the same class in Bengal. There is no other reason for wishing to estab- 
lish the aman, dus and boro rices of Bengal as denoting the primary sec-, 
tions of the cultivated forms of Oryza sativa than the fact that Bengal 
is the chief rice-producing country. These three classes were recognised 
by Sanskrit writers under the names of Salt, Vrihi, and Shashtika, and thus 
lay claim to being the classes formed by ancient writers. But if future 
study can establish these, on a combination of structural peculiarities and 
agricultural manifestations, then it would certainly be desirable that the 
rices of all the provinces of India should be spoken of as belonging to these 
or other recognisable groups. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN RICE 
CULTIVATION AND QUALITY OF STOCK. 

Effects of Improved and Scientific Agriculture. 

Throughout the District Gazetteers, the remark occurs, almost in every 
volume, that no improvement appears to have taken place within historic 
times in the methods of cultivating this very important article of food. 
In connection with the remarks about Bombay', however, it will be found 
that a distinguished botanical traveller (Dr. Hove) affirms that the people 
of Thana had only recently (1787) adopted the system of transplanting 
the seedlings from a specially' prepared nursery. In most parts of India 
the history of this highly beneficial method is involved, however, in 'the 
same obscurity that characterises every feature of rice culture, so that it 
cannot be d’seovered from whence and how this system was diffused. The 
numerous district accounts which have been freely quoted in the provin- 
cial passages above, while they frequently contain much in common, will 
be found to each manifest some special peculiarity. These departures from 
the standard system are often doubtless direct adaptations to the require- 
ments of climate or soil, but some, as in the case of the high manuring pur- 
sued in Bombay', are outcomes of a better system of agriculture such as that 
which characterises the Western Presidency. That great improvements 
could be effected, there would appear to be no doubt. The argument, in 
support of this statement has'afready been advanced that the superior yield 
in one province as compared to another, can easily be shown to be moic a 
result of better cultivation than of any inherent adaptability of soil or 
climate. But if this needs further proof than afforded by present Indian 
agriculture the case of America may be cited. 

Esffriments at Acclimatization or Carolina Ricf. 

According toall accounts, India gave towards (he dose of last century 
a mere handful of rice seed to America. Cultivation in the hands of Euro- 
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pean planters resulted in the New World, not only becoming a rice-produc- 
ing area, but in the finest and most profitable of all known rices being 
those developed by American enterprise. The result of the American 
success has not been a stimulation in India to improvement by selection 
and better culture, but in what it is feared must be characterised as a 
fruitless endeavour to bring back to the mother country the improved 
stock. The extent of these experiments, in, the acclimatization in India 
of Carolina rice, have been fully made known, in the Memorandum 
Regarding the Introduction of Carolina Rice into India, published in 
187^ by the Revenue and Agricultural Department of the Government of 
India. It would, perhaps, serve no very distinct purpose to republish the 
main facts there brought out, suffice it, therefore, to say that failure (with 
very few exceptions) was the universal verdict, but failure not so much to 
grow the rice and produce a large yield, but failure to induce the people 
to grow it or to cut the produce when grown. The following pas- 
sage taken from Mr. Charles Benson’s Saidapet Experimental Farm 
Manual and Guide may be given not only as showing the degree of success 
that has attended Carolina cultivation in Southern India but as represent- 
ative of all the other parts of India where its cultivation was found 
possible : — 

“ Many experiments have been made with this variety, both with seed 
imported direct, and with seed raised in this country ; the results have 
been highly satisfactory, and have proved that the native system can be 
adapted to its growth, if only less water be used, deeper cultivation be 
adopted, and more attention be paid to drainage : good results can be 
obtained either by sowing the seed at once in the paddy bed, or by sowing 
it in a seed bed and afterwards transplanting the plants into the paddy 
bed ; either procedure may be justified by the peculiar circumstances of 
the rayat : it has been found that remunerative crops of country paddy can 
be produced on a soil that altogether fails in producing a fair crop of 
Carolina paddy, and also that a soil which one year produces a good crop 
of this grain may, in the next year, not be able to produce even half a 
crop. Thus, soils which in 1870 produced as much as 2,oooIb per acre of 
Carolina paddy yielded in 1871 only half as much, though equally as well 
cultivated and manured : the explanation of this is simple; the soils which 
produced such good crops of Carolina paddy in 1870 were in a fresh state 
at the time the paddy was sown ; they had not been under wet cultivation 
for several years, while those sown in the following year with this paddy 
had been under wet cultivation in the previous year, and had become mere 
or less reduced, by the stagnation of the irrigating water in the sub-soil, 
to the condition of the more inferior descriptions of paddy land, or, in other 
words, to a sour, unhealthy, soapy condition, in which atmospheric agen- 
cies had been able to have no effect for good, in which plant food was 
either locked up and rendered inert, or formed into combinations more or 
less injurious to vegetable life, but whose surface to a depth of 2 or 3 
inches was more or less healthy and capable of producing plants of a low 
type. It is easy to understand why, on a soil in this condition, Carolina 
paddy seldom does well, while country paddy may thrive. The former 
feeds deep down in the soil, it has long deep roots, varying in length, 
under average circumstances, from 4 to 6 inches, while few of the rootlets 
j are horirontal. It is very different with the roots of country paddy ; nearly 
i the whole of its rootlets radiate over the surface of the" ground at right 
1 angles to the stem of the plant. They are seldom more than 2 or 3 inches 
' in length, and are so interwoven as to form a sort of network well suited 
j for supporting the plant on the semi-liquid mud in which this variety 
delights to grow. Hence a soil in a bad physical state, if it only has a 
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healthy surface 2 or 3 inches in depth, may produce fair crops of country 
paddy, though it will entirely fail in producing a crop of Carolina paddy. 
On such a "soil the Carolina paddy would start as well as the country 
paddy, and would continue to grow as well, until its roots began to pene- 
trate below the aerated soil, when its growth would be checked, and it 
would gradually turn yellow and sicken. 

" It was expected bv many that the sample imported would deteriorate; 
this docs not necessarily follow, for, although deterioration must take place 
if it be grown under very unfavourable circumstances, if properly culti- 
vated it will not. In preparing rice from ordinary Carolina paddy, by j 
means of the pestle and mostar, in the usual manner adopted by natives, 1 
the following results were obtained : — 1 

Per cent. ■ 
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Regarding the cultivation of the crop the following advice is given : — j 
"Sn't, SV . — Carotins paddy has a very strong aversion to stagnant! 
water ; therefore avoid all land on which, from imperfect drainage, water i 
is likely to collect and stagnate. Renumber that water may stagnate in 1 
thesoil as well as on its surface. Select good healthy nnddv-land, resting 
on a moderately porous sub-soil and with a surface sufficiently high, that it 
will not become a swamp during the rains, while it is yet sufficiently low 
to admit of being watered at a moderate cost. In the”cndcavour to avoid 
a soil that is too retentive Like care that vou do not select one that parts 
too readily with its moisture, as a soil with this defer t is as objectionable 
as one that is too retentive. Endeavour to select a soil that is neither too 
retentive nor too porous : in every taluq there are hundreds of acres of wet 
land that fulfil these conditions. These observafons refer chiefly to the 
physical or mechanical condition of the soil. Ii is of much greater im- 
portance to secure a sod in a good physical condition than ono in a high 
manural condition, as by the application of a suitable quality and quantity 
of manure the last-mentioned condition can so readily be secured. Land i 
which is put under irrigation for the first time will nearly always produce | 
good crops of Carolina paddy. ' i 

" Preporaiton cjf the Soil . — 1 he soil may be ploughed and worked ini 
the dry state for sowing, or it may b<- ploughed tinder water and puddled. 

1 touch prefer the former arrangement ; the latter is sometimes attended i 
with advantages, but the evils which result from the wretched state in ! 
which thesoil is left by the process are frequently of a verv serious k*md ! 

Hut, whatever plan you adopt, take care to give the soil a' liberal ap plica- S 
o. ? «m*d S00d tna "" re tiurir ^' tinu ' »'■ is bcin S prepared for the reception j Manure 
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soil 100 seeds ; cover this with a piece of muslin, and overr 

about half an inch of soil. Keep the soil damp. After '^ce-produc- 

muslin with the upper soil may be lifted off and the conditiVes being 

ascertained. The number of seeds that have germinated wjmerican 

percentage of vital seeds. But you had better make duplicate exaction 

and take the average of the results obtained as the percentage 

grain ; ascertained in this way the results of the test are more trustworthy." 

“ Having selected suitable seed, and having prepared your land for its 
reception, you may proceed with the sowing. You may sow the seed at 
once on the land, or you may sow it in seed-beds and afterwards trans- 
plant the seedlings into the field. If you adopt the former of these 
arrangements, you may sow, say, at the rate of fifteen measures per acre 
on either dry or puddled soil; if on dry soil, you may take the seed in its 
natural state and broadcast it or drill it in ; but, if you prefer to sow on a 
puddled surface, you may sprout the seed before you sow it, but when this 
is done you can only sow broadcast. When transplanting is preferred, 
take care that the nursery-bed is deeply dug and thoroughly manured. 
When this is done the roots of the seedlings are small and compact, and 
the plants can be raised with ease and without suffering any injury in the 
operation. To produce seedlings for transplanting, sow eight measures 
or about xSIb of seed in the nursery-beds, for each acre of land to be 
planted ; less will probably suffice, but this quantity will provide against 
any loss. The seedlings may be lifted for transplanting, when three or 
four weeks old : they may be planted in the field in the puddled, or wet 
soil, at distances of from six to nine inches apart, a couple of seedlings 
being planted together. It may be good practice either to sow the seed 
at once in the field or to so™ it first in the nursery, and afterwards to plant 
out the seedlings in the field. Thus, when the area to be sown is large, the 
season late, labour scarce, and seed plentiful and cheap, we would adopt 
the former plan, and the latter, when the seed is scarce and dear, the area 
to be cropped small, the weather favourable, and labour plentiful. 

" Irrigating . — In whatever way the land is sown or planted, it should 
be moderately watered on the same day ; this enables the seed to meet 
with a good bed and fixes the roots of the seedlings. It is seldom neces- 
sary to flood the land except to kill weeds or insects, especially after the 
plants begin to shade the soil. The endeavour should be to keep the land 
constantly damp, and not alternately in a state of puddle, and dry and 
filled with large cracks, as is too commonly the case with wet land under 
ordinary paddy culture.” 

“ After-cultivations . — These are of a very simple nature; it is only 
necessary to keep the crop free of weeds and to thin out a few of the plants 
if the crop grow s too luxuriantly.” 

Throughout India, especially in Government Experimental Farms, 
small plots of land continue from time to time to be thrown under Carolina 
and other improved forms of American rice, but, as already stated, the 
results have not even j'et passed beyond the experimental stage, and in no 
part “of India can it be said that these superior rices have found their way 
into the hands of the ordinary cultivator such as has been the case w ith 
American forms of cotton. Mr. Liotard (in the Memorandum already 
alluded to) thus sums up the results of the experiments throughout 
India -“No very definite conclusions can be drawn from the experiments 
summarised in the preceding chapter. In the Madras Presidency a fair 
amount of success has attended the trials ; the failures are, as reported by 
the Superintendent of Government Farms, in many instances, to be attri- 
| buted to ordinary causes under control in average seasons, and to mis- 
1 management or to wilful neglect. In the Bombay Presidency the results 
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lo not appear to have been decisive either way. In Bengal, in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, in the Central Provinces, and in British 
Burma, there have been more failures than successes ; and the general result 
would lead to the belief that, though Carolina rice can be successfully 
grown in these provinces if it is properly cultivated, yet the people do not 
like this rice, and it is liable to risk from which tne indigenous variety is 
free. In the Panj&b the poorer and more numerous classes live on dry 
grains, and the wealthier prefer their own very superior rice grown in 
lvangra and -thereabouts. In Assam, in Berar, and in Mysore, the expe- 
riments resulted in failure, and a continuance of them has been deprecated 
by local authorities. In the Andaman Islands the trials have succeeded 
satisfactorily, and the Carolina rice has displaced, or nearly displaced, the 
Bengal variety which had hitherto been grown there. 

" On the w'hole, it would seem that the Carolina rice seed was too widely 
and too indiscriminately distributed. It might, perhaps, have been more 
satisfactory if one or two well-managed experiments had been made in 
each district and a trustworthy record kept of the results. This is- a lesson 
learnt for future guidance.” 

Mr. C. B. Clarke (Kevi Bulletin , 1888, p. z8y) thus characterises the 
Government efforts towards improving the quality of rice grown in India : — 
“The Carolina rice has a large grain j it does not follow that the produce 
per acre would be larger, far less that it would be more valuable than that 
of Bengalee smaii-gramed kinds. Government for 20 years past has been 
sending round this Carolina rice for trial in Bengal. A bag of seed rice 
is sent to each collector; the collector hands it over t6 some Bengalee 
gentleman supposed to take an interest in agriculture 5 the reports finally 
got m by the Bengal Secretariat are found, on the whole, unfavourable. 
Ln 1870, the Bengal Government called on the Calcutta Botanic Garden to 
try Carolina rice. The Curator, Mr. John Scott, grew it on ordinary 
rice land outside by Bengalee cultivators in their own way, merely super- 
vising them to see that the rice was forward in the seed-bed, the land 
thoroughly cleaned, and the dibbling early. There w'as a very heavy 
crop, but no native dealer w'ould purchase it, and it was finally bought by 
a European merchant for export to London. Government is still (up to 
three years ago) sending round bags of experimental Carolina rice to the 
collectors. The Bengalees distinguish shades of flavour in rice; they do 
not like American or Burmese rice; they do not like large-grained coarse 
rice; and they do not like newly harvested rice, as they say it disagrees 
with them extremely. The rowa rice in Mymensingh, harvested in De- 
cember, is kept in raised, well-thatched granaries till the following August, 
when the Calcutta traders’ large boats arrive; it reaches Calcutta just 
aged enough for the Calcutta Babus to eat. In the 1874. famine Govern- 
ment imported Burmese rice largely into Behar and distributed rations of 
it to those employed on the famine relief works. But these recipients 
largely sold their rations to traders, by whom the Burmese rice was export- 
ed back to Burma. ” r 
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On the general subject of improvement of rice culture Mr. C.B. Clarke 
offers some salient remarks with which this chapter may be allowed to 
close:—" Next I come to proposals that have been made to teach the Ben- 
galees how to grow rice better. A favourite proposal is to give them an 
English plough, which shall go deeper than the native cultivator and bring 
up fresh soil. I pass by the practical difficulty that in none of the ler- 
raced fields, and in none of the small fields, without a revolution in bound- 
aries, and customs, could such a plough be used. The plough is the most 
perfect implement yet devised for setting in creeping grasses, as couch • 
it cuts the creeping rhisome into convenient lengths, and by the turnover 
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buries the fragments deep. If in England a farmer is about to put in a 
large field of barley or beans and sees a patch of couch grass in the fallow, 
he misses that patch with the plough, and at some dry time in early sum- 
mer he turns in a party of boys to tease the grass thoroughly out. Some 
bad (or about-to-quit) farmers will plough a field full of creeping grass 
to get a corn crop ; they get an inferior corn crop and the field is then found 
(in vulgar parlance) to be “ clean run out,” or (as I should rather put it) 
to be so thoroughly foul that it will take two years at least and a heavy 
outlay to get it straight. Now in India we have, not one or two, but many 
creeping grasses to contend with ; the safety of the Bengalee cultivator 
is that he has a hard pan, impervious to creeping grasses, which his culti- 
vator travels upon but never has broken. He gets the creeping grasses 
well out of the top 4-6 inches of his soil, and has a full crop on his shallow 
tilth if the water is right. 1 may add that if a Bengal field was ploughed 
with an English plough just before dibbling, I doubt whether the rice would 
get a firm enough hold. 

“ I -have never inspected a Government experimental farm. Dr. Watt 
tells me that on one of these he has known the skilled European agricul- 
turalist plough deep with an English plough in April, as soon as the first 
rains had softened the ground a little. The field was then left till July or 
August when it was tilled in the native fashion and dibbled with rice. By 
this plan a much better crop of rice was obtained in a season when the 
rain ran short than in the adjoining native fields. 

" I have no doubt this would.be the result. The English skilled agri- 
culturalist in this case would have been careful to have the land perfectly 
dean before he commenced on it with his English plough. 

“ I am not at all sanguine of success in applying the English plough in 
Bengalee hands to rice-growing in Bengal. I fancy it would be exceeding- 
ly difficult to induce a Bengalee cultivator to clean his land thoroughly 
before ploughing, or to undertake any extra labour to ensure a better crop 
in a bad season ; he would say that if the rain should not last on the aver- 
age time that would be the will of Providence. 

“ Moreover, I think there is something easier than deep ploughing 
which might be done to assist the crop when the rain stops too early. 

“ Manuring Rice Fields, — A secondfavouriteproposalistbat the Bengalee 
cultivator should be taught to manure his rice. It has been urged* on the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (in a formal agricultural council), that the 
lowest classes in Bengal should be taught chemistry, but I will pass that 
by. The Bengalee cultivator has little manure and he applies what he has 
mainly to his cold weather crops. There is a considerable quantity of 
cowdung used for fuel. It might be possible to forbid by police ukase the 
burning of cowdung in Calcutta and its suburban municipalities; I do not 
think it would be remunerative to purchase extraneous manures. The 
effect of manure may be considered as similar to that of deep ploughing, 
and it must be recollected that it is quite possible to get corn too strong. 
The rice crop, when a full one, often suffers before harvest by getting laid 
to the mud and water when the country is drying up in November; this is 
especially the case with the A man. 

“I concluded my first (1868) paper on- rice by saying that I did not 
think we had much to teach the Bengalees in rice-growing ; and this state- 
ment did not, I fear, conduce to the popularity of that paper. I will ven- 
ture here to mention a few points where I see the best chance of improve- 
ments being effected. 

* Conf. with pp. 534-537 ; 557 i 5^2 ; 5S1 ; 586; 539'594 i 599 i 603 ; 6op ; O15- 
G19; 624, &c. 

Conf. also with p. G44 — average yield per acre. 
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“ One most important point is that the rosea should be dibbled out as 
early as possible. This is in general not done ; the rain comes and by the 
middle of 'July the cultivator tills his field, but the plants for dibbling are 
not ready ; a month or six weeks later often he cultivates his field over 
again and dibbles it. One reason of this is the deep-seated Bengalee 
principle never to do to-day what can possibly be put off till to-morrow, 
and to do everything incompletely ; he says, "it is not quite as it should 
be. Sahib, but it will act ( chuilibai ) ” The real difficulty in introducing any 
improvement in Bengal is to infuse some energy into the native character. 
In the majority of the seasons I have seen in Bengal I know no reason 
why the rice that was dibbled between ist August and 7th September 
might not have been dibbled between 1st July and 7U1 August. The 
advantage of promptness would outweigh, I believe, all the deep plough- 
ing and manuring that will ever be introduced in Bengal. If the 
ram holds on through October it nowise injures the forward rice ; while, if 
the rain stops between 1st and 15th October, the forward rice gives never- 
theless an excellent crop. Many of the simple savages on the frontiers of 
Bengal exhibit much more punctuality in business than the civilized Ben- 
galees I cannot help suspecting that the magnificent rice crops I have 
seen (in the Naga Hills in the extreme north-east no less than in the Kolhan 
in the extreme south-west) are due to their promptness in dibbling; but I 
have never spent a whole season among these people. 

" A difficulty is encountered, it is true, in dibbling rice in Bengal from 
the uncertainty of foreseeing the exact time when the land will be ready 
for dibbling, so that it is impossible to raise the seed-bed to fit ; the rice 
must be a certain length for dibbling and cannot stand over long in the 
seed-bed, so that the native cultivator plants his seed-bed in fair average 
time ; rather late than otherwise. It thus often happens that the field is 
wet enough for tilth before the seed-bed is ready for dibbling; and in one 
season I saw in Burdwan the water came so late that the seed-bed rice 
was seriously injured (and some dead) before it could be dibbled and a 
deficiency in the Burdwan crop ensued. But this difficulty could surely 
be met by some combination among the cultivators to have a series of 
seed-beds "to follow in succession. 

“ Railways and Tanks ■ — For the increase of the gross rice produce in 
Bengal (the real object of Government), the most important point is im- 
proved communications. There are still very large areas in Chota Nagpore, 
Assam, and the margin of the Soonderbun, which would be made to grow 
rice, if communications gave a good market. Also irrigation tanks could 
be largely increased in Chota Nagpore, where the long gradual slopes at 
the head of the valleys lend themselves to such. Communications in 
Bengal mean the enlightenment of the population; not merely by the 
penetration of European enterprise, for no well-educated Bengalee wishes 
to live in the wilderness, and the opening of a railway produces a line of 
good schools, where before, at great direct cost to Government in paying 
discontented teachers, no satisfactory schools could be kept. 

Whatever is to be taught the Bengalee cultivator must be taught by 
example. It is no use whatever to lecture him ; it is absurd to expect him 
to adopt a new, outlandish, and troublesome process unless you show 
him clearly that it is remunerative. You must therefore have model farms 
in central accessible situations where this can be shown.” 


m 

Cul 
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DISEASES & PESTS. 

The subject of the injury done to the rice through insects, crabs, and 
other animals has been incidentally alluded to by many of the writers 
quoted above. The clearing of the fields of algae and other injurious 
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aquatic weeds has also been tully dea,t ,|”‘ h h “s t bee P n ' mfde' s “ b ! e . ct 
practised in the PanjSb. But no ■ nratugnj has b «" jnently in t he urn - 
that for the past 300 years at least h g authors), Wa., the marvel- 
ings of travellers (see Rheede and other oceans Uieh swarm with 

lously rapid way in which the nce-fi , , country a valued addition to the 

fish. These afford in many parts of the cou^t ^ ^ in]Ury t0 the 

diet of the peasantry, but as they do P? r further information. The 
crop, the reader is referred to the Fish for tun 5n ^ articles 

insect and fungoid pests of rice h eg a l so “ Pests, Insect, 

lH8± SSiS-IsM £ 5 <gai,s of .he injury actual!, 
sustained by this crop. 

‘INDIAN TRADE IN RICE. 

In the foregoing pages an e ^ d ate ^gure^LvVteen worked 

under rice and of the probable y ■ r £ or w hich alone it was 

ou tfor the year 1888-89— the mos ? Foreign and other trade 

found possible to get all the rec l“ recent years, and in the present 

returns are, however, available f utilise these. After the ela- 

chapter an effort will, therefo , r . e . be ^ade^t ° ^ ^ the internal trade 

borate treatment, however, which has b P . seems only necessary 
of one year for each of the provinces separate y, d; to do s0 , how- 
to deal here with the foreign trade. Before p * Wch have been 

ever, it may be as well to bring together tne ma 

brought out . been given as 68,429»+° 6 acres.* 
Total area under rice m 1583-89 nas uc 5 

Estimated production of rice— 269,22-1 tons. 


Bengal (C onf. with p. 53 8) • 

Madrasl(£. 572 ) . • 

Bombay and Sind (t>- 38 S) • • . ’ 6 ) 

Noi tli-Western Provinces and Oudh t p ■ ) 
Paniab (£. 6l5) • / . * 

Central Provinces (/>• 625) • • • 

Burma ( p • 627) 

Assam ( p . 632) 


14,269,32s tons 
2,693,9*6 
399,757 

2,420,768 

271,293 
1,622,385 
3,t>39,397 
608,846 


Totau • 2 5,325,585 tons. 

But though reference has ? “fceubal fiK'to Nep.I 

and the Nizam’s dominions, to Kajpu under r i ce in these regions 

Kashmir, and other N . a ^ ive ^ tat ^’ th a cLre be discovered that could at 
have not been dealt with.. Nor can a .W e * °f the additional supply of 
all be accepted as conveying an y f e “ h - h shou i d be added to the above 
rice from these unsurveyed areas w 1{ we> however, allow that 

estimates for the chief provinces o % - )n jSSS-Spone million acres 

these tracts collectively may have po the total produce from 

which yielded an average of I0 f J tons. Thus, allowing for every 

these areas might be put down a * 357.U* ^ ^ lndia does no t cer- 

possible error, the total annual p over the entire cultivation of 

tainly exceed 26 million tons, a, \ uf w h; c h have already been made 

iOa maunds per acre. From the returns of Bombay, the Central 

it will be seen that, judging from the r t v,^ be] f eves tha t an 

Provinces, Madras, Assam, an n pn i a l is either considerably under 
average production of 10 maunds f e f obtained from that fact that 
the mark or, if correct, an abundant proor 1 s o 
far less is taken from the soil than it might be made to >.eiu 
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Foreign. — I t has been admitted 'S 'ihat'' error is, 
occasioned through treating rl< ^ P ■ t he returns that have already 

KtS.® this Chapter), they have been 

shown separately as well. . c total and of the average 

The following table may be given of the ^ ^ frQm { gn 

exports and imports of rice anti P nenod^of six years has been chosen 
countries for the past six years. The P en ° d c °_ aftPr the date of the 
. _ o*-, pminl number 


===== 

Imports in Cwt. 

Exports 

in Cwt. 

Net Export .of 
Rice and Paddy 

Years. 


Gross. 

Total. 

Gross. 

Total. 

in Cwt. 

18S4-S5 • \ \ 

1885-86 . { 

1SS6-S7 • 4 

18S7-8S . { 

1558- S9 . 4 

1559- 90 . - 

Rice 

Paddy . 
Rice 

Paddy . 
Rice 

i Paddy • 
Rice • 
Paddy . 
Rice 
Paddy . 
Rice 
Paddy . 

4,071 

2,oSl 

1,271 

446 

1,898 

31 

1,484 

1,153 

8,319 

3 .S 33 

29,557 

15,524 

6.152 

1,617 

1,929 

2,637 

12.152 

45,081 

21,702,136 

349,396 

27,813,844 

408,751 

26,460,500 

418,772 
28,148,706 
383,351 
22,768,229 
376 , 4 '2 
26 , 774 , 25 ' 
324,655 

22,051,532 

2 S, 222,595 

26,879,272 

28 , 534.057 

23,144,641 

27,098,906 

22,045,380 

28,220,97s 

26,877,343 

28,531,420 

23,132,489 

27,053,825 

Averages 
for six 
years. 

■ Rice 
| Paddy . 

7,766 

3,844 

ii ,594 

25 , 612 , 94 . 

377,221 

: 25 , 988 , 50 ( 

25,976,906 
or 3,03,67,668 mas. 


- „ now we add the average ^oduc^n of ,6 miinSn 

net export by sea, the ^f^s wou°d have approximately been the amount of 

tons, or 728 million rnaunds.wouiar ‘ i8 88-S9, since the reserve 

rice consumed by the people f slightly increasing quantity. I he 

stock would probably C xtcrnfl traffic have been taken, since 

averages m preference to ,hc ^ U ’ rl1 .; { ear c [ rice transactions docs not 
(as already explained) lh ^, on '™f er ^hich all Government statistics are 
correspond with the financial, India, expressed to the popu- 

com piled. The rice thus consumed m Ind. , ^ ^ say> ^ f a 
lation ( 253 . 8 ?;-’, oocd would l ^ ‘ nbout ^ pro bably in excess of the actual 
per head daily. This is, howe'er, v t ^ thc grain is used up in feca- 
consumption, since a considerable 1 ^ uan iity lost through unavoidable 
ing cattle and horses, and a snlllnrgerqon ^ - n> A st nular rcdtic- 


5ng cattle and horses, and a sti ^ the grain. A sin 

wastage or through the pcnshablcnature l ^ f h 

tion of daily consumption would also in e {or a!} India is, more- 

population. An average per head of P°P. trac ls where rice might 

over, a misleading figure, since litoral crop or, at all events, 

almost be said to be unknown even as an a S“ • e On the other hand, 
tracts where the people certainly never cat - J supplemented by 

even in rice-eating provinces diet IS . a! ^'7 '..ft}, poverty and luxury, 
other articles of food, the proportion n,cr P?f ! ^ ’ r r ma tcnals, and the 
for the poor have to eke out existence v. «« cm. i - ymc a consider- 
Hch, and especially Ih.e rich non-Hindu populations, con.um 
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able amount of more expensive and even animal ingredients of diet. The 
Famine Commissioners, while dealing with a smaller area and less 
population than the foregoing chapters have aimed at embracing, stated 
that, for the population of 166 millions, the outturn of food-grains might 
be put at 51 $ million tons, and the actual requirements of the people 
at 47 million tons, thus leaving an available surplus of 5 million tons for 
export. In the table given above it will be found the average net export of 
rice by sea to foreign countries for the past six years has been 25,976,906 
cwt. or 1,298,845 tons, and the corresponding figures for wheat may be here 
shown, vis., 17,335,500 cwt., 866,675 tons. But an important consideration 
must be here alluded to : . Burma is the chief countrj' concerned in India’s 
export trade in rice. Out of a total cultivated area of 5,673,542 acres, it 
has been shown that 4,067,606 were under rice. That area has been esti- 
mated to have produced 8,51,03,130 maunds or, say, 3,039,397 tons of rice. 
Taking the average net export of rice from Burma for the past nine years 
( in preference to any one of the recently disturbed annual records of trans- 
actions), Burma would appear to have* exported 3,95,10,308 maunds, or a 
little over than 46 per cent, of its total production. Burma, therefore, express- : 
ly cultivates rice as an article of trade, and it is accordingly slightly mislead- ! 
ing to deduct the exports from India (proper) and Burma from an esti- 
mate of the production in these two countries conjointly. A relatively far 
larger amount of rice remains with the people of India (proper) than has 
been shown. In fact Burma might practically be viewed ns taking even 
a larger share in the foreign trade than the published figures manifest, for 
by coastwise it, to some extent, restores to the provinces of India the 
amounts they give to foreign countries. 

The following table is given by Mr. d. E. O’Conor, in his Review of 
the Trade of India for 1889-90, tn order to exhibit the share taken by 
each province in the foreign exports of rice : — 


Exports of Rice (husked) in cwt. (ooo's omitted). 


Year. 

Burma. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Sind. 

Total. 

Value in 
R {coo**; 
omitted). 

1 8S0S t • 

16,730 

6.717 

2.363 

9=7 

3= 

=6,769 

59,717 

1SS1-S2 . 

16,690 

7/<i7 

1.549 

614 

49 

=8,519 

82,496 

i$S:-S3 - 

=1,249 

7,83S 

1,319 

55= 

71 

31,029 

84,401 

18S3-S4 • 

16,994 

7,394 

i .843 

5=i 

So 

=6.833 

83,289 


»3.50/ 

6,035 

I, 403 

J. iSr 

1,564 

677 

So 

= 1,703 

7>,==S 

1SS5-S6 . 

19,084 

6,879 

5= 1 

149 

=7,814 

9'.673 

tS?6-S7 . 

18,216 

5,90= 

639 

•39 

=6,460 

«7,648 

1SS7-SS . 
iSSS-Sf? 

•7.S79 

7,996 

i,43S 

764 

7= 

28,140 

9=.=jl 

14,205 

6,417 

1,538 

589 

>9 

==,768 

7»,453 

«8SfH)o 

18,259 

5,99-’ 

1,654 

799 

70 

=6,774 

><•<>,473 

Average for 
10 years. 

17,491 

6,S;S 

i,5S 5 

660 

76 

=6,6S: 

S6,»6= 


Commenting on the above table Mr. J. E. O’Conor remarks : — ‘‘ A 
glance at the quantities exported in the last ten years shows that this trade 
does not make much progress. It is in fact, as has often been remarked 
before, no longer practically an Indian monopoly but, rather, is subject to 
a very keen competition.’’ 

** From Siam and Cochin-China alone the exports of rice are not much 
less than half those of all India. Then there is thence from Japan and 
Italy, and we must also reckon with the competition of other grains which 
compete with Indian rice for distil'ation/' * 
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Exports of Indian 

“ 1 he countries to which Indian rice was exported last year are these — 

Cut. (ooo’s 
omitted), 

Europe — 

United Kingdom . . . 5,177 

Malta ... ........ 953 

France 207 

Egypt 7,398 

Germany 176 

Other countlies 66 

Total . 13,977 


Asia — 

Cejlon .......... 3,269 

Straits 3,916 

Aiabia and Aden ........ 1,191 

Pei sia and other countries 346 


1 otal . 8,722 


Maui itius. Reunion, and East Coast ..... 2,014 

Other countries 256 


Total . 2,270 


Avter'u a — 

West Indies ......... 269 

South Anienca 1,426 

Canada • 53 


Total . 1,748 

AustiaHa ........... 56 


“ Thus we have 52 per cent, for Europe and 32J percent, for Asia, leav- 
ing about 15 per cent, for the coolies of Mauiitius and Rdumon, the West 
Indies and South America, and for Australia. The European demand 
was slightly smaller last year than in either of the two preceding years 
when it was equal to 55 and 53 per cent, of the whole respectively. It is 
possible that the present year may again show a slightly smaller relative 
demand for Europe in consequence of the Italian Government having" 
raised the duty on rough (cargo) rice closer to the level of the duty on 
cleaned i tee, and thus interfered with an active re-export trade carried on 
by Italian millers with great profit from State bounties. 

“ It is practically almost impossible to ascertain the ultimate destination 
of a great part of our rice in Europe. It will be observed that, of the total 
quantity assigned to Europe in the foregoing table, say 14 million cwl„ 
nearly 8J million cwt., are placed against Egypt and Malta. In the first 
of tnese cases the rice is shipped to Port Said for orders to be received 
there by the portmaster as to port of destination ; in the second case, the 
rice is stored for reshipment to other Mediterranean ports. The system 
obscures the effects which changes of fiscal legislation in Italy, Turkey and 
Austria, the States lying between Turkey and Russia, or in other countries, 
may have upon the direction and extent of our rice trade with Europe/’ 

THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH RICE IS EXPORTED. 

Commercial Forms, Prices, &c. 

The purposes for which rice is exported arc generally staled to be 
“three-fold, for food, for starch, and for distillation. The relative amounts 
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used for each of ‘these purposes is, however, a subject regarding' which 
the greatest possible diversity of opinion prevails. The following pas- 
sages from Mr. O’Oonor’s Trade Reviews exhibit some of the chief 
opinions that have been advanced “ Of the Burma rice, the greater part 
is used for distillation or for conversion into starch. It is a thick, coarse 
grain, which, when boiled, is repulsive in appearance to those who are not 
accustomed to it, nor is its flavour equal to that of Bengal rice of the 
better qualities. ‘ Table ’ rice, as it is called, exported from Bengal, is 
the kind of Indian rice which is chiefly used for food in Europe. We 
have no accurate knowledge of the ultimate destination of a large part 
of the rice shipped from India and Burma, nominally to the United King- 
dom. From Burma especially it is the practice for ships loaded with 
rice to clear for channel ports, such as Falmouth, for orders, on receiving 
which they proceed to their destination, which, as often as not, is some 
port in the northern-seas of Europe, this rice being very extensively em- 
ployed in distillation in Holland and Germany. Much of the rice which 
is recorded as carried hence to Egypt (t.e., Port Said), Malta, Italy, and 
Gibraltar, similarly goes thither only for orders as to its ultimate destina- 
tion of which we remain ignorant, However, we know that the bulk of 
the rice sent to Europe is consumed in England, Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium, and France. A good deal of that which is imported into Eng- 
land is re-exported. Thus, in 1876, the imports of rice into England were 
about 6f; million cwt., and the exports thence were about 3^ million, about 
half of which was sent to the Continent (Russia, Austria, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Portugal, Italy, Turkey), little less than a third of the 
whole exports to Spanish West indies, and smaller quantities to the 
United States and elsewhere.” “ The consumption of Europe is prac- 
tically met by Indian rice, supplemented by the rice of Northern Italy 
(Piedmont and Lombardy), Spain, and Egypt, and to a smaller degree 
by the rice of Siam and Cochin-China, Japan and Java. Very little rice 
is received in Europe from the United States, and this country cannot be 
regarded as competing with India. Carolina rice is very much supe- 
rior to any other quality of rice known in commerce, and it fetches more 
than double the price of the best Bengal rice, but its fineness and high 
price operate against its consumption except in the preparation of confec- 
tionery and puddings and suchlike luxuries; hence the consumption is 
■limited.” " Broadly stated, the chief use of half of our exports of rice 
is for conversion into liquor in Europe, of which some comes back to India 
for consumption as cheap gin and brandy. Some portion is made into 
starch, of which a good ueal comes back lb India as si7e in cotton goods, 
and some is eaten by Europeans. Of the remainder of our exports, the 
greater port is eaten by Asiatics in the immediate vicinity of India or in 
colonial possessions in Africa and America” (/}>:. Rev. of Trade, iSyS-yo, 
p. if). 

Messrs. Fraser fit Co., in their Annual Report for 1S32, allude to 
the trade in rice for distillation as follows: — “There was yet an outlet, 
one last resource, to which the eyes of all instinctively turned, and in 
which centred the mon ambitious hopes of speculators, and this was the 
sudden great demand for distillation. It was esen predicted that some- 
thing like irxyy’Q tons would be absorbed bv this imagined illimitab! 

source of consumption. v -' — — - • 

pelted. It wa 
pp r c-" of de-til 

The high and inenta ring price of moire prevented’ (hi-, cereai from beine I 
crrpWd to am great extent with advantage, and disFHcrs, anxiou- to 
gram to take the place of this, their favourite article, I 
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Distillation, 


turned to rice as most likely to answer the purpose. Several cargoes were 
sold to Scotland and the Continent, thereby raising the current quota- 
tions, mostly for the lower varieties, about 3d. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that tne looked-for benefit, which was to spur on the market and 
assist speculators, would be very unimportant, and that absolutely nothing 
could save the gradual but persistent downfall of prices ; added to which 
when the cargoes which had previously been bought by distillers came 
off coast, a few of these were also offered for sale, and disposed of to the 
highest bidders, the value of maize having by this time been consider- 
ably reduced, and preferred, even at a higher ratio, of its expensive sub- 
stitute.” 


Patna. 


505 

Cazla. 

506 

Cargo Rice, 

507 

Cleaned Rice 

508 

Ngatsalng, 

509 

Ngayouk. 

510 
Prices. 

511 


Mr. O’Conor in his Review for 1883-84 again returns to the question 
of the consumption of rice in distillation. Thus, of the exports of rice from 
India, he says : — “ Of that portion which was sent to Europe it is not 
possible to say how much was intended for distillation, though it is known 
that there has been an enormous increase in the employment of rice for 
this purpose in recent years. Thus, the Commissioners of Inland Reve- 
nue in their report for the year 1883-84 observe, with refeience to the pro- 
duction of spirit, that the most noteworthy circumstance of the year was 
the large increase in the use of the rice and corresponding displacement of 
grain. The consumption for this purpose in 1880 was only 13,352 cwt., 
in 1882 it was 142,101 cwt., and in 1883 it was as much as 229,292 cwt. 
In France, Germany, and Italy its use for the same purpose has become 
equally common. The British Consul at Genoa, writing this year, says 
that the distilleries of Genoa, Milan, and Naples worked double tides last 
year in anticipation of an increase in the spirit duty — which came into 
effect from July 1883 — and that there were great importations of rice in 
consequence.” The subject of the use of rice in distillation continues to be 
referred to from time to time, but no definite information as to the extent 
of the trade appears even as yet to have been determined. Thus, for 
example, Mr. O’Conor remarks in his report of 1888-89 : — “The rice sent 
to Europe is more largely used for distillation and the manufacture of 
starch than for food.” 

Commercial Forms. — The peculiar glutinous rice of Burma has been 
well known for many years. In an early part of this article reference has 
been made to Rheede’s botanical account of it under the name of 
Oryza glutinosa. Ainslie speaks of it as “ never used as bread, but 
commonly prepared as a sweetmeat ’’ There would seem, however, to be 
little or nothing to justify its botanical separation from many of the other 
forms of O. sativa, but it is noteworthy in concluding these remarks that 
it is not only recognised commercially, but by some writers as botanically, 
distinct from the ordinary rices of Bengal which, from a trade point of 
view, are in Europe classed according to their merits as different qua- 
litiesof “Patna” or "Table "rice. A form of Bengal rice said to be suitable 
for distillation is that recognised in the trade as Casio. The bulk of the 
rice exported from Burma is returned as “ Cargo rice ” or as " Cleaned 
rice.” The former is a mixture of one part paddy with five parts cleaned 
rice. But Burma rice is also referred to two trade classes “ Ngatsalng ” 
and “ Ngayouk,” the former generally fetching a slightly better price. It 
bore in 1880-81 R84to R115 for 100 baskets and the latter R80 to R112, 
but these prices considerably declined until, in 1882-83, they stood at R$7 
to R84 and R57 to R82. 

Prices.— In rfet^nt reports the wholesale price is shown to have con- 
siderably risen, but great are the almost daily fluctuations that it would 
serve no very useful purpose to quote here a long series of figures. A 
review of the fluctuationAin price during the year 1888-S9 will be found 
in the Report of the Traqp ar, d Navigation of Burma, pp. 19-22. During 
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the early part of April arrivals of t Rl0 - per hundred baskets, 

have caused an advance of rates from R97 - f e li to RgS and Rioo 

Later on supplies came in more freely a P << White rice ” about 
for ngatsaing and qualihes r^p ^ ^ basUe ts and " Cargo 

the same time sold for R241 to K 2 5 ° 

rice ” at R 190 to R194 P cr 100 bas „ l f was formerly equivalent to 

The Burma basket, as a measure of grainy ^ > Hons . Within 
1 % bushels or expressed to liquids, equ competition of exporters 

recent years there is reason to believe th having decreased, so that 

-has resulted in the size of the S af e not of great value, 

the figures of trade recorded un £ er ore trustworthy means 

Taking the bazar retail prices, therefore, as a more ^ may £ ^ to 

of discovering the fluctuations of 'the . r ra ;i wa y communica- 

havebeen greatly adjusted w-th the opening outof^ra, ^ 

tion. They have fallen in non-rice-prod g P tab)e of avera ge prices 

ingly risen in the chief rice areas. here be given : — 

for the provinces of India from 1864 to 1889 may here d „ 

. , . T. „ ror nf fin tolas. 


Burma— _ 
Tenasserim _ . 

Pegu (Deltaic) 

Pegu (inland) 
Upper Burma 
Arakan 

Avcrage for the 

PROVINCE 

Assam — 

Surma . • 

Brahmaputra 


PROVINCE 

Bengal — 
Eastern 
Deltaic 
Central 
Northern 
Orissa . 
Chota Nagpur 
Bchar, South 
Behar, North 


PROVINCF 

N.-W. Province 
Eastern . 

Central . 

Western 
Sub-Montane 


PROVINCE 


Average for five years end 

n" 

Actuals for 



1SS6. 

18S7. 

1SS8. 

18S9. 

1865. 

870. 

S7S- 

1880. 

1S8S. 

I 

Baa 

I2*S6 

12*71 

11*70 

io-sS 

13*58 

12*18 

13*18 

13*03 

I2‘lS 

15*35 

23*°7 

15*4! 

i3'°5 

19*23 

22*S3 

14**3 

13*29 

21*37 

19*36 

16*90 

20*76 

Nots 

21*97 

16*06 

12-91 

13*34 

honn. 

14*29 

17*27 

I4*>9 

1477 

15-66 

17-69 

■ 


14*15 

15*49 

M*77 

14*38 

12*28 

13*18 

30-61 

lS'oo 

xS’4* 

17*00 

23*47 

16*51 

15* 82 

12-78 

2C56 

15*61 

I4’ 2 4 

15*22 

16*61 
16 64 

20-78 

17-18 

15*66 

14*83 

. 24*30 

17*70 

19*99 

14*30 

18*58 

14*73 

16-62 

18-98 

15*24 

• 27-9= 

. 24*44 
. 27*S5 
. 2S‘5I 

- 30-42 
. 26-22 

- 26-47 

• 21-74 

21*03 
18 61 
22*44 
23*73 
22*25 
21*05 
22*50 
19*70 

21*42 

lS’25 

21-lS 

2T26 

28-u 

23*40 

iS-62 

19-96 

15*45 
15*13 
>8*44 
19*82 
1S-S7 
23*5° 
16 57 
i6"SS 

21-17 

1S-46 

21*6i 

20-23 

25*05 

24*42 

17*53 

l8*6o 

>0*53 

>6*94 

21-06 

20-40 

19*77 

25-18 

17*54 

18-29 

19- 1S 

20- 05 

23*03 

22*20 

22-09 

2377 

18-96 

1978 

19- 16 
18-90 

20- 43 

20-53 
20-99 
18-00 
16-76 
17 S2 

13*92 

14*04 

15*3' 

15*11 

17-08 

1776 

14*25 

13*95 

99 

H 

21-82 

i8*oS 

20-SS 

19*41 

21*13 

19*07 

15*18 

. 16-04 
. 14-89 

• 13*02 

• 19*7 

13*84 

J4*ol 
1 rzC 

IS Os 

l 15*14 
i »4*33 
' '3*42 
, *5*19 

1 

15*77 

13*74 

12*01 

14'85 

15*13 

13*4° 

12*75 

14-71 

IS'OS 
12-90 
12*29 
13 98 

M*25 

11-78 

11-50 

13*40 

12-it 

U-5S 

io"8o 

>3*69 

HE 

• I5’<> 

13*7 

14*52 

13*00 

14*32 

13*99 

' 13*55 

12*77 

12*04 
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lS65. 

1870. 

OUDH — 

Southern 

Northern 

17*45 

2o*S7 

13*57 
16 31 

Average for thi: 
province 

19*16 

14*94 

Rajputana— 

Eastern 

Western 

Not 

Not 

shown. 

shown. 


Average for the 
province 

Central India . 

Punjab — 

Southern . • 

Central . 

Sub-Montane . 

North-Western . 
Western . 

Average for the 
province 

Sind and Baluchistan 

Bombay— 

Konkan 
Deccan . 

Khandesh 
Guzcrat . . 

Kattywar . 

Average for the 
province 

Central Prov- 

inces 

Western 

Central . . 

Eastern 


Berar . 

Nizam’s Territories . 

Madras — 

Malabar Coast 
South (Central) 
Central . . 

East Coast, North . 
East Coast, Central 
East Coast, South . 
Southern 

Average tor the 
province 

Mysore 

Coorg 

Average for all 
India 


S76 7*91 9 ‘05 9-48 

Not shown. S 49 775 9*80 9*63 

I 

11*05 877 io'95 S‘g6 io'oS io'oo 

f 4.'SS 10-69 12*02 11*04 n*55 11*67 

15-26 11-48 12*26 11*15 12*45 ii*Si 

il*66 9*21 10-48 9*35 11*38 12*19 

10*30 S*l6 S'95 S‘o6 10*32 10*33 

12*56 9*62 10*93 9'9> U'i5 n*2o 

15*12 12*73 14-44 11*22 147S 14*26 


9*97 12*79 
9*12 11*69 


7*92 6-S7 

Not shown. 


Actuals for 
1887. 188S. 1889. 

14*53 14*09 i3*C4' 
16*24 '4 S4 13*83 
. 

15'3S ) 4*4*1 13*73 

10*06 9*96 9*39 

9-40 S*i8 7*85 

9*73 9*07 8*62 
9*73 9*57 S71 

9-92 10*00 9*92 

12*01 ii*n 10*54 
11*76 10*91 io*88 

10*50 10*46 11*09 
9*8 1 9*S6 9*38 

10*80 10*47 10*36 
I3’S7 11*48 9-60 

11*49 12*03 107S 
10*80 10*78 10*42 
10*33 9*9° 9*56 

10*39 9*82 8*77 

9*01 8*30 7*97 

10*40 10*16 9*50 


11*58 9-83 13*52 io*57 14*75 14’56 

13*4° n'74 15*76 11*05 14*81 13*84 


16*87 I 13*45 14*83 | h '95 I 1 . I 13*77 


11*67 

13*69 

24*04 

11*04 

12*74 

19*58 

11*03 

13*56 

17*62 
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14*45 

14*07 
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9*83 

9-80 

io*(5 

io*55 

10*01 

14*05 

13*08 

12*45 

12*99 

14*38 

15*37 

I4'56 

15*06 

14*60 

M*33 

13*79 

15*07 

14*81 

13*46 

14*60 

14*27 
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14*06 

15*07 
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13*84 

14*45 

14*38 
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Export Duty on Rice. (G. Watt,) 


Export Doty and Incidence of Land Revenue. — Rice and Opium 
are the chief, indeed thelonly, articles which bear an export duty before 
leaving India. In the case of the former this is estimated to be about 15 
per cent. In the Administration Report of Burma for the year 1887-S8, it 
is stated that the cultivators received on the average £7 per 100 baskets 
of paddy. “ The average incidence of revenue on rice lands was 3s. 3 d. 
the acre and the amount paid in revenue was about one-thirteenth of the 
value of the whole yield.” The imposition of an export duty has within 
recent years been urged as one of the chief reasons of rice not becoming a 
more important article of export from India than it is at the present day. 
Thus, Mr. J. E. O’Conor wrote in 'the Annual Review of Trade for 1S82-83 
(p. 78): “ For food our rice has to compete with European rice (that of 
Lombardy in particular), and with the rice of other Asiatic countries as well 
as with Madagascar rice and with rice produced in the Southern States of 
the Union. Thus, whereas some twenty years ago we did alfairly large 
business in rice with China, that trade has almost ceased to exist, Cochin- 
China and Siam as well as Japan having driven our rice out of the market. 
The course of prices in Europe too shows the extent to which competition 
with Indian rice is carried. On the whole, it is clear as anything can be 
that the argument of those who maintained the propriety of the export duty 
on rice, because India had a monopoly of the trade, is now, whatever it may 
at one time have been, wholly unsustainable. I do not myself believe 
that it ever was fairly sustainable. And all those who have given close 
attention to the facts of the question must have learnt with satisfaction 
from the last Financial Statement that the duty is to be retained only until 
the condition of the Indian exchequer will permit of its removal without 
inconvenience. The revenue from the duty is no doubt large, but the 
greater the sum the greater is the burden on one of the largest trades of 
the country and the staple industry of an important province.” 

The duty still continues to be levied, and during fhe past five years the 
amount collected has varied from 861,26,726 to 875,64,985 or,say, £500,000 ' 
per annum. 

MILLS AND MILLING. - 


An important feature of the Indian rice trade is the position which 
power-mills have attained. There are now at work 45 rice-mills in Burma 
and 2 in Bengal. These employ 5,122 permanent and 27,617 temporary 
hands and have a yearly outturn of 18,66 1 ,974 cwt., valued at 86,36 46,062. 

These mills in Burma had their origin in the very high cost of labour in 
that province, and the disinclination of the Burman agriculturist'to under- 
take any work that he can avoid. In Bengal the rice crop is, as a rule, 
husked, whether it is required for local consumption or for export, 
by the-members of the agriculturist’s family in the dhenki, worked by 
hand or rather by the foot, before it is put on the market. In Burma 
the grower takes his unhusked rice to the market and leaves to the 
buyer the trouble of husking it. It soon became evident to exporters that 
if a large trade was to be done it was impossible to export unhusked rice’ 
and that husking mills were a necessity. These mills have now been in 
existence for many years, the oldest being more than thirty years old 
They give employment to many thousands of Madras coolies who go 
across the Bay to the nee ports for the rice season, which may be said to last 
from December to May, earning high wages (from 12 annas to one rupee 
daily) during the season. The mills were for a long time greatly handi- 
capped by the cost of fuel, imported coal (from England chiefly) being 
used The cost was very great and the question of the disposal of thf 
husks became serious, for the only method of dealing with them seemed 
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to be to throw them into the rivers and creeks. Any one travelling in 
Burma in those days had constantly before his eyes great floating masses 
of rice husks, covering the streams for miles and so thick as to be a real 
impediment to navigation. When decomposition set in, the smell was 
very offensive. Some twelve years ago, however, it was discovered that a 
good way of disposing of the husk was to burn it in the mills, and now 
•all the mill furnaces arc fed with the husks. The cost of coal also is lower, 
and as Bengal coal is now being shipped to Burma in large quantities, 
the rice mills are working under favourable conditions. Every year the 
proportion of white rice (rice which has been entirely cleaned in the mills) 
grows larger, and the proportion of cargo rice (which is partly unhusked) 
grows smaller. Of the total quantity of rice now exported from Burma, 
about 70 per cent, is “ white ” rice. 

The process of milling involves the production of a good deal of bran 
or dust. This stuff was formerly thrown away like the husk, but is now 
sold to Chinamen who use it for feeding pigs and cattle both in Burma 
and the Straits. 

(IE. R. Clark.) 

OSBECKIA, Linn.; Gen. PI, I., 744. 

A genus of Mefasfomaceous plants, twenty-nine species of which are 
found in the Indian Peninsula. They are mostly herbs, sometimes shrubs, and 
arc worth cultivating on account of the beauty of their flowers. Otherwise they 
are of little economic value. 

Osbeckia crinita, Benih. ; FI. Br. hid., II., 5/7; Melastomace,®. 

Syn. — O. STELLATA, Don; O. STELLATA, var. /3 „DC. 

Vern. — Number, Lepcha. 

References. — Don. Prodr., 221 partly ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 199. 

Habitat.— A shrub of the East Himalaya and Khasia hills, found at 
altitudes between 4,000 and 8,000 feet:' it is common about Darjiling. 

Structure of the Wood.— Light brown and moderately hard. 

OSMANTHUS, Lour.; Gen. PI., II., 677, 

Osmanthus fragrans, Lour.; FI. Br. Ind., III., 606, ■ Oleacea-. 

Syn.— Olea tragrans, Thunb.; O. acuminata. Wall. 

Vern — Shilling, silang, Kumaon; Tuttgrnng, Lepcha. 

References. Roxb., FI. Ind., Ed, C.B.C., 3 $; Brandis , For. FI., Sop; 
Gamble, Man. Timb., 257 Lisboa, U. PI, Bomb., 223 ; Kcsu Off. Guide 
to Bot. Gardens & Arboretum, 144. 

Habitat.— A small tree found in the Temperate Himalaya from Garlnval 
to Sikkim at altitudes between 4,000 and 7,000 feet. Sometimes wild, but 
more often cultivated for the sake of its su'eet-scented flowers. It is distri- 
buted to China and Japan where it is widely cultivated. v 

Domestic. — The flowers are used in China to flavour tea, in Kumdon 
to keep insects away from clothes. 

O. sp. 

Vern. — Silingi, Nepal; Chashing, Bhutia. 

Reference. — Gamble, Man. Timb., 257. 

Habitat. — A small tree with opposite coriaceous leaves, found atTonglo 
near Darjiling at an altitude of 10,000 feet. 

Structure of the Wood. — White, hard, close-grained, seasons well, 
mottled on vertical section. Weight 53® per cubic foot. 

OSTODES, Bl.; Gen. PL, III, s 99 . 

Ostodes paniculata, Bl. / FI. Br. Ind., V., 400 ; Euphorbiacea:. 

Vern. Begari, Nepal; Palok, Llpcha; Walkahhia, Sing. 
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References. — Kurss, For. FI. Burm., II., 403 ; Gamble, Man. Timb., SbS. 
Habitat. — A large evergreen tree, found in the forests of Sikkim at alti- 
tudes between 2,000 and 6,000 feet. It is common also in the forests of the 
Khasia hills and of Martaban, and is distributed to Java. 

Gum. — It yields a gum, which is used as size in paper manufacture 
(Gamble). 

Structure of the Wood. — White and soft. Weight 26Cb per cubic foot. 


OSYRIS, Linn. ; Gen. PL, III., 227. 


Osyris arborea, Wall.; FI, Br. Ind., V., 232; Wight, Ic., /. 1S53 ; 

[ Santalacej.. 

Syn.— O. Wightiana, Wall , f O. nepalensis , Don . 

Vcm. — Bakardharra , bakarja , KumaoN; Popli, Belgwu j Jlntri, Nepal. 

References. — DC., Prodr., XIV., 633; Brandis, For. FI., 399 ; Gamble, 
Man. Timb., 320 ; Foyle, III. Him. Bat., 322 ; Grab., Cat. Bomb. FI., 177 ; 
Dale. & Gibs., Bomb. FI., 223 ; Watt, Sel. from Records Gov. Ind., Rev. 
& Agri. Debt., I., 39 ; Gazetteer, N.-W. Frov., X., 3 i 7 ; Ind. Forester, 
XI., jbp; Agri.-Borti. Soc., Ind., Journ ., IV., 260. 

Habitat. — A glabrous shrub or small tree occurring in the Sub-tropical 
Himalaya from Simla to Bhutdn, at altitudes up to 7,000 feet. It is found 
also on hills in the Deccan Peninsula, in the Central Provinces, and in 
Ceylon. 

Medicine. — The infusion of the leaves has powerful emetic qualities. 

Domestic. — Dr. Royle mentions that in Kumaon the leaves of Osyris 
arborea are used as a substitute for tea, and this is probably the Green Tea 
of Bischar (= Bishdhr) which Moorcroft (Travels, 1,352) describes as being 
imported into Ladak under the name of Maun or Bischar Tea, the produce 
of a shrub growing on a dry soil, especially about Jhagul between Rampur 
and Scran. The leaves are gathered from July lo November, and, after in- | 
fusion in hot water, are rubbed and dried in trie sun. The first infusion is i 
reddish in colour and is reckoned nauseating: the second, which is used, is 
yellowish green. Writing of the use of these leaves as a substitute for tea, 
Dr. Watt, in his Selections from the Records of the Government of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, says " The leaves smell remark- 
ably like tea, when specially prepared ; but unfortunately the infusion has 
powerful emetic properties which require long usage to conquer. Dr. Royle 
suggested that experiments should be made in the cultivation of the plant, 
in order to discover if the emetic property could be removed by careful 
cultivation. The discovery of tea proper m Assam, and the greatly ex- 
tended cultivation of that plant, have left the matter of Osyris tea in the 
position in which it was at the beginning of the present century, when it 
first attracted the attention of the public. 

The plant is very common around Simla. It is closely allied to 
sandalwood, but seems to possess no properties that would justify its cul- 
tivation, since tea can be produced quite as cheap. 

Otaheite apple, see Spondiasdulcis, Willd.; A na c a r» i a c e a: ./ V o'l . VI., 
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Lutra aureobrunnea, Hodgson ; Blanford, Mammalia in Fauna of Br. 

[Ind., Pt. I., 186. ; Mustelid/e. 

The Himalayan Otter. 

No other naturalist except Hodgson has met with this species, but it is 
evident from his collections that, besides L. vulgaris, L. ellioti, and L. 
" leptonyx, another otter is found in Nepal {Blanford). It is much smaller 

and the skin is coarser than in the other species. 

Habitat.— Found by Hodgson in Nepdl. 

f '<?5- 

L. ellioti, Anderson ; Blanford, Mammalia in Fauna of Br. hid., Pt. I. r 
The Smooth Indian Otter. 

Syn. — L. monticola, Hodgson ; L. taraiyensis, Blyth ; L. nair, Cantor, 
Blyth, partim. - 

Habitat.— This species also is found throughout India. It is distin- 
guished from L. vulgaris by the smaller size of the animal, the greater 
comparative breadth of its skull, and its coarser shorter hair. 

Domestic. — Ptobably this species also is used by fishermen in a similar 
manner to the common otter (q v.). Its fur is not so valuable. 

[PI. /., 187. 

L. leptonyx, Horsfield j Blanford, Mammalia in Fauna of Br. Ind., 

The Clawless Otter. 

Syn. — L. indjgjtata, Hodgson ; Aonyx leptonyx. Cantor. 

The skull is much shorter than in other Indian foims. The claws are rudi-" 
mentary, sometimes altogether wanting ; the third and fourth toes on aU 
feet considerably longer than the others. 

Habitat.— This species inhabits the Himalaya, generally at low eleva- 
tions ; it is found also m Lower Bengal (being common near Calcutta) in 
Assam, Burma, and at low elevations on the Nilgiris in Madras Presi- 
dcncy. 

Domestic. — This animal, together with the other species, is kept tame bj- 
the fishermen in Lower Bengal. 

[Pt. /., 182. 

L. vulgaris, Erxlebrns Blanfoid , Mammalia in Fauna of Br. hid., 

The Common Otter. 

Syn. — L, nair, F. Cuv. ; Jerdon partim ; L. indica. Gray. 

The otter found commonly over India is usually known as Lutra NAIR, 
but there seems to be no constant characters by which this can be distin 
guished from the Lutra vulgaris of Europe. 

Vem. — Cd, ud bit do, pant kulta, Hind. ; Sng-i-al, Pb. ; Lad, pan-maniar, 
jal manjar, jal-manus. Mar,; Niricnai, Tam. ; Nirn-kuka, Tel.; Nir- 
nai, Kan. 

References. — Jerdon, Mam. Ind., 86; Stcrndale, Mam. Ind., ISO; 
Forbes Watson, InA. Survey of India, 382 ; Bn eye, Brit., XVIII., 69. 
Habitat. — The common otter is found throughout the Palm-arctic 
region, extending into the North-West Himalaya. The Indian form com- 
monly known as L. nair appears to occur over the whole of India and Ceylon. 

Domestic.— Otters are easily tamed when captured young. L. vulgaris 
is very' commonly semi-domesticated by; the fishermen in various parts of 
India, who employ the members of this'and other species to drive fish into 
their nets. On the Indus they are found specially serviceable in porpoise 
catching. The fishing otters are kept on the prow of the boat and slipped 
like dogs when required. 

The skin of this species is the one most valued by furriers. It is rnfoir; 
and beautifully soft. In India, Baden Powell says, it is much prized 
tor making caps and for poshttns or fur jackets. 
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OUGEINIA, Berth, i Gen. PL, 518. 

[/. ggi ; LEGUMIKOSffi. 

Ougeinia dalbergioides, Benth.; FI. Br. Ind., 11 ., 161 ; Wight \ lc., 

Syn. — Dalbkrgla ougeinensis, Roxb. 

Vem. — Sand an, asainda, tinnas, timsct, Hind.j Tints, BeNG. 3 Band- 
lionet, Uriya 5 Ruta, Kol. ; Rot, Santal 3 Sandan-ptpli, Nepal 3 Teresa, 
Bhil; Se'r, shermana, tinsai, Gond; Rutok, KuRHU ; Sbdnjan, panan, 
tinsa, sdldan, N.-W. P.3 Telus , sanitan, sdndan, Po.; Tunnia, Ban- 
SWARA 3 Tinsa, karimatlal, kala phalas, tinnas, C. P. j Timas, tunus, 
tunnia, telas , sattdaii, timsa. Bomb. 3 Kala pains, temns, ianach. Mar. ; 
Dargu, tells mot u kit, nemnii chettu, manda motuku, Tel. ; Kari mutal, 
Kan. 3 Tinisa sejanduna, Sans. 

References.— Roxb., FI. Tnd., Ed. C.B.C., S3? ; Brandts, For. FL, 146 ; 
Beddome, FI. Sylv., t. 36 ; Gamble, Man. Timb., 119; Dais, & Gibs., 
Bomb. FI., 78 ; Stewart, Pb. PI., 72 ; Rev. A. Campbell, Rept. Econ. P!„ 
Chutia Nagpur, No. 7 313 ; Sir W. Elliot, FI. Andhi ., in, 133, 177 ! V. 

C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hindus, 321 ; Birdsvood, Bomb. Prod., 328 ; Baden 
Powell, Pb. Pr., 577 ; Drury, U . PI. Jnd., 176 ; Atkinson, Him. 
Dist. {X., iV.-IP. P. Gas.), 3o8 ; Useful PI. Bomb. (XXV., Bomb. 
Gas.), S8, 272, 2-]S, 393 ; For. Adm. Rep., Chutia Nagpur, iSSs, 6, 29 ; 
Man. Madras Adm., J., 3)3 : Report on Gums & Resinous Sub- 
stances of India, 24, 33, 35 ; Settlement Reports Central Provinces, Cbind- 
wara, 110 ; Sconce, to ; Baitool, 127 ; Gaselteers : — Bombay, VII., 35 / 
XIII., 27 ; XV.,33 ; XVI., 18; Panjdb, Gtirdasfiur, 53 ; N.-W. P., I., 88 ; 
IV.,lxx.; htd. Forester,\I., 275 ; MI., 23; lV., 292,322 ; VIII., tot, 

114, 116, 129, sSS, 412, 414, 416 ; X., 6r, 2 22, 3 2 S > XI., 367 ; XII., 188 
(xxii.); XIII., 120, 127 j XIV., 147, 151 j Balfour, Cyclop. Ind., I., 878. 

Habitat. — A moderate-sized deciduous tree, under certain circumstances 
gregarious, found chiefly in the intermediate zone of the sub-Himdlayan 
tract from the Sutlej to the Tista, ascending to 5,000 feet, but distributed 
also to Central India and the west coast. 

Gum.— It yields an astringent red gum, very similar to Dragon's Blood. 

Medicine. — The bark when incised furnishes a kino-like exudation, 
which is used in cases of dysentery and diarrhoea (Lisboa). According to ® 
Campbell (Econ. Prod., Chutia Nagpur), a decoction of the bark is given 
among the hill tribes, when the urine is high coloured. In the Central 
Provinces the bark is said to be used as a febrifuge. 

Fodder. — The leaves appear after the blossoms, and are in summer j 
given as fodder to cattle, for which purpose the branches are lopped off. 

Structure of the Wood — Sap wood small, heart wood mottled, light- 
brown, sometimes reddish-brown, hard, close-grained, tough, and durable. 

It takes a beautiful polish. Weight 55 t6'6ofl) per cubic foot. It is a very 
valuable timber, specially those specimens that grow on the Godavery, 
but is comparatively rare in these parts. The tree, however, is a small 
one, and it is difficult to obtain planks over nine inches broad (Brandts, 
Gamble, Balfour). 

Domestic. — The wood is used (or agricultural implements, carriage r> 
poles, wheels, and furniture, also for building purposes (Gamble). The bark 
is astringent, and is employed to poison fish, for which purpose many trees 
are stripped of their bark (Lisboa). 

Ovis, see Sheep i Vo!. VI., Pt. II. 

OXALIS, Linn. ; Gen. PL, I„ 2J6. 

. A of ac!d herbs, consisting of over 200 species, which are chiefly Tro- 
jMcal and temperate South American and South African. Three species are 
indigenous to the Indian Peninsula ; but practical! v only one of these is recog- 
nised as ot economic value. " * 
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Oxalis acetosella, Linn. ; FI. Br . hid ., 1 ., 436 ; Geraniace/e. 
The Common Wood Sorrel. 


MEDICINE. 

546 


References. — Stewart, 'Pb. PI. , 37 ; Agri.-Horti. Soc., hid., Journ., XIV., 
43 ; Gas., N.-W. Prov., X., 307 ; Smith, Econ. Diet., 38 5 ; Kens Off. 
Guide to the Mus. of Ec. Bot., 16. 

Habitat. — An herb found all over the Temperate Himalaya from Kash- 
mir to Sikkim, at altitudes between 8,000 and 12,000 feet, and distributed 
to Europe, North Asia, North Africa, and North America. 

Medicine. — Although at one time this found a place in the London 
Pharmacopoeia, yet in India no account appears to exist of any supposed 
medicinal virtues inherent in this species. In Europe, it was introduced 
into the Pharmacopoeia as a refrigerant in fever, and as an antiscorbutic 
in scurvy, but has now fallen into disuse. 
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O. corniculata, Linn . ; FI. Br. hid., J„ 436 ; Wight, Ic., t. 18. 

The Indian Sorrel. 

Syn. — O. repens, Thunb. ; O. pusilla, Salisb. 

Vem. — AnbSti, sell, a’mndsdk, amrul, chaluiori, Hind.; A’nirulsdk, 
umulbet, amrul, omlSti, chuka-tripati, Beng. ; Tandi chatomaralt, 
Santal ; Chengeri tenga, Assam ; Amrul, amlika, ambuti, N.-W. P. ; 
Amrul, chalmori, Kumaon ; Amlika, amrul, surchi, trawuke, khatta 
mithd, chukha, Pb. ; Ambuti, bhui-sarpatl. Bomb. ; Bhin-sarpati, ambuti, 
Mar.; AnbSt i-ki-bh aji, ambuti, Dec.; Puliydrai, puliyarai-kirai, pa- 
liakiri, Tam. ; Puli-chintd, pulla-chanchali, pallachinta, anbdti-kura, 
Tel. ; Pullam-purachi-sappu, Kan. ; Poliydrala, Malay. ; Amlalonika, 
changeri, amlika, ambashta, cMkrika, shnklika, Sans.; Hemcmdab, 
hemaa, homadmad, Arab. 

References. — Roxb., Ft. Ind., Ed. C.B.C., 389 ; Voigt, Hart. Sub. Cal., 
191 ; Stewart, Pb. PI., 37 ; Sir W. Elliot, FI. Andhr., 158, 159 ; O’Shaugh- 
ncssy, Beng. DisPens., 237 ; Irvine, Mat. Med. Patna, J22 ; U. C. Dult, 

, Mat. Med. Hindus, 124, 290, 295; Dymock, Mat. Med. W. hid., 2nd Ed., 

121 ; Dymock, Warden & Hooper, Pharmacog. Ind., I., 246 ; Med. Top., 
Ajmcrc., 133 ; Bird-wood, Bomb. Prod., 143 ; Baden Powell, Pb. Pr., 
331 ; Drury, U. PI. Ind., 3, 24 ; Atkinson, Him. Dist. X., N.-W. P. 
Gao.), 3oj, 70S, 744; Useful PI. Bomb. XXV., Bomb. Gass.), 14S, 196; 
Gazetteers Bombay, XV., 428 ; N.-W. P., 1., 79; IV., Ixix. ; Mysore 
and Coorg, /., O9 ; Agri.-Horti. Soc.;— hid., Jour., XIV., II : Journ. 
As. Soc., PJ. II., No. II., 1867, 81 ; Ind. Forester, III., 237. 

Habitat.— A very variable, caulescent weed, found abundantly through- 
out the warmer parts of India and Ceylon, ascending the Himalaya to 
7,000 feet. It is found very frequently in cultivated places or near human 
dwellings. In distribution it is cosmopolitan. 

Medicine. — The leaves are considered cooling, refrigerant, stomachic, 
and antiscorbutic. Various preparations, in which this plant forms a prin- 
cipal ingredient, are much esteemed in the treatment of fevers, dysentery, 
and scurvy. A ghrita (a>. Ghi, Vol. III., 495), prepared from the fresh juice 
of Oxalis corniculata, and the leaves of the same plant reduced to a paste, 
together with ghi and curdled milk, is recommended by Hindu physicians 
as a useful medicine in diarrhoea, dysentery, prolapsus of the rectum, tym- 
panitis, piles, and difficult micturition. The fresh juice of the leaves is 
given to relieve the intoxication produced by Datura (U. C. Dutt). 

The fresh leaves made into a curry are said to improve the appetite and 
.digestion of dyspeptic patients ( Moodeen Sheriff \. Bruised with or without 
water, they arc formed into a poultice and applied over inflamed parts, 
by -Audi means. Moodeen Sheriff sajs. “great cold is produced, ami 
pa:n and other inflammatory symptoms are relieved.” 

In the Konkan the plant is rubbed down with water, boiled, and 
tl e juke of white onions added. This mixture is applied to the head 
»r, b'dious headaches. Baden Powell and also Atkinson mention its 
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The Indian Zebu or Humped Ox. ( W. R. Clark.) 


almost universal use in the North-West Provinces and the Panjdb as a 
specific applied externally for the removal of warts. Baden Powell at 
the same time mentions the use of the juice as an application for the re- 
moval of opacities of the cornea. 

Special Opinm ns. — § " The leaves are useful in dysentery of children ” 
(Assistant Surgeon N. L. Ghose, Bankipore). *' Tuice of the leaves is 
used as an antiscorbutic” (Surgeon A. C. Mukherji, tfoakhaly). "Anti- 
scorbutic, stomachic; leaf and whole plant are used fresh as a salad” 
(Apothecary T. Ward, Madanapalle, Allahabad). “ The juice of the 
leaves is used in dysentery, also as dentifrice and to improve foul breath ” 

( Civil Surgeon ff. H. Thornton , B.A., M.B., Monghyr). “ Expressed juice 
of the leaves made into a sherbet with a little sugar, often prescribed in 
dysentery to allay thirst” ( Civil Surgeon S. M. Shircore, Moorshedabad). 

“ Cooling and useful in biliousness ” (Assistant Surgeon S. C. Bhatta- 
charji, Chanda , Central Provinces). \ 

Food. — In some parts of the country it is eaten both raw as a salad 
and cooked as a pot-herb, particularly in times of drought when its refri- 
gerant qualities are said to be very grateful to the consumers. In Madras, 
it is cultivated as a vegetable and sold to the natives especially Muham- 
madans, who are very fond of it ( Moadeen Sheriff). At Poona, during 
the famine of 1877-78, the seeds were eagerly sought after and eaten by 
the poorer classes. 

Domestic. — The jurcEfs useful in removing stains of iron mould. 1 

OXEN, BUFFALOES & ALLIED SPECIES OF 
BOVINE ANIMALS. 


The sub-family Bovin.®, one of the great divisions of the tribe of 
Ruminants, is broken up by naturalists into three groups : — (1) the Bison- 
tine to which belongs the Yak (Poephagus grunniens) of Central Asia ; 
(2), the Taurine, sub-divided by Blyth into (a) Zebus , a genus repre- 
sented by the humped domestic cattle of India, (/ 3 ) Taurus, the hump- 
less cattle with cylindrical horns, represented by the cattle of Europe, 
(.y) Gavaeus, humpless cattle with somewhat flattened horns, represented 
by the Gaur of India and South-Eastern Asia; (3), the great group of 
Bovina known as the Bubaline, which is represented by the varieties 
of the domestic buffalo of India (Bubaius bos) and the wild' buffalo 
(Bubalus arni). 

. Here, however, it has been thought expedient to follow the usual prac- 
tice in this work, namely, to describe shortly the different species of 
Bovin® indigenous to India, in their alphabetical order, and to conclude 
with a general article on the subject of Oxen. 


Bos indicus. 

The Indian Zebu or Humped Ox. 

References.— Jerdon.Mam. Ind., 3 oi ,• Murray, Vertebrate Zool. Sind, 
_ SS { Ertcycl. Brit., V., 244. ’ 

Habitat. The genus Zebu, containing the humped cattle of India, 
not only the several varieties of domestic cattle, but also others 
that have run wild. In the really feral state, the Indian Zebu is probably 
eX JlwL. 5 r. n t ' le seacoast, near Nellore in the Carnatic, there is a herd of 
j that have run wild for many years ; but they are merely escapes from 
the domestic state, and although in several other places also there are small 
herds of apparently wild cattle, no specimens of the real wild Zebu seem 
now to exist. Humped cattle are found in the greatest perfection in India, 
e ^’ ten d eastwards to Japan, and westward to the Niger in Africa. 
Characters. Zebus differ from the European domestic cattle not only 
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The Wild Buffalo. 


in the hump-like fleshy protuberance on the shoulders, but also in the 
number of their sacral vertebras, and in the character of their voice which 
is described as “a hoarse guttural grunt or half cough instead of the ring- 
ing bellow of the European species, in which both lungs and throat play an 
important part” (Wallace). 

Domestic & Sacred.— Cattle in India comprise the chief wealth of 
the agricultural classes, and perform most of the agricultural operations of 
the country. With them, the ray at ploughs his land, raises water for irri- 
gation when wells form the source of the water-supply, and conveys his 
produce to market in carts or in panniers on their backs, where the roads 
are unsuitable for wheeled vehicles. They are thus valued not so much 
for their flesh-producing qualities, as for their strength and activity, which 
enables the Indian rayat to perform the work done by the agriculturists 
in England with horse labour. 

All the varieties of the Indian Ox are held sacred by the Hindus, who 
cons ider if a sin to kill them, and pollution to partake of their flesh, although 
the milk and products from milk are largely consumed in most districts 
and by all classes. For further information as to the different breeds of 
cattle see the general article Oxen, p. 665 et seq. 

Bubalus arni. 

Thk Wild Buffalo. 

Syn. — Bos arni, Ken & Shaw ; Bos bubvlus (wild var.), Jerdon. 

Vern. — Arna (the male), arni (the female), jungli bkyns, Hind.; Gera 
ernmi, Gond ; Mung , Bhagalporb. 

References. — Jerdon, Mam. Jnd., 3o7 ; Sterndale, Mam. hid,, 490 ; Bal- 
_ four. Cyclop.,. I., 487 ; Encycl. Brit., IV., 442 

Habitat. — The wild buffalo is found in the swampy Terai at the foot 
of the hills from Bhutan to Oudh, and in the plains of Bengal as far 
west as Tirhut, but increasing in numbers eastwards on the Bramaputra 
and in the Bengal Sunderbuns. It also occurs on the table-lands of 
Central India as far south as the Godavery. It is distributed to Ceylon, 
Burma, and the Malayan Peninsula. These animals inhabit the margins 
rather than the interior of forests and never ascend the mountains, but 
adhere to the most swampy portions of the districts they frequent. {Jer- 
don.') 

Characters. — The wild buffalo is somewhat larger than the domesti- 
cated variety. It measures io| feet and upwards from the lip of the 
snout to the root of the tail, and the height at the shoulder is often as 
much as 6| feel. The colour of the hair is usually black. It is scantyjover 
the body, but tufts occur on the forehead, over the eyes, and on the knees. 

The horns are of two varieties, one very long and nearly straight, the 
other much shorter and well curved. The measurement of a fine specimen 
now in the British Museum was 12 feet 2 inches round the outside of 
both horns and over the forehead. The horns of the second variety 
rarely exceed 3 feet each in length. _ The wild buffalo, unless it has been 
much hunted, is by no means shy in disposition and may be easily ap- 
proached. They abound in the swampy jungles of the regions above 
mentioned They emerge from the forests to feed on cultivated lands, 
chiefly at night or in the early morning. They are immensely powerful 
animals, and a wounded one will occasionally charge and overthrow even 
an elephant. They rut in autumn, the female gestates for ten months, 
and produces its young during the hot weather. They usually live in large 
herds. 

Speaking of the wild buffalo Hodgson remarks that “ the tame species 
is still most clearly referable to the wild buffalo after ages of domestication, 
anrl K uffalocs, when driven to the forests foi pasture, often have 
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intercourse with wild ones.” derdon, however, says that wild buffaloes 
dislike the tame ones and will even retire from the spot where lame ones 
are feeding. Unlike the tame animals, which are usually lean and 
angular, the wild buffaloes are uniformly in high condition, 

Bubalus bos. 

The Buffalo. 

Syn.— Budalus buffelus, Blum. 

Vem. — Mains (male), mhains (female), Hikd.; Bhair.sti (male), bhaiits, 
bhainsi (female), Beng. ; fhotd,bainsa (male), majh, tnainh (female), 
Pb.; Karbo, harbou, Malay.; Ky-xoai, Burm. 

References. — Wallace, India in 1SS7, 116-126; Shortl, Manual of Indian 
Cattle & Sheep, toy-112; Gazetteer, Mysore & Coorjr, >7' ; Bucha - 
nan-H amilton , journey from Madras, I., 3, 1 16, 206 ; II., 114, 3S1, 382, 
4S8 • III., $7, 210, 3$6 ; Jordon, Mam. Ind., 307 ; En. Cyclop. Brit., IV., 
442; Balfour, Cyclop. Ind., I., $02. 

Habitat. — Tame buffaloes are found all over the plains and lower ’'ills 
of India. They are semi-aquatic in their habits, and, during the hot 
season, may be seen rolling about in muddy holes half submerged or 
entirely under water with the exception of their noses. 

Characters. — The buffalo is distinguished by its large flat horns — in c 
some curved, in some straight ; but in all marked with rings indicative of 
age. These are often very long in many breeds, measuring as much as 6 
feet in length and 18 inches in circumference at the base. The general 
colour of the animal is usually blackish, but in some forms they vary from 
brown to grey in colour. Albinoes are not infrequent. They are generally 
more delicate in constitution than the dark-coloured animals. 

The hair is usually scanty, although long and wavy, and affords but 
little covcring- to the body. .The following average measurements of the 
ordinary country buffalo are taken from Dr. Shortt’s valuable Manual on 
Indian Cattle : — “ Length up to about 10 feet from the tip of the snout to 
the root of the tail. Height at the shoulder from 3 to 6 feet ” They are 
not usually so leggy as the cattle of India, and the larger varieties, although 
they may not stand so high as large bullocks, would weigh much more. 

Although ungainly animals, thev are much more intelligent and docile 
than the cattle of India, and may he trained with the utmost nicety for 
agricultural purposes. In the cart they are used without a nose-string, 
and are guided by the touch of a wand, or the voice of their driver. 

Buffalo cows are much valued by natives for milking purposes, as they 
yield a much larger quantity and richer quality of milk than the ordinary 
Indian, cow. A good buffalo will yield from 6 to 12 seers of milk per diem, 
and this milk, being richer in cream, yields a larger proportion of butter 
and ght than cows’ milk docs. The cows are, therefore, kept for dairy 
purposes, while the males are castrated and used as beasts of burden and 
draught. 

The female buffalo breeds once every two or three years only, and 
usually produces in all six calves. For two years after parturition, she 
continues to give a large quantity of milk, the third year it decreases in 
amount, and for about two months before calving she is entirely dry. 

Buffaloes are very foul feeders, subsisting on the coarser grasses and 
the refuse left by oxen. In many parts of the country they arc almost 
entirely stall-fed on stable litter which they devour greedily. Notwith- 
standing their coarse appearance and habits, they are very delicate ani- 
mals and are subject to the same ailments that 3ffcct country oxen. 

The principal breeds of buffaloes in India are fne in number. Others 
have been described, but thev seem to be mere local varieties of the<=>* 
t\ pcs. 
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The Jafarbadi or Nadhiali buffaloes are distinguished by the immense 
development of their frontal bones, and the fact that their horns are directed 
at first backwards and downwards, then upwards, so that they are quite 
useless as weapons for attack. The horns of the male are much broader 
than those of the female. These animals are very mild-tempered and 
tractable in disposition, and the cows are, perhaps, the best milkers in 
India. 

The Ramnad breed is the best in Madras, and is found principally in 
a district to the south-east of Madura. The horns in this breed are of 
medium length, flat, curving in at the tips, and have a general backward 
direction. 

They are thick, low-set, and very deep'in the chest. The hair is light- 
coloured, and a fringe of white hair usually occurs on the upper side of the 
ear, a good development of which is held by the natives as indicative of 
superior milking powers. The females are good milkers, although they 
do not yield so much as those of the preceding breed. 

The Gujarat, Talabdu, or Ganjal breed is much smaller than the Jafar- 
badi, and yields less milk but of a richer quality. The horns are short. 

The Nagpur buffaloes are massive, low-set animals with black hair. 
Their horns are immensely long and sweep downwards, backwards, and 
then upwards. The cows of this breed are excellent milkers and can 
stand more knocking about when in milk than animals of the other breeds. 
The males grow to an immense size and are much used by the natives for 
heavy draughts { Wallace ). 

Deccani buffaloes have moderately long horns which curve backwards, 
downwards, and then upwards, almost in the form of a half circle. Brown 
is the commonest colour of the hair of these animals, but duns and chest- 
nuts also are found. They are comparatively small in size, but are good 
milkers and are more hardy in constitution than the other breeds. 
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Gavaeus frontalis. 

The Gayal. 

Syn. — Bos frontalis, Lambert. ; B. gavjeus, Colcbraokc. 

Vera. — Gayal, me/hun , Hind.; Gobay goru, Beng.; Beunrea-goru, 
Assam; Methua, Manipuri ; Nunec, Bukm. 

References. — Jcrdon, Mam, hid., 306 ; Stemdale, Mam. hid., 486; 
Balfour, Cyclop, hid., I., 1184. 

Habitat. — The hill tracts of Chittagong, extending northwards to the 
head of the Assam Valley, Manipur and the Mishmi hills, and south- 
wards to Burma. “ It probably extends as far north and east as the 
borders of China” (Jeraon). 

I Characters. — Compared with the Gaur, this is a heavy, clumsy-looking 

, animal, but it is similarly coloured, and has, like it, white legs. Unlike the 
Gaur, it has a small, but distinct dewlap. It is better adapted than the 
Gaur for mountainous regions. The Gayal has a much milder disposition 
than the Gaur, is easily domesticated, thrives well and breeds in captivity. 
Over the area in which it occurs, the wild animals are decoyed by tame 
Gayal, and the Kukis are great experts at driving the wild animal, along 
with tame herds, to their villages. In these regions, the herds of Gayal 
are the most valuable property of the people. The milk is rich, and the 
1 flesh good. 

1 It has been urged that the Gayal should be used in crossing with the 
j ordinary cow to give new blood and strengthen the stock, and with this 
object the Committee of the Calcutta Zoological Gardens have on several 
, occasions sent Gayal to Calcutta, and cross-bred animals, born in the 
, gardens in Calcutta, have turned out very well, the Gayal imparting a 
1 straight bumpless back to the cross-bred calf. 
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Gavaens gaurus. 

This is the Bison or Gaur Bison of some Indian sportsmen (Jerdon). 

Syn. — Bos gaurus, H. Smith, Blyth . ; Bisos cavifrons, Hodgson, 
Elliot; Bos GAUR, Traill, Hardtxicke ; B. ASUL, Horsjield. 

Vera. — Vana-gao, ban-gao, Beng.j Gaur, gauri-gai, jangli khvlga, 
Hind.; Kar-kona, Kan.; Pent-mail, Gond. ; Katu-ycni, Tam.j Gaoiya, 
Mar.; Pyoung , Burm. 

References. — Jerdon, Mam. Jnd., 3 01 ; Sterndale, Mam. Ind., 4S1 ; Bal- 
four, Cyclop. Ind., I., 1185. 

Habitat. — The Gaur occurs in almost all the large forests of India from 
near Cape Comorin to the foot of the Himalaya, but is commonest in 
those of the Western Ghat and in eastern India from Chittagong to 
Assam. It is distributed also to the countries to the east of the Bay of 
Bengal from Burma to the Malayan Peninsula. Although sometimes 
found on low levels, it prefers hilly ground, but does not ascend the moun- 
tains. 

Characters. — It is a large, fine animal, measuring often gl to 10 feet in 
length, and standing as high as 6 feet at the shoulder. The general 
colour is a dark chestnut-brown, the legs from the knee downwards are of 
a rufous white. The head is large, the skull massive, the forehead is con- 
cave and defined between the horns by a prominent arch of bone. The 
skin above the eyes is wrinkled, which gives the animal an ill-natured 
look. The horns are of a pale greenish colour with black tips, curving out- 
wards, upwards, slightly backwards, and finally inwards. They are some- 
what flattened at the base, smooth and polished, and in old animals gener- 
ally broken at the tips ; a fine head measured 6 feet 2 inches from tip to tip 
round the outer edge and across the forehead, but some specimens are 
said to reach as much as 6 feet 1 1 inches. 

The cow has a slighter and smaller head, a slender neck and no hump j 
it is much smaller, and the legs are of a purer white. 

“ The flesh of the Gaur is excellent if not too old, and the marrow 
bones and tongue are delicacies always preserved by the successful sports- 
man ” (Jerdon). The Gaur is usually driven by a line of beaters towards 
the sportsman who remains concealed behind a tree. A wounded Gaur 
will sometimes charge, and when he does so it is without the slightest 
wavering, but most usually he seeks safety in flight. The Gaur is usually 
extremely shy and retiring in its habits, and very quick of hearing, so that 
extreme care has to be taken in stalking it. Hitherto all attempts at 
rearing it have failed. It is said not to live in captivity beyond the third 
year. 

G. sondaicus. 

The Banteng or Burmese Wild Ox. 

Syn.— Bos sondaicus, Muller ; Bos banteng, Raffles. 

Vem. — Tsoing, Burm.,- Banteng, Javanese & Malay. 

References. — Jerdon, Mam. Jnd., 307 ; Sterndale, Mam. Ind., 488 ; Bal- 
_ four, Cyclop. Ind., /., uSg. 

Habitat.— It is found wild in the forests of Pegu and Tenasserim. In 
distribution it extends as far northwards as the Chittagong Hills and 
southwards to the Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, and Java. In 
the island of Bali near Java it is domesticated. 

Characters. — In size, this animal is mfleh the same as the two last < 
species. It resembles the Gaur. in appearance, but the young and the cow 
are bright chestnut in colour, and in the old males, the horns become con- 
nected at their base by. a great horny thickening under the skin. This 
animal thrives in captivity, and specimens have been sent to the Zoological 
Gardens both of London and of Calcutta. 
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Poephagus grunniens. 

The Yak or Grunting Ox. 

Syn. — Bos poephagus; B. grunniens. 

Vern — Brong dhong, soora-goy, yah, bubal, THIBETAN; Kotass , Turki ; 
Ban-chovir (the wild), chaon gao (the domestic yak), Hind. 

References. — Jerdon, Mam. Jnd., 300 ; Sterndale, Mam. Ind., 489 ; The 
Fauna of Br. Ind., Blandford, Mammalia ; Hooker, Him. journ., 
I., 212, 214 ; II., 160 ; Drew, Jummu & Kashmir, 288, 3f3 ; l Unlock , 
Big game in India; Ward, Sportsman's guide to Kashmir and Ladak, 
75; Balfour, Cyclop.. III., 1104-1105 ; Encycl. Brit., XXIV., 725. Consult 
also Cunningham, Ladakh and Schlagentweits’ Travels in Thibet. 

Habitat. — The high lands of Tibet, Sikkim, and Ladakh, the valley 
of the Chang Chenmo, and the slopes of the Kara Koram range ( Kittloch ). 

The Yak is indigenous to High Tibet and is found extensively domes- 
ticated all over these lofty regions. It is only, however, in Eastern Thibet 
that the wild yak now commonly occurs, but it is a visitor, so the writer is 
informed by Lieut. H. Bower, “ of Chang Chenmo, Kizil Jilga at the head 
of the Karakash river and of Kotass Jilga, west of theSujet Pass.” 
Amongst all quadrupeds the yak is the one found at the greatest eleva- 
tions : “ It is met with,” says Hooker, “ up to elevations of 20,000 feet.” 
At the same time the range of temperature and altitude in which it can 
live is limited, for it can scarcely exist in summer at 8,000 feet. Even in 
the high valleys of Kashmir at upwards of 8,000 feet, it rapidly de- 
generates. The heat and the insects are its greatest enemies, ana it seems 
to care little for the luxuriant vegetation of these comparative lowlands, 
but prefers the coarse hard fodder it can find in the more elevated ranges 
(Balfour ; Kinloch). 

Characters. — The prevailing colour of the domestic yak is black but red, 
dun, partly coloured, and white ones are also seen. Some of the domestic 
yaks are hornless; but the majority have long, nearly cylindrical horns, 
pointed at the ends, and with a characteristic curve at first directed out- 
wards, then upwards, forwards and inwards, and lastly, a little backwards. 

The wild yak, the progenitor of this domesticated form, is a much larger 
animal, so much so that the Tibetans say the liver of a wild yak forms a 
load for a tame one. It is very fierce, and, when brought to bay', falls on 
its hunters with horns and chest, and often inflicts serious and even mor- 
tal injuries. The horns of a full grown bull are said to be as much as 
three feet long. In colour the wild yak is black all over, with occasionally 
a white streak on the forehead (Hooker). 

The dhco or zobo, a cross between the yak and Himdlayftn hill cow, 
is common in the North-West Himalaya, and is used by the natives there 
in place of the yak. It is a very’ ferlilehybrid ; indeed, the brothers Schla- 
gentweit declare they were informed that there was never found any limit 
to the number of generations (Schlagcn-.veit ■ Hooker ; Balfour). 

Domestic Uses. — In the regions in which it occurs, the yak is the ordi- 
nary beast of burden of the people. It is extensively bred in Bussaldr and 
other parts of Tibet. The female goes nine months in calf, and drops 
one every two years, usually about the month of April. It ordinarily bears 
ten or twelve altogether. The average value of a young yak Is twenty to 
thirty rupees. 

In Spiti the people plough with the tame yak, it carries their loads, it 
furnishes them with milk, and its hair is woven into ropes. Much of the 
wealth of the people of Eastern Tibet consists in their flocks of yak. To 
” ,r *“ mountaineers it is invaluable for its strength and hardiness. Flocks 
o. them may often be met in these regions, bearing two bags of salt or 
f ’av. "' j. , ini > Tj or four to < i k planks of pine "/cod slung in pairs along 
ti .u*r f f arj.; , nek animal being led by a rope attached to a wooden ring 
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passed through the nasal cartilage. The yak is regularly milked by the 
Tibetans and yields a very rich milk. In autumn, when the calf is killed 
for food, the mother will give no milk unless the herdsman gives her the 
calf’s foot to lick or lays a stuffed skin before her to fondle. Much of the 
ordinary food of the Tibetans consists of the rich curd of yak’s milk, either 
fresh, or dried and powdered into a kind of meal. 

The hair of the yak is twisted into ropes or woven into a coarse kind of 
cloth which the Tibetans use to cover their tents. The gauze shades for 
the eyes used by these people in crossing the snowy passes are also made 
from yak’s hair. The bushy tail forms the chowry or fly flapper well 
known in the plains of India, and the long hair is much esteemed by 
native women to supplement their own. 

The flesh of the young yak is said to be very rich, juicy, and of a most 
delicate flavour, that of the older animal is sliced and dried in the sun to 
form jerked meat (called in Tibet schat-tchen). Hooker says it is a very 
palatable food, as the scanty proportion of fat in it prevents its becoming 
rancid. 

The horns of the wild yak are used by the grandees of Tibet as cups at 
marriages and other feasts. They are filled with spirits and handed round 
to the company. 

OXEN. 

(the bull or ox), (the cow), Hind.,- “ Mameshi, mtil, mal 
jal (in Patna), dhtir (cattle generally), from, gdy gorn (in Patna), dhur 
danger (horned cattle exclusive of buffaloes), sanrh (a bull branded with 
sacrificial marks and let go), dkakar (when not so branded), baradh (in 
Patna and N.-VV. Tirhut), barad (a bullock), harathi (plough-bullocks), 
adari (in Patna), andar (a bullock unbroken to work), jataha, basaha 
(a bullock with excrescences on its body purchased and led about by reli- 
gious mendicants), gau, gay (a cow), pnhiloth, pahilaunth gay (a cow that 
has had one calf),jli<r« 7 itya (one that has a calf yearly) . pachar (one that 
breeds when five year® old), lahila (in South-West Shahabad), thakra (a 
,!\ en cow )' barddcl, gabhin (in South Bhaugulpur), pharli (a cow in 
call), dudhr.r, dudhari (a good milker), chonrhi , chonrn (one that gives 
little milk), leru (an unwearied calf), bachhssa (male), bachhi (female), 
(when they are froin i't to 3 years old), dodan (in Shahabad), do-dani, 
ciu-aant (a calf with two teeth), udatit (in the East), adant (when it has not 
yet got its true teeth), osar (to the West), kalor (in N.-E. Tirhut), 
gaiir (in Patna), phcfain (a heifer ready for the bun),” Beng, and Behari, 
(Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, 2S7). “ Bail (an ox or bullock), bail, 
badiyd, dhor danger (cattle generally), got, goin,judr, judra (a pair of 
plough oxen), ldd-an (a pack bullock), haryi (a plough bullock), gariha 
(a cart bullock), not a (a dwarf or stunted ox), bhuiir-bhunda (an ox without 
horns), anandi, jatah , nadiyd (a deformed ox led about by religious 
mendicants), gae, gau, gaiya (a cow), bahila (a barren cow), dhen (a cow 
in milk), lam (a cow just after calving), pnrebha (a cow that gives two 
calves within a year), N.-W. Prov. & OudH ; ’’ (Crooke, Glossary of Rural 
and Agricultural terms). Bail (a bull or ox), gau (a cow), (in Rohtak) 
baciira (an ox under two years old), bakra (from two to four years) 
bnladh (an ox, fit for work) dhanda (an old ox past work) (a cow bears 
the names corresponding to those of the ox till she is four years old when 
she becomes) (m Montgomery; nachhd { an ox till 1 year old), 
(a cow), suair^ (an ox till 24 years old), wairki (a cow), ■vaulir 
(an ox titU years old) dhnnap (a cow till she calves) bail or sank (after 
4 years old) ran, gaa (a cow after calving) PanjAb; Mai (an ox), Tam, : 
Mwa (anox), kywat (an English ox), Burmese; Ukyurs Ian ox), Turk • 
Bakara (an ox), Arab. ' ' 

Re r^ffi CeS ‘ 7 W. alt ? ce > Indi i »« rSSj, 1-rrs; Shortt, Manual of Indian 

andCuidr '■ Cn I, M r r ’ M >' s f rc & Co°rg, /., 166-171; Manual 

and Guide. Saidapet Farm, Madras, 71 Sij Buchanan Hamilton, four- 

*f dra ?’ L \h ,,6 J t6 S> 2 ° 5 > 206, 417 ; II., S-S, 114, 180, 327, 38o 
f , r’ S623 /II., $6, 3s S ; Ayeen Akbery (Gladwin's Transl.) /’ 

16S-172, , 9 o, 263; II., 6$, 69, 71, 136; (Blachmav.n’s Transl.), 2;, 148,149’; 
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Voyage of John Huyghen Van Linschoten to the East Indies, I., 257, 
3oo ; Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, 287-293 ; Crooke, A Rural & Agri- 
cultural Glossary for the N.-W. P. & Oudh (various passages) ; Mason, 
Burma 6 * Its People, iy3, 670 ; Gazetteers & Settlement Reports 
( many passages) ; Reports of the Rev. & Agric. Dept., Govt, of India 
(many passages) ; Selections from the Records of the Govt, of Ind. ( Home 
Dept.), No. LXIX. ; Sel. from Records of Govt, of Bengal (Papers rela- 
ting to cattle disease) (various passages) ; Sel. from Records of Govt, of 
Punjab (New Series, No. XX.), (Cattle diseases), (various passages) ; 
Gunn, Report on Cattle disease in the Central Provinces (various pass- 
ages) ; Mills, Plain Hints on diseases of cattle in India, 16-24; Agri.- 
Horti. Soc., Ind., Transactions, I., 17-18, 39-40 ; II., 218, 219, 250-253, 
257 (App.), 310; IV., no; V. (Pro.), 5, 7,8, 14-29,34-35, 45, 5°; VI. 
(Pro.), 95-97, 120-123 ; VII., 111-114 (Pro.), 53-56; Journals (Old Series), 
/., 320-329; XIII., Sel., 27-30 ; XIV., 89-iOT, 171-180 (Sel.), 105-128, 177- 
188; (New Series), I., 25; III. (Pro.), 23, 24 ; VII., 365; VI1I-, 238-243, 
253-259 (and many other scattered passages throughout their publica- 
tions) ; Quarterly Journal of Vet. Sc. in India (April 1890), 186 ; Encycl. 
Brit., V., 244; Balfour, Cyclop. Ind., III., 64. 

I.— The Breeds of Indian Cattle. 

I. Mysore Cattle. — -The cattle of this district are justly celebrated, both 
for their swiftness and for their spirit and powers of endurance.- The 
form which is perhaps best known, and most valued in India, is known as 
the Amrit Mahal breeds, the chief centre of which is the Hunsur grazing 
farm of the Madras Government. Though probably altered in character 
from time to time, the breed existed from a very early period in the Mysore 
kingdom, and was in all likelihood produced “by crossing a number of 
the best varieties from the districts of Mysore. At any rate, under the 
native rulers, it seems to have attained its greatest perfection ” ( Wallace). 
Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, in his Journey through Mysore, Canara, and 
Malabar, in the year 1800, speaks highly of the breed of Mysore cattle, 
which he describes as follows : — “ The race of oxen of this country may be 
readily distinguished from the European species, by the same marks that 
distinguish all the cattle in India ; namely, by a hump on the back between 
the shoulders, by a deep undulated dewlap, and by the remarkable de- 
clivity of the os sacrum. But the cattle of the South -are distinguished 
from those of Bengal by the position of the horns. In those of Bengal 
the horns project forward, and form a considerable angle with the fore- 
head, whereas in those of the South the horns are placed nearly in the 
same line with the osfrontis. In this breed also, the prepuce is remark- 
ably large ; and vestiges of this organ are often visible in females ; but 
this is not a constant mark. 

“Two breeds are most prevalent. The one is a small, gentle, brown, 
or black animal ; the females are kept in the villages for giving milk ; the 
oxen are those chiefly employed in the plough. This breed seems to 
owe its degeneracy to the want of proper bulls. As each person in the 
village keeps only two or three cows for supplying his own family with milk, 
it is not an object with any one to have a proper bull, and as the males 
are not emasculated until three years old, and are not kept separate from 
the cows, these are impregnated without any attention to improvement, or 
even to prevent degeneracy. Wealth}' farmers, however, who are anxious 
to improve their stock, send some cows to be kept in the folds of the large 
kind,_ and to breed from good bulls. The cows sprung from these always 
remain at the fold, and in the third generation lose all marks of their 
parent s degeneracy. The males are brought home for labour, especially 
in drawing water, by the capily, and about every village may be per- 
CCI **t ( 1 °* intermediate mongrels between the two breeds. The 

cau e oi the other breed are very fierce to strangers, and no body can 
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approach the herd with safety unless he be surrounded by gaalas, to 
whom they are very tractable. At five years old, the, oxen are sold 
and continue to labour for twelve years. Being very long in the body and 
capable of travelling far on little nourishment, the merchants purchase all 
the best for carriage. To break in one of them requires three months’ 
labour, and many of them continue very unruly. The bulls and cows were 
so restless that, even with the assistance, of the gaalas, I could not get 
them measured ; but the dimensions of a middle-sized ox were as follows : — 
From the nose to the root of the horn 21 inches. From the root of the 
horn to the highest part of the hump 30 inches. From the height of the 
hump to the projecting part of the ossa isclua, 45 inches. From the 
hump to the ground 46 inches. From the top of the hip-bone to the 
ground 51 inches. 

“ The cows of this breed are pure white, but the bulls have generally an 
admixture of black on the neck and hind-quarters. 

“These cattle are entirely managed, by gaalas; and some of these 
people have a considerable property of this kind : but the greater part of 
these breeding flocks belong to the rich inhabitants of towns or villages, 
who hire goalas to take care of them, and, for the advantage of better bulls, 
send to the fold all their spare cows of the village breed. In procuring 
bulls of a good kind, some expense is incurred, for the price given fur them 
is from xo to 20 pagodas (£3-7-1 to £6-14-2), while from 8 to 15 pagodas 
is the price of an ox of this kind. Care is taken to emasculate all the 
young males that are not intended for breeding before they can injure 
the herd.” 

After the capture of Seringapatam by the British forces, the breeding 
establishment was, in 1800, intrusted to the Native Government, but the 
inducements which had led the Native princes to keep up its efficiency 
being absent, the whole race of cattle degenerated to such an extent that 
in 1813 the management was taken over by the British Government, and 
a Commissariat officer (Captain Harvey) was placed in charge of the 
establishment. Till i860, it remained under Government management, 
when, on account of the large expenditure involved and the frequent com- 
plaints of inefficiency in the cattle supplied from the establishment, the 
herds were broken up, and cattle for Government purposes were bought 
in the open markets. For six years, this arrangement was continued ; but 
the prices for the best cattle soon rose to such an enormous extent that in 
1867 it was found necessary to again organise the herds. As many of 
the original breed as could be found were purchased, and in December 
1S67, the Amrit Mahal herd, with 5,935 head of cattle, was again re- 
established. In 1S71 there were g.Soo head of all sizes, exclusive of 1,000 
young male cattle in the training dep6t. It was arranged also that a 
certain number of bulls should be handed over to the Native Government 
of Mysore, and these were stationed at various points in the country for 
the purpose of improving the breed of cattle used by the rayals. “ In 
x8SC> the numbers had increased to 12,457. Up till this time 400 steers 
were required annually by the Madras Government, but because horses 
arc to replace bullocks in the 2nd line artillery waggons, in future only 
200 steers will be required annually. It is intended' to materially reduce 
the numbers of the herd ” (Wallace, India in 1887). 

“The Amrit Mahal cattle comprise three varieties called the Hallikar, 
Haga!vadi,and Chitaldroog, from the districts whence they were originally i 
produced” (Short ! ). They are distinguishable from all other Indian 
cattie by their well-shaped, symmetrical heads and light yet strong build. 

*3 hey seldom attain a great height, the bullocks being on an average 48 to 
50 inches high ; but in proportion to their height they are, for Indian 
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cattle, remarkably deep and wide in the chest, tong and broad on the 
back, well ribbed up and strong in shoulder and limb. They are active, 
fiery, and vigorous, and can walk quickly for long distances, a quality parti- 
cularly valuable for the military purposes to which the b~eed is usually 
applied The cows of the breed are white, but the males have generally 
an admixture of bluish grey over the fore and hind quarters. Marled or 
broken colours appear most frequently in inferior specimens, where cross 
breeding has been practised. Early castration of the bulls renders them 
lighter in colour. "The horns are straight and long, extending from 
2 to 3 feet in length, tapering and sharp-pointed, inclining upwards, slightly 
convex on the outer and concave on the inner side, approaching one 
another at the tip ” ( Shortt ). 

They are extremely fierce in their dispositions, dislike strangers, and 
would attack them if untied, although at the same time they are very 
tractable to the natives who work them and are known to them. The 
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cows of this breed are very inferior milkers and yield only about 1 to ij 
seers of milk per diem, so that they are of no use for dairy purposes, as 
the calf cannot be deprived of any portion of the milk without being materi- 
ally injured in its growth, and after bad years, when the pasture has been 
insufficient and the milk not up to its average quantity, it is found that 
when the calves grow up they are decidedly inferior in quality, and when 
they are put to work they have often to be rejected on account of deficient 
strength. 

The following account of the management of the Amrit Mahal herd 
may be abstracted from Shortt' s Manual af Indian Cattle and Sheep 

In the cold season when herbage is abundant, the calves are generally 
weaned from their mothers at the age of five months ; but those that are 
born later in the year cannot be separated till after the hot weather. 
Heifers begin to breed between three and a half to four years old and 
bring forth six or seven times. Twenty cows are allowed to one bull. 
The average number of births annually is 50 per cent, on the number of 
cows, and the proportion of males and females born is nearly equal. The 
calves are castrated in November, invariably between the ages of five and 
twelve months, as their growth is supposed to be promoted by early cas- 
tration, and it is attended with this important advantage that it'prevents 
the cows being impregnated by inferior bulls and so keeps the breed from 
degenerating. The steers are separated from the herds after four years of 
age, and transferred to the Public Cattle Department when turned five 
years old, perfectly trained and fit for work. 

Although the principal, the Amrit Mahal is not the only breed of the 
Mysore type of cattle; indeed, there are numerous variations, most of 
which are, however, inferior in size or in working powers or in both. Thus 
the Madesvaram Betta is a variety of the Mysore type that is bred in the 
jungles and hills on the South-Eastern frontier of Mysore. The animals 
of this class are larger than those of the Amrit Mahal breed, but are loosely 
made and not well ribbed up. They are very heavy, slow animals, and 
not so useful for military as for agricultural and draught purposes. 

The Kanhahalli Breed comes from Kankanhalli in the south-east of 
Mysore, and although somewhat similar to the preceding, the oxen are 
much smaller, being inferior in size to the Amrit Mahal breed. 

The Village cattle of Mysore are usually smaller in size, and irregular 
in colour and shape, but still strongly exhibit the Mysore type. They are 
poor milkers, but excellent cattle for agricultural and draught purposes, 

N. The Nellore or Ongole Breed. — Another breed of cattle widely 
celebrated in India is the Nellore one. The animals of this class are 
valued not so much for draught purposes as for their milking qualities. 
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There are two varieties, the large and the small — of which the large 
stands from 15 to over 17 hands in height; their powers of draught 
are great, but they are slow and inclined to be leggy, and the females 
are not such good milkers as those of the smaller breed. The horns 
of both sorts are short and stumpy, usually 4 to 6 inches in length and I 
very rarely up to 12 inches. The colour of the breed is white with black 
points, and frequently a slight shading of grey in the male. In ancient 
times the Nellore cattle were remarkable for the size of their dewlaps, 
but this, in more modern days, although still large, has become much 
diminished in size. They are chiefly used for draught, in carts and with 
the plough, their height and size being against their use as pack bullocks 
generally. The cows, as already remarked, are excellent milkers ; “ some 
of them, ’ says Shortt, “have been known to yield t8 quarts (of 24 oz.) of 
good rich milk in 24 hours, and they rear a calf at the same time.” 

“ The price of a first class cow is about 200 rupees ; as much even as 
300 rupees have been paid for a prize cow; that of a pair of bullocks, 150 
to 350 rupees ; the ordinary bullocks fetch from 100 to 150 rupees thepair.” 
Wallace remarks that this breed is said to be degenerating, and that 
from ancient descriptions and drawings it would appear to be so. The 
influence of this breed extends as far north as the Kistna district, the cattle 
of which, although reckoned as a distinct breed by some authorities, are 
regarded by Shortt as simply a variety of the Nellore type. 

III. The Gujarat Breed . — 1 his is locally known as Valabda or indige- 
nous, and is also found in two varieties, the large and the small, the 
former of which is decidedly the finest in North-Western India. The 
colour of this breed is from white to bluish grey in the cows, while many 
of the bulls are decidedly grey. The horns are somewhat bowed, curving 
at first outwards as they leave the skull, then upwards, and lastly, in- 
wards. They project upwards without inclination either forward or back- 
ward. The dewlap of the male is large, and well developed in proportion 
to the sheath. The cars are large and pendant. The trunk is compact 
and well knit, and with a good depth. The limbs are powerful and well 
knit, the feet black and possessed of unusual hardness and durability, 
i hey are much valued on account of their docility and good temper, 
which renders the cows particularly suitable for crossing with Mysore 
bulls to produce bullocks for battery and transport purposes. 

This breed also is said by Wallace to be degenerating in quality on 
account of the breaking up of pasture land by new cultivators. 

IV. Sind Cattle. — Sind cattle are compact in form and well built, but 
smaller than^ any of the preceding. The oxen are slow and lazy, but 
powerful, animals. The cows are remarkably good milkers. As regards 
colour of hair, the white or grev colour predominates ; but there arc many 
spotted or brindled cattle of this breed, the spots being usually' of a brown 
or light brown colour. The horns are short, thick, blunt pointed, and 
project outwards and a little upwards. 

V. Kathiawar or Gir Cattle. —These are of a special type quite different 
from the ordinary cattle of India. They are bred in the Kathiawar 
district, and are somewhat small in size; but the bullocks arc good 
powerful draught animals, while the cows are excellent milkers and supply 

? u* ? stcrn , lucha with milk cattle. They have long, pendant, somc- 
vh< t bell-shaped, lop cars. The head is neat and well formed, the horns 
^ C !i rt ’., C r un ! picd > something fike those of the buffalo, inclined back- 
rh-irarSHe mnlc > white in the female they have the same 

C A 3r P T, ch th,nncr - Ti ' e common colour of the cow is light 

brindlhg am common 35 “ Wn C0, ° U ° but brokcn colours and 
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VI. TrichinopoJyBreed.— The cattle of this breed are small and useful, 
mostly with horns 10 to 15 inches long, where they are not suppressed by 
firing before they begin to shoot out. They are mostly white in colour 
with the eyes, muzzle, hoofs, and hoof-heads black. They are strong 
draught animals. 

VII. Aden Cattle,— These are more compact and symmetrical than 
Indian cattle usually, and are much valued for their milking properties. 
Numbers have been imported with the object of crossing with native cattle 
to improve their value for dairy purposes. The bullocks are small but 
powerful. They are very tame ana docile and can be handled either by 
Europeans or Natives without difficulty. They are not so hardy as the 
ordinary Indian cattle when exposed at work to the sun. The Aden bulls 
much resemble the Brahminy bulls of Bengal, and have very large humps 
extending far forward on to the neck. The ears are small, and the horns 
short and thick. The cows arc small and light of carcase, hornless, or 
with very short horns. 

VIII. Hill Cattle.— The cattle seen on the Himdlayaare small in size, 
mostly black in colour; but a few are grey or dun with dark, mouse- 
coloured points. The hump is very small, in some almost wanting. These 
animals arc very hardy, short on the legs, and active in their habits, 
admirably adapted to pick up a livelihood on the mountain sides. 

IX. Village Cattle.— Many other so-called breeds of cattle exist in 
India ; but they are mostly crosses amongst those above described, and 
can scarcely be ranked as distinct races. They are usually smaller, in 
size, but appear to do the work required of them fairly well in proportion 
to their dimensions and strength. To a*tempt to cross them so as to 
produce larger and finer breeds, would probably be unwise until their 
treatment by the rayats has been changed, as these animals pick up a 
living where a larger and finer animal would undoubtedly starve. " flic 
only method of improvement,” says Wallace, “ that will end successfully, 
is that of selection, combined with greater „Uention and better treatment.” 

X. Burmese Cattle. — A a interesting account of these cattle was given 

_by_Vct. Surgeon ri. Forest, A.V.O., in the Quarterly Journal of Veteri- 
nary Science? in India , April 1890, from which the following details have 
been abstracted : — The cattle of Burma arc of a purely indigenous 
character and form, a type peculiar to that province and the neighbour- 
ing Shan States, The Burmese ox stands from 46 to 50 inches high 
behind the hump. The hump of the bull is well developed, that of the 
castrated male less so. There is a marked disparity in the size of the 
cow as compared with the bull, the former being probably stunted by, the 
effects of too early breeding and too long suckling of the calf. 1 he 
colour of Burmese cattle varies, but not to a great extent. Red prevails 
very extensively, after which come the various shades of straw, and next 
brown. Broken colours are rare. The trunk of the Burmese ox is 
well ribbed up, and it is a fairly muscular and symmetrical animal, pos- 
sessing great strength for its size. The bead is small, markedly so in 
the cow; the horns are usually short and stunted principally on account 
of the custom which prevails of paring them down fo give the animals 
a juvenile appearance. When not interfered with, the horns take an 
upward and forward direction and grow to a length of from 10 to 18 
irir ‘he neck is short and powerful, but loses a good deal of its 

S*'™* after castration. The dewlap is somewhat small. The Burmese 

ca ‘ - r ate their cattle till they have attained the age of maturity, so 
In <>- °[ 7 - S years of age. of which there arc a number 
b- u'ur.lk "Y e 'he, sires of alt the calves born in a village. Castration 
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system of selection of sires is possible, as the cattle of each village are all 
kept together, and the Burman has. strong prejudices against the early 
castration of bulls, which he considers prejudicial to the growth and 
development of the male stock, and their future usefulness for agricultural 
purposes. 

As milk-producers, the cattle of Burma occupy a very low place. The 
Burman cultivator seldom or never thinks of milking his cows. They 
are merely utilised to suckle the calves which they produce. This they go 
on doing, from the birth of one calf till that of another; indeed, it is not 
unusual to see two calves, one of over a year old and the other only a few 
months, being supported by the same cow. 

As a rule, the Burman is very careful of his work oxen, does not work 
them during the heat of the day, and keeps them under shelter, either 
beneath his own house or in small lean-to sheds in connection with it during 
the night. During the day the herd is driven out to graze, except when the 
crops are on the ground, at which season he cuts food for them. Waste- 
lands in connection with holdings are always utilised for grazing purposes; 
a small amount of straw is stacked every year for the use of the cattle in i 
times of scarcity. 

Further than that above alluded to, the Burmese cattle receive no hand 
feeding, but, except for a few months of the year, the grazing is abundant, 
and the animals do not usually suffer. 

A large number of milch cows are now imported from Calcutta every 
year, which are sometimes crossed by country bulls. This cross is larger 
than the indigenous breed. They are better milkers and fetch a higher price 
for draught purposes. 


II.— Attempts at improving the Breed of Cattle in India. 

The subject of the alleged deterioration of cattle in India is one that has, 
since early in the present century, occupied the attention of the administra- 
tors and agriculturists of the country. Many suggestions at possible means 
of improvement of the breed, and actual attempts at doing so, have been 
made, but without marked success, and, up to the present day, the ordinary 
cattle in use by the Indian agriculturist seemto be pretty much what they 
were at the time when the question was first raised. In 1839 the Agri.- 
Horticultural Society of India instituted annual cattle shows in Bengal 
which they continued for five years, and offered prizes to successful com- 
petitors for good specimens of country-bred cattle. These show's were 
discontinued m 1S44, on the report of the Cattle Committee who con- 
sidered that “the attempt to improve cattle and sheep by money 
premiums and medals had not held out sufficient encouragement in the 
number of cattle brought forward at the shows to induce a continuance of 
the annual exhibitions.” In 1864. a special committee appointed by the 
Society reported (1) that there could be no doubt that the breed of cattle in 
Bengat had deteri -ated ; (?) that the causes of this degeneration were (hi 
the poorness of the mod given to them, (/>) the want of proper pasturage 
ground, (e) over-work and being worked at too early an age, (d) bein°- 
^ ed ^;. eed young W thescarcity of good bulb, ( /) stinting of the 
c ? % uf rm ) c ' .T* ie , members of this committee suggested that good bulls 
should be established m each village like the parish bulls in Engfand - that 
aim, mays should be required to give yearly prizesforgood cattle, each in 
his own estate; that the zavundars should be induced to allow a certain 
area in each village to be kept for pasturage, instead of all the land 

r! ' V f 1 m ’ f S / aS the , tGndenc y at the time; that fodder depots 
should be established on each estate, whence an abundant supply of good 
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food for stall feeding might be obtained ; and that for milking purposes, 
cross breeding with European stock should be introduced, while for draught 
and agricultural purposes good bulls of the country stock should be used. 
They remarked that the great object was no't to introduce crosses 
which would, for most purposes, not be found so useful as the ordinary 
country breed, but rather to bring to perfection the cattle, of each breed, 
by affording the calves a fair share of milk and good pasture. 

No action was, however, taken on these suggestions, and in 1887 we 
again find a Special Committee of the Agri -Horticultural Society lamenting 
the deterioration of cattle in Bengal and the disappearance of pasture lands, 
while suggesting that Government should take steps to teach the ray at to 
stall-feed and grow fodder for his cattle, as they considered that the re- 
storation of pasture lands was now impossible. They were of opinion that for 
the improvement of the milch cows of Bengal, crosses with Jersey, Guernsey, 
and Ayrshire bulls would be most suitable with a view to the greater pro- 
duction of milk and butter. For the breeding of draught cattle, they 
thought the best specimens of the existing breeds of the locality should be 
chosen as sires. 

In various other parts of India attempts have been made to improve the 
breed of cattle, by offering prizes for the best animals, exhibited at agricul- 
tural shows, but these attempts have, on the whole, been but fitful, and the 
whole question of the improvement of the breed of cattle in India remains 
pretty much in the'eondition in which it was at the beginning of the century. 

1 he introduction of animals of the humpless type is looked upon generally 
with disfavour by Indian agriculturists, as they declare, and that truly, that 
their object is to procure not so much good milking or beef-producing 
anima.s as to gel strong, hardy, draught cattle, for which purpose the more 
delicate humpldss animals of Europe are unsuitable. 

In the beginning of the present century the Court of Director--’ °rthtr 
Itnst India Company sent out some English bulls to th- farm at 

Htssar with a view to improving,-* 11 " mere, but that attempt was ne- 

cessarily a failure, as lbg ■— i/rtte ait iTissar are bred for draught purposes, while 
a « £re mostly ot the short-horn typo. 

A number of bulls of European and Australian and the best indigenous 
breeds have of late years been purchased by private individuals and 
District Boards for breeding purposes, and crosses have been made, 
but as proper attention is r.ot usually paid by the ordinary agriculturist 
to the feeding and bringing up of thd c c more delicate cross-bred animals, 
the attempts have not proved Successful, and until crops are grown 
for stall-feeding, pasture lands set apart, and the cattle better housed, 

1 no substantial improvement in the ordinary breed of cattle in India can be 
expected. 

An experiment on an extensive scale with a view to improve the 
irred of cattle in the Himalaya, by an admixture of European blood, was 
>rgtm in 1SS0 by the Government of India. Twelve head of Brittany 
cattle, trir., four bulls and eight cows, were then imported direct from Brittany, 
T! i« breed was chosen for the experiment, as thevare small in size, of active 
hnb : t, accustomed to mountains, and good milkers ; and were, therefore, 
thought most suitable for cro- sing >vltlfthe Himalayan breed. In January 
i8$7,a second batch of cattle, consisting of thsee bulb and four cows, and in 
) January iSS 3 ,r» third batch of eight bulls and five cows, was imported, fn 
i t$y, the result of this experiment was found to be as follows c— 15 hulls 
I and 17 cows in all were imported. These were distributed to various hill 
districts in {be North -We -a Provinces and the Pnnjdb, where they were 
j given in charge to trustworthy European planter-; and pettier-;. At the end 
’ of the numbers of pure bred Brhtanv cattle had mounted up to Jb 
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bulls and 22 cows, but 8 bulls and 14 cows, both of the original and of the } 
Indian-bred stock, had died. Seventy three half-bred calves had been born, ! 
and 57 cows had been covered by the Brittany bulls, but had not calved ! 
at the date of the report A number of other cows were covered, but no j 
record of the result was kept by the owners. _ _ J 

The large mortality in the imported cattle was principally due to rinder- 
pest. Opinions as to the success or otherwise of the experiment are very 
various. Some of the people, with whom the cattle were placed, reported 
that the experiment “ had not been successful, as the Brittany cows, al- 
though reputed good milkers, bad not shown themselves such in India, and 
the zamindurs and villagers did not like the Brittany bull, owing to the 
absence of the hump, but preferred the indigenous breed’, as they were useful 
for ploughing purposes.’’ Others reported that the experiment “would 
certainly in time be productive of good results, and that even already they 
saw good effects in the improved milk-producing and beef-yielding capa- 
bilities of the cross-bred animals.” On the whole, however, when the diffi- 
culties of acclimatisation are considered, the experiment seems to have been 
already fairly successful, and to be not destitute of promise for the future ; 
but it seems to the writer that attention should be paid to the improvement 
of the cattle of India, more in accordance with the lines laid down by the j 
Agri-Horticuliurnl Society in the report by their Cattle Committee alluded j 
to above, than by the introduction of expensive and delicate breeds from 
Europe and the colonics, although these may be useful in improving the 
milk and beef-producing qUalitics’of the indigenous breeds. 

HI.— -Cattle Diseases is Inch. . r 

1 The principal epidemic cattle diseases prevailing in India are rinder- 
pest, anthrax in its several forms, cpiozoctic aphtha or foot-and-mouth £1 
disease, and, less commonly, plcuro-pncumonia. 

Risojrpfst.— [Btissonto, Bengal; Gootee, clnchack, North-West 
Provinces; Kalavah , vah, cahmat, Panjab; Pitchinow, Bombay; 
Peya, Madras} is the most common and fatal of the four diseases above 
mentioned. 

“The amount of injury and loss resulting annually from the unchecked 
ravages of this disease in India is something enormous” (Wallace). Ii 
appears to be present throughout the year ai all seasons, and carries off 
thousands of cattle annually, and asno direct Government interference can 
be attempted to prevent the disease, when it breaks out, spreading to 
wider areas, its ravages are very extensive. j 

Anthrax.— (Gclofula, Bengal; Guilicre~.vars, North-West Prov- I / 
1. S' ers ; Golif xitlh. Panjab; Odra, Bomb tv ; Thalareenora, Madras'; ’ 
is highly fatal to cattle, sheep, and horses in India. It is seldom curable j 
and appears under the most varied forms, about which there are great I 
varieties of opinion, and much remains to be learned. It is a blood-germ j 
disease Young cattle that are thriving best are most apt to be attacked - 
with h, and few if any of those attacked, recover. It is specially virulent s 
and common in some parts of the Central Provinces and of the Panidb f 
bat occurs epidemically all over India. - ; ’ j 

Foot-And-Mouth Disease.— (Klworat, kharatlc, Bengal; Khnr - } 
paHa, North-West Provinces; Mahcr.a. Pas/ab; Kkttrpakka, k'nsr, \ F< 
lioMcvv; J/d/nuug, Madras! is probably more contagious than cither? X 
of the two above-mentioned disease?, and Is certainly more widespread ! 
but as it is very mild, and fen cattle succumb to it/the people pav little 
attention to the attacks. At times, especially if it comes on durina < 
the ramy ■season, the hoofs mar fall ofi before the new one- arc- read" ; 
nrd maggots then attack the foot ; bat if proper care is taken of" the 1 
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animals affected, no permanent evil results from tins disease, and a fatal 
issue is not frequent. 

PleuRo-fneumonia— Pheepree, Hind.— although occasionally playing 
considerable havoc in India, is altogether more local in its action, and less 
disastrous in its effects than it is in England. When it does occur, it is 
usually in the colder parts of North-West India {Wallace). 

This completes the list of the more important communicable cattle- 
diseases in India, but others, such as tuberculosis and cowpox, are also 
common and often very fatal in their effects. 

“ Direct Government interference to prevent their extension will prove 
efficacious only if the areas under which disease has broken out are placed 
under strict quarantine, and the bullock traffic on the highways through 
infected parts is entirely suspended” ( Wallace]— two provisos almost 
impossible in the present state of the country. Much, however, might be 
done through local effort to suppress their ravages by disseminating a 
knowledge of the nature of these diseases and the means of checking them 
among the village officials and leading Natives generally. 

To attempt to coerce the Native by introducing strict quarantine mea- 
sures must defeat its own ends until he comprehends the objects of these 
measures and the value of their results. 

Ox-gall, see Fel, Vol. III., 322. 

Oxides of Iron, see Iron, Vol. IV., 540. 

Oxide of Lead, see Lead, Vol. IV., 602. 

Oxide of Manganese, see Manganese, Vol. V., 144. 

OXYBAPHUS, Vahl. ; Gen. PL, IIL, 4. 

[ GINEAt. 

Oxybaphus himalaicus, Edge.; FI. Br. Ind., IV., 70S; Nycta- 

Vern. — Punac, bkans, Pb. 

References. — DC., Prodr., XII 1 , 2, 430 ; Stewart, Pb. PL, 182. 

Habitat.— A scrambling scabrous plant found in the northern tracts 
of the Pdnjab, between altitudes of 6,000 and 9, 000 feet. It occurs on 
the Western Himalaya from Kulu to Garhwal. 

Fodder. — It is collected by the inhabitants of the regions where it 
occurs for winter fodder. 


OXYRIA, Hill; Gen. PI, III., 100. ' 

Oxyria digyna, Hill ; FI. Br. Ind., V., 58 ; Polygonace.®. 
Mountain Sorrel. 

Syn.— O. RENtFORMis, Hook.; O. elatior, Br., Foyle. 

Vern. — Amlu, Pb. 

References. —DC., Prodr., XIV., L, 37 ; Boiss. FI. Orient., IV., 1004; 
Foyle, III. Him, PL, 314; Stewart, Pb. PL, 184; Gazetteer of Simla 
Dist., iz. 

Habitat. — A small plant, with an acid flavour, which occurs in the 
alpine Himalaya between altitudes of 10,000 to 14,000 feet. It is found in 
Western Tibet up to an altitude of 17,500 feet, and is distributed to the 
mountains of Europe, North Asia, and America, and to the Arctic regions. 

Medicine. — In Kanawar this plant* is eaten as a cooling medicin- 
{Clcghorn). 

Food. The leaves have a pleasant sorrel taste, and in Chamba ar.- 
eaten raw also m chatnis {Stewart). ■ " - 
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OXYSTELMA, Br, ; Gen. PL, II., 549. 

Oxystelma esculentum, Br. 3 FI. Br. 2nd. , IV., 1 ? Ascvcpimzje. ' 
Syn. — Ppkiplocx fsculenta, Linn.; Asclepias rosea, Boxb. 3 Osvs- 

TI't.MA WALLIClttl, Wight. '■ 

Vem. — Dudlutia, dudhialalii,dugdhied, kyiritt, dudhi, HlNO.j Dudhlulta, j 
kilirai, dudhi, ‘data, kirut, dudhi, Br.VG. ; Dudhia lain, U K I VA j Gkara- | 
ie, gait’, Pb. ; Garay-khiri, dhudhi, SlNT/; DAdhika, Bostn.; DudhAri, j 
Mah.; Pala kuro, dudi-palta, ourupatay, chiru /nil a, piuna-ptUa, dfdi ' 
pala, tie'la pAla, chiri pala, se'pachrtltt, Tel.; Tiktadugdha, dughdika. 
Sans. 

References. — AVvA., FI. hid., Ed. C.D.C., 254 3 Voigt, Hart. Sub. Cal., 
SJi ; Grnh., Cat. Bomb. PL, III ; Dale. &" Gibs., Bomb. Ft., 15a 3 Stewart, 
Pb. PL, 1463 Sir IP. Elliot, FI. Andhr,, 43, 47, >32, J42, l$3, 1O7 : Sir 
IP, Janes, Treat. PI. In K, V., to;, Nn. 3; O'SItaughnessy, Peng. 
Dispeiis., 4$; ; U. C. Dutt, Mat. Med. Hind., 207 ; S. Arjun, Bomb, i 
Drugs, 20$ ; Mur*av, PI. Cd Drugs, Sind, 161 ; Gazetteers, Mysore a, d 
Ccora, 56/ AVfP. P„ IV., Ixxiv, 3 Aqri.-Horti., Sac. hid.. Journal 
( Old Scries), IX., rsS ; A'., IS. 

Habitat.— A slender, glabrous climber, met with throughout the plains 
and lower hills of India from the Panjab to Cejlon, It is found also in 
Burma and Java. 

Medicine. — A decoction of the plant is used as a gargle in aphthous 
ulcerations of the mouth and in sore-throat (Murray 3 Arfttn). In Sind 1 
the milk is collected from the plant, dried, and used with warm water for 
v. ashing ulcers (Murray). In combination with turpentine it is some- 
times prescribed for itch. Probably on account of the milky juice which 
it exudes, native practitioners ascribe galactogogue properties to this plant. 

It has a very bitter taste'and is said to possess marked antipcriodic pro- j 
perties {Arum). The frcrii roots are in Orissa held to be a specific for 
jaundice (IP. IP. HvnterX _ j 

Food & Fodder. — It produces a fruit which is said to be eaten in j 
Sind. During the famine of 1877-78, at Poona the follicle, and in the 
Khandesh District, the leaves, of this plant were eaten by the poorer class- j 
cs. Oxen browse on the leaves, and the roots are sometimes dug up j 
and given to them as fodder. * j 

' OXYTEN ANTHER A, Munto Gen. PL, If , ton. 1 

A genus of Bamboos, (he species of which arc found in the Past Indies and | 
a sixth species widely distributed in the forests of Tropical Africa. I 

Oxytenanthera aibo-ciliata, ' l 

Syn. — G igantuchloa aLpo-cil. .ta, Kurg , i 

Vem. — Wa-pyeo-galay, Uurm. j 

Reference. — Mur.ro, Trans. Linn. Sue. {London), XXVI. {l9;Oj. 
Habitat.-— A bamboo of Burma with stems 20 to 30 fee! In height. 1 

O. monostigma, BedPm. ' 

Reference — Beddcnnf, Fior. Syh'it., //., ccKzxin. 1 

Habitat.— A bamboo met with in the A aim at ai Hills of 'South India. ; 

O. nigrO-dliata, Mnnm. ' J 

Sya.-VUMSvsx gracilis, T Volt.; B. nigro-ciluta, B»tr; Gxgajstooi- , 

un AIGRO-CJUATA, A 'urs. j 

V en: . — » Lr 1,., Malat. j 

References —Beld.mte, FL Sy’.v.. //., erst rill. • Mu nr a, Trans. Linn. ! 
i’"~. iLjndms), XXVI. it ; Knee in Indian Forester, I,, Use , > 

Habitat. - An arboreous bamboo, 30 to fio (according to Zoliinaer up j 
50 140) fret high, met with in the forests of the Western Chits, Chittagong, 
Burma, and the Andaman Islands, and distributed also to the Mata van i 
Archipelago. . ' j 
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Oxytenanthera Stocksii, Munro. 

References, — Beddome, Ft. Sylv., If., ccxxiti. ; Munro, Trans . Linn. Soc. 
{London), XXVI., (1870) ; Gazetteer, Bombay, XXV., i 38 . 

Habitat. — A bushy bamboo, 20 to 30 feet high, said to exist in the 
Koncan Ghats. Neither Beddome nor Lisboa had themselves seen this 
plant, but beth remark that its leaves are said to be exactly like those of 
Dendrocalamus strictus. 
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O. Thwaitesii, Munro. 

Syn. — Dendrocalamus monadelphus, Thro. 

Vem. — Watte, Anamalais. 

References. — Beddome, FI. Sylv., II., ccxxxii.; Munro, Trans. Linn. 
Soc. {London), US VI. {1870). _ 

Habitat A very common bamboo on the Anamalat Hills at altitudes 

between 3,500 and 6, 000 f eet 5 * s a ' so f ° un< 3 in m%iy other localities on 
the outskirts of the moist forests of the Western Ghats, and is freguent in 
the central parts of Ceylon (Beddome). 

For a descript'on of the properties and uses of the various genera of 
Bamboos, the reader is referred to Bamboo, Vol. I., 370 ; Dendrocalamus, 
Vol. HI,, 71 to 80. 

OXYTROPIS, D C. ; Gen. PI . , /., 507. 

Oxytropis microphylla, DC.; FI. Br. Ind., II., 139; Legumikos*. 

Vern. — Niargal, Ladak ; Tdksha, Spiti. 

References. - Stewart, Pb. PI. {omissions), 72; Gazetteer, N.-W. P., X., 
3 o 8 . 

Habitat. — A stemless herb, met with in the Western Himalaya between 
altitudes of x 1,000 and i6,ooofeet; found also in Sikkim at similar altitudes. 

Fodder.— It is browsed by sheep and yaks in Ladak and Spiti ( Stewart ) 


OYSTER. 

1 he Oyster belongs to the genus Ostrea, a well known and widely diffused 
group of Molluscs, members of which occur in many parts of the seas around the 
Indian Peninsula. This genus belongs to the third order of the Lamelli-branch 
Molluscs, Monomya, so called because the valves of its shell are dosed by a 
single large adductor muscle. Seventy different species of the genus Ostrea 
have been distinguished; but the most important form and the only one that 
need be dealt with here is the Edible Oyster Ostf 63 . edulis* 

For a description of the Pearl Oyster (Mellagrina margaritifera), see 
Pearls, Vol. VI., Pt. I. 

Ostrea edulis. 

The Edible Oyster. 

Huitse, Fr, ; Austern, Germ.; Ostriche, Ostricha, Ital.; Ostrea, Lat. 

Vern. — Sipi, Lain, kusturcr, Hind.; A lie, Tam.; Cavati, Sing.; Tirhn, 
Mal. j Badlan, Arabic. 

References. — Avtslie, Mat. Ind , I., 287 ; Forbes Watson, Indust. Surv. 
Ind., /., 368 ; Balfour, Cyclop. Ind., Hi., 68 , Encycl, Brit., xviu., /06. 
Habitat. — The edible oyster occurs in many parts of the seas around the 
Indian Peninsula, but the best known and most valued oyster-beds are 
found on the coast near Karachi, Bombay, and Madias. 

Food. — The oyster is much valued as an article of food by the Euro- 
peans in India; but the trade in them is almost entirely local, although 
small quantities are now transported by rail from 1 Karachi to various 
stations in Sind and the Panjab, even as far as, Simla, for the use of Euro- 
pean residents in those places, r 
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